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A  few  weeks  ago  there  appeared  in  The  Congregatioiialht  xn  editorial 
bearing  this   caption.     So  wholly   appropriate   does   it  seem  for  a  New 

"Xbe  Vklue  of  the  Ltocf  Year's  watchword  that  we  have  asked  permission 
Scrvkc."  to  reprint  a  portion  of  it  here.     With  the  coming 

of  the  new  year,  with  the  turning  of  a  fresh  page  of  life,  there  is  always 
a  certain  impetus,  an  idealization  of  the  common  duties.  If  we  do  not 
actually  "make  good  resolutions,"  as  in  the  days  of  our  youth,  we  feel 
an  impulse  to  greater  faithfulness,  to  more  strenuous  endeavor  to  attain 
to  something  approaching  real  self-sacrifice  in  Christian  living. 

But  the  days  go  on,  the  holiday  mood  fades,  the  daily  tasks  lose  again 
the  golden  sheen  of  'the  new  year,  and  right  at  this  point  many  of  us  ex- 
perience a  failure  to  endure  the  testing  of  the  commonplace.  To  go  to 
missionary  meetings  when  there  is  no  Jubilee  and  no  Simultaneous  Cam- 
paign, when  there  is  no  beating  of  drums  or  sounding  of  bugles  in  the 
ranks  of  the  faithful,  to  be  one  of  the  few  women  who  are  always  ready 
to  offer  prayer  in  the  little  group  which  meets  from  month  to  month, — 
that  is  the  real  test.  To  secure  the  extra  subscription  for  the  magazine 
when  other  people  grow  tired  of  asking,  to  give  the  unnoticed  dollar  when 
others  are  not  making  pledges, — in  short,  to  engage  patiently,  persistently, 
in  the  lesser,  the  seemingly  unimportant  details  of  work  for  missions, — 
that  is  what  thousands  of  quiet  women  the  country  over  are  doing  to-day. 

To  be  ft  new  missionary  with  the  farewells  fresh  on  one's  lips  as  one 
leaves  father  and  mother,  sister  and  brother,  savors  even  in  these  days  of 
the  heroic.  To  be  commissioned  by  the  great  American  Board  and  set 
apart  for  this  peculiar  service,  does  indeed  bring  one  very  close  to  the 
Master.  But  to  go  on  month  after  month,  pegging  away  at  a  difficult 
laDguage,  straining  one's  ears  to  catch  and  apply  the  new  words,  to  do 
day  after  day  in  unromantic,  unnoticed  byways  the  ordinary,  often  un- 
lovely, duties  of  a  missionary  teacher  or  nurse  or  evangelistic  worker, 
under  conditions  so  far  from  ideal  as  to  seem  sometimes  impossible;  to 
seem  to  oneself  at  the  end  of  the  day  a  most  ordinary  failure  and  yet  with 
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the  new  to-morrow  to  go  cheerfully,  uncomplainingly  on  in  the  same  little 
round, — this  is  what  hundreds  of  missionaries  all  around  the  world  are 
doing  at  this  New  Year's  time  and  will  be  doing  when  1912  g^ows  old. 
Thank  God  for  the  ** Value  of  the  Lesser  Service"!  As  Dr.  Atkins  says 
sin  the  editorial  from  which  we  quote:  **Our  greatest  concern  must  be  for 
the  simple,  the  commonplace,  the  undramatic,  the  seemingly  unheroic 
and  yet,  as  the  world  is  ordered,  the  absolutely  indispensable.  There  is 
no  great  cause  which  is  not  being  halted  on  its  onward  sweep  by  the 
dearth  of  the  lesser  fidelities.  Our  churches  are  halted  not  by  want  of  the 
g^eat  but  by  want  of  the  small.  .  .  .  We  are  told  that  the  church  has  lost 
her  power  because  she  has  ceased  to  be  an  heroic  and  sacrificial  church. 
We  must  kindle  again,  it  is  declared,  upon  altars  smothered  by  the  com- 
monplace, the  old  fires  of  sacriticial  devotion.  .  .  .  True  enough  the 
kingdom  of  God  has  from  time  to  time  advanced  with  the  tumult  and 
movement  of  changing  armies,  but  more  often  it  has  waited  upon  simple 
fidelities  and  widened  with  the  extension  of  undramatic  duties  and  unnoted 
qualities.  .  .  .  If  we  are  steadfast  in  the  simple,  the  patient,  the  faithful, 
we  shall  find  the  heroic  meeting  us  where  we  did  not  dream  it  existed. 
We  shall  find  that  the  call  for  such  a  sacrifice  as  lifted  the  Cross  upon 
the  HiU  is  not  wanting  even  in  serene  and  quiet  fellowships.  We  shall 
find  that  goodness  is  never  easy,  that  fidelity  is  never  cheap.  We  shall 
find  ourselves  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ  in  unnoted  battles  and  we 
shall  become  increasingly  adequate  to  the  exceptional  and  the  dramatic. 
We  shall  find  that  the  charge  which  wins  the  day  was  learned  in  the  drill 
hall,  that  the  courage  of  the  commonplace  is  the  courage  of  the  crisis  and 
that  the  chief  wage  of  overcoming  rs  kept  for  those  who  were  'faithful 
in  a  few  things. 


»  >  > 


Just  as  this  number  goes  to  press,  letters  have  come  bringing  the  un- 
expected news  of  the  death  of  Miss  Eliza  Talcott  at  Kobe,  Japan,  Novem- 
A  \Mt  for       ber  1st,  after  an  illness  of  only  a  few  days.     Miss  Talcott 
Japan.  went  to  Japan  in  1873,  one  of  the  first  single  women  "sent 

to  that  country  under  the  American  Board,  and  her  wonderful  life  has 
been  given  to  that  people  with  a  fullness  of  consecration  for  which  no 
words  are  adequate.  An  article  written  by  her  sister,  Mrs.  Lora  E. 
Learned  of  New  London,  Conn.,  for  the  Life  and  Light  of  January, 
1911,  contains  some  instances  of  Miss  Talcott's  devotion,  but  owing  to 
her  extreme  modesty  and  dislike  of  anything  like  publicity,  nothing  ap- 
proaching a  sketch  of  her  work  is  now  in  print. 
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Her  fostering  care  of  the  girls'  school  at  Kobe,  now  the  college,  her 
service  in  connection  with  the  establishment  and  development  of  the  nurses' 
school  and  of  the  Bible  woman's  school  at  Kobe,  her  labors  during  the 
wars  between  Japan  and  China  and  Japan  and  Russia,  her  marvelous  and 
self- forgetting  evangelistic  work,  can  only  be 
hinted  at  here.  A  more  extended  account 
will  be  given  in  a  later  issue  of  Like  and 
Light. 

The  following  letter  from  Miss  Olive  S.  Hoyt 
of  Kobe  College  gives  a  beautiful  glimpse  of 
the  last  days  of  this  victor  "in  the  well- 
fought  fight." 

"This  mail  will  probably  bring  to  you  the 
official  news  of  Miss  Talcott's  death  but  I  thought 
that  you  would  like  to  have  a  personal  note  tell- 
ing a  little  more  of  the  details,  so  I  am  adding 
these. 

"Miss  Talcott  has  not  seemed  as  strong  as  usual  since  returning  to  Kobe 
last  spring  after  her  work  in  Miyazaki.  I  was  surprised  to  see  how  ready 
she  seemed  to  be  to  go  to  Karuzawa  in  July.  Usually  she  has  stayed  in 
Kobe  longer,  and  has  not  acknowledged  that  she  needed  to  get  away,  but 
last  summer  she  seemed  very  ready  to  drop  her  work.  After  coming  back 
she  did  not  take  it  up  with  her  usual  energy,  but  still  was  unwilling  to 
make  it  easier;  on  the  contrary,  she  seemed  to  act  as  if  she  felt  that  she 
must  do  all  she  possibly  could  because  there  was  so  little  time.  On 
Tuesday,  October  17th,  there  was  a  large  woman's  meeting  in  Osaka  in 
connection  with  the  conference  of  the  Congregational  churches,  but  Miss 
Talcott  did  not  feel  able  to  go.  She  went  up  to  the  conference  the  day 
before  but  was  so  weary  when  she  reached  home  that  she  did  not  go  out 
on  Tuesday.  She  did  her  regular  work  until  Friday  morning  when  she 
was  not  able  to  get  up.  The  doctor  was  called  and  said  that  she  was  very 
ill  and  that  there  were  symptoms  of  pneumonia,  which  after  a  few 
days  became  unmistakable.  Both  lungs  were  affected  and  the  fever  was 
high.  Toward  the  later  part  of  the  next  week  she  seemed  to  be  holding 
her  own  and  some  of  us  felt  encouraged,  but  suddenly  on  Wednesday 
noon,  November  1st,  she  began  to  sink  and  she  passed  away  just  at  sunset 
that  evening.  It  was  a  glorious  evening,  and  a  very  quiet,  peaceful  pass- 
ing of  one  of  God's  saints. 


"Early  in  her  sickness,  Mrs.  Sidney  Gulick,  her  niece,  c 
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Kyoto  and  later  Mrs.  Learned  came  also.  She  had  every  care  that  was 
possible,  and  it  was  only  because  her  body  had  been  worked  to  its  limit 
that  she  could  not  rally. 

**The  funeral  services  were  held  in  our  college  chapel  on  Saturday 
morning,  this  place  seeming  to  be  the  most  appropriate,  as  Miss  Talcott 
founded  the  school.  The  body  of  the  chapel  and  the  galleries  were  filled 
with  friends  both  foreign  and  Japanese,  and  the  procession  that  followed 
her  to  her  last  resting  place  must  have  been  composed  of  over  three  hun- 
dred people.  There  have  been  telegrams  and  letters  from  all  over  the 
Empire  testifying  to  her  devotion  and  love,  and  there  are  thousands  to 
mourn  her  loss.  Dr.  Pettee,  assisted  by  Mr.  Nagasaka,  conducted  the 
services  and  the  note  of  triumph  and  victory  was  the  keynote  throughout. 

*'We  as  a  missionary  body  shall  miss  her  very  greatly,  and  the  Christian 
work  in  Japan  has  sustained  a  very  great  loss  in  her  passing.  She  had  a 
very  wonderful  influence  over  the  individuals  with  whom  she  came  in 
contact,  and  there  arc  very  few  missionaries  who  were  able  to  lead  people 
to  a  knowledge  of  God  as  Miss  Talcott  seemed  able  to  do.  Her  one 
master  passion  was  to  tell  every  one  with  whom  she  had  any  contact  what- 
ever the  gospel  story,  and  the  skill  with  which  she  made  her  opportunities 
was  the  wonder  of  all  who  saw  her  work.  She  always  seemed  to  know 
just  how  to  meet  people  and  lead  them  to  talk  and  to  listen  to  her  as  she 
told  them  of  God  and  of  his  revelation  of  love  to  mankind.  It  will  take 
us  a  long  time  to  realize  that  Miss  Talcott  is  not  longer  with  us,  but  we 
cannot  but  rejoice  that  she  had  such  a  happy  quiet  passing  and  that  she 
has  gone  to  a  wider,  less  limited  field  of  service." 

At  the  funeral  service  Dr.  Pettee  spoke  of  a  member  of  the  mission 
who  had  traveled  very  widely  through  the  country,  as  reporting  that  he 
found  more  people  who  had  been  influenced  by  Miss  Talcott  than  by  any 
other  one  foreigner. 

We  tire  permitted  to  give  an  extract  also  from  a  letter  written  by  Miss 
Talcott  to  her  sister,  under  date  of  October  15th,  probably  the  last 
letter  she  wrote. 

''To-day  on  my  way  home  from  church  I  called  at  the  house  of  a  police- 
man who  with  his  wife  was 'once  an  earnest  Christian,  but  who  has  been 
kept  by  various  hindrances  from  attending  church.  Calling  to-day  I 
found  the  men  off  duty  and  all  were  glad  to  see  me.  A  non-Christian 
younger  brother,  who  formerly  kept  a  little  store,  his  mother  living  with 
him, — has  now  been  ill  for  several  months,  and  all  are  living  together  in 
two  rooms,  nine  by  nine  feet  and  twelve  by  twelve  feet,  on  the  ground 
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floor,  with  a  little  three  by  nine  entrance.  Four  adults,  one  ill  with 
tuberculosis,  apparently,  and  four  children,  all  living  in  those  small 
quarters.  I  think  I  must  see  if  some  arrangement  cannot  be  made  to  take 
the  invalid  to  a  hospital.  ...  I  went  in  and  sat  down  on  the  floor  by 
the  sick  man,  the  whole  family  sitting  around,  and  I  tried  to  tell  him  that 
his  Heavenly  Father  was  close  beside  him,  had  been  all  these  years;  that 
he  must  open  his  eyes  now  to  see  him,  to  beg  his  pardon  for  neglecting 
heretofore  to  thank  him,  or  to  seek  to  know  his  will,  and  to  ask  him  now 
to  give  him  the  strength  and  comfort  that  he  needed.  Then  I  said, 
'We  are  all  coming  some  time  to  the  end  of  this  world,  but  it  is  not  to 
be  laid  in  the  grave,  it  is  to  go  home  to  our  Heavenly  Father's  presence, 
so  we  needn't  be  anxious  about  that.  Just  ask  for  peace  and  joy  even  in 
sickness  and  it  will  come, — ''ask  and  ye  shall  receive."  '  Then  we  sang, 
*My  God,  how  endless  is  thy  love,*  and  I  led  in  a  short  prayer.  It  was 
really  but  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  but  I  never  felt  more  sure  of  the  Lord's 
leading." 

The  call  to  prayer  for  China  recently  issued  by  the  Committee  of 
A  Call  to  Reference  and  Counsel  representing  The  Foreign  Missions 
Pttiyef.  Conference  of  North  America  is  most  timely.     It  contains 

these  definite  subjects  for  prayer: — 

For  the  people  of  China,  a  great  and  virile  nation  which,  awakened 
from  the  torpor  of  ages  by  the  quickening  forces  of  the  modern  world,  is 
convulsed  by  civil  war  at  a  time  when  all  its  energies  are  needed  for  the 
legislative,  economic,  educational  and  moral  readjustments  which  the  new 
era  involves.  Let  us  pray  that  the  horrors  of  famine  and  pestilence  may 
be  abated,  that  the  sympathies  of  the  Christian  world  may  find  prompt 
expression  in  gifts  for  the  relief  of  suffering,  and  that  a  better  day  for  the 
Chinese  nation  may  follow  the  tumult  and  chaos  of  this  present  time. 

For  the  Chinese  Christians,  who  share  in  full  measure  the  privations 
and  sorrows  that  are  the  common  lot  of  their  countrymen,  and  often  the 
despairing  reproaches  of  their  non-Christian  neighbors  who  imagine  that 
these  multiplied  calamities  are  due  to  the  wrath  of  the  spirits  against 
those  who  have  abandoned  the  ancestral  faith. 

For  the  missionaries,  who  are  in  positions  of  extraordinary  diflliculty. 
With  myriads  of  ruined  and  starving  Chinese  looking  to  them  for  pro- 
visions and  employment,  with  throngs  of  the  sick  and  injured  daily 
brought  for  treatment,  with  Chinese  and  foreigners  alike  expecting  them 
to  perform  the  herculean  task  of  purchasing  and  distributing  food,  they 
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must  incessantly  toil  in  circumstances  of  almost  unbearable  physical  and 
mental  strain.  In  addition  to  the  special  burdens  which  revolution  and 
famine  entail,  there  are  increased  responsibilities  for  the  great  and  varied 
missionary  work  under  their  care.  This  is  the  day  when  the  faithful  mis- 
sionary of  Christ  is  most  needed,  not  only  to  care  for  the  mission  property 
and  work,  but  to  comfort  and  serve  the  excited  and  distressed  people  and 
to  aid  in  caring  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  Let  the  whole  Church  of  God 
pray  for  these  overworked  and  care-burdened  missionaries  who  so  sorely 
need  that  support  which  we  can  give. 

(Signed)         Arthur  J.  Browt^,  Chairman^ 

Charles  R.  Watson,  Secretary, 

Miss  Reed  writes  from  Peking  under  recent  date :  **We  here  have  followed 
the  suggestion  of  some  Chinese  ladies  and  are  helping  the  people  to  form 
Newt  from       &  society  to  have  certain  places  protected  as  refuges  for 
Chiiuu  women  and  children  in  case  of  need.     Miss  Miner  has 

been  made  the  head  of  the  society  and  we  have  headquarters  where  people 
can  come  and  register  for  entering  these  places  if  danger  comes.  They 
receive  a  certificate  and  a  badge.  We  shall  probably  be  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Red  Cross  Society  which  has  just  been  formed,  as  a  sort 
of  woman's  auxiliary.  Our  badges  and  flags  have  a  red  cross  somewhat' 
different  from  that  of  the  regular  society.  We  have  the  help  of  one  of 
the  Government  Boards  which  will  appoint  police  to  guard  these  places 
if  necessary.  Many  of  high  position  are  coming  to  us  and  all  are  so  re- 
lieved to  have  some  place  that  promises  safety  to  the  wQmen.  I  can't  tell 
you  how  pitiful  it  is  to  see  their  anxiety  and  to  know  that  they  have  no- 
where else  to  turn.  A  great  many  large  places  are  being  offered  and  they 
will  be  established  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  It  is  a  big  movement.  For- 
eigpiers  are  not  attacked  anywhere,  so  we  do  not  fear  for  ourselves.  The 
Chinese  Christians  will  be  protected  in  our  compound,  if  trouble  comes. 
Tung-chou  and  Paoting-fu  seem  quiet  as  yet." 

In  addition  to  the  three  young  women  recently  adopted  by  the  Woman's 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  Interior,  Miss  Edna  M.  Deahl  for  the  Foochow 
Missionary  Mission,  Miss  S.  Josephine  Davis  for  the  South  China 
Personals*  Mission,  and  Miss  Estella  L.  Coe  for  the  Japan  Mission, 
Miss  Edith  Curtis,  under  the  care  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions, 
sailed  December  19th,  from  San  Francisco  for  Japan,  expecting  to  be 
stationed  in  Niigata. 

Miss  Curtis  is  the  daughter  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Curtis,  formerly 
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missionaries  at  Sendai,  Japan,  and  is  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  College.  As 
a  Student  Volunteer,  she  has  looked  forward  naturally  to  Japan  as  the  place 
of  her  life  work,  and  she  will  receive  a  warm  welcome  from  the  members 
of  that  mission.  Miss  Curtis  sails  in  the 
company  of  Mrs.  Jerome  D.  Davis,  who  is 
returning  to  Kyoto,  so  long  the  home  of  her- 
self and  her  honored  husband.  Mrs.  Davis 
has  recently  visited  the  Board  Rooms  so  that 
her  friends  there  were  able  to  bid  her  God- 
speed in  person. 

Mrs.  Etta  Doane  Marden  returning  to  her 
work  at  Gedik  Pasha,  Constantinople,  sailed 
from  Boston,  December  5th. 

Cheery  words  come  from  the  deputation 
of  the  Woman's  Board  to  India, — Miss  Lam- 
son  and  Miss  Day.  Busy  days  in  the  missions 
in  the  Ceylon,  Madura  and  Marathi  Missions 
leave  little  time  for  long  letters,  but  before  many  weeks  we  hope  to  begin 
a  series  of  articles  from  Miss  Lamson's  pen,  giving  some  pictures  of  the 
missionary  work  of  the  Woman's  Boards  as  she  is  seeing  it. 

Special  sympathy  is  felt  in  missionary  circles  for  Miss  Harriet  L. 
Osborne  of  Diong-loh,  Foochow,  who  after  a  year  of  weary,  suffering 
invalidism  because  of  an  injury  to  the  knee,  is  now  at  the  sanitarium  at 
Clifton  Springs,  N.Y.,  where  she  has  undergone  another  serious  operation. 

Miss  Charlotte  B.  DeForest  of  Kobe  College  arrived  in  this  country 
November  9lh,  and  will  spend  the  winter  with  friends  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Marian  G.  MacGown  of  Tientsin,  China,  is  in  Mystic,  Conn., 
with  her  brother,  who  is  a  physician. 

A  little  booklet.    The  Dawning  of  the  Light  of  the  World,    designed 

to  accompany  the    last  chapter  of  the   study   text-book,  has  been  most 

f\tm  attractively    printed   and    is    now    on  sale.     Both    in 

Poblltttloiif.  thought  and  in  outward  garb  this  message  is  peculiarly 

fitted  for  a  Christmas  or  New  Year's  token.     Price  five  cents. 

The  programs  by  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Daniels  which  have  been  appear- 
ing from  month  to  month  in  Life  and  Light  have  now  been  gathered 
together  and  printed  as  one  more  help  for  auxiliaries  which  are  beginning 
their  study  of  The  Light  of  the  Worldin  January,  as  is  the  case  in  some 
places.  There  are  eight  of  these  programs, — the  sixth  appearing  in  this 
number.  The  last  two  will  appear  in  regular  order  in  the  magazine,  but 
there  is  an  advantage  in  having  them  in  this  form, — printed  on  separate 
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sheets  and  enclosed  in  a  cover.  Another  year  it  is  hoped  to  issue  such 
a  series  early  in  the  fall. 

The  Christmas  Everyland  has  come  again  with  its  beautiful  illustra- 
tions and  its  fascinating  missionary  tales.  One  can  scarcely  choose 
among  the  many  plums  in  this  pudding,  but  Mrs.  Peabody's  ** might-be 
story"  of  **With  Santa  Claus  in  Japan,"  and  the  lovely  description  of 
* 'Christmas  where  Christmas  Began"  by  Frances  Healey  will  appeal  to 
older  readers  as  well  as  younger.  Certainly  any  boy  or  girl  will  be 
delighted  to  find  Everylafid  in  the  Christmas  stocking.  Published  quar- 
terly by  the  Everyland  Publishing  Company,  West  Medford,  Mass. 
Fifty  cents  for  the  four  numbers.  ^ 

The  Prayer  Calendar  for  1912  is  meeting  with  approval  and  several 
letters  from  missionaries  testify,  as  has  been  true  in  other  years,  to  their 
appreciation  of  this  reminder  to  pray  for  them  and  their  work.  The 
remaining  copies  should  be  quickly  ordered  as  last  year  the  edition  was 
exhausted  early  in  January.     Price  twenty-five  cents.     Postage  five  cents. 

A  very  interesting  dialogue,  by  Jessie  Kemp  Hawkins,  explaining 
Chapter  III  of  the  text-book,  has  been  mimeographed  and  a  limited  num- 
ber of  copies  may  be  obtained  from  Miss  Hartshorn  for  postage.  Send 
for  The  Teacher  Taught, 

The  Executive  Committee  has  been  privileged  to  welcome  at  its  recent 
meetings  the  new  members  elected  at  Norwich,  and  is  strengthened  by 
Ezectttiv*  G)mmittce  this    accession    to    its   numbers.     Mrs.  A.  A. 

Changes*  Lincoln  was  again  elected  a  vice  president  in- 

stead of  a  director  as*  last  year.  The  newly  elected  members  are  Miss 
Clara  P.  Bodman  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Walter  Fitch  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Merriam  of  South  Framingham,  Mrs.  Willian  H.  Greeley  of 
Newton  Centre,  Miss  Ethel  D.  Hubbard  of  Wellesley,  Mrs.  D.  O.  Mears 
of  Essex,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Proctor  of  Boston,  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Soper 
of  Nashua,  N.  H.,  president  of  the  New  Hampshire  Branch. 

Regretfully  we  note  the  withdrawal  from  the  Committee  of  Miss  Ellen 
Carruth,  because  of  change  of  residence.  Miss  Carruth  has  been  for  many 
years  associated  with  the  Executive  Committee,  giving  devoted  service  as 
treasurer  of  the  Board  from  1888-1896.  Since  then,  while  on  the  list  of 
directors,  she  has  been  a    valuable  member  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mrs.  John  Cummings  of  Wobum,  Mass.,  a  charter  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, has  also  resigned  because  of  prolonged  absence  from  home. 

THL  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  BOARD 

Receipts  from  October  18  to  November  18,  1911 


For 
Regular  Work. 

For 
Buildings. 

• 

For 
Work  of  1912. 

For 
Special  Objects. 

From 
I^egacies. 

Total. 

1910 
1911 

4,419.98 
67.25 

$4,716.50 
792.39 

$3,632.34 

$34.30 
164.95 

$43.25 
510.00  - 

$9,146.78 
9,519.66 

Gain 
Loss 

3,924.11 

3,632.34 

130.65 

466.75 

372.88 
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WOMAN  AND  15LAM    - 

BY   ELIHU   GRANT 
ProfcEKor  Grant,  now  at  Smith  Callege,  U  well  fitted  by  his  residence  In  the  East 
lo  present  this  subject  to  our  readeri. 

THERE  were  no  Mohammedan  women  in  the  days  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, Islam  or  the  religion  of  Mohammed  maybe  said  to  have  begun 
about  six  centuries  after  the  Christian  era.  It  speaks  well  for  the  early 
influence  of  Mohnm- 
med  that  the  hrst 
Mohammedan  woman 
was  his  own  wife 
Khadija.  And  the 
religion  seems  to  have 
been  very  credititble 
as  long  as  she  lived. 
Khadija  was  perhaps 
the  first  to  encourage 
Mohammed  to  take  his 
own  experiences  in 
deepest  seriousness 
and  she  may  well  be 
called  the  Mother  of 
Islam.  As  long  as 
she  lived  she  was  the 
only  wife  of  the  Arab- 
ian prophet.  After 
her  death  a  great 
change  came  over  the 
man  and  his  followers. 
This  was  a  change 
that  especially  affected 
women  and  determines 
the  fate  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  women 
to-day.  For  Moham- 
med yielding  to  his 
polygamous  passions,  and,  worse  than  that,  identifying  them  with 
the  will  of  God,  deteimined  to  allow  four  wives  apiece  to  Mos- 
lems and  to  reserve   to   himself  the   special   indulgence   of    many    more 
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than  four.  Following  the  jealousies  that  are  always  aroused  when  such 
vicious  attention  is  given  to  sexual  matters,  it  became  the  customary  de- 
mand upon  women  that  they  go  veiled  and  be  secluded  so  far  as  possible 
from  masculine  view.  This  is  logically  in  keeping  with  polygamous 
conditions.  For  the  loyal  husband  of  one  wife  is  the  protector  of  all 
womankind,  but  the  lustful  connoisseur  is  the  enemy  of  i 


the  practice  and  permission  of  the  prophet  menaces  woman  everywhere 
where  any  sect  of  Moslems  is  in  control.  Some  devotees  of  that  faith 
consider  that  the  highest  obligation  of  the  faithful  is  the  close  following 
of  the  deeds  of  the  founder.  This  is  similar  to  the  attempt  in  our  religion 
to  follow  the  precepts  and  practice  of  our  Founder.  When  such  ardent 
devotion  is  given  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  what  the  private 
and  public  life  of  the  founder  was  like.  In  some  religions  we  deplore 
the  fact  that  the  believers  do  not  follow  closely  the  example  of  the  leader. 
In  the  case  of  Moslems  we  congratulate  many  of  them  that  they  do  not 
follow  too  closely  some  of  their  leader's  practices.  In  thousands  of  tents 
and  houses  there  is  but  one  wife. 
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But  still  another  evil  is  widely  permitted  that  takes  away  some  of  the 
praise  where  there  is  apparent  monogamy.  We  refer  to  the  easy  and 
often  cruelly  employed  privilege  of  divorce  by  which  a  man  may  prac- 
tically tell  his  wife  that  she  is  no  longer  wanted.  He  then  takes  another. 
Such  marriages  in  tandem  amount  to  the  vice  of  polygamy  except  that 
they  are  not  so  expensive. 

One  must  not  suppose  that  all  Moslem  womanhood  is  crying  out  under 
the  sense  of  intolerable  injustice  and  woe.  No  such  thing.  The  worst 
slaveries  are  ofttimes  endured  unconsciously  or  even  willingly.  Moslem 
women  would  usually  be  scandalized  at  the  thought  of  any  change  from 
the  age-long  burdens  upon  them  which  we  deplore. 

A  little  Moslem  girl,  five  years  old,  of  whom  we  knew  was  very  much 
distressed  because  a  strange  man  liad  seen  her  face.  Once  when  I  strayed 
in  a  Moslem  cemetery  too  near  a  comer  where  a  group  of  veiled  women 
sat  I  was  followed  with  curses  as  I  beat  a  retreat,  though  my  distance 
seemed  to  me  ample. 

At  another  time  while  watching  a  procession  of  Moslems  in  the  festival 
of  the  prophet  Moses,  I  was  standing  in  a  crowd  when  I  was  suddenly 
made  aware  of  an  obscure  group  of  women  who  shouted  the  warning, 
^^harem^*  to  me.  Though  there  were  Moslem  men  standing  as  near  as  I 
they  probably  dreaded  my  contaminating  presence  more  because  of  my 
strangeness.  'But  I  rather  think  that  in  sheer  mischief  they  wished  to 
disturb  me  and  see  my  discomfiture.  Many  of  them  are  likely  to  be  more 
like  playful,  spoiled  children  than  mature  women.  But  the  formal  chasm 
between  the  sexes  is  very  considerable  in  Moslem  lands  as  in  most  Oriental 
countries.  It  is  most  apparent  in  the  cities,  less  so  in  the  country  villages, 
and  least  of  all  in  the  deserts. 

It  is  only  fair  to  distinguish  between  those  Oriental  customs  which 
bind  equally  all  women  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and. are  as  native  to  the 
Christian  women  of  Asia  as  to  any  others,  and  those  additional  disabilities 
and  igpiominies  which  are  peculiar  to  Islam.  Moslem  women  are  less 
free  and  probably  less  developed  to-day  than  were  the  women  in  Arabia 
and  Syria,  say,  in  the  days  before  Mohammed. 

Moslem  doctrine  does  not  deny  to  women  religious  capacities  and 
functions,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  Mohammed's  practice  has  in 
effect  blasted  woman's  hope  of  any  development  beyond  the  individual 
mind  of  that  one  who  controls  her  worldly  station  at  his  will. 

To  turn  now  from  these  considerations  to  more  general  ones  about  the 
people  of  Mohammed,  we  can  see   how  the  women  would  be   implicated 
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in  the  facts  we  observe.  One  wili  not  live  long  in  lands  where  there  are 
both  Christians  and  Moslems  among  the  native  people  without  noticing 
that  the  mass  of  the  population,  whether  of  one  faith  or  the  other,  shares 
a  common  life  in  many  customs,  traditions  and  even  beliefs.  The  problem 
is  a  deeper  one  than  the  mere  opposition  of  two  faiths.  It  roots  in  the 
impulses  and  lore  of  ancient  peoples  living  for  ages  in  much  the  same 
environment  and  mixing  their  own 
degrees  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stitions. Neither  the  Bible  nor 
the  Koran  are  the  familiar 
authorities  of  tens  of  thousands 
whose  legends  and  customary 
rules  of  procedure  go  back  to 
primitive  times.  It  is  just  as  in 
our  own  country  where  there  is 
a  great  body  of  lore  aiid  uncon- 
scious tendency  that  is  heathen 
rather  than  Christian  and  that 
dates  back,  when  investigated,  to 
the  barbaric  European  tribes 
from    which    we    are    sprung. 

A  pretty  good  rule  for  mis- 
sionaries is  to  seek  to  understand 
the  springs  from  which  flow  many 
currents  of  that  popular  virtue 
and  error  which  control  the  native 
peoples  of  their  fields.  And, 
furthermore,  to  recognine  to  what 
a  degree  similar  things  are  true 
of  us  in  America.  They  will  see 
that  often  hints  are  disclosed  which  will  help  to  a  sympathetic  correction 
of  the  evil.  It  is  well  to  be  generous  with  a  parish  rather  than  superior, 
to  be  frank  than  too  much  on  the  defensive  and  to  take  the  method  of 
working  together  with  one's  neighbors  for  the  perfection  of  the  moral 
life.  With  such  a  method  one  will  arrive  more  naturally  and  hopefully 
at  a  practical  comparison  between  the  Christian  and  Moslem  systems. 
From  the  ground  of  native  beliefs  up  through  the  comparative  test  of  the 
greater  world  faiths  is  a  more  promising  way  than  a  wordy  theological 
dispute  imposed  from  the  top. 
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While  at  times  it  may  be  well  to  join  the  usual  position  that  the  Moslem 
Allah  and  our  conception  of  God  form  a  basis  of  union,  at  other  times 
certainly  it  would  be  well  when  in  courteous  discussion  with  thoughtful 
persons  to  enter  upon  a  candid  search  for  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  Divine  Being.  To  expand  a  people's  idea  of  God  along  the 
lines  of  experience  is  a  very  great  service. 

The  thing  usually  asserted  by  critics  of  Islam  is  that  it  permits  of  no 
inner  growth  and  expansion,  that  its  thought,  its  rules,  its  life  are  fixed 
within  rigid  lines  never  to  be  crossed  without  a  revolution.  However 
there  are  parties  of  Moslems  in  India  and  other  countries  who  claim  the 
opposite,  that  is,  that  Islam  may  be  greatly  improved  and  yet  remain  true 
to  its  genius.  These  two  parties  again  correspond  to  tendencies  within 
Christianity  and  much  will  depend  in  the  working  of  the  analogy  on  the 
personal  stand  taken  by  the  Christian  who  labors  among  them. 

This  leads  to  another  point  about  Islam.  There  are  very  many  sects 
or  denominations  among  them  and  much  historic  dispute  lies  behind  them. 
It  is  imperative  to  know  abt>ut  the  particular  kind  of  Moslem  with  which 
one  deals,  as  almost  any  statement  made  about  a  given  Moslem  might  be 
contradicted  from  acquaintance  with  some  other  sect  or  development  of 
Islam.  "^For  example  the  Moslems  of  Turkey  and  those  of  Persia  are 
bitterly  hostile  to  each  other  in  a  number  of  points  which  may  lead  to 
fatal  results  in  the  very  city  of  Mecca  where  pilgrims  of  both  countries 
meet.  Or  further  how  different  would  be  a  member  of  the  ancient  party 
of  Assassins  or  of  the  modern  Babists,  or  a  brother  of  £s  Senussi  and  a 
member  of  the  Young  Turkish  party.  Yet  these  would  all  be  reckoned 
as  Moslems. 

The  nearest  Moslem  effect  upon  Americans  is  the  Babist  or  Bahaist 
movement  which  claims  the  devotion  of  a  number  of  American  women. 
The  leader  of  this  new  movement  is  a  Persian  who  has  lived  at  times  in 
Haifa  or  Acre,  in  Syria,  and  who  is  called  the  Bab  or  the  door,  presumably 
to  God  or  truth.  His  very  humane  code  is  beautiful  and  a  number  of 
women  of  our  country  are  his  devotees.  It  is  for  the  women  of  America 
to  decide  whether  the  religious  and  social  spirit  of  our  land  shall  be 
genuinely  Christian  or  whether  it  shall  follow  some  non-Christian  ideal. 


A  GIRL,  after  being  for  a  time  in  a  mission  school,  exclaimed,  her  face  all 
aglow,  ^^  O,  I  did  not  know  school  was  like  this.  I  feel  that  I  have  spent 
all  my  life  in  a  comer." 
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ISLAM  IN  INDIA 

BY    MRS.   J.    P.  JONES,    PASUMALAI,    INDIA 

MORE  Mohammedans  than  Christians  are  now  under  the  rule  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  more  than  at  any  other  time  have  been  under 
any  one  government.  The. greater  number  of  these  are  in  India,  and  this 
Mohammedan  population  is  increasing  relatively  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  population  of  India,  though  the  increase  of  the  Christian  population 
is  still  greater.  Max  Miiller  rightly  places  Mohammedanism  among  the 
missionary  faiths,  and  most  of  the  Mohammedans  of  India  are  converts 
from  Hinduism  in  earlier  or  later  generations.  In  South  India  a  special 
term  is  used  for  converts  of  recent  years  as  distinguished  from  those 
families  from  Northern  India  who  have  more  of  the  characteristics  that 
are  supposed  to  mark  the  followers  of  Mohammed,  and  who  use  Hindustani 
as  their  language.  Probably  the  ancestors  of  most  of  these  people  also 
were  converts. 

Mohammedanism  may  be  proud  that  it  has  room'and  place  for  all  sorts 
and  races  of  men,  and  it  fastens  upon  them  a  stamp  of  its  own.  Dr. 
Murrey  Mitchel  says,  **One  remarkable  characteristic  of  Mohammedans  is 
that  every  one  of  them  is  possessed  of  proselytizing  zeal.  An  Arab  trader, 
for  example,  on  his  travels,  is  probably  a  keen  man  of  business,  but 
wherever  he  goes  he  seeks  to  gain  converts  to  the  faith." 

Converts  of  recent  years  are  largely  from  out-caste  classes,  and  it  is 
recognized  that  they  gain  in  social  status  by  the  change.  Sometimes  we 
hear  of  those  who  have  decided  to  abjure  Hinduism,  hesitating  between 
Christianity  and  Islam,  deciding  in  favor  of^he  latter  because  it  promotes 
them  at  once  into  a  higher  caste.  Rev.  E.  M.  Wherry  says  that  Islam 
knows  no  caste  except  the  one  brotherhood  of  religion,  and  yet  in  India 
the  Moslem  is  more  or  less  caste-ridden.  Because  of  this  recognition  of 
caste,  the  Moslem  aod  the  Hindu  may  draw  water  from  the  same  well  and 
in  various  ways  have  an  intercourse  with  one  another  that  is  quite 
impossible  to  the  Christian. 

Hinduism  has  a  way  of  taking  one's  own  valuation.  Christianity 
declares  against  caste  and  so  must  be  out-caste.  Mohammedanism  claims 
a  place  among  the  respectable  castes  for  all  its  adherents  and  it  is  granted 
to  them.  Within  the  Mohammedan  fold  there  is  absolutely  no  caste 
distinction. 

In  many  ways  Mohammedans  and  Hindus  fraternize  as  Christians  and 
Hindus  have  not  been  able  to  do.     A  Mussulman  writer  laments  the  bane- 
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ful  influence  that  Hindu  customs  have  had  on  Mussulmans.  He  says, 
'^£ven  in  religious  matters  Hindu  and  Mussulman  practices  have  become 
curiously  blended.  Hindus  take  a  leading  part  in  the  celebration  of 
Moslem  festivals.  Passages  from  the  Koran  are  sometimes  chanted  in 
Hindu  fashion;  Mohammedan  women  of  the  lower  classes  break  cocoa- 
nuts  at  Hindu  temples  in  fulfillment  of  vows." 

In  other  than  religious  matters  there  is  much  more  community  of  inter- 
ests, although  there  are  seeds  of  antagonism  that  are  ready  to  spring  up 
when  opportunity  offers.  It  is  said  that  the  low  class  Mohammedan  is 
grievously  in  debt  and  the  slave  of  the  Hindu  money  lender.  But,  in  India, 
one  needs  to  have  a  certain  position  in  order  to  get  into  debt,  and  the 
poor  Mohammedan  has  this  advantage  over  the  out-caste  Hindu  that  the 
money  lender  will  favor  him  with  loans. 

The  personal  habits  of  the  Mohammedan  in  India  are  .bad  and  his 
house  is  dirty  and  unkempt.  Cholera  is  apt  to  find  its  earlier  victims 
there.  The  inroads  of  disease  are  assisted  by  their  strong  belief  in  an 
inevitable  fate,  which  gives  a  kind  of  bravado  or  indifference.  **What  is 
to  be,  will  be,"  and  the  belief  that  in  war  makes  the  Mohammedan  most 
recklessly  brave,  will  make  him  sit  down  supinely  amid  the  most  dan- 
gerous surroundings  when  plague  or  cholera  threaten.  The  Mohammedan 
is  less  polite  and  tolerant  than  the  Hindu.  Hinduism  accepts  every  belief 
as  truths  and  every  religion  as  a  way  of  salvation.  Mohammedans,  assured 
that  theirs  is  the  only  way,  have  less  of  tolerance  toward  other  faiths. 
Their  position  seems  to  be  that  the  faith  of  Mohammed  has  come  to 
improve  and  supersede  that  of  Christ.  Dr.  Speer  says,  **In  presenting 
Christianity  to  Mohammedans  we  are  presenting  what  is  already  known, 
judged  and  superseded." 

However  ignorant  she  may  be  of  her  own  faith,  every  woman  will 
loudly  insist  that  Christians  worship  three  gods. 

Mohammedans  have  been,  and  still  are,  lacking  in  education  and  in  that 
intellectual  grip  that  makes  the  most  of  educational  opportunities.  Gov- 
ernment gives  larger  grants  to  their  children  in  school,  as  it  recognizes 
them  as  belonging  to  '^backward  classes, "  and  feels  the  need  of  their  assist- 
ance in  places  of  influence.  A  new  ambition  has  recently  taken  hold  of 
them,  and  their  pronounced  and  genuine  loyalty  to  the  British  Raj  will 
doubtless  give  them  larger  opportunity  than  they  have  had  in  the  past. 

Notwithstanding  the  yielding  to  Hinduism  that  has  often  influenced  the 
Indian  Mohammedan,  the  innate  strength  and  nobility  of  his  religion  has 
g^ven  him  a  certain  strength  of  character. 
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The  Mohammedan  is  generally  recognized  as  a  sober  man  and  one  who 
gives  to  the  poor  and  accepts  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the  poor 
among  his  own  people.  He  is  never  afraid  or  ashamed  to  observe  the 
five   daily  seasons  of  prayer  and  may  often  be  seen  in  most  unexpected 

places,  turning  his 
face  toward  Mecca 
and  calling  upon  hie 
God    and  ours. 

Mohammedanism 
has  degraded  woman- 
hood. Hindus  declare 
that  the  purdah  was 
forced  upon  their 
women  i  n  order  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  Mo- 
hammedan conquerors. 
More  likely  they  fol- 
lowed the  Mohamme- 
dan custom  which  still 
prevails.  In  South 
India  they  are  the  only 
women  who  go  abroad 
veiled.  They  are 
proud  of  this  seclu- 
sion and  consider  it 
an  additional  claim  to 
respect.  Their  little 
girls  are  kept  in  from 
a  very  early  age,  which 
helps  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  education 
among  them.  In  com- 
paring the  condition  of  the  Mohammedan  woman  with  that  of  the 
Hindu,  we  find  the  differences  in  small  things — the  adjustment  of  the 
cloth,  the  kind  and  variety  of  jewelry  and  the  veil. 

Sir  William  Muirsays,"In  respect  of  married  life  the  condition  allotted 
by  the  Koran  to  woman  is  that  of  an  inferior,  dependent  creature,  destined 
only  for  the  service  of  her  master,  liable  to  be  cast  adrift  without  the 
assignment  of  a  single  reason,  or  the  notice  of  a  single  hour."  Principal 
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Fairbairn  says,  '*A  religion  that  does  not  purify  the  home  cannot  regen- 
erate the  race;  one  that  depraves  the  home  is  certain  to  deprave  humanity. 
Motherhood  is  to  be  sacred  if  manhood  is  to  be  honorable.  Spoil  the  wife 
of  sanctity  and  for  the  man  the  sanctities  of  life  have  perished." 

The  practice  of  Mohammedanism  like  that  of  Hinduism  is  generally 
better  than  it;)5  possibilities.  In  both  classes  there  are  enlightened  and 
liberated  individuals,  but  they  a^e  the  exceptions.  In  common  life  there 
is  strong  family  loyalty  and  something  of  affection.  Mohammedans  are 
hard  to  reach  and  impress  with  the  Christian  message.  The  more  of 
truth  one  has,  the  harder  it  is  to  change  his  belief,  and  the  elements  of 
truth  in  his  own  faith  make  it  more  difHcult  to  lead  him  to  accept  another. 
Moreover,  among  all  classes  it  is  easier  to  impress  the  weak  and  wavering 
than  those  who  are  fully  persuaded  in  their  own  minds.  But  there  are 
earnest  and  devoted  Christians  from  that  faith.  Dr.  VVherry  says  that  in 
the  north,  especially  the  Punjab  and  the  northwest  frontier  province, 
every  congregation  has  a  representation  from  the  Moslem  ranks.  Some 
of  the  churches  have  a  majority  of  their  membership  from  among  the 
Mussulmans. 

And  Rev.  C.  F.  Andrews  speaks  of  the  great  contribution  Islam  has  to 
make  to  the  Christian  church.  He  says,  *^The  great  strength  in  life 
which  comes  from  an  ordered  day  and  month  and  year  in  which  God  is 
ever  remembered,  and  his  worship  is  a  first  and  foremost  duty — that  god- 
liness which  we  are  in  danger  of  neglecting  amid  the  rush  and  hurry  of 
the  West — is  a  very  great  and  real  treasure  which  we  need  to  regain  within 
the  church."  Sir  Monier  Williams  has  said,  **There  is  a  finality  and  a 
want  of  elasticity  about  Mohammedanism  which  precludes  its  expanding 
beyond  a  certain  fixed  line  of  demarcation.  Having  reached  this  line,  it 
appears  to  lapse  backward — to  tend  toward  moral  and  mental  slavery,  to 
contract  with  the  narrower  and  narrower  circles  of  bigotry  and  exclu- 
siveness." 

It  remains  for  the  future  to  show  whether  this  exclusive  faith  has  enough 
of  the  possibility  of  adaptation  to  adjust  itself  to  the  conditions  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Some  earnest  and  advanced  Mohammedans  are  urging 
their  people  to  "march  with  the  current."  Dr.  Zwemer,  who  bears 
upon  his  heart  the  burden  of  the  Moslem  peril,  says,  '*Will  it  be  possible 
to  march  with  the  current  and  continue  to  bold  the  teaching  of  the  Koran 
and  the' Traditions ?  And  will  marching  with  the  current  of  science  and 
knowledge  ever  give  the  weary,  sinful,  sorrowing  millions  of  Islam  spir- 
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itual  peace,  or  lift  Mohammedan  womanhood  and  manhood  out  of  their 

degradation  into  the  glorious  inheritance  of  the  sons  of  God." 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  Christian  and  the  missionary  to  reflect  that  this 

faith  has  within  it  the  germs  of  disease  and  death.     We  who  have  great 

treasure,  though   in  earthen  vessels,    are  called   in  every  way  and  always 

to  bring  to  Mohammedans  as  to  all  non-Christian  people  the  knowledge 

of  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,    and  the  assurance  of  the  power 

of  an  endless  life. 

»•« 

THL  MOHAMMLDAN  WOMLN  OF  INDIA 

BY    DR.    JULIA    niSSKLL 

How  shall  she  know  the  worship  we  would  do  her? 

The  walls  are  high  and  she  is  very  far. 

How  shall  the  women's  message  reach  unto  her 

Above  the  tumult  of  the  packed  bazaar? 

Free  wind  of  March  against  the  lattice  blowing, 

Bear  thou  our  thanks ! — 

Go  forth  across  the  fields  we  may  not  roam  in — 

Out  of  our  shadow  pass! 

— Rudyard  Kipling, 

The  picture  is  a  vivid  one — the  picture  of  that  poem — and  draws  us  by 
the  sad  story  its  lines  portray.  We  have  seen  many  a  picture,  whose  story 
wc  have  wished  some  one  might  rehearse  to  us. 

Here  is  one  of  them.  These  walls  of  stone  or  brick,  the  rather  dark 
rooms,  the  small  windows  and  wooden  shutters  that  give  entrance  to  but 
few  rays  of  light  or  of  sunshine;  the  group  of  women  and  girls,  seated 
on  the  floor  at  their  duties.  The  wind  has  risen  and  stirs  the  shutters 
fastened  by  a  literal  latchstring  or  a  bolt.  How  free  that  wind!  From 
east  to  west  and  return,  whenever  and  wherever  it  desires,  'tis  free  to 
roam.  May  that  breeze  take  a  message  from  these  Mohammedan  women, 
that  some  one  may  hear  the  voice  of  the  wind  and  understand  and  come. 
An  eye  at  the  window  may  feel  the  breeze  and  have  a  glimpse  of  the 
*' packed  V)azaar, '*  and  the  narrow  street, — not  of  the  green  fields  that  rim 
the  city.  **Out  of  our  shadow  pass!*'  The  shadows  do  lie  deep  about 
this  house. 

*'How  do  you  like  this  town?  Better  than  the  one  you  came  from,  or 
not  as  well?"  we  ask.  **Why,  we  have  not  seen  this  town.  We  saw 
our  home,  the  house  where  we  were,  then  saw  the  compartment  of  the 
train,  and  then  this  house.  We  had  purdahs  about  us  at  the  railroad 
station,  then  we  were  put   into  a  tonga^  a  purdah   was  fastened   around 
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that  and  we  were  driven  here.  From  that  day  to  this  we  have  stayed  in 
our  house.  We  go  from  onQ  pi7tzra  (cage)  to  another  here,"  pointing 
to  a  room  adjoining. 

The  speaker  was  the  elder  of  two  wives.  The  younger,  fairer,  newer 
wife  had  been  confided  to  her  care,  and  she  seemed  tender  and  fond  of 
her  charge,  whose  infant  son  was  not  yet  a  year  old.  **I  take  all  the  care 
of  the  baby.     I  don't  let  her  do  any  work.'  * 

''You  sometimes  sit  (Hit  there,  do  you  not?"  motioning  to  the  porch. 
'*Yes,  sometimes,  when  there  is  no  one  at  home." 

When  other  members  returned  to  the  house  there  was  a  rap  on  the  door 
and  the  women  immediately  retired.  ''When  wc  need  anything  we  tell 
our  mother-in-law,  and  if  she  approves  she  reminds  'our  oivner''  of  what 
is  wantedj  and  he  provides  if  he  chooses  to  do  so." 

The  Mohammedan  woman  with  her  strange  dress  and  ways,  is  one  gift 
of  the  Moslem  invasion  to  India.  The  zenana  system  is  another  gift. 
The  former  is  one  for  whom  the  Hindu  woman  feels  an  antipathy,  not 
sympathy;  the  latter  though  now  adopted  by  some  Hindus,  is  at  variance 
with  Hindu  customs.  The  Moslem  women  are  known  by  different  names 
in  different  lands,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  land,  as,  Moham- 
medan, Mussulman,  Khoja,  Punjabi  (from  the  northern  province  of  Pun- 
jab), Afghan,  and  so  forth. 

These  women  speak  Mussulmance  or  Hindustanee,  and  their  tongue  for 
some  reason  is  understood  most  generally  through  all  India,  more  so  than 
any  other  one  of  the  languages  spoken  there  save  English.  It  is  directly 
related  to  the  Turkish  and  Arabic,  but  has  been  modified  as  spoken,  by 
the  local  languages  or  dialects,  as  by  tiic  Marathi  of  Western  India. 

And  if  the  names  of  this  sister  of  ours  vary,  so  does  her  station  in  life. 
From  that  of  the  Hegum  of  J^hopal  who  attended  the  coronation  of  their 
Majesties  in  London  and  was  the  only  queen,  in  her  own  right,  of  Indian 
birth  present  there,  to  the  poor  Mohammedan  woman  who  works  for  a 
living,  'tis  a  long  step.  To  some  of  those  poor  women  are  assigned  the 
most  menial  tasks  ever  performed  for  any  town — those  of  town  scavenger. 
On  these  one  looks  in  sympathy,  horror,  amazement — horror  at  the  filth 
they  must  endure,  sympathy  that  any  woman  need  perform  those  duties, 
amazement  that  the  need  exists. 

And  if  her  position  varies,  so  does  her  dress.  Here  we  meet  the  most 
important  point  of  her  life  and  training,  the  veil  ox  purdah.  Even  so 
important  a  person  as  the  Begum  of  I3hopi)l  wears  a  veil  that  hides  her 
face  completely  and  gives  but  tiny  apertures  for  her  eyes.     The  poorer 
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classes  of  these  sisters  conform  to  the  Hindu  form  of  dress  as  the  simplest 
and  cheapest.  The  Mohammedan  woman's  dress  consists  of  a  pair  of  not 
very  loose  drawers  of  some  colored  material,  never  white,  reaching  to  the 
ankles,  and  some  drapery,  often  white,  over  the  head,  never  over  the  face; 
and  a  close  fitting  bodice  that  may  have  long  sleeves  or  short,  or  no 
sleeves  at  all.  This  dress  is  not  as  graceful,  not  as  becomingf  as  the 
Hindu  woman's;  the  scant  drapery  fastened  at  the  waist  does  not  hide  the 
drawers,  and  the  latter  are  distasteful  to  the  Hindu  woman.  In  homes 
of  the  wealthy  the  drawers  are  often  made  of  costly  material,  red  or  crim- 
son or  yellow  satin.  Only  the  well  to  do  wear  shoes.  One  point  recom- 
mends this  dress,  that  two  parts  of  this  must  he  sewn,  the  drawers  and  the 
bodice.  This  is  an  incentive  to  the  women  to  sew,  for  every  garment 
fashioned  at  home  by  their  hands  saves  expense.  Tiny  maidens  of  four 
may  begin  to  wear  this  garb,  and  then  it  is  a  pretty  sight.  These  women 
have  a  white  sheet  wrapped  around  them,  covering  head  and  all,  when- 
ever they  step  outside  their  own  door,  and  so  they  pass  down  the  street 
and  throw  off  this  purdah  on  entering  another  door. 

There  are  several  terms  that  demand  some  attention  here, — harem^ 
zenana^  furdah^  veil^  gosha.  Harem  is  an  Arabic  word  meaning  what 
is  forbidden  to  be  touched.  Thus  the  harem  is  a  separate  apartment  not 
to  be  entered  save  by  those  who  belong  there;  zenana  is  from  zan^ 
*'woman/'  and  means  ^'pertaining  to  woman" — that  apartment  intended 
for  her.  The  veil  is  due  to  Mahomet  himself  who  desired  his  fairest, 
best-loved,  youngest  and  newest  wife  to  be  protected  from  the  gaze  of 
other  men,  that  her  beauty  might  not  be  known  to  them — only  to  himself. 
Sir  William  Muir  says  the  veil  is  obligatory  on  all  who  acknowledge  the 
Koran  as  the  authorized  book.  From  the  Koran  'tis  impossible  for  the 
loyal  and  consistent  Moslem  to  turn  aside.  So  we  find  that  all  women  of 
this  sect  wear  the  veil.  However,  in  homes  of  the  poor  the  face  is  not 
hidden.  In  such  homes,  too,  says  Mrs.  Marcus  B.  Fuller,  there  is  often 
but  one  room  for  the  entire  family,  who  therefore  have  no  zenana  system. 

Purdah  means  curtain,  and  refers  to  the  drapery  behind  which  are 
seated  the  women  of  many  of  these  homes.  At  an  entertainment  a  part 
of  one  room  may  be  curtained  off  for  these  women.  Thus  secluded,  they 
may  see  and  be  seen  by  only  husbands,  fathers,  brothers,  sons,  nephews, 
grandfathers  and  uncles  older  than  their  fathers.  So  that  of  two  brothers 
one  may  not  even  know  the  other's  wife  by  sight!  In  some  parts  of  India 
the  zenana  is  affected  by  the  Hindu  merely  as  a  standard  of  respecuibility. 

Gosha   is   a   Mohammedan   term  that   means  a  corner  or  retired   spot. 
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When  two  or  more  families  occupy  the  same  house,  if  a  husband  or  father 
wishes  to  enter  the  door,  he  calls  out  loudly,  **  Goska  /'*  Then  doors  close, 
purdahs  are  let  down,  women  retire  to  their  **cages, "  and  when  the  man 
enters  there  may  be  no  one  visible! 

Some  husbands  have  punished  their  wives  by  instant  death  for  having 
disobeyed  these  laws  of  the  home.  The  husband  is  absolute  ** owner'*  of 
the  wife,  who  often  refers  to  him  by  that  name.  Many  a  wife  is  too  loyal 
or  too  afraid  even  to  say  that  she  desires  freedom. 

Surely  this  view  of  the  other  side  of  the  purdah  is  an  incentive  to  us 
to  do  our  part  for  these  who  sit  where  the  shadows  droop  so  heavily  and 
where  burdens  seem  more  than  frail  women  may  bear.  God  is  pitiful 
who  will  hear  us  if  we  pray  and  give  that  they  may  at  last  find  the  great 
Burden  Bearer  and  know  of  his  love  for  them. 


»^»«- 
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Ffom  Gwen  M*  Jones^  Madura » India 

Only  a  few^eeks  in  this  land  and  already  it  seems  hard  to  realize  that 
I  have  ever  been  away,  so  well  do  my  memories  of  the  past  fit  into  the 
realities  of  the  present!  When  I  arrived  here  and  met  my  mother  and 
father,  and  all  the  missionary  and  Indian  friends,  I  rather  felt  as  one  of 
my  Mangalapuram  girls  put  it,  that  after  years  in  a  strange  land  I  had  at 
last  come  home!  The  mission  has  placed  me  right  in  the  school  from  the 
first,  so  that  I  might  relieve  in  a  small  measure  the  great  pressure  under 
which  Miss  Chandler  and  Miss  Curtiss  are  working.  The  greater  part 
of  my  time  of  course  is  given  over  to  the  study  of  Tamil. 

I  suppose  Mangalapuram  has  often  been  described  to  you  so  there  is  no 
need  of  my  dwelling  on  that,  but  I  cannot  get  over  the  beauty  and  the 
interest  of  the  place.  In  this  large  compound,  right  in  the  heart  of 
Madura,  over  three  hundred  bright  and  most  lovable  Christian  girls  carry 
on  their  school  work  and  school  life,  which  is  very  much  like  any  large 
girls'  school  in  America,  while  just  without  the  flowers  and  peace  of 
these  grounds  the  deepest  of  heathenism  streams  by.  Every  day  we  hear 
the  wildly  weird  music  of  the  passing  funerals  and  weddings  (from  a 
distance  they  can  hardly  be  distinguished),  while  all  day  long  the  cries 
and  voices  of  those  passing,  drift  in  to  our  ears.  How  it  makes  me  long 
for  the  time  when  I  shall  know  the  language  and  be  able  to  help  a  little 
more. 

People  ask  me  for  my  first    impressions  of  India,  but  those  are  almost 
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impossible  to  ^ivc,  for  things  seem  so  natural  that  even  the  numberless 
little  ^^skifi'Jos''  failed  to  give  me  any  other  feeling  than  that  of  utmost 
naturalness!  I  am  glad,  so  very  glad  I  am  here  and  hope  and  pray  that 
I  may  unflinchingly  meet  and  improve  the  immense  opportunities  about 
me. 

Ffx>in  Isabelle  Harley^  Harpoot,  Turkey 

It  is  almost  four  weeks  since  we  arrived  at  llarpoot  and  they  have  been 
happy  weeks,  full  of  new  and  interesting  experiences.  You  have  un- 
doubtedly heard  about  our  journey;  that  the  original  plan  of  coming  into 
Turkey  by  way  of  Samsoun  was  changed  at  Constantinople,  and  that 
instead  we  came  in  by  way  of  Alexandretta  and  Aintab  with  Dr.  Shepard. 
What  more  congenial  compani(jn  could  we  have  had?  We  felt  so  safe  in 
his  care  and  even  cholera  held  no  fear  for  us  while  we  were  with  him.  It 
was  a  rare  treat  to  enter  Aintab  in  his  party  and  to  see  the  people  with 
extended  arms  and  beiiming  faces  welcome  him  home  again.  We  were 
delayed  there  a  week  but  it  was  a  happy  delay.  A  joy  indeed  it  was  to 
meet  the  Aintab  circle  and  to  see  something  of  the  work  there.  When  the 
time  came  for  us  to  press  on,  we  were  refreshed  and  rested  and  ready  for 
the  next  ten  days'  journey. 

Miss  North  joined  us  at  Aintab  and  we  found  in  her  a  congenial  and 
competent  guide  as  far  as  Diabekir.  There  she  left  us  to  go  to  Mardin; 
and  we  waited  two  days  for  Miss  Riggs  and  Mr.  W'ard  who  came  out  to* 
meet  us,  but  on  account  of  quarantine  regulations  were  delayed  two  days. 
The  next  three  days  and  the  last  were  especially  delightful.  The  road 
took  us  over  the  mountains  from  the  top  of  which  we  got  the  most  ex- 
quisite views,  and  the  air  was  just  bracing  enough  to  make  us  feel  full 
of  life  and  able  to  enjoy  everything — even  the  stones — to  the  very  utmost. 

During  our  ride  the  last  morning,  as  the  road  brought  us  into  view  of 
it,  we  caught  glimpses  of  llarpoot  on  the  hill  far  across  the  plain.  First 
impressions  always  abide,  and  I  shall  enjoy  forever  the  feeling  which 
came  over  me  when  I  first  saw  the  city  which  is  to  be  mv  home. 

Beautifully  located,  llarpoot  connnands  a  view  that  is,  in  whatever 
direction  you  look,  inspiring  ami  satisfying.  The  mountains  though  bare 
and  a  direct  contrast  to  our  New  England  mountain  scenery,  are  made 
beautiful  by  the  lights  and  shadows  as  they  play  upon  them.  As  we  began 
to  descend  the  last  mountain  we  saw  the  form  of  a  man  who  looked  like 
an  American — somehow  it  is  verv  easv  to  tell  an  American  in  this  conn- 
try.  It  proved  to  be  Mr.  Browne,  our  dear  touring  missionary.  His 
greetings  and  welcome  were  of  the  heartiest  kind,  I  assure  you.     A  little 
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farther  on  Dr.  Atkinson  and  little  Alice  met  iis,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
saw  the  entire  group  of  missionaries, — except  Mrs.  Browne  and  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Margot,  who  had  remained  at  Harpoot  to  welcome  us  there, — 
come  running  out  from  under  the  shade  of  a  large  tree  to  meet  us.  How 
glad  were  the  handshakes  and  expressions  of  joy  at  our  arrival,  and  I 
assure  you  there  was  nothing  but' gladness  in  my  heart  as  we  exchanged 
the  greetings.  The  tree  under  whose  shade  we  saw  them  emerge  held  a 
secret  whith  was  revealed  as  we  approached  it.  These  good  friends, 
anticipating  our  needs,  had  spread  a  most  delicious  lunch.  When  we  had 
satisfied  the  inner  man  with  food,  we  got  into  our  a r abas  again  and 
started  on  the  homeward  stretch  across  Mezreh  and  up  the  long  hard  pull 
to  Harpoot.  At  the  top  Mrs.  Browne,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Margot,*  and 
some  of  the  native  friends  were  waiting  to  greet  us. 

After  depositing  all  unnecessary  baggage  at  the  compound,  we  went 
to  the  missionaries'  summer  place  at  the  Garden,  around  on  the  other  side 
of  the  mountain  from  Harpoot  to  spend  Sunday  and  rest.  It  was  in  every 
way  a  day  of  rest.  The  post  the  day  before  had  brought  many  letters 
from  home  and  these  we  read  in  the  quiet  of  our  new  surroundings.  The 
next  week  we  moved  into  the  city  and  are  now  in  the  full  swing  of  work. 
At  least  the  others  are,  while  I  am  digging  away  at  the  language. 

I  desire  that  this  year  shall  accomplish  something  more  than  merely 
getting  a  hold  on  the  language,  so  every  day  1  go  into  the  kindergarten  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  teachers  and  children,  and  to  learn  the 
ways  and  means  of  doings  things  and  to  give  such  help  as  I  can.  I  hope 
before  long  to  have  the  language  sufficiently  well  in  hand  to  enter  wholly 
into  the  work. 

From  Mrs«  Alice  ^epard  RIggSt  Harpoot^  Turkey  ( from  a  letter  to  her  college  friends) 
I  remember  well  how  I  used  to  wonder  when  I  was  in  college  just  what 
work  would  fall  to  my  lot  as  a  missionary  to  Turkey.  It  seems  as  if  ever 
since  I  got  here  about  a  year  ago,  I  have  been  finding  out.  One  does  not 
find  out  all  at  once  what  it  means  to  be  a  missionary  any  more  than  one 
finds  out  all  there  is  in  college  life  the  first  week  in  college.  It  takes  a 
long  time  and  a  lot  of  living.  So  before  I  tell  you  about  the  little  here 
and  the  little  there  that  fell  to  my  lot  as  the  new  married  lady  of  the 
station,  let  me  tell  you  about  what  I  found  the  other  people  doing, — the 
people  who  are  missionary  specialists. 

There  are  three  principal  kinds  of  work  here, — the  evangelistic,  the 
medical   and  the  educational.     Our  city   is  built  on  the  cliffy  top  of  a 
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mountain  overlooking  a  beautiful  plain  dotted  over  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty  villages.  Most  of  these  villages  are  very  poor.  The  people  live  in 
dark  one-room  houses  with  no  windows.  In  the  winter  they  have  no 
means  of  heating  the  houses  except  by  a  few  pieces  of  dried  manure  ihat 
are  kept  smoldering  in  a  hole  in  the  mud  floor  of  the  room.  They  place 
a  high  stool  over  this  hole  and  then  throw  a  quilt  over  it  to  stick  their 
hands  and  feet  under  while  their  backs  freeze.  Often  they  have  the  sheep 
and  goats  and  cows  living  with  them  in  a  cellar-like  place  just  below, 
and  sometimes  in  the  living  room  itself.  This  is  a  great  help  to  them  in 
keeping  the  house  warm.  Some  of  these  little  villages  have  their  little 
chapel  or  schoolhouse  where  their  preacher-teacher,  trained  in  our 
schools,  teach  on  week  days  and  preach  on  Sundays ;  but  some  have  not 
even  this. 

13ut  most  of  the  missionaries  in  this  station  are  connected  with  the  edu- 
cational work  centered  in  Euphrates  College.  This  educational  institution 
is  really  much  more  than  a  college,  having  in  it  students  of  all  grades 
from  kindergarten  up,  and  registering  five  to  seven  hundred  students. 
The  nearest  American  institution  of  its  kind  is  nine  days*  journey  by 
horseback,  and  situated  as  it  is  here  in  the  far  interior  of  Turkey  and  at 
the  border  of  a  region  that  has  been  practically  untouched  by  missionary 
work,  it  has  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  carry  out  its  purpose  of  pre- 
paring Christian  leaders.  This  country  never  needed  leaders  so  much  as 
it  does  now,  and  the  students  going  out  from  this  college  are  leaders  in 
many  different  ways.  Many  of  the  girls  go  back  to  the  villages  to  teach 
the  little  village  schools  and  to  be  a  source  of  help  to  their  uneducated 
sisters.  Many  others  become  the  wives  of  educated  young  men  and  make 
homes  which  are  a  marvellous  contrast  to  the  homes  about  them.  For 
this  home  making,  they  are  prepared  in  the  schools  by  being  taught 
cooking  and  sewing  and  many  other  practical  things.  In  the  boys'  de- 
partment, there  is  an  industrial  self-help  department  which  not  only  gives 
the  boys  a  chance  to  partially  earn  their  own  way,  but  teaches  them 
many  useful  trades. 

What  is  the  part  which  the  missionary  plays  in  all  this?  The  mission- 
ary's work  is  to  be  a  leader  of  leaders.  Mr.  Riggs,  as  president,  has  to 
keep  the  machinery  of  this  complex  plant  running  smoothly.  But  much 
more,  he  has  to  keep  in  personal  touch  with  all  the  teachers  and  students, 
have  meetings  with  them,  teach  classes,  and  in  all  the  routine  uphold  be- 
fore them  the  ideal  of  strong  Christian  manhood.  And  so  the  lady  prin- 
cipal of  the  girls'  department  (Miss  Daniels),  is  constantly  with  girls  and 
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teachers,  and  has  her  personal  touch  on  all  the  work,  from  furnishing 
dishes  for  the  dining  room  and  kitchen,  to  writing  hundreds  of  letters  to 
keep  people  in  America  interested  in  her  girls.  And  the  American  lady 
teachers,  while  they  are  teaching  English  and  botany  and  Bible  to  the 
girls  are  thinking  of  how  they  can  get  down  to  their  hearts  and  consciences, 
how  they  can  win  their  confidence  and  bring  them  to  Christ.  How  closely 
'  the  girls  and  boys  and  the  native  teachers  watch  all  the  missionaries  to 
see  how  deep  their  religion  goes  in  their  own  lives  and  how  much  it  is 
worth!  Each  missionary  specialist  has  work  outside  of  the  specialty. 
There  are  always  meetings  to  attend  and  to  lead  and  calls  to  make  and  to 
receive.  There  are  dealings  with  the  government;  there  are  all  sorts  of 
quarrels  to  arbitrate;  there  are  the  poor  who  are  ** always  with  us.*' 

And  it  is  just  these  extras  that  make  up  the  ** specialty**  of  the  married 
lady  missionary.  For  example,  the  ** singles**  need  some  one  to  keep 
house  for  them,  and  at  present  we  have  a  jolly  tableful  of  them  with  us. 
Of  course  I  have  a  native  cook,  and  he  is  a  veritable  jewel  too,  who  does 
all  the  marketing  (women  do  not  go  to  market  here)  as  well  as  the  cook- 
ing; but  housekeeping  is  very  different  in  this  country  from  what  it  is  in 
America,  the  land  of  the  **ready  made.**  It  is  a  splendid  thing  for  so 
many  of  the  station  to  ^et  together  for  meals  because  we  have  so  little 
social  life.  The  birthday  of  any  member  of  the  family  gives  a  fine  excuse 
for  inviting  the  others  in  and  having  an  evening  of  fun  when  we  act  for 
all  the  world  like  a  lot  of  college  girls  and  boys. 

Another  part  of  my  specialty  is  the  charge  of  the  needlework  industry 
for  the  poor  women  of  this  city.  There  is  so  little  industry  in  the  country 
that  it  is  diflficult  for  a  woman  to  find  work  to  support  herself  and  her 
family,  and  there  are  many  who  have  to  do  this.  Most  of  the  women  and 
girls  know  how  to  do  beautiful  lace  work,  and  with  the  designs  and  the 
materials  provided  for  them,  they  do  the  work  in  their  homes  in  spare 
moments  between  their  housework,  and  then  bring  it  to  us  once  a  week  to 
get  their  pay  and  some  new  work.  As  they  arc  all  gathered  together  on  that 
morning  in  the  workroom,  we  have  Bible  reading  and  prayer  with  them. 
I  hope  that  some  of  the  girls  who  do  not  have  as  much  work  at  home  as 
the  women,  may  be  able  to  come  several  days  in  the  week  and  work  here 
in  the  workroom  while  some  one  reads  something  instructive  and  uplifting 
to  them,  so  that  this  work  may  be  a  means  of  bringing  them  mental  and 
spiritual  food,  as  well  as  the  physical  food  which  it  earns  for  them.  And 
for  the  women  this  same  thing  can  be  accomplished  by  visiting  them  in 
their  homes  and  talking  and  reading  with  them;  this  I  hope  to  do  during 
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the  winter.  But  more  still,  I  long  to  visit  the  Turkish  women  in  their 
homes  in  the  same  way.  Wherever  I  have  gone  into  their  homes  they' 
have  received  me  most  cordially  and  listened  well  to  the  reading,  and 
sometimes  I  would  find  one  who  could  read  for  herself.  How  you  would 
love  to  visit  some  of  these  Turkish  homes  ''behind  the  veil"  where  the 
women  have  their  own  secluded  quarters  and  see  the  pretty  faces  which 
have  always  been  covered  with  a  thick  veil  when  you  have  seen  them 
outside.  In  the  better  class  of  homes  you  will  find  them  fascinatingly 
pretty  and  refined  in  their  manners  and  speech,  and  often  dressed  with 
taste  and  elegance.  Now  and  then  you  find  one  who  has  learned  to  read, 
and  it  almost  makes  you  ache  to  think  of  the  possibilities  buried  in  these 
four  walls.  And  yet  you  seldom  meet  a  group  of  Turkish  women  among ' 
whom  there  are  not  some  who  show  up  in  a  glaring  light  the  vulgarity  and 
the  low  plane  to  which  their  religion  has  brought  them.  Quite  a  group 
of  Moslem  women  came  to  see  me  a  few  days  ago  and  asked  me  to  show 
them  over  the  girls'  school.  They  were  particularly  delighted  with  the 
kindergarten  where  the  children  sang  some  of  their  motion  songs  for  them. 
We  have  one  little  Turkish  girl  in  the  primary  department,  and  her  sister 
has  just  come  to  enter  kindergarten;  but  since  the  language  of  the  schools 
is  Armenian  which  the  Turks  do  not  understand,  they  are  the  only  ones 
in  the  schools.  In  Constantinople  there  are  many  Turkish  girls  being 
educated  in  schools  under  missionary  management,  and  we  pray  that  the 
time  may  soon  come  when  that  will  be  possible  here. 

From  Helen  Curtis*  Marsovan*  Turkey 

Our  long  journey  came  to  an  end  last  Friday  when  the  Pyes  and  I 
reached  here  under  the  guidance  of  a  large  and  cordial  escort.  From  the 
start  it  has  all  been  delightful  even  including  the  delays  and  quarantines. 
I  have  enough  pleasant  memories  from  this  trip  to  feed  my  mind  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  There  has  not  been  the  slightest  excuse  for  loneliness, 
or  homesicknchs,  and  I  am  sure  Marsovan  is  not  the  place  to  foster  any- 
thing of  that  sort.  Everything  has  far  exceeded  my  expectations,  and 
even  now  I  feel  and  share  the  fondness  for  this  work  and  place  that  is  so 
evident  among  all  the  workers. 

Miss  Willard  is  allowing  me  time  to  become  acquainted,  and  somewhat  . 
established,  before  giving  me  full  work.  I  have  made  a  beginning  how- 
ever, and  have  three  different  classes  in  English,  a  regular  morning  to 
lead  prayers  and  some  supervision  of  the  lace  making  and  embroidery. 
Later  I  shall  meet  all  the  girls  in  gymnastic  classes.  In  a  few  days  my 
Qwn  lessons  will  begin,  and  I  am  most  eager  to  start  that  work  which 
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must  be,  to  share  in  any  way  in  the  work  as  I  would  like  to.  Everyone  has 
been  so  kind  and  thoughtful  for  my  comfort  in  every  way.  I  take  my 
midday  meal  with  Dr.  White  and  his  family.  To  go  into  their  home 
would  be  sufficient  to  drive  away  all  missionary  prejudice.  I  am  learning 
many  things.  I  realize  for  the  first  time  how  unfair  we  Americans  are 
to  judge  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  by  those  who  may  happen  to  annoy  us 
in  some  small  town  in  our  own  land.  Here  one  learns  to  have  respect  for 
them  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation.  I  am  delighted  to  find,  too,  that  the 
work  in  the  ^hoolroom  is  so  thorough  and  so  adequate.  These  schools 
are  in  advance  of  ours  at  home  in  many  respects,  for  here  music  and 
domestic  science  and  sewing  and  Bible  study  are  included  in  the  curricu- 
lum. They  are  not  considered  extras.  It  is  all  full  of  Silver  Bay  atmos- 
phere, where'each  task,  each  event  of  the  day  is  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of 
prayer.  The  rush  of  many  things  does  not  here  crowd  out  time  for 
prayer  and  quiet  thinking  together.  That  must  be  the  secret  of  the  suc- 
cess of  these  schools,  and  the  reason  that  the  missionaries  find  such  joy  in 
their  work.  They  have  such  wholesome  good  times,  too.  Some  of  us 
play  one  or  two  sets  of  tennis  every  day,  or  enjoy  the  horses  for  an  hour. 
On  vSaturday  we  are  going  to  the  vineyards  for  a  picnic!  I  am  so  glad 
that  my  good  times  at  camp  arc  likely  to  be  continued  here. 

The  trip  from  Samsoun  to  Marsovan  was  delightful.  It  seemed  to  me 
like  genteel  g>'psying.  We  were  four  days  on  the  Black  Sea  instead  of 
two,  one  twenty-four  hours  doing  quarantine,  and  another  waiting  for  the 
sea  to  calm  sufficiently  for  us  to  land.  We  had  about  as  rough  weather 
as  is  possible,  and  you  may  know  the  reputation  the  Black  Sea  has  made 
for  itself.  The  landing  in  the  small  boat  would  have  been  frightful,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  skill  of  the  six  oarsmen.  We  rode  in  on  the  breast  of 
a  great  wave  that  sent  us  scudding  as  though  we  were  on  a  toboggan. 
Then  the  sailors  picked  us  up  one  by  one  and  waded  ashore  with  us, — a 
novel  experience.  Dr.  Riggs  met  us  and  was  a  delightful  traveling  com- 
panion. 


♦•-•- 


"  The  one  motive  that  makes  any  other  effective,  and  endures  where 
others  grow  weak,  is  love  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  loving  purpose 
to  obey  his  word  of  commission.  Nothing  less  than  this  is  sufficient  to 
sustain  for  long  periods  the  Christianas  missionary  enthusiasm.  The  enthu- 
siasm generated  in  a  great  convention,  or  by  striking  and  thrilling  address, 
often  prompts  generous  giving.  But  the  glow  of  it  fades,  and  steady 
principle   must  be  relied  upon  to  keep  in  action   the  impulses  started  in 
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HELPS  FOR  LLADLRS 

Chapter  IV 

KY  MARY  PRKSTON 

As  she  approaches  Chapter  IV,  of  Touring  in  the  Glcam^  the  Mission 
Circle  leader  will  almost  surely  draw  a  breath  of  relief. 

The  stories  of  Buddha,  of  Lao-Tsze  and  Confucius,  accounts  of  Hindu 
and  Chinese  worship,  have  been  confusing  and  difficult  to  present  in  an 
elementary  way  to  the  child's  mind.  Here  at  last  in  Jthe  animistic  beliefs 
is  something  comparatively  simple.  Children  with  their  imaginative 
powers  unbridled  as  yet  will  easily  comprehend  this  spirit  worship  of  the 
** grown-up"  children  in  the  human  race.  So  readily,  in  fact,  will  their 
minds  receive  impressions  from  tales  of  spirits  and  snakes  and  witch  doc- 
tors, so  prone  will  they  be  to  let  their  imaginations  enlarge  upon  the 
stories  told  until  they  become  fairly  real  and  terrifying,  that  the  leader 
will  do  well  to  exercise  extreme  caution  in  her  choice  of  illustrations, 
altogether  leaving  out  the  horrible,  and  to  continually  emphasize  the 
reality  of  our  Heavenly  Father  and  the  falseness  of  the  spirit  belief. 

In  line  with  this  warning,  Luke  ii,  S-14,  with  its  account  of  the  shep- 
herds' fright  at  that  which  they  could  not  understand  and  its  companion 
messages  of  **Fear  not'*  and  '* Peace  and  good  will  among  men,"  is  sug- 
gested as  the  Scripture  selection.  Let  the  prayer  be  a  very  simple  petition 
that  the  Father  will  use  us  to  carry  those  messages  to  the  people  who  are 
always  afraid  because  they  do  not  know  any  better. 

Starting  with  this  familiar  illustration  of  fear  and  its  needlessness  as  a 
beginning,  the  leader  may  go  on  to  explain  briefly  the  animistic  belief  in 
evil  spirits,  its  consequent  system  of  propitiating  them,  and  the  accom- 
panying superstitions  and  faith  in  charms  and  witch  doctors. 

We  Congregational ists  will  naturally  devote  the  larger  share  of  our 
meeting  to  Africa,  since  we  are  best  acquainted  with  that  country.  Per- 
haps the  * 'Gleam"  will  allow  us  to  spend  a  day  there.  If  so  we  shall 
visit  a  native  kraal,  go  inside  a  hut,  see  the  women  with  their  babies  at 
work  in  the  fields  and  at  their  mills,  play  a  bit  with  the  children,  wit- 
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ness  the  treatment  of  a  sick  man  by  the  witch  doctor,  watch  the  men  pie- 
pare  for  war  with  absolute  faith  in  their  fetishes,  see  a  girl  run  away 
because  she  does  not  wish  to  marry  the  man  to  whom  she  is  sold,  and 
following  her  to  the  mission  school,  get  a  glimpse  of  that  portion  of  mission 
work. 

Licaders  will  find,  ''Flashlights  into  Zulu  Homes"  and  **Why  African 
Mothers  Fear"  (leaflets  obtainable  at  the  Hoard  Rooms  for  5  cents  each) 
helpful  in  their  own  preparation,  though  some  of  the  stories  should  not 
lie  repeated  just  as  they  are  to  children.  The  December  Life  and  Light 
has  two  good  articles,  others  appear  on  pages  201  and  208  of  the  volume 
for  1910  (see  page  196  for  a  picture  of  a  kraal),  and  in  the  September  and 
February  numbers  of  1911.  Children  of  Africa^  by  James  B.  Baird, 
P'etishism  in  West  Africa^  by  Robert  H.  Nassau,  Missionary  Story- 
Sketches  and  Folk  Lore  from  Africa^  by  Alexander  B.  Camphor,  are 
only  three  of  the  many  books  good  for  reference. 

An  African  Curio  Box,  which  is  loaned  from  the  Board  Rooms  for 
fifteen  cents,  will  prove  helpful  in  this  meeting  if  it  can  be  obtained. 
Some  Junior  Secretaries  also  have  these  boxes  for  the  use  of  their  leaders. 

That  the  children  may  have  some  part  in  the  program,  let  one  represent 
the  blind  man  making  sacrifice  to  Leezaba  in  Assam,  and  another  Moung 
Gyi  in  Northern  Burma,  and  allow  each  to  tell  in  three  or  four  minutes 
a  little  about  his  life  and  his  way  of  **going  to  church."  Rather  than 
trying  to  visit  their  countries  in  the  **Gleam, "  since  too  many  back- 
grounds are  confusing,  let  the  car  be  used  during  the  day  which  the  Band 
spends  in  exploring  Africa  to  bring  down  to  that  country  these  two  repre- 
sentatives of  other  spirit  worshiping  races. 

As  the  children's  sympathies  will  be  aroused  even  more  than  usual 
by  this  story  of  **fear,"  be  sure  that  the  final  impression  is  of  the  joyful 
change  which  our  missionary  message  brings  about  and  of  the  definite 
part  which  the  Band  through  its  connection  with  the  Woman*s  Board 
has  or  may  have  in  that  change. 


•m% 


SuRRLY  it  is  no  accidental  thing  that  practically  all  the  starving  die  in 
the  lands  where  the  Christ's  influence  has  not  gone.  We  have  looked  out 
on  great  Hindu  famines,  we  have  looked  out  on  great  Buddhist  famines, 
we  have  looked  out  on  great  Confucian  famines,  we  have  looked  out  on 
great  Mohammedan  famines ;  we  have  not  looked  out  on  any  great  Chris- 
tian famines;  for  wherever  His  influence  has  gone,  even  on  the  plane 
off  the  common  necessities  of  human  life,  Jesus  Christ  is  suflicient  for 
the  needs  of  all  men. — Robert  E.  Speer. 
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MRS.  SPENCER  FEELS  THE  CONTAGION 

BY  HAZKL  BANKS  NORTH ROP 

Events  had  conspired,  as  they  sometimes  do,  to  knock  at  the  soul  of 
Mrs.  Warrington  Spencer.  Three  events  there  were,  and  they  attacked 
the  lady  in  her  one  vulnerable  spot. 

Mrs.  Spencer  was  an  efficient  member  of  the  Ashland  Avenue  Church. 
Most  people  liked  her.  A  few,  who  did  not,  spoke  of  her  as  bristling 
with  executive  ability.  The  minister,  they  said,  would  as  soon  dare  un- 
dertake a  social  or  church  reception  without  Mrs.  Spencer's  chairmanship 
as  to  tell  the  moon  to  stand  still. 

The  first  of  the  three  events  came  in  the  guise  of  a  Sunday-school 
convention  in  another  city.  Mrs.  Spencer  went  as  delegate.  Nobody 
else  was  spoken  of.  Warrington  told  his  wife  he  guessed  she  could  give 
pointers  to  the  best  speaker  there.  Mrs.  Warrington  patted  his  shoulder 
and  looked  conscious. 

**The  best  speaker  there,"  was  a  brisk  young  man  seemingly  the  age 
of  Mrs.  Spencer's  Sunday-school  class  of  young  people.  *^Is  he  twenty?"  , 
she  asked  herself.  He  had  made  perhaps  a  dozen  remarks,  when  'she 
said:  **He  is  older  than  he  looks.  He  must  be  thirty."  As  the  minutes 
slipped  by  she  forgot  his  age.  A  new  prophet  of  the  Lord  was  speak- 
ing. She  twisted  her  muff  cord  uneasily.  He  hammered  the  desk  and 
waved  his  arms,  and  Mrs.  Warrington  Spencer  forgot  how  capable  she 
was. 

'^Have  we  the  right" —  and  the  yoimg  man  pounded  the  desk — **to 
leave  missions  out  of  the  Sunday  school?" 

Mrs.  Spencer  could  see  no  connection. 

**Do  we  not  wrongly  consider  tiem  as  an  appeal  from  the  Board?  as 
an  artificial  graft?  an  optional  of  our  religion?" 

An  optional  ?  The  lady  looked  at  the  man.  Everybody  she  knew 
either  said:  **Yes,  I  do  believe  in  missions,"  or,  *'No,  T  don't  believe  in 
missions."  Mrs.  Spencer  often  attended  missionary  meetings,  gave  her 
dollar  each  year,  and  went  her  way. 

*^If  we  think  closely,"  the  young  man  seemed  whispering  to  Mrs. 
Spencer's  very  soul,  ^'we  see  that  the  missionary  spirit  goes  back  of  the 
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church,  back  of  the  Bible,  back  of  the  Christian  life,  to  Christ's  very 
heart.     Missions  is  our  religion!" 

Mrs.  Spencer  leaned  back,  and  wished  she  might  fan  herself.  She 
thought  she  had  come  to  a  Sunday-school  convention.  But  the  young 
man  kept  on. 

**We  must  become  exposed  to  missions  as  to  the  contagion  of  smallpox. 
No  one  will  ever  become  interested  when  the  subject  is  being  treated  in 
another  room!"  And  Mrs.  Spencer,  having  been  exposed,  went  home. 
There  she  was  overtaken  by  the  second  of  the  three  events. 

The  Ashland  Avenue  Church  saw  fit,  now  and  then,  to  adorn  its  serv- 
ices with  some  out-of-town  celebrity.  And  the  Warrington  Spencers 
invariably  threw  open  their  doors  in  entertainment  of  that  person.  One 
month  later  a  missionary  from  Africa  put  in  an  appearance. 

**A  delightful  man,"  said  Mrs.  Spencer,  '*for  a  missionary."  War- 
rington Spencer  thought  otherwise.  He  had  been  showing  the  delightful 
missionary  «h is  local  pump  factory. 

**I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you've  met  a  Spencer  pump  or  two,  even  in 
Africa!"  and  Warrington  unconsciously  inflated  his  chest.  ^*You  know 
we  ship  them  to  every  country  in  the  world!" 

**Do  you  believe  in  foreign  missions?"  asked  the  man. 

**Well,  I  can't  say  I  don^t  believe  in  them,"  explained  Mr.  Spencer, 
guilelessly,  "but  as  my  wife  says,  there's  enough  to  give  to  right  here  in 
the  city!" 

The  missionary  coughed  peculiarly.  Warrington  looked  at  him,  and 
inquired  of  his  spirit  wherein  he  had  blundered. 

**If  your  business  were  the  size  of  your  religion,"  said  the  delightful 
missionary,  *'you  would  confine  your  pump  industry  to  this  city  alone." 

Warrington  Spencer  gasped,  poked  about  for  a  fitting  retort,  and  found 
nothing. 

That  evening  the  church  was  crowded.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  sat 
well  forward.  The  missionary  told  the  Ashland  Avenue  congregation 
about  Africa.  He  described  the  lions  and  the  jungles  and  the  people, — 
ah,  the  poor,  wild  creatures,  descendants  and  comrades  of  the  lions  and 
the  jungles.  Yet  in  the  crude,  vile  bodies  dwelt  a  flicker  of  the  soul 
of  God,  ready, — so  desperately  ready, — for  his  call. 

**Do  you  not  believe  it?"  asked  the  jungle  preacher.  **Why,  I  have 
seen  poor,  black,  tattooed,  hairy  fellows;  women,  their  faces  distorted 
with  great,  wooden  nose  rings;  children,  clothed  in  strings  of  beads, 
come  walking — walking — walking,  for  twenty  miles,  over  the  trails  and 
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through  the  bush,  to  pick  up  the  crumbs  civilization  lets  fall  from  the 
table,  to  hear  *The  Words'  of  the  Book  of  God,  to  give,  when  they  have 
nothing.  And  in  the  last  day  will  you  have  Christ  turn  his  face  from  you 
saying,  ^I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat:  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye 
gave  me  no  drink:  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  not  in:  naked,  and 
ye  clothed  me  not:  sick,  and   in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me  not.'  " 

Mr.  Warrington  Spencer  looked  at  his  wife.  She  was  looking  into  the 
missionary's  face  as  if  she  had  seen  a  great  light. 

And  now  came  the  third  event. 

The  Ladies*  Missionary  Society  was  to  occur  the  day  after  New  Year's. 
Mrs.  Owen  Wendell,  who  had  been  appointed  to  **give  Turkey,"  and 
who  had- a  house  full  of  guests,  five  children,  and  one  maid,  besought  the 
committee  to  put  some  one  in  her  place.  Mrs.  Warrington  Spencer  was 
known  as  a  wonder  in  emergencies. 

^*What  shall  we  do?"  the  committee  asked.  ^*Shall  we  postpone  it, 
or  appoint  some  one  else?  Nobody  but  Mrs.  Wendell  would  have 
thought  of  writing  her  paper  New  Year's  week!" 

**ril  take  it,"  said  Mrs.  Spencer,  and  the  committee  knew  the  meeting 
was  in  capable  hands.  But  they  did  not  dream  how  gladly  and  joyously 
those  hands  were  held  up  for  the  first  time  to  touch  the  Master's!  She 
began  to  look  over  some  of  her  old  missionary  magazines,  those  she  had 
always  subscribed  for,  but  somehow  failed  to  read.  How  alive  they  were, 
these  messages  from  the  field — from  Christ's  fighting  ground.  How  real  I 
How  worth  while! 

^'Do  you  believe  in  foreign  missions?"  asked  Mrs.  Spencer  of  the 
Ladies'  Missionary  Society  the  day  after  New  Year's.  The  ladies  politely 
raised  their  eyebrows  and  waited  for  Turkey.  They  were  not  disap- 
pointed. She  began  very  softly  to  tell  them  of  the  Adana  women  during 
the  massacres,  of  their  great  desire  to  raise  money  enough  for  their  new 
church.  Like  sheep  without  a  fold  they  gathered  about  their  shepherd, 
bringing  their  little  bits  of  finery,  their  poor  pieces  of  jewelry,  even  their 
wedding  rings, — for  they  had  little  else, — and  asked  the  missionary  to 
sell  them  in  America  when  she  went  ^^home, "  for  only  so  could  they  hope 
to  have  a  share  in  giving  for  the  new  church.  When  Mrs.  Spencer 
added  that  the  exorbitant  charge  on  the  poor  little  trinkets  at  the  Custom 
House  had  been  far  above  their  intrinsic  value,  the  ladies  began  to  feel 
that  Turkey  might  have  a  personal  meaning  for  them. 

Then  she  spoke  of  the  Bible  woman  who  had  come  into  a  poor  village 
of  Armenia  and   had  gathered  about   her  the  ignorant   Christian  women 
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and  told  them  of  the  darkness  of  the  heathen  world,  giving  them  the  story 
of  unsaved  Africa.  **Ah,"  had  said  the  women,  *Sve  must  pray  for 
these  wretched  creatures, — so  much  worse  off  than  we  are."  But  one 
poor  widow  had  spoken,  *^If  we  pray,  we  must  give, "  and  the  others  had 
saidy  **Yes,  we  must  give."  It  had  meant  starving  themselves  but  they 
gave  two  dollars  for  the  African  women,  that  they  too  might  share  in  the 
Light  of  the  World  I 

Mrs.  Spencer's  voice  had  broken  here.  ^'Ladies, "  she  implored, 
"don't  you  see  that  foreign  missions  began  when  Christ  left  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father,  and  came  to  this  world?  During  this  year  may  not  a 
single  day  pass  when  I  shall  not  pray  for  all  these  *  daughters  of  sorrow.' 
Who  will  join  me  in  praying?  *And  if  I  pray  I  must  give.'"  She 
did  not  even  hear  the  closing  hymn.  She  only  knew  that  she  had  felt  the 
divine  contagion  of  love  for  all  the  sinning,  suffering,  shameful  woman- 
hood and  girlhood  of  this  wide  world,  and  that  just  so  far  as  in  her  lay 
she  would  day  by  day  through  the  new  year  expose  the  Ladies'  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Ashland  Avenue  Church  to  the  same  influences.  She 
hoped  as  she  sat  there  that  by  and  by  missions  would  mean  no  longer  **an 
ai^tificial  graft"  upon  their  church  life,  but  the  natural,  inevitable,  beau- 
tiful fruit  of  their  love  to  Christ. 

And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  second  day  <>f  the  happiest 
new  year  that  Mrs.  Warrington  Spencer  had  e\'er  known. 
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SUGGL5TLD  PROGRAMS  FOR  THL  SlASON    1911-12 

Based  upon  the  text-book,    The  Light  of  the   World, 
The  complete  set  of  eight  programs   is  now  published   in  leaflet  form 
and  can  be  obtained  from  our  rooms,  price  ^\q.  cents. 

PROGRAM  V! 

Topic:  Mohammedanism,  the  Youngest  in  the  Sisterhood  of  Religions. 

Material :  Text-book,  Chap.  IV.  Former  text-book,  The  Nearer  and 
Farther  East ^  pps'  1-150.  Its  companion  book  for  Juniors,  Springs 
in  the  Desert  (of  especial  use  to  the  Narrator).  Current  missionary 
magazines  and  secular  papers  (of  especial  use  to  the  News-Re- 
porter). The  World  Missionary  Conference^  Vol.  IV,  pps.  122- 
155,  most  valuable  collation  of  testimony  from  every  Moslem  land. 

Hints:  Some  one  in  almost  every  church  can  tell  a  story  well,  perhaps 
the  Primary  Sunday-school  teacher,  perhaps  even  a  man !  If  such  an 
one  can  be  secured,  let  her — or  him — become  the  Narrator,  regard- 
less of  former  missionary  interest.  The  point  is  to  hayc  a  storv-tellcr 
tell  the  story.  Introduce  her,  not  by  name,  but  simply  as  the  '* Nar- 
rator of  the  hour  who  has  a  story  to  tell  us." 

The  Historian's  part  will  be  made  more  effective  if  a  simple  map  is 
made  and  bung,  to  show  Moslem  lands.  One  such,  used  in  a  meet- 
ing fof  young  people,  was  made  on  unbleached  cotton,  the  lands  were 
outlined  by  a  brush  dipped  in  black  ink,  and  Moslem  areas  were 
tinted  with  green   water-color  paint.      If  this   program    is   used   by 
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Juniors,  as  the  Historian  reads  her  first  chapter  let  Sdme  one  pin 
small  red  paper  swords  on  to  the  sections  named,  in  the  order  of  the 
Moslem  advance,  beginning  with  Arabia. 

A  copy  of  the  Koran  is  in  many  public  libraries.     If  possible  have 
a  copy  at  the  meeting,  with  marks   in  certain  places,  that  any  who 
wish  may  afterwards  read  for  themselves  the  principal  teachings  of, 
Islam. 

Special  Program  Features 
I.     The  Narrator. 

(Beginning  with    the  boyhood    of   Mohammed,  the    story    should 
vividly  portray  the  traditional  as  well  as  authentic   incidents  of  his 
romantic  youth,  his  development  and  decline,  the  whole  to  cover  not 
more  than  seven  minutes,  and  not  to  include  his  religious  scheme.) 
11.     The  Historian. 

(She  announces  that  she  will  read  three  chapters  from  her  soon-to- 
be-published  book,  Islam ^  the  Youngest  in  the  Family  of  Religions: 
Chap.  I,  The  Growth  of  Islam.  Chap.  II,  The  Many-sided  Tempera- 
ment of  Islam.  Ill,  The  Womanhood  of  Islam.  This  should  all  be 
written,  and  occupy  fifteen  minutes.  Chap.  I  will  be  geographical 
and  the  map  can  well  be  used  with  it.  Chap.  II  sets  forth  the  differ- 
ent sects  of  Mohammedanism,  like  the  Shiahs,  Babists,  etc.  Chap. 
Ill  will  emphasize  those  features  which  limit  and  degrade  woman.) 

III.  The  Theologian. 

**It  is  incumbent  upon  the  true  believer  to  have  a  firm  faith  in  six 
articles,  viz..  In  God,  His  Angels,  His  Books,  His  Prophets,  The 
Day  of  Judgment,  The  Predestination  for  Good  and  Evil." 

(Let  the  Theologian,  with  this  as  a  text,  set  forth  the  distinguish- 
ing doctrines  of  Islam;  the  chief  features  of  the  Koran;  the  points 
of  contact  and  contrast  with  Christianity.) 

IV.  The  News-Reporter. 

(By  previous  preparation  the;  Reporter  should  be  able  to  give   in 
brief,  condensed   items,    the   latest   intelligence  from  Moslem   lands, 
missionary,  political,  miscellaneous,  using  five  minutes. ) 
Prayer  for  the  Moslem  world  should  be  emphasized  in  connection  with 
this  program. 

The  Leader's ^w«/^,  always  a  feature  in  order,  should  briefly  answer 
the  question,  **Has  Christianity  been  found  adequate  tocope  with  Moham- 
medanism?" M.  L.  D. 

SIDELIGHTS  FROM   PLRIODICAL5 

CiiixA. — "The  American  on  Guard  in  China,"  **  The  Chinese  Revolt," 
"China  and  the  Chinese  in  the  Newest  Books/'  Review  of  Reviews^  De- 
cember. "  The  Chinese  Revolution,"  Contctnporary  Review^  November. 
"China's  Revolution  Spells  Proorcss,"  "New  Born  Men  in  China,"  Mis^ 
sionary  Review^  Decc'inher.  "Dr.  Sun  \'at  Sen  and  the  Chinese  Revo- 
lution," Fortnightly  Review^  November.      "The  Kingdom  of  Flowers — 
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China,"  National  Geographical  Magazine^  November.  "The  Passing 
of  the  Manchiis,"  North  America n  Review^  December. 

Japan. — "James  Curtis  Hepburn,  the  Pioneer  in  Science  and  ReHgion 
in  Japan,"  Missionary  Rcvic'JL^  December.  ''  Glimpses  of  Japan,"  with 
colored  illustrations.  National  Geographical  Magazine^  November. 
*' Japanese  Commercial  Honor,"  The  Atlantic^  December. 

India. — "Islam  in  India,"  Missionary  Revie-jo^  December. 


WOMAN'5  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS 

Receipts  from  October  18  to  November  18,  1911 
MiSB  Sarah  Louisk  Day,  Treasurer. 


FiiODd,  1,000;  Friend,  1,000,  2,000  00 

MAINE. 

Katiem  Maine  lircmeh.—yx  ra.  J .  Gertrude 
Deiiio,  Treas.,  347  Haininond  St.,  Haii- 
fr«>r.  Manhias,  Aux.,  24.12,  S.  8.,  10. 
JuJbilee,  Brewer.  Mrs.  Warren  Morse,  l. 
I^ftfl  oxiieiises,  30,  5  12 

Western  Maine  //rancA— Miss  Annie  F. 
Itailey,  TreaK.,  52  Cliadwick  St.,  Port- 
land. Auuusta,  South  Cb..  Aux.,  6.46; 
Uorham,  Aux.,  50;  Portland,  Annie  A. 
Gould  Tent,  Dau.  «>f  Yet.  and  Bethel 
(^h.,  46,  Hi^h  8t.  Ch.,  Aux.,  100,  State 
St.  CUi.,  Aux.,  128.29,  331  75 

Total,  330  87 

NKW   HAMPRHIRB. 

J.  f*.  B.,  10  no 

Sew  Hampshire  Branch .  -  M  irs  BI  i zabeth 
A.  Brickett,  Troa«..  69  North  Spring  St., 
Concord.  Dover,  Knollys  Miss. Clnb, 5; 
Hanover,  Aux.,  10;  Jnffrcy.  Aux.  (to 
const.  L.  M,  .Mrs.  .Matilda  Harlinp:),  25; 
Littleton,  Anx.,  58.80;  Nashna,  Fir9t 
<:h.,  Adelpiiean  Club,  14.50;  Orford, 
Aux.,  6;  Portsmouth,  Rotiers  M.  r., 
40;  Rochenter,  Aux.  (pre v.  contri.  to 
const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Etta  Hannooni);  Til- 
ton,  Outlook  Club,  6.50;  Sanbornton, 
Aux.  (to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  F.  M.  .Morri- 
son), 25;  Wolfeboro,  Anx.,  10.  Jubilee, 
Coucord,  Gifts,  10;  Portsmouth,  (iifts, 
55.    Less  expenses,  10,  254  80 

Total,  264  80 

VKRMONT. 

Vermcnt  JRraneh.—MiM  May  E.  Manlev, 
Treas.,  Box  13.  Pitr4)ford.  Brattleborb, 
West,  Anx.,  1h.  Off..  16.09:  Burlington, 
First  Ch.,  Anx.(Th.  Off.,  76).  107;  Ches- 
ter, C.  E.  Soc.,  5:  Hartford,  Aux.  ( !' h. 
Off..  16),  20:  Richmond,  Light  Itearers, 
I;  WalliuKford,  Aux.,  8,  157  09 

MASSACHUflK'rrS. 

dndoverand  IFo6fim/?rancA.— Mrs.  ?:.S. 
Gould,  Treas.,  58  Thomdike  St.,  Law- 
rence. Off.  at  Ann.  Meet..  19.60;  Billc- 
rica.  2.50;  Lexington,  Hancock  Ch., 
Anx.  (to  const,  f^.  M.  Mrs.  (ieorge  E. 
Martin),  25:  rx)well,  Eliot  Ch.,  Aux.,  25. 
Hi|rh  SC.  Ch.,  Woman's  Aid  Soc.  50, 
C.  R.,  7.03,  Kirk  St.  (;h.,  Anx.,  in  mem. 
of  .Miss  Lacy  Fay,  12JiO;  Methnen,  Anx., 
S:  Stoneham,  Aux.,  4;  Winchester,  First 
di.,  Aox.,  106,  '^S  03 


Berkshire  firanch. — Miss  Mabel  A.  Rice, 
Treas..  118  Bradford  St..  Pittsfleld. 
Two  Friends  in  BerRnbire.  250;  Dalton, 
Senior  Aux..  212.45,  Y.  L.  M.  C.,  12; 
.Middlefleld,  Ladles*  Aid  So?.,  10;  North 
Adams,  Aux.,  56;  Pittsfleld,  South  Ch., 
Anx..  60.12.    Les.s  expen.Hes,  10..'>2, 

Raaex  Houth  /tranch.-- M'lus  Daisy  Kay- 
inond,  Treas.,  120  Balch  St.,  Beverly. 
Lakeinan  Scliolarship  Fund,  25;  Bev- 
erly. Dane  St.  Ch.,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  10; 
Marbli'head.  Aux.,  20;  Salem,  Taber- 
nacle CI)..  Aux.,  168,  C.  R.,  tO;  Swamp- 
scott.  Aux.  (with  prev.  contri.  to  const. 
L.  .M's  Miss  Annie  K.  Boynton,  Mrs. 
('harles  Q.  I^wd),  5. 

Frafiklin  County  Branch.— ^\\%n  J.  Kate 
Onknian.  Treas.,  473  .Main  St.,  Green- 
field. Greenfield,  Second  Ch.,  Anx., 
7.36,  E.  B.  S.,5;  Northfleld,  Anx.,  43.15; 
South  Deerflold,  Aux.,  15.60,  Prim.  S.  S., 
2.80;  Sunderland,  Anx.,  19, 

Hampshire  Co.  //rancA.  — .Miss  Harriet 
J.  Kneeland,  Treas.,  8  Paradise  Road, 
Northampton.  Enfield,  Frances  Woods 
Kimball  (to  const.  L.  M.  .Miss  Charlotte 
A.  Latlirop),  25;  Xorthainpton,  Ed- 
wards Ch.,  Aux.  (100  of  wli.  to  const. 
I,.  .M'.s  Mrs.  Lewis  Babbit,  Mrs.  S.  D. 
Drury,  .Mrs.  ('ollins  Gere,  Mrs.  Marie  E. 
Whit«),  127.96;  Norwich,  Ladies'  Aid 
S()<!.,  5, 

Middlesex  /inmc/*.— .Mrs.  Frederick  L. 
Clafliu,  Tresis.,  15  Park  St..  .Marlboro. 
Dover,  Aux.,  10;  Natick,  Anx.,  2,  Y.  L. 
GuiM,  10;  South  Framingham,  Aux., 
Th. Off.,  51.. 50;  South  Sudbury,  Memorial 
Ch.,  Ladies'  Benev.  Soc,  26.12;  Welles- 
loy,  Off.  at  Ann.  .Meet.,  21.40, 

JV«7<;/on.— Miss  Constance  P.  Wilder,  50, 
.Miss  .Margaret  Wilder,  lOO, 

Norfolk  and  PUffrim  .BrawcA.— Mrs. Mark 
.MoC'ully,  Treas.,  95  Maple  St.,  Milton- 
Brockton,  Porti-r  Ch.,  Aux.,  70;  Cohas- 
set,  Anx.  (add'l  Th.  Off.,  5.50),  6.02; 
Randolph.  Aux.  (Th.  Off.,  18.50).  28.50; 
Stoiighton,  Aux.,  5;  W^eymouth  and 
Braintree,  Atix.,22;  Weymouth  Heights, 
Aux..  add'l  Th.  Off.,  50  cls.;  Weymouth, 
.*^outli.  XTiiioii  Ch.,  Anx.  (with  prev. 
contri.  to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  ,L  Kllis 
Ciaidr.er.  Mrs.  Wilson  Tin  ell),  33.60; 
Wliitinau,  Friend,  1;  Wollaston,  (-.  R., 
4.23, 

North  Middlesex  Branch.— y^\H^  .Inlia  S. 
Conant,     Treas.,     Littlet(»n     Common. 


590  05 


238  00 


92  91 


157  96 


121  02 
150  00 


170  85 


86 
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Coiicor(i,  Mrs.  Damon,  1 ;  Towtiseiid, 
Anx.,  l.SO;  Weatford,  Anx.,  IP,  12  50 

South  Uadley.—Mt.  llulyuke  College, 
Mtfls  Frances  K.  HayiieM,  6  00 

Springifleld  ftraneh.  —  \\r».  M  a  ry  1 1 . M  i tch- 
ell.TreaA..  1078  \Vorthiiip:toii  St.,Spriii^- 
fiold.  Off.  atY.  W.  Mnet,  6.11;  Blaiid- 
foril,  Aux.,  6,  S.  S.,  10;  Oranville  Center, 
Aux.,  10;  llolyoke,  Second  Ch.,  Aux., 
10;  Lufllow  Cttnter,  Aux.,  4.50;  Monson, 
.^irs.  Mary  Warren  Tult«,  31.60,  76  11 

Suffolk  Drancti.— Mrs.  Frank  G.  ("ook, 
Treas..  44  (harden  8t.,  CanibriU^e. 
Mrs.  Frank  Wood,  400;  Auburndale,  S. 
S.,  Prim.  Dept..5;  Ko^ton,  (.entrai  Ch., 
Aux.,  160,  Mt.  Veinon  Cli.,  Aux.,  6,  S..^  , 
30;  Cambridge,  First  Cli.,  Aux.,  77, 
TroBpectSt.  ('h.,  Woman's  <*uild.  World 
Dept.,  40,  Itearers  of  Glad  Tiding*!,  5; 
Dorchester,  Hecond  Ch.,  Aux.,  Th.  Off., 
54.64,  y.  L.  .M.  S.,6;  Newton,  Kliot  Ch., 
<•.  R.,  15.60,  S.  a.,  30.02:  Newton  Higb- 
lands,  Aux.,53.2'i;  Newton,  West,  Aux. 
(prev.  cnntri.  to  const.  L.  M's  .Miss 
Marion  G.  Hell,  Mrs.  William  F.  Chase, 
.Mrs.  Irving  T.  Farnham.  Mrs.  Henry  B. 
Patricks, C.R..  10;  Newton ville.  Central 
Cli.,C.  R  .23;  Koxbnry.  Klioi  Cli.,  Aux., 
20.60,  Inini.- Walnut  .Ave.  <!b..  For.  Dept. 
(Th.  Off.,  59.72).  116.72:  Wellosley  Hills, 
Aux., Th.  Off., 25.  JiUHlee,\in»U>u,  Mrs. 
W.L.  McKee,  300;  Hrookline,  .Mrs.  B.C. 
Mills.  10.  Leyden  Ch.,  Aux.,  2.6,  1,400  60 

SufamiiscotL  -  Fust  Cli,,  Prim.  Dept.,  6  60 

WoTCMter  Co.  /Jranc/1.— Mrs.  Tlioiuas  E. 
IJabb,  Jr,  Treas.,  12  Clearview  Ave., 
Worcester.  Asliburnham,  Aux.,  8.50; 
Atliol,  Kinc*s  Messeiifrers, 6;  llardwick, 
Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Flagp,  25;  Oxford.  Aux. 
(26  of  wb.  to  const.  L.  M.  .Mrs.  Carrie  K. 
Cady),  30;  Webster,  Anx.,  9;  Whitins- 
ville,  E-<5-A-D  Hand.  14.78;  Worcestor, 
Old  South  Cb.,  Little  Light  Bearers, 
12.70,  Union  Cli.,  Aux.,  20.49,  125  47 


Total, 


3,399  (J6 


LKdACY. 


Taunton —Mvt^.  Caroline  !*.  WoodwanI, 
by  William  H.  Fox,  Admr.,  600  00 

UHODK  ISLAND. 

Rhode  Island  /iranc/i.— .Miss  Grace  P. 
Chapin,  Treas.,  150  Meetinp  St.,  Provi- 
dence. Int.  on  bank  balance.  6.16;  Mrs. 
Kdward  ('arrinp;ton  in  inein.  of  .Mrs.  W. 
F.  Sayles,  26;  Cbepachet,  Aux.,  5.60; 
Fast  Providence,  Luther'.**  (Corners 
Union  (Mi.,  C.  E.  Soc,  4;  Providence, 
Union  Cb.,  Jr.  Dppt.  S.  S.,  10;  Wood 
River  .liinction,  La<lifs*  Miss.  Soc,  6,  C. 
K.  Soc.,6.  Jubilee,  Bristol,  .Mrs.  Annie 
it.  K.  .I.ickson,  1 ;  Kdp:ewood,  Mrs.  John 
II.  Larry,  1:  Central  Falls,  ^Irs.  C.  S. 
Foster,  10;  Kintrston.  Mrs.  II.  J.  WelN, 
25;  Woonsockct,  (Jlobe  ('h.,  .Mrs.  L.  K. 
Taybir,  5,  1(»1  (^l 

LK«;Arv, 

ShiUrsvUle.  -Miss  llatriet  T.  .Join. son, 
tlirou^b  Trr:«snrer  of  Rbodo  Island 
Hraiicli,  10  00 

R<i9tem  Connecticut  llraiich.  -Miss  .Anna 
C.  Learned,  Tn'as.,  255  lli>inpsi«'ad  .*<t.. 
New  London.    Daniolson,  Westtii'ldCh., 


Aux.,  Mrs.  Almon  Bartlett,  26;  Norwich, 
Broadway  Ch.,  C.  R.,  4.'26,  Park  <:h., 
Aux.,  Th.  Off.  (Mrs.  H.  II.  Osgood.  dO), 
67 ;  Preston  City,  A ux.,  60  cts.  Jubilee, 
Norwich,  Park  Ch.,  Miss  C.  T.  tiiluau, 
6,  101  75 

Hartford  /irano^i.— Mrs.  Sidney  W.  Clark, 
Treas., 40  Willard  St.,  Hartford.  Int.  on 
Clara  E.  Hillyer  Fund.  112.60;  Int.  on 
Julia  W.  Jewell  Fund,  40;  Friendf,  26; 
Friends,  26.39;  ICIlinf^ton,  Aux.,  120; 
Hartford,  Park  Ch.,  Y.  L.  Soc.,  10;  Kens- 
ington,  C.  R.,  9;  New  Britain,  8outh 
Ch.,  W.  F.  M.  S,  37.20;  Rockv  Hill.  Aux.. 
6;  South  Coventry,  Ladies'^  Assoc,  12; 
.Soutb  Windsor,  Y.  L.  .M.  C,  16;  West 
Hartford.  J .  K.  8.,  6,  41fi  C9 

Sew  Haven  Branch,— M\f^n  Edith  Wool- 
sey,  Trens.,260  Church  St.,  New  Haven. 
Friend,  400;  Friends,  100;  Friend,  30; 
Ansonia.  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc..  10;  Bridceport, 
South  Ch.,  Aux.,  102.46;  BridKewater, 
Aux..  20;  Canaan,  (\  K.  Soc  ,  6;  Center- 
brook,  Miss  Hubbard's  S.  8.  CI  ,  I ;  Klls- 
worth,  C.  E.  Soc  ,  6;  Madison,  Aux., 
118;  Milford,  First  Ch..  Aux.,  9,  Ply- 
moutb  Cb.,  Anx.,  36;  Mid(lleto\\ii,  First 
Ch.,  Anx..  10.06;  New  Haven,  Centre  Ch., 
Aux..  164;  New  .Milford,  Aux.,  87; 
Northford.  Anx.,  17;  Norwalk,  Anx.,  19; 
Roxbury,  Silver  (-ross  Cir..6;  Saybrook, 
Aux.,  3(5.20;  Seymour,  Aux.,  16,  O.  R., 
2.20;  Sharon,  Busy  Mees,  60;  South 
Canaan.  C.  R.,  2;  Stamford.  Aux.,  26; 
Stratford.  Anx.,  36.  Miss.  Leairue,  5; 
Wesibiook,  Anx.,  19;  Westport,  Anx., 
-J2.60,  1,341  42 

A'orwic/i.— Off.  at  Ann.  Meet.,  173.47, 
312.34,  486  81 


Total, 


2346  07 


75  00 
6  00 

80  00 


76  00 
10  00 


NEW  YORK. 

Corhettsvillr  -Friend, 

F.a»t  Bloomfield.—M\%.  Kliza  S.  Goodwin, 

Total, 

NEW  JRRSKV. 

Upper  Mont^ilair.  — Mrs.  Mary  R.  Cole,  25, 

xir.M.  William  Roi:»'rs  Westertleld,  60, 
Westjleld. — Miss  Kinina  L.  Bridges, 

Total, 

SOUTH  X?AKOLINA. 

Charlenfon.—Off.  at  Jubilee  Rally, 

OKOUGI.\. 

Cohdinlrus.-  North  lli;;blan«l  Ch., 

.\LABAMA. 

liirminffham.  -Seventh     Dav     Adventist 
Cb,,  8  50 

.MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis.  -  Miss  Katibcl  Cb.idbourne,   100  00 

$4,419  98 

792  39 

3,632  34 

164  96 

610  00 


Donations, 
Buildings, 
Work  of  1912, 
Specials, 
Legacies, 


Total, 


$9,619  66 


oiFT  van  i.koa<:y  e«?ualization  fukd. 
Massachusetts.-  K.  It.  !>.,  8B3  32 
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lirnitiinit. 

Mils.  R.  n.  ciiei?:n(jt()n, 

Porterville,  Cal. 


Srraaurrr. 

Miss  IIkskikita  F.  Bkkwkic, 
770  Kini^stoii  Avi-nuc,  Oakland,  Cal. 


HorrfQit  f^rrrtarQ  and  €2H*or. 
Mks.  E.  R.  \va(;nkh, 

S:i»  JoKc,  C;il. 


**Big  Nails  in  Our  Missionary  Boards"  was  the  caption  of  a  bright 
paper  on  the  great  movements  of  the  last  two  years,  while  ^'Clinching  the 

Qiodbing  the  Nails  at  Nails*'  was  an  appeal  for  the  Every-member  Cam- 
Los  Angeies.  paign;  both  papers  were  read  before  a  large  imion 
meeting,  home  and  foreign,  in  Los  Angeles.  In  the  afternoon  the  whole 
convention  was  resolved  into  a  Young  Ladies'  College  of  Missions  with 
Miss  Ella  DeVoe  as  dean.  Groups  of  women  were  called  out  as  classes 
in  history,  geography,  biography  and  mathematics,  reciting  upon  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  societies  of  the  American  Hoard,  the  countries  and  schools 
where  our  missionaries  arc,  the  missionaries  themselves,  and  the  amount 
of  money  needed  for  the  year. 

I-#ast  Friday  afternoon,  the  women's  missionary  meeting  was  about  the 
** World    in  Boston."     Miss  (jertrude  Wyckoff  had   spent  a  great  deal  of 

A  Girrs  Meeting  in  time  and  pains  working  it  out  with  Shu  Kuan.  vShu 
China*  \\\\\  led   the  meeting,  and  Mrs.  Stanley  prepared  the 

^'exhibits."  They  had  the  pictures  cut  out  of  that  little  magazine  and 
pasted  onto  a  large  sheet  and  labeled  in  Chinese  characters.  Then  in 
order  to  give  them  some  idea  of  an  exhibit  of  curios  from  different  coun- 
tries they  had  two  tables,  on  one  of  which  wxre  the  Filipino  things  sent 
by  Miss  Kellenborger,  and  on  the  other  were  all  the  American  Indian 
things  we  could  mpster.  Shu  Vun  explained  it  all  so  nicely,  and  the 
women  were  so  interested.  I  was  amazed  at  the  way  even  the  hospital 
patients  examined  things  and  asked  questions.  There  was  one  picture  of 
a  dog  team  in  Alaska,  and  one  young  woman  was  so  anxious  to  remember 
about  it.  She  repeated  several  times,  **In  Mci  Kuo  (America)  they  use 
dogs  to  draw  carts."  Mrs.  K'ung  told  her  it  was  a  country  in  the  Far 
North  of  Mei  Kuo,  So  the  young  woman  repeated  it  over  again  with 
that  correction.  Then  she  said,  ^*Now  what  countrv  was  that  other  coun- 
try   picture   of — the   girl   that  I   saw?"      I   said  she  was  an   Indian  girl 
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and   she   repeated   that  over  and   over.     Another  ^\r\   that  was  with   her 
said,  **X()w  you  remember  about  those  two  pictures  to  tell  your  mother." 

LUCIA  LYONS,  PANG-CIIUANG. 

It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  keep  me  in  mind.  I  hope  I  may  prove  to  be 
all  you  ask.  Certainly  there  is  a  chance  for  usefulness.  If  I  were  twins, 
At  tlie  there  would  still   be  work  which    has   to  be   left  undone. 

Doshisha.  That  sounds  like  the  usual  missionary  letter,  doesn't  it? 
It  will  be  a  comparatively  short  time  before  you  see  Miss  Denton  and  she 
can  tell  you  ever  so  many  things  that  you  will  be  interested  in.  But  I'm 
sure  she  won't  tell  you  that  the  girls  and  teachers  idolize  her,  and  that  we 
are  all  fortunate  in  having  her  at  our  head. 

We  are  waiting  eagerly  for  Miss  Hill.  The  music  department  usually 
has  a  Japanese  assistant,  but  we  couldn't  find  anyone  this  year.  I  have 
been  doing  all  the  teaching  so  far,  expecting  to  put  about  twelve  hours  of 
it  on  Miss  Hill.  When  nobodv  knows  what  to  do  about  work,  we  have 
one  convenient  little  sentence,  **Let's  give  that  to  Miss  Hill."  Do  you 
wonder  that  we  will  give  her  a  warm  welcome? 

I  don't  find  it  as  difficult  to  teach  as  I  expected.  I  talk  to  my  oldest 
class  as  though  they  were  Americans.  They  always  respond  to  sugges- 
tions as  though  they  understood  perfectly.  Hut  my  first  year  class  can't 
understand  "^page  14"  without  counting  up  on  their  fingers.. 

LOUISE  DEFOREST. 

The  Chinese  of  San  Francisco,  and  of  the  entire  Pacific  Coast,  sympa- 
thize deeply  with  the  revolution  in  their  native  land.      The  yellow  dragon 
China's  ^'^S  ^^*^^  disappeared    from  Chinatown,  San  Francisco, 

Sympathizers.  and  every  shop  flaunts  the  new  revolutionary  flag  with 
its  red,  white  and  blue,  a  white,  twelve-rayed  sun  iii  the  corner,  on  a  blue 
ground,  the  rest  of  the  flag  being  solid  red.  Many  thousands  of  dollars 
have  gone  from  this  city  to  aid  the  revolution.  Last  week  the  Chinese 
Christian  Union  cabled  a  thousand  /ae/s  (seven  or  eight  hundred  dollars) 
to  China  for  the  Red  Cross  work.  La.  t  Saturday  the  Chinese  generally 
undertook  the  work  of  raising  money  for  the  same  object  in  a  thoroughly 
Chinese  fashion.  A  glittering  papicr-machc  lion,  escorted  by  drum  and 
cymbal  corps  and  performing  athletes,  made  the  rounds  of  Chinatown, 
while  three  thousand  dollars  was  fed  to  the  rapacious  monster.  To-day 
the  Chinese  women  have  been  invited  to  meet  and  prepare  bandages  for 
the  Red  Cross  nurses.  Mr.  Ng  Poon  Chew,  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chung  Sat    Tat   Po  (Chinese- Western   Daily   News),  for   some  years  a 
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Presbyterian  pastor  among  his  countrymen  in  the  United  States,  last 
Friday  addressed  in  faultless  English  the  ladies*  missionary  society  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  Oakland.  He  declared  that  the  Manchus 
^'belongto  the  down-and-out  club,"  that  the  last  chapter  of  China's  forty- 
five  centuries  as  a  monarchy  is  finished,  and  that  she  has  discarded  **the 
false  and  exploded  theory  of  the  divine  right  of  kings.'* 

The  excitement  has  interfered  somewhat  with  the  work  of  the  missions 
for  Chinese  in  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere,  diminishing  both  attendance 
and  contributions.  Doubtless  this  disturbance  is  only  temporary.  In  our 
own  mission,  the  children's  school  has  been  enlarged  by  the  admission  ot 
two  married  women.  **The  women  all  want  to  learn  to  read  now,"  says 
their  teacher.  Mrs.  Yang,  formerly  connected  with  Mrs.  Nelson's  school 
in  Canton,  China,  is  an  assistant  in  this  school.  s.  f.  ii. 


THE  DOSHISHA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

BY    MAIIV    F.  DKNTON 

We  have  had  a  six  months  long  to  be  remembered,  for  after  long  waiting 
and  after  making  great  efforts  to  come  up  to  the  government  standard,  we 
have  at  last  received  the  coveted  recognition  for  the  academy.  Not  yet  are 
we  able  to  get  it  for  the  two  departments  of  the  college ;  the  Literary 
College  and  the  Domestic  Science  Department  are  still  unrecognized.  You 
all  understand  that  we  get  no  money  from  the  government,  only  permission 
for  our  high  school  graduates  to  enter  any  school  or  college,  or  to  enter  any 
examinations  for  teachers'  licenses.  We  must  next  try  for  recognition  for 
both  colleges  and  then  when  we  secure  this  our  graduates  can  be  granted 
teachers  licenses  without  examination.  Now  that  we  have  the  lesser  rec- 
ognition, we  must  press  on  for  the  greater.  As  a  result  of  our  receiving 
recognition,  we  are  again  getting  up  in  numbers.  We  are  now  more  than 
one  hundred  and  seventy  strong,  numbering  all  departments  of  the  girls' 
school.  And  next  year  we  hope  for  more,  and  as  soon  as  we  are  justified 
in  doing  it,  we  must  make  great  efforts  for  recognition  for  the  Literary  and 
Domestic  Science  Colleges. 

The  spiritual  life  of  the  school  is  most  satisfactory.  Thirteen  girls 
have  been  converted. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  grows  and  does  its  work  better  and  better.  There  is 
much  activity  in  priv'ate.  Bible  study  classes  are  carried  on  auiong  the 
girls  themselves. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  T.  U.  also  in  its  flower  and  tract  mission  has  been  full  of 
activity.  You  would  love  to  see  the  girls  go  off  in  especially  large  groups 
on  Sunday  afternoons  to  carry  flowers  to  all  the  hospitals,  where  we  always 
have  a  warm  welcome. 

Our  Sunday  schools  carried  on  by  the  girls,  to  say  nothing  of  the  girls 
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who  work  in  the  regular  church  Sunday  school,  are  the  joy  of  my  heart. 
We  have  a  settlement,  where  lives  a  family,  two  daughters  of  which  are 
daily  pupils.  Tliese  girls  are  teachers  in  the  night  school,  conduct  the 
Sunday  school,  cany  on  a  splenilid  praise  service  every  Sunday  night 
hefore  the  preaching  and  do  much  for  the  poor  who  come  to  the  free 

dispensary. 

Sometimes  disappointments  come.  Last  year  one  of  our  girls  married  a 
non-Christian  and  seemed  at  iirst  to  give  up  everything.  Now  to-day  I 
hear  that  although  she  has  married  a  rich  man  and  did  not  make  any 
hargain  with  him  hcforehand  that  she  was  not  to  be  hindered  in  the  Chris- 
tian life,  yet  she  has  been  so  lovely  ;  and  at  last  she  has  found  one  Christian 
woman  in  that  village,  and  with  her  husband's  consent,  she  and  that  one- 
woman  hold  a  regular  service  every  Sunday  night,  and  now  she  is  happy 
and  her  husband  is  more  than  satisfied,  and  says  women  educated  in 
Christian  schools  are  far  different,  and  Christianity  must  be  examined ! 

Years  ago  only  one  girl  in  a  large  class  graduated  unconverted,  a  strong 
Buddhist.  Now  her  husband  is  dead  and  to  my  great  joy  she  came  a  few 
weeks  ago  to  my  young  men's  class,  bringing  her  sixteen -year-old  son, 
asking  me  to  teach  him  and  herself.  At  the  last  communion,  the  oldest 
son  of  one  of  our  graduates  in  this  same  class  was  received  into  the  church. 
I  wish  that  you  who  have  done  this  great  work  could  liave  all  the  joy  that 
comes  to  me. 

I  am  sure  I  must  have  told  you  that  the  only  missionaries  ever  sent  by  an 
independent  Japanese  church  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marazama,  sent  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church  Society  to  Peking;  both  are  graduates  of  our 
Doshisha.  We  have  nine  men  and  women  graduates  of  the  Doshisha  in 
the  Salvation  Army. 
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OUR  M15510N  SCHOOLS  IN  BOMBAY 

BY    ANNA   L.    MILLARD 

1  have  DOt  been  able  to  attend  the  lire  outside  schools  as  much  as  I  could 
wish  on  account  o(  multitudinous  demands  here,  hut  I  (in<l  Mr.  Sarodc  a 
very  efficient  and  reliable  assistant,  who  regularly  visits  the  schools,  keeping 
the  records  and  filling  in  the  statistical  tables  required  by  government. 

In  the  Seven  Roads  Girls'  School,  Mr.  Sarode's  wife,  Vithabai,  is  the 
head  mistress.  She  is  a  gentle  little  woman  of  Brahman  origin,  having 
been  formerly  one  of  Pandita  Ramabai's  widows.  The  school  goes  on 
much  as  usual,  with  perhaps  sixty  children  on  the  rolls,  numbers  of  them 
nowbeingBrabmangirlswhereas  they  formerly  were  mostly  Ben i -Israelites. 
The  Second  Standard  in  this  school  is  taught  by  Susanbai,  who  has  been 
with  us  so  many  years.  She  has  recently  become  a  widow,  and  so  is  now 
quite  dependent  on  her  teaching  for  her  support.  The  third  teacher, 
Sundrabai,  is  one  who  has  had  some  kindergarten  training,  and  is  therefore 
very  useful  with  the  little  ones.  The  children  who  attend  this  school  are 
some  of  them  very  bright  and  attractive,  and  we  are  very  gla<l  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  influence  all  their  after  lives  for  good. 

Upon  my  return  I  found  that  the  neighborhood  in  which  the  Bumell 
School  wai  located  had  been  changing,  so  that  it  in  now  largely  Mohamme- 
dan, and  that  a  large  Mohammedan  school  for  both  boys  and  girls  has  been 
opened  in  the  same  building  with  ours  just  one  flat  below.  This  had 
materially  interfered  with  our  school,  Hindu  parents  fearing  to  send  their 
little  girls  thus  among  Mohammedans,  and  so  I  immediately  began  to  search 
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for  a  better  place  for  the  school  among  Marathi  speaking  people.  This  I 
soon  secured  in  Love  Lane,  not  far  from  the  Blind  School.  Some  of  the 
older  children  continue  to  attend  and  others  have  been  secured  nearer  by, 
the  calling  wroman  being  vigilant  in  her  efforts  to  bring  in  new  pupils.  The 
two  teachers  are  quite  enthusiastic  about  working  up  the  new  school,  and 
report  many  interesting  conversations  with  the  parents  and  relatives  of  the 
children.     We  expect  that  it  will  soon  be  as  prosperous  as  it  was  formerly. 

The  Poor  House  School  rejoices  in  its  new  cognomen  of  the  Towle  School, 
a  name  which  for  me  is  happily  associated  with  the  pleasant  visit  of  Mrs. 
Towle.  This  school  is  only  a  step  or  two  from  Abbott  House,  and  I  am 
able  to  run  in  there  more  often  than  to  any  of  the  other  schools.  We  have 
here  also  a  new  teacher,  as  it  seemed  wiser  to  have  a  woman  in  charge  who 
could  visit  in  the  homes  of  the  children  and  become  a  friend  to  them  all. 
They  have  an  interesting  Sunday  school  here  every  Sunday  morning,  where 
the  grown-ups  too,  blind,  halt  and  lame  gather  together  for  the  lesson  hour. 

The  other  two  outside  schools  of  which  I  am  in  charge,  the  Parel  Girls' 
School  and  the  McKinley  Boys'  School,  are  both  interesting  and  prosperous, 
with  three  teachers  each,  and  like  Oliver  Twist,  always  asking  for  more. 
It  is  astonishing  the  number  of  things  these  teachers  and  schools  can  require, 
and  the  number  of  things  that  are  always  written  on  my  memorandum  to 
meet  those  same  needs.  At  the  time  of  the  royal  visit  next  November, 
arrangements  are  being  made  to  seat  all  the  school  children  of  Bombay 
along  the  route  of  procession.  We  have  asked  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
seats  for  the  older  and  more  responsible  of  our  children  with  the  teachers, 
that  they  may  catch  at  least  a  glimpse  of  the  King  and  Qiieen. 

I  have  taken  charge  of  the  two  Bible  women,  as  I  think  I  have  before 
mentioned,  with  the  intention  of  handing  them  over  to  Miss  Coan  as  soon  as 
she  is  able  to  take  charge  of  them  herself.  I  am  encouraging  them  as  far 
as  possible  to  visit  in  the  homes  of  the  children  who  attend  these  outside 
schools,  to  talk  with  the  mothers  and  older  sisters,  thus  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  children  themselves,  and  strengthening  the  influence  which  wc 
have  had  over  the  children  in  the  schoohs. 

The  Blind  School  is,  as  you  know,  always  my  delight ;  in  caring  for  these 
poor  afllicted  children  are  we  not  following  the  example  of  the  Master  who 
said,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have 
done  it  imto  me"?  The  kind  things  which  government  officials,  influential 
natives  and  other  visitors  have  written  in  our  visitors*  book,  from  the  gdv- 
ernor's  wife  down,  indicate  the  important  position  which  the  school  holds 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public.     Half  a  dozen  new  children  have  come  in  within 
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the  last  six  months,  one  a  little  Brahman  girl  from  another  city,  and  one  a 
poor  wee  girlie  off  the  streets  in  Bombay,  who  had  never  known  a  home  or 
friends.  I  was  told  by  those  who  brought  her  that  she  had  received  her 
food  from  door  to  door  and  that  when  she  was  thirsty  she  would  call  out, 
'*  Give  me  to  drink."  Occasionally  an  old  garment  was  thrown  to  her, 
which  would  serve  the  purpose  of  both  clothing  and  bedding. 

Such  are  the  things  that  fill  the  daily  life  of  a  missionary',  many  of  them 
too  trivial  to  be  recorded,  but  in  reality  they  are  not  unimportant  and  cannot 
be  left  undone. 

Year  by  year  it  seems  to  me  we  have  more  and  more  business  to  accom- 
plish. I  presume  this  is  natural  enough  as  our  work  grows  and  our  com- 
munity increases.  We  sent  our  usual  earnest  request  for  a  kindergartner 
for  the  Bombay  day  school.  I  presume  you  are  still  on  the  lookout  for  the 
right  person  and  I  sincerely  hope  she  may  be  found  ere  long. 

When  I  think  what  a  splendid  opportunity  is  awaiting  this  young  woman 
I  long  to  be  young  again  or  to  be  able  to  double  my  strength  and  time  to 
meet  all  the  needs. 

As  the  oldest  meml)er  of  the  Bombay  station  I  am  more  and  more  looked 
to  by  many  as  their  oldest  friend  and  this  fact  alone  makes  many  demands 
upon  my  time  within  our  church  and  community. 

Since  my  return  to  Bombay  the  first  of  June,  our  new  pastor's  wife  and  I 
have  made  an  effort  to  revive  the  Dorcas  Society  of  the  church  and  to 
inspire  our  women  with  a  spirit  of  service  such  as  they  have  not  had. 

The  church  has  taken  on  a  lease  of  life  since  calling  a  pastor  and  all  are 
looking  forward  to  the  centennial  celebration  in  1913. 

There  are  endless  opportunities  in  a  large  Christian  community  like  ours 
for  stimulus  and  encouragement. 
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THE  FELLOWSHIP  OF  SAINTS 

BY    GEKTRUDE    WVCKOFF 

Would  you  like  to  have  a  slight  resumd  of  what  I  have  been  doing  the 
last  two  or  three  weeks?  It  has  been  the  finishing  up  of  vacation,  and 
though  rather  full  of  many  little  things,  it  has  been  a  very  pleasant  time. 
As  a  station  class  of  about  twenty  women  were  studying  daring  the 
summer,  and  the  atitumn  harvest  time  was  hastening  on,  we  came  home 
from  the  seashore  a  w^eek  earlier  than  we  otherwise  would  have  done. 
The  class  was  left  in  the  charge  of  two  schoolgirls,  one  graduated  this 
summer  from  the  academv,  and  the  other  is  one  of  our  boarding  school 
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teachers.     Is  it  not  j]foo(l  to  think  of  work  of  this  kind  goin<j  on  under  the 
care  of  native  help? 

The  day  after  we  reached  lioine,  we  gave  up  to  the  examining  of  classes 
for  young  girls  in  a  primary  geography,  arithmetic  and  the  Chinese  tri- 
niclrical  classic.  These  studies  were  all  so  new  to  girls  who  cannot  hope 
for  education  in  schools,  and  what  they  get  must  he  in  some  such  way. 
They  really  did  very  nicely,  and  it  means  not  a  little  to  them  to  have  had 
such  help. 

You  surely  would  have  heen  interested  in  a  class  of  middle-aged  women 
who  were  just  trying  to  learn  about  continents,  islands,  seas  and  lakes,  with 
isthmuses  and  straits.  A  map  was  before  them  and  they  had  learned  the 
directions  and  did  have  a  little  idea  of  things.  The  trifle  they  now  know 
will  pave  the  way  for  a  little  more  sometime,  and  the  words  America, 
England,  Russia,  etc.,  will  mean  something  when  they  hear  them.  An 
effort  was  made  also,  to  help  them  do  some  systematic  study  in  the  life 
of  Christ,  but  their  minds  are  muddy  when  vou  want  clearness  and  con- 
fused  when  vou  arc  after  order. 

We  think  our  two  teachers  did  remarkably  well  in  teaching  this  kind  of 
material,  quite  different  from  teaching  a  class  of  bright  little  girls.  Truly 
they  know  what  stupidity  means,  I  am  sure.  The  class  was  dismissed  just 
in  time,  for  ever  since  we  have  had  hard  rains  and  the  roads  are  very  bad. 
Doubtless  my  sister  Grace  will  have  a  story  to  tell  this  evening  when  she 
returns  home  after  accompanying  the  schoolgirls,  who  are  going  to  Peking, 
as  far  as  Techou.  Oh,  if  only  there  were  some  way  by  which  long  hours 
of  travel  by  cart  could  be  lessened.  The  two  large,  long  carts  were  well 
piled  with  boxes  and  bundles  of  bedding,  and  as  it  was  raining,  some 
straw  mats  had  to  be  bound  over  the  bamboo  slats ;  the  last  I  saw  some  of 
the  girls  were  doubled  over,  their  heads  not  clearing  the  top.  I  hope  they 
could  either  lie  down  or  straighten  up  during  the  four  hours*  ride ! 

These  girls  are  all  lo  happy  to  go  back  to  their  study  in  Peking.  I  want 
to  tell  you  who  they  are,  but  first  let  me  say  that  after  our  Summer  Con- 
ference, there  was  not  a  girl  or  teacher  who  attended  who  would  not  liked 
to  have  taken  further  study ;  it  was  good  to  see  them  so  eager.  There 
were  about  twenty  of  them,  but  some  are  already  in  their  own  homes  and 
have  their  private  schools;  others  are  hardly  capable  of  much  advanced 
work  in  the  college  course,  and  some  must  help  in  the  work  already  in 
hand. 

I?ut  let  me  tell  you  about  those  girls  who  left  us  this  morning.  One,  a 
college  graduate,  is  entering  upon  her  second  year  in  the  medical  course, 
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and  for  her  journey  had  put  on  her  school  uniform,  and  had  her  hair 
combed  '*  A  la  Japanese  ladies,"  so  she  looked  a  little  strange  to  us.  She 
is  a  girl  of  grit  and  purpose,  and  even  though  her  parents  think  she  is 
unfilial  in  looking  after  herself  in  this  way  and  refuse  to  help  her,  and  even 
though  her  only  brother,  doing  well  financially  in  the  Customs  House  in 
Chifoo,  opposed  her  continuing  study  in  the  church,  and  refused  her  aid, 
still  she  is  pushing  on,  and  is  a  sunbeam  wherever  she  goes.  The  story 
of  her  parents  coming  into  the  church  and  consecrating  the  only  two  chil- 
dren, a  girl  and  a  boy,  to  the  Lord,  in  the  midst  of  the  severest  persecutions, 
is  too  long  to  tell  here. 

Miss  Kung  is  our  kindergarten  teacher.  She  is  not  very  pretty,  and  has  a 
little  of  a  stupid  look ;  but  she  has  always  done  well  in  her  studies  and 
seemed  to  catch  the  spirit  of  kindergarten  work,  and  is  as  sweet  and  lovely 
with  little  people  as  one  could  wish.  Children  everywhere  love  her.  She 
lacks  one  year  of  finishing  her  course  and  she  is  so  ambitious  to  receive  her 
diploma.  She  is  battling  with  tubercular  tendencies  but  has  more  of  an 
idea  how  to  care  for  herself  than  many  have.  While  she  does  not  come 
from  a  poor  family,  still  those  more  well  to  do  think  they  have  nothing  to 
spare  in  any  case,  so  Miss  Kung  cannot  have  as  much  nourishing  food  as 
she  knows  she  needs.  We  help  her  in  some  ways  and  are  hopeful  that  she 
may  see  her  desire  fulfilled  this  year  in  finishing  her  course.  She  has 
taught  either  in  boarding  school  or  kindergarten  for  three  years  and  de- 
serves all  she  is  to  receive.  As  she  sees  the  coldness  and  indifference  of 
her  father  in  religious  matters,  she  says,  "  I  can  do  nothing  but  pray  for  him 
and  the  family."  It  makes  me  heart-sick  as  I  write  that  last  sentence,  for 
the  bitterness  and  unkindness  that  there  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  five  or  six 
members  of  the  family  is  pitiable.  When,  O  when  will  love  conquer  self- 
ishness and  sin  I  All  of  them  however  love  the  sister  of  whom  I  have  been 
speaking.     She  wins  them  by  love  and  gentleness. 

Of  the  number  going  north,  another  is  Miss  Chang,  Shu  K'um  of  whom 
I  have  written  before,  who  has  done  such  helpful  work  in  evangelistic  lines 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  captivating  the  hearts  of  women  everywhere  by  her 
enthusiasm,  earnestness  and  love.  She  has  greatly  longed  to  take  some 
work  in  some  special  preparation,  and  so  she  goes  away  with  her  big  heart 
overflowing  with  gratitude.  The  rest  of  the  party  are  girls  just  out  of  our 
school,  or  just  finishing  the  academy;  they  are  all  growing  in  their  Chris- 
tian lives  and  learning  a  little  more  of  the  meaning  of  "  life  **  and  what  the 
possibilities  of  it  are. 

And  now  I  wish  I  could  take  you  into  the  spirit  of  our  brief  meeting 
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Sunday  evening  with  the  few  women  in  the  yard,  and  the  girls  whom  I 
have  mentioned  above.  We  had  been  working  over  and  over  in  our 
minds  how  to  get  the  girls  to  pay  some  more  toward  their  own  tuition  in 
school ;  they  started  out  with  money  not  a  great  deal  for  necessary  expenses, . 
but  were  still  dejjendent  upon  the  church  for  the  bulk  of  expenses,  and  it  is 
not  strange  that  they  seemed  to  expect  it,  little  thinking  of  what  their  bless- 
ings coat  others.  We  had  read  in  Mission  Studies  about  the  shortage,  and 
the  fear  of  debt,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  bringing  of  our  dear  home  workers, 
and  all  the  Board's  work  would  make  them  think.  So  with  the  photos  of 
the  leaders  in  the  Rooms  at  Chicago  and  a  picture  of  the  Bridge,  represent- 
ing the  young  ladies'  work,  we  told  them  of  the  special  need,  and  the 
special  call  to  prayer,  and  that  our  evening  meeting  was  to  "help a  little" 
with  your  prayers.  "God's  grace  to  them,  what  they  are,  what  they  are 
receiving,"  they  were  reminded,  "all  came  through  the  Woman's  Board  in 
America,  and  now  when  these  provisions  were  being  made  for  them,  they 
needed  to  "  remember  the  work  of  faith,  the  labor  of  love  and  the  patience 
of  hope  which  is  back  of  all  they  have  received."  The  faces  were  serious 
and  the  prayers  sympathetic  and  earnest  that  God  wouhl  open  a  way  for 
closing  the  year  without  debt.  I  hope  it  will  make  them  realize  that  they 
are  stewards  of  a  very  little  of  the  home  gifts  and  that  they  will  spend 
money  carefully  and  thoughtfully.  We  closed  with  "More  love  to  thee 
O  Christ,"  and  felt  that  the  link  between  thetn  and  our  home  work  of  the 
line  was  a  little  more  real  and  stronger. 

It  made  our  hearts  more  tender  to  mention  the  calling  from  earth  to 
heaven  of  Miss  Russell,  whom  some  of  them  knew,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
tell  them  of  the  great  vacancy  in  the  Rooms  through  the  removal  of  Miss 
Pollock,  so  strong  and  beautiful  a  helper.  One* dear  young  woman  in  her 
prayer  breathed  the  names  of  these  two  workers,  one  in  the  East  and  one  in 
the  West,  and  asked  the  Lord  to  let  some  one  be  found  in  each  case  to  take 
up  the  work. 

The  absent  members  of  our  station  return  and  in  a  short  time  we  shall 
welcome  the  Drs.  Tucker  after  their  furlough  and  Miss  Sawyer,  the  trained 
nurse,  with  them.  A  reunited  station,  may  we  do  our  best  work  for  the 
Master,  continuing  faithful,  patient  and  hopeful  to  the  end  knowing  that 
"  in  His  Name  "  no  work  is  in  vain.     Prav  for  us  as  we  do  for  vou. 


*  My  life  is  but  a  field 
Stretched  out  beneath  God's  sky, 
Some  harvest  rieh  to  yield." 
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MISSIONARY  MESSAGES 

Miss  Nellie  O.  Prescott  writes  from  Parral,  Mexico: — 

It  has  been  necessary  for  us  as  well  as  people  in  general  to  economize 
by  giving  the  work  of  four  teachers,  engaged  last  year,  to  three  this  year. 
While  there  are  fewer  pupils  there  are  the  same  number  of  classes.  The 
school  has  come  to  the  aid  of  the  church  by  giving  work  to  the  pastor 
whom  the  church  could  not  support  longer.  He  was  willing  to  supply 
the  church  if  by  teaching  he  could  earn  a  reasonable  salary.  He  enjoys 
the  school  work  and  the  church  is  glad  to  have  him  remain. 

Twenty-three  years  ago  "El  Progreso"  was  really  a  primitive  affair. 
There  were  about  a  dozen  children  coming  together  in  a  little  dark  room 
where  light  and  ventilation  came  through  a  door,  the  only  opening,  and 
that  was  under  cover.  It  was  a  cold  dismal  place  where  never  a  ray  of 
sun  could  enter.  The  children  were  from  families  which  had  become 
Protestant.  When  the  question  was  asked,  **Why  a  school?"  The 
answer  was,  ''Beca-use  of  the  persecution  of  the  Protestant  children  in  the 
public  schools."  The  teachers  of  those  schools  were  glad  to  be  rid  of  the 
responsibility  of  protecting  the  children  from  their  Roman  schoolmates. 
For  some  years  it  seemed  as  if  our  school  would  never  have  any  other 
object.  But  little  by  little  parents  not  Protestants  began  to  patronize  the 
school  and  now  the  majority  of  the  children  are  from  non-Protestant 
families.  Persecution  seems  to  have  entirely  disappeared.  A  father 
brought  his  little  girl  the  first  day  saying  that  I  must  not  forget  that  she 
was  not  to  be  taught  any  religion.  He  had  warned  me  before  and  I  had 
told  him  that  she  would  be  taught  the  Bible  but  no  religion.  She  has 
been  here  now  three  years  so  I  do  not  think  he  can  object  to  anything  she 
has  been  learning. 

From  that  little  dark  room  we  moved  into  better  houses.  Rents  came 
up  beyond  our  appropriation  and  we  moved  into  the  church  for  a  year. 
The  next  year  we  had  a  home  of  our  own  where  wc  have  lived  and  worked 
ever  since.  Miss  Dunning  came  as  a  companion  and  to  open  a  kinder- 
garten. This  department  has  been  a  success  and  a  great  help  to  the 
school  in  general.  The  attendance  has  averaged  one  hundred  and  forty 
during  the  last  two  years.  While  the  school  has  not  been  and  done  all 
that  could  be  desired  it  has  begun  to  prepare  boys  and  girls  for  a  useful 
and  upright  life.  The  main  object  of  the  school  now  seems  to  be  to  give 
wholesome  Christian  and  moral  teaching  which  will  build  up  character 
and  make  strong  and  noble  men  and  women. 
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Our  school  opened  August  7th.  Owing  largely  to  the  unsettled  state 
of  business  since  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  November,  1910,  our 
enrollment  is  smaller  than  usual. 


»•< 


A  little  group  of  Telugu  women  formed  themselves  into  a  home  mis- 
sionary society  and  asked  the  treasurer  of  the  Telugu  Mission  for  an  ap- 
portionment. The  apportionment  came,  fifty  rupees,  a  month's  salary  for 
their  missionary  in  Africa.  They  said,  '*We  will  do  our  best  and  try  to 
meet  it."  Despite  great  sacrifice  that  year  the  result  was  only  forty 
rupees  instead  of  fifty.  It  was  a  disappointed  group  of  women  who  met 
to  consider  plans  for  the  next  year,  but  they  were  not  discouraged.  After 
a  conference  with  the  missionaries,  they  decided  to  increase  their  offering 
by  soliciting  from  every  woman  in  the  Telugu  church.  Some  of  these 
women  were  so  poor  that  they  had  only  one  scanty  meal  a  day,  but  by 
putting  aside  a  handful  of  rice  when  cooking  their  meal,  they  were  able 
to  contribute  something.  At  the  end  of  the  year  they  held  a  missionary 
rally  and  the  women  came  and  brought  their  thank  offerings, — the  total  of 
which  was  seventy-five  rupees.  Are  not  those  little  piles  of  coin  a  rebuke 
to  us? — Baptist  Leajict, 
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From  the  Morning  Star,  a  newspaper  publislicil  in  Jaffnn,  Ceylon,  we 
take  the  following  extract  from  an  address  of  welcome  read  hy  Mrs.  J.  C. 

A  T^omc  to  Muttiah,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Miss  L.-imson  and 
UluvU.  Miss  Day  to  the  Uduvil  Girls'  Boardinji  School:  "We, 

mothers  and  grandmothers  and  great  grandmothers  and  our  daughters, 
granddaughters  and,  in  some  cases,  great  granddaughters,  jointly  welcome 
our  foreign  sisters.  Miss  Lamson  and  Miss  Day,  the  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer of  The  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  in  America.  You  have  had  the 
kindness  to  visit  the  northern  end  of  Ceylon,  the  island  of  spices,  where  the 
missionaries  came  nearly  cme  hundred  years  ago  to  spread  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  Their  preaching  of  God's  word  has  yielded  marvelous  fruitage,  so 
that  what  seemed  like  the  mustard  seed  has  become  a  flourishing  banyan 
tree.  For  the  blessings  which  this  gospel  has  brought  to  us  we  are  all 
greatly  indebted  and  we  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  to  thank  heartily  the  Amer- 
ican Board  and  to  pray  that  we  may  be  firm  in  our  faith  and  jointly  help 
in  brining  our  less  fortunate  sisters  to  know  of  salvatiorf  by  the  merits  of 
Christ. 

"We,  as  students  and  graduates  of  the  Uduvil  Boarding  School,  would 
especially  thank  the  Christian  people  of  America  and  the  Woman's  Board 
for  this  institution.  More  than  two  thousand  students  have  been  educated 
here,  and  most  of  these  are  now  settled  in  their  own  homes,  some  of  them 
in  this  peninsula,  and  others  in  different  parts  of  Ceylon,  in  India  and  in 
the  Straits  Settlements.  Some  have  obtained  higluT  education  and  are 
teachers  in  our  schools.  We  who  are  wives  and  mothers  do  our  liest  to 
keep  our  homes  for  Christ  and  ti>  bring  up  our  children  for  the  work  of 
spreading  his  kingdom.  On  l>ehalf  of  the  graduates  of  the  Uduvil  Girls' 
Boarding  School." 

Miss  Lamson's  account  of  this  reception  at  Uduvil  is  the  first  of  the 
series  of  articles  which  we  hope  to  receive  from  her  pen.  Unfortunately, 
the  photographs  Illustrating  the  school  life  at  Uduvil  were  not  clear  enough 
(or  reproduction.     See  page  .^5. 
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At  the  time  of  this  writing  the  conference  in  Shanghai,  called  ostensibly 
in  the  interests  of  peace,  has  not  resulted  in  any  agreement  between  the 

^Chiiu  in       leaders  of   the   opposing  factions.     Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen   has 

ConvtslsioD.''  been  named  by  the  revolutionists  as  President  of  the  Chinese 
Republic.  It  is  rumored  that  Premier  Yuan  Shi  Kai  is  practically  a  prisoner 
in  Peking  and  in  some  quarters  his  good  faith  in  his  attempts  to  bring 
about  harmony  is  seriously  questioned..'  Before  this  is  in  print  the  Chinese 
people  will  almost  certainly  have  taken  the  reins  of  self-government  in  a 
degree  surprising  to  those  of  us  who  have  not  realized  the  progress  toward 
such  a  step  which  has  been  going  on  among  the  leaders  of  the  New  China. 

One  is  tempted  to  rub  one*s  eyes  and  ask  if  this  condition  of  affairs  is  a 
vision  of  the  night  or  a  sober  daylight  fact.  Whatever  the  outcome  of  the 
present  efforts  to  adjust  matters  between  the  Manchu  rulers  and  the  leaders 
of  the  rebellion,  it  is  not  possible  to  doubt  that  wonderful  opportunities  for 
the  ongoing  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  China  will  soon  be  before  us, ^-oppor- 
tunities which  should  bring  Christian  people  to  their  knees  in  earnest  prayer 
that  they  may  be  equal  to  the  demands  of  such  a  time  as  this  in  the  world's 
history. 

Meantime  our  missionaries  with  great  calmness  and  devotion  to  the  inter- 
ests of  those  about  them  are  finding  hearts  and  hands  filled  with  work  quite 
out  of  the  ordinary  but  sure  to  bring  its  reward  in  the  increased  confidence 
of  the  people. 

The  narration  of  Mrs.  Lawrence  Thurston's  escape  from  Wuchang, 
taken  from  The  Hartford  Daily  Courant^  and  Miss  Rfeed's  story  of  the 
anxious  November  days  in  Peking,  may  seem  like  ancient  history  in  the 
light  of  these  kaleidoscopic  transformations.  Deepest  interest  attaches, 
however,  to  these  accounts,  as  they  show  the  conditions  under  which  our 
missionaries  must  live  and  work  in  such  times. 

In .  a  letter  written  from  Foochow  to  her  parents  in  Springfield,  Ohio, 
Miss  Irene  Dornblaser  tells  of  the  Red  Cross  work  in  Dr.  Kinnear's  hos- 
pital in  which  she  and  her  sister  and  other  women  missionaries  were 
assisting. 

Officers  of  the  Revolutionist  Army  had  visited  the  hospital  and  General 
Sung,  the  head  of  the  "Fukien  Republic,"  had  expressed  to  the  United 
States  Consul  his  appreciation  of  the  kindness  of  the  missionaries  and  the 
care  given  by  them  to  the  wounded  and  dying  men. 

The  poverty  and  suffering  occasioned  by  this  mighty  revolution, — the 
greatest  perhaps  in  all  history, — cannot  be  overstated.  God  grant  a  speedy 
peace,  and  wisdom  to  the  men  who  are  making  this  epochal  effort  for 
China's  freedom ! 
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Mrs.  Ament  writes  under  recent  date :  "  One  of  our  preachers  took  as 
his  text  last  Simday,  ^  And  we  were  in  all  in  the  ship  two  hundred  and 

An  loddent  in  three  score  and  sixteen  souls.'  After  a  graphic  description 
Peking.  of  the  circumstances,  he  said,  '  And  who  is  there  among 

us  to  whom  I  can  liken  this  276th  man,  Paul,  who  knew  how  to  be  silent, 
but  also  knew  how  to  speak  and  to  act  when  necessity  arose  ? '  My  atten- 
tion was  close  as  I  waited  to  hear  if  to  his  thought  Yuan  Shi  Kai,  the  long 
waited  for  official,  was  such  a  one.  But  no,  to  my  great  surprise,  he 
attributed  all  these  qualities  of  courage  and  resourcefulness  to  ^  the  company 
of  foreign  ladies  and  teachers,  who  instead  of  seeking  some  safe  asylum  for 
themselves  in  Japan  or  Korea,  have  stayed  and  planned  day  and  night  for 
the  protection  of  women  and  children  and  for  the  families  of  the  people 
round  about  them.'  This  was  such  unexpected  appreciation  that  for  a 
moment  it  was  not  easy  to  keep  back  the  tears,  for  many  of  the  Christians 
have  looked  askance  upon  our  efforts  to  help  the  people  of  all  faiths  and 
none,  fearing  perhaps  that  their  interests  might  be  overlooked. 

**  Others  have  caught  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  have  done  what  they 
could  to  further  our  movement.  More  than  one  Chinese  woman  has  given 
generously  of  her  time  and  has  helped  to  make  comforters  for  the  Red 
Cross  work,  or  has  pricked  her  fingers  trying  to  push  a  needle  tlu^ough  the 
stiff  canvas  of  the  knapsacks.  Business  is  almost  paralyzed.  The  streets 
are  full  of  trains  of  carts  laden  with  grain  on  their  way  to  the  camps." 

As  we  turn  to  the  quiet  victories  of  the  home  side  of  our  work,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  splendid  campaign  conducted  by 

Soothern  Poit  Jubilee  Mrs.  Theodora  Crosby  Bliss  in  Florida,  following 
WqA»  her  strenuous  service  in  connection  with  the  Jubilee 

meetings.  She  represented  the  Congregational  work  with  the  Jubilee 
party  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  Jackson- 
ville and  Bartow,  Fla.  Union  meetings  were  held  also  during  November, 
with  Mrs.  Bliss  as  speaker,  in  Jacksonville,  Sanford,  Winter  Park,  New 
Smyrna  and  Daytona,  while  other  ser\'ices  were  addressed  in  Demorest, 
Ga.,  and  Orange  Cit\',  Ormond,  Lake  Helen  and  New  Smyrna,  Fla.,  includ- 
ing a  district  convention  of  Christian  Endeavor  societies  and  the  East  Coast 
Conference  of  Congregational  Churches.  The  whole  number  of  addresses 
made  by  Mrs.  Bliss  during  the  six  weeks  was  sixty- two.  A  more  extended 
account  of  her  tour  will  be  given  in  the  March  Life  and  Light. 

Mrs.  Peabody  writes  of  the  Southern  Jubilees :  "  The  loveliest  thing  I 
have  heard  about  the  Post  Jubilee  work  is  the  account  of  the  Charleston, 
S.  C«,  women.     They  carried  the  Jubilee  through  magnificently  in  spite  of 
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the  cyclone  which  almost  wrecked  their  city  just  after  the  committees  began 
work.  Their  spirit  was  beautiful  and  after  we  left,  they  met  again  for 
prayer  and  the  meeting  place  was  too  small.  Then  they  started,  two  by 
two,  and  canvassed  the  city  in  that  one  day.  They  met  again  in  the 
evening,  a  great  host,  and  reported  one  thousand  and  one  new  members ! 
That  is  to  me  the  greatest  canvass  thus  far.  J.t  was  united,  concentrated, 
and  undertaken  with  prayer.  So  few  cities  liave  xesiWy  followed  ike  plan. 
One  city  did  nothing  till  the  middle  of  November.  Then  a  little  urging  led 
them  to  try  and  five  hundred  new  women  in  one  week  came  into  the  societies. 

Why  do  not  all  our  societies  try  it?  Are  we  too  deep  in  the  ruts,  or 
are  we  a  bit  lazy,  or  don't  we  care  that  only  ten  per  cent  of  our  women  are 
helping  to  lift  the  load  ?  It  seems  so  obvious  that  we  must  do  something 
definite  to  reach  the  ninety  per  cent.  This  method  seems  so  sane  and 
simple ;  it  proves  effective ;  it  can  be  tried  any  month  in  the  year ;  it  ought 
to  be  tried  some  month  of  the  year  in  every  society.  Is  it  availing  in  your 
town,  in  your  society?  " 

And  what  better  month  to  try  it  than  January  or  February,  if  you  have 
not  yet  made  the  effort  ? 

Following  the  October  and  November  Campaign  in  the  Boston  churches, 
a  reception  in  honor  of  new  members  was  held  on  Tuesday,  December  12th, 

Boston^s  at  the  Hotel  Vendome.  Arrangements  had  been  made  under 
Gain.  the  auspices  of  the  Continuation  Jubilee  Committee,  of  which 
Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  Thayer  was  Chairman.  Mrs.  Peabody  presided  and 
gave  telling  facts  concerning  the  Campaign  in  various  places,  notably  Pitts- 
burg, where  the  work  is  still  forging  ahead.  Under  Miss  Stanwood's 
direction,  reports  were  given  from  churches  of  the  different  denominations. 
A  total  of  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  was  reported,  but  the  effort  for 
advance  had  not  been  carried  to  its  completion  even  for  the  present  season. 
Dr.  Sarah  Ellen  Palmer  represented  the  Association  of  Doctors  and  Nurses 
in  Boston  and  vicinity,  an  outgrowth  of  the  Boston  Jubilee,  which  promises 
much  in  the  interest  of  medical  women  in  promoting  medical  missionary 
work.  Mrs.  Montgomery  gave  an  inspiring  address  in  w^hich  she  especially 
emphasized  the  need  of  a  new  vision  of  Christ. 

Miss   Emily   Bissell    of    Ahmednagar,    after   several    months   spent   in 

Waverley,  Mass.,  near  her  sister  Julia,  has  been  obliged  to  undergo  a  severe 

Missionary    surgical  operation.     Miss  Bissell  is  rapidly  recovering  at  the 

Persooals*      Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Melrose,  Mass.,  and  is  soon  to  visit 

relatives  in  the  West.     She  is  supported  by  the  Woman's  Board  of  the 
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Interior,  but  to  the  regret  of  all,  was  unable  to  attend  their  annual  meeting 
in  Denver. 

Mrs.  James  L.  Fowle  of  Cesarea,  has  also  had  surgical  treatment  at  the 
New  England  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  but 
is  happily  making  good  progress  toward  health. 

Miss  Delia  Leavens  of  Tung-chou,  China,  who  has  been  convalescing  at 
Kuling  from  a  long  siege  of  typhoid,  had  various  interesting  experiences  on 
her  recent  journey  down  to  Slianghai,  where  she  wisely  decided  to  remain 
with  friends  till  traveling  should  be  less  liazardous. 

Letters  from  Sendai,  Japan,  bring  the  unwelcome  tidings  of  the  crippling, 
temporarily,  of  Miss  Annie  Bradshaw's  multiform  activities,  by  an  accident 
which  resulted  in  the  breaking  of  a  rib.  Miss  Bradshaw  is  gaining  and  is 
able  to  hear  some  of  her  classes  in  her  room. 

New  Year  greetings  liave  been  received  at  the  Rooms  from  many  friends, 
among  them  Miss  Noyes  of  Madura,  now  in  Cincinnati,  Miss  Annie  Allen, 
now  touring  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  interests  of  the  W.  B.  M.  P.,  Miss 
Lucy  E.  Case  formerly  of  Osaka,  Japan,  now  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  where 
she  has  classes  for  the  deaf,  in  lip  reading,  and  from  Mrs.  C.  M.  Lamson 
who  with  her  son  Kenneth  is  spending  the  winter  in  Munich.  How  these 
good  wishes  at  the  holiday  season  warm  the  heart  and  give  courage  for  the 
New  Year  I 

"  Oti  Thursday,  November  9th,  a  great  company  gathered  in  Arnaoutkeuy, 
to  witness  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  Gould  Hall,  the  Administration 

Laying  tiie  Comtxttoat  Building  of  the  American  College  for  Girls  in  Con- 
o£  Gould  Hall*  stantinople,  by  his  Excellency,  Hon.  W.  W.  Rock- 

hill,  the  American  Ambassador.  The  students  of  the  college  at  Scutari 
and  the  preparatory  students  from  Arnaoutkeuy  arranged  themselves  on 
mounds  of  earth  surrounding  the  growing  buildings,  under  the  great  Turkish 
and  American  flags  waving  from  the  tops  of  the  derricks,  while  many 
guests  from  different  parts  of  the  city  stood  in  groups  during  the  addresses 
and  through  the  swinging  into  its  place  of  the  great  cornerstone. 

The  exercises  were  essentially  religious  in  character,  the  devotional  note 
being  strong  from  beginning  to  end.  The  leading  thought  in  the  minds  of 
all  present  was  the  significance  of  this  occasion,  made  possible  not  only  by 
the  splendid  generosity  of  Miss  Helen  Gould,  but  also  by  her  spiritual  per- 
ception and  comprehension  of  the  great  future  possible  for  this  college. 
Dr.  Patrick  spoke  briefly,  explaining  the  nature  of  the  occasion  and  giving 
an  outline  of  the  plans  for  future  buildings.     The  new  college  when  com- 
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pleted  will  consist  of  a  group  of  seven  buildings,  arranged  in  a  line  about 
one  thousand  feet  long,  somewhat  irregular  in  form  and  giving  the  effect  of 
a  semicircle.  Gould  Hall  will  stand  in  the  center  and  about  it  will  be 
grouped  other  buildings.  Among  those  who  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
fund  for  these  buildings  are  Mrs.  Henry  Woods  of  Boston,  Miss  Olivia 
Phelps  Stokes  and  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller. 

"Others  who  took  part  in  the  exercises  were  Hon.  W.  W.  Rockhill,  Dr. 
Bowen  and  President  Gates  of  Robert  College  who  offered  the  dedicatory 
prayer.  A  delightful  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  presence  and  partici- 
pation of  representatives  of  many  different  races  and  communities  in  the 
city,  each  offering  congratulations  in  his  own  language,  and  bringing  words 
of  cordial  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  college  for  the  women  of  their 
country."     Abridged  from  T/ie  Orient. 

There  is  still  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  Prayer  Calendar  for  1912,  if  you 
make  early  application.     The  sales  of  the  January  days  are  reducing  our 

Calendars  and  stock  quite  rapidly.  It  has  been  a  disappointment  that  Miss 
Literature*  Hartshorn  has  received  so  few  orders  for  the  unusual  little 
leaflet,  "All  in  a  Nutshell."  A  large  edition  was  printed  and  is  still  on 
hand.  While  it  is  of  use  at  any  time,  it  is  especially  adapted  to  the  work 
of  1912.  Price  twenty  cents  a  dozen.  The  same  is  true  of  the  very  pretty 
Folklore  Series  (five  cents  each).  Much  time  and  money  have  been  spent 
during  the  past  year  in  making  the  publication  department  useful  and  effi- 
cient and  this  lack  of  demand  for  the  leaflets  offered  for  sale  raises  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  the  constituency  wishes  along  this  line  another  year.  If  you 
like  the  supply  of  literature  offered  you,  please  make  use  of  it ! 

THL  FINANCIAL  STATEMLNT  OF  THL  WOMAN'S  BOARD 

Receipts  from  November  18  to  December  18,  1011 


For 
Regular  Work. 

For 
Buildings. 

For 
Work  of  1»12. 

For 
Special  Objects. 

$50.00 
383.00 

From 
Legacies. 

Total. 

1910 
1011 

$7,105.28 
7,217.42 

52.14 

$105.00 
122.00 

17.00 

$:W3.00 
33;i.00 

$2,002.60 
025.00 

$9,888.78 
8,981.08 

Gain 
Loss 

327.00 

1,137.50 

407.70 

For  Two  Months  to  December  18, 

1011 

1010 
1011 

11,518.01 
11,0:^7.40 

110.30 

i 

4,821.50 
014.30 

3,005.34 
3,005.34 

00.30 
548.01 

2,105.75 
1,4:55.00 

18,535.66 
18,500.74 

Gain 
Loss 

3,907.11 

458.31 

070.75 

34.82 
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The  American  Board  has  a  fine  reprint  of  the  remarkable  article  published 

in  the   September  Century^  "Christian  Missions   in   Japan,"  by  Adachi 

Other         Kinnosuke.    To  quote  the  author  as  to  his  standpoint,  "  This, 

Publicatioiis*  frankly,  is  no  defense  of  the  foreign  missions ;  it  is  not  even 
a  Christian  view  of  the  work.  I  am  a  Japanese  by  birth, — a  mere  heathen. 
It  is  therefore  an  impression  of  an  outsider  pure  and  simple,  and  these  I 
know  to  be  facts."  Illustrated,  price  five  cents.  ''  The  Christian  Move- 
ment in  Japan,"  giving  a  view  of  missions  in  Japan  from  the  inside,  and 
**  The  China  Mission  Year  Book,"  are  two  new  liandbooks  which  should  be 
in  the  library  of  every  missionary  specialist.  To  be  obtained  from  the 
Missionary  Education  Movement,  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  price  respec- 
tively 87  cents  and  $1.60,  postpaid. 
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CLYLON 

A  STORY  OF   CONTRASTS 

BY    KATB   G.    LAMSON 

WAVING  palms  against  blue  skies,  heavy  rains  that  flood  the  earth, 
vivid  green  of  rice  paddy  standing  in  the  welcome  moisture,  fences 
of  woven  palm  hiding  groups  of  mud  huts,  half-clad  men  and  women, 
nude  babies,  toe  rings,  earrings,  nose  jewels,  necklaces  and  bracelets, 
Hindu  and  Buddhist  shrines  by  the  wayside  and  temples  large  and  small, 
gaudy,  loathsome,  grotesque,  now  and  then  a  Mohammedan  mosque, — it 
is  Ceylon.  Birds  of  bright  feather  and  sweet  song,  clouds  of  ravens 
croaking  their  unpleasant  notes,  elephants,  monkeys  and  leopards  wild  in 
the  jungle,  reptile  and  insect  life  swarming  everywhere, — it  is  Ceylon. 
Throngs  of  people  constantly  on  the  move  through  the  streets,  weddings 
and  funeral  processions  accompanied  by  the  beating  of  tom-toin  and  the 
blowing  of  horns,  bazaars  where  fruits  and  vegetables  and  various  native 
wares  are  offered  for  sale  and  where  great  crowds  congregate, — it  is 
Ceylon.  A  neat  church  here,  a  Christian  day  school  there,  a  hospital 
and  dispensary  yonder,  a  boarding  school  and  college  beyond,  neatly 
dressed  and  sober-minded  people  moving  in  and  out,  reverent  listeners  in 
the  churches,  intelligent,  bright-eyed  pupils  in  the  schools, — it  is  Ceylon. 
Out  from  the  chaos  of  new  sights  and  sounds  it  seemed  a  foretaste  of 
the  heavenly  welcome  to  hear  the  voices  of  Miss  Rowland  and  Miss 
Bookwalter  saying,  *^Here  they  are,"  on  the  platform  of  a  station  more 
than  an  hour  from  our  journey's  end.  It  was  but  the  beginning  of  wel- 
comes from  missionaries  and   native  Christians,  and   from   that   moment 
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scene  followed  scene  with  endless  variety  and  interest.      Let  us  sbift  them 
now  before  the  mind's  eye  with  something  of  the  same  rapidity. 

On  the  veranda  of  the  Uduvil  Girls'  Boarding  School  stand  r  double  line 
numbering  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils,  "clad  in  white  robes  with 
palms  in  their  hands,"  singing 
words  of  welcome,  and  waving 
their  palms  high  in  air.  This  is 
the  present  fruitage  of  the  school, 
started  seventy-five  years  ago  under 
an  olive  tree  by  Mrs.  Myron 
Winslow,  fostered  through  long 
years  of  growth  by  the  revered 
Eliza  Agnew,  and  still  blessed  by 
the  devoted  life  of  Miss  Susan 
How  land  whose  daughters  are 
found  throughout  the  Ceylon  Mis- 
sion rising  up  to  call  her  blessed. 
A  few  minutes  later  the  school 
fills  the  assembly  hall,  made  gay 
with  many  decorations,  and  with 
a  banner  of  Mt,  Holyoke  blue 
showing  that  this  school  is  a  true 
and  loyal  daughter  of  the  noble 
JAPPNA  sTRHKT  ^cKjiE  institutlon   OH    the    banks    of    the 

Connecticut.  Songs  and  addresses 
voice  the  gratitude  of  teachers  and  pupils  to  the  Board  that  has  done 
so  much  for  them. 

Later  in  the  day  the  scene  shifts  again  and  the  alumnae  of  the  school 
gather  by  invitation.  They  fall  naturally  into  arrangement  by  classes  in 
their  delight  at  meeting  each  other  again.  Five  old  ladies  whose  school 
days  were  pased  in  1837  and  1838  are  sitting  together  and  stroke  each 
other's  faces  or  pat  the  hands  of  the  schoolmates  of  so  long  ago.  The 
groups  of  faces  grow  younger  as  we  review  them  on  the  veranda,  while 
in  the  distance  are  the  eager  eyes  of  the  schoolgirls  of  to-day,  too  many 
in  number  to  be  bidden  on  this  occasion.  The  day  is  made  memorable  by 
the  opening  of  a  new  wing  which  provides  rooms  for  the  care  of  sick 
girts  and  a  gathering  place  for  the  teachers  in  the  evening.     An  inspection 
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of  the  classes,  and  close  association  with  the  daily  life  of  the  school  show 
the  predominance  of  the  spiritual  side  of  the  work. 

In  every  department  the  girls  are  being  taught  the  best  things.  Whether 
they  come  from  Christian  or  from  Sivite  homes  all  have  the  risen  Christ 
held  up  before  them,  and  seldom  does  one  leave  the  school  without  being 
at  heart  a  Christian,  while  many  come  out  openly  as  such. 

We  cannot  hope  to  do  more  than  study  types  in  a  visit  of  ten  days  in  a 
mission  and  still  less  in  the  limits  of  one  short  article,  so  we  must  pass 
over  with  only  an  allusion  the  splendid  work  of  the  Udupiddi  school  with 
its  great  opportunity  for  reaching  a  strong  Sivite  community.  In  smaller 
degree,  numerically  it  is  doing  the  same  great  work  in  the  western  section 
of  Jaffna  that  Uduvil  is  doing  in  the  east.  Both  are  essential  to  the 
Mission,  both  demand  enlarged  facilities. 

Another  change  of  scene,  and  with  Dr.  Scott  as  guide,  we  are  inspecting 
typical  day  schools.  The  first  is  of  best  grade  as  to  housing  and  equip- 
ment. We  pass  through  the  gate  of  an  enclosure  to  the  schoolhouse.  It 
consists  of  stone  and 
cement  walls  three  or 
four  feet  high  from 
which  rise  posts  of 
the  same  material  sup- 
porting a  thatch  roof. 
There  are  no  windows 
or  doors,  but  none  are 
needed  in  this  climate. 
A  stone  seat  runs 
around  the  walls  on 
the  inside.  The  floor 
is  the  earth  over 
which  the  building  is 
erected.  There  are 
two  or  three  small 
blackboards    made  by 

plastering  and  blackening  parts  of  the  posts.  The  teacher  has  a  desk  and 
there  are  a  few  others  for  the  use  of  pupils,  but  there  are  no  desks  of 
modem  style  and  workmanship,  they  are  old  and  awkward  in  shape,  per- 
haps cast  aside  from  some  office  or  school  where  they  have  served  their  d.-iy. 

The  next  school  is  in  housing  of  medium  grade.  It  has  mud  walls 
with  a  mud  seat  running  round  the   interior.     Wooden  posts  support  the 
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thatch  roof.  These  posts  are  irregular  in  shape  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  hewn  by  hand.  A  table  for  the  teacher,  one  or  two  benches  for 
pupils  are  the  only  pieces  of  furniture  to  be  noted.  The  children  sit  on 
the  ground  and  kneel  before  the  benches  to  write  or  do  sums  in  arithmetic. 
In  the  schoolhouse  of  the  third  and  lowest  grade  the  mud  walls  are  giving 
way,  the  thatch  of  the  roof  lets  in  copious  streams  of  the  water  that 
descends  in  a  deluge  during  the  rainy  season.  There  is  not  even  a  bench 
here  for  the  children  to  write  upon  nor  a  slate  on  which  to  do  a  sum. 


Little  brown  forms  sit  huddled  together  cross-legged  upon  the  ground^ 
brown  hands  smooth  over  the  surface,  and  forefingers  write  Tamil  char- 
acters or  numbers  on  the  earth  so  prepared. 

The  work  accomplished  in  these  schools  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
equipment  provided  for  them,  and  with  American  standards  in  mind  it  is 
humiliating  to  study  this  tule  of  bricks  made  without  straw.  Thegovem- 
ment  is  threatening  to  withhold  grants  unless  better  plants  can  be  furnished 
for  our  day  schools,  and  Hindu  schools  well  supported  are  setting  up  a 
powerful  opposition  which  has  already  met  with  success  in  some  quarters 
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aod  is  a  menace  for  the  future  if  we  cannot  improve  the  conditions  under 
which  our  work  is  done. 

The  last  type  which  we  can  call  in  review  before  us  is  that  of  the  Bible 
women,  and  for  this  two  scenes  must  suffice.  One  is  a  gathering  of  these 
women  from  the  various  stations  of  the  Mission.  They  have  come  to  tell 
of  their  work  and  express  their  gratitude  to  the  Christian  women  of 
America  who  support  it.  Some  of  these  workers  are  aged,  having  seen 
long  years  of  service.  None  are  very  young  since  social  conditions  would 
not  permit  of  sending  such  into  homes  and  villages.'  The  faces  are 
earnest  and  thoughtful,  and  they  become  at  times  radiant  as  they  tell  of 
the  open  doors  which  formerly  were  closed.     One  woman  working  where 


the  heat  was  utiusually  severe  determined  not  to  go  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  but  the  opportunity  all  about  her  so  appealed  to  her,  and  she 
was  "so  thirsty  for  souls"  that  she  forgot  all  else,  and  every  part  of  the 
day  found  her  at  her  work.  To  listen  to  the  stories  of  these  humble  hand- 
maids of  the  Lord  is  to  hear  a  new  version  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Our  closing  scene  is  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  A  cluster  of  mud  huts  in 
a  grove  of  cocoanut  palms  forms  part  of  a  Sivite  village.  Only  one  ray 
of  Christian  light  and  influence  penetrates  the  darkness  and  this  shines 
through  the  school-teacher  and  Bible  woman  who  makes  her  home  in  this 
heathen  community.  She  is  a  widow  with  little  children  to  support. 
Just  outside  of  her  two- roomed  mud  house,  into  which  almost  no  daylight 
comes,  she  has  covered  a  bit  of  ground  with  a  rude  thatch  supported  on 
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poles,  and  around  three  sides  has  put  matting  made  of  woven  palms. 
Under  this  shelter  are  gathered  on  this  Sunday  afternoon  some  sixteen 
Sivite  women,  while  children  and  older  people  of  both  sexes,  moved  by 
curiosity,  crowd  around  the  open  side.  A  little  group  of  Christian  boyb 
from  Jaffna  College  sing  hymns.  A  boy,  also  from  the  College  but  not 
yet  a  Christian,  one  whose  home  is  in  this  village,  has  been  hovering 
near  and  runs  away  to  call  his  heathen  mother. 

Mrs.  Brown  is  the  missionary  lady  in  charge  of  this  field.  She  sits 
down  in  the  midst  of  these  half-clad,  chattering,  giggling  women  and 
talks  in  a  friendly,  informal  way  with  them  about  the  funeral  of  a  child 
that  has  just  p.isscd  down  the  road.  Sorrow  like  kindness  makes  the 
whole  world  kin.  They,  too,  have  known  sorrow.  The  life  to  come  is 
to  them  also  a  reality,  although  it  means  to  them  to  live  again  as  an 
animal  or  reptile.  It  is  an  easy  step  from  this  to  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  setting  us  free  from  sin  in  this  life  and  preparing  us  for  a  life  of 
joy  in  the  presence  of  God  hereafter.  The  vacant  faces  grow  sober,  the 
silly  laughter  subsides,  the  quiet  of  a  new  thought  settles  upon  these  un- 
trained minds.  Are  any  depths  stirred  ?  Only  God  knows  the  answer  to 
that  question,  but  it  is  He  who  has  said  that  His  Word  shall  not  return 
unto  Him  void,  it  shall  accomplish  that  whereto  He  sent  it. 
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WHAT  TAOISM  MEANS  TO  THL  CHINESE  WOMAN 

BY   ALICE   SEYMOUR    BROWNE 

^HE  warm  brilliance  of  a  certain  Second  Sun  of  the  Second  Moon 

(which  in  prosaic  American  fashion  we  call  February  second),  flood- 

g  the  house-rimmed  Chinese  courtyard  I  entered,  seemed  to  be  radiating 

extraordinary  atmosphere  of  leisureliness.  The  older  women,  with 
:es  like  wrinkled  bronze,  blissfully  smoked  their  tiny  long-stemmed 
pes  in  the  full  blaze  of  t^e  sun,  while  their  (more  or  less)  obedient 
ives,  technically  called  their  daughters-in-law,  were  gaily  gossiping 
er  their. babies  in  a  corner.  ^ 

** What  sewing  have  you  been  doing  lately?"  I  asked,  after  the  or- 
tiary  greetings  had  been  exchanged.  This  is  a  staple  and  ever-inter- 
:ing  topic  of  conversation  among  the  women  folk  of  our  hard-working 
lina. 

^'Not  much,"  said  the  oldest  old  lady,  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  her 
pe;  *'and  of  course,  as  the  dragon  lifts  his  head  to-day,  no  one  can 
ich  a  needle."  So  that  was  why  they  were  all  idle  I  But  I  still  felt 
^uisitive.  I  had  heard  of  the  mythical  Dragon  King,  who  lives  in  his  . 
eat  palaces  under  the  sea,  and  makes  the  earth  quake  with  a  stir,  and 
lerfereswith  the  digging  of  mines  and  other  useful  modern  deeds,  which 

hates.  Also  I  knew  that  the  lifting  of  his  head  meant  spring;  but  the 
edle?     I  made  inquiries. 

**To-day  he  lifts  his  head,"  they  said  again  simply;  *Mf  we  used  a 
edle,  we  might  stick  it  into  his  eye,  without  knowing  it!  So  no  one 
res  sew  to-day,  of  course. '  * 

Of  course!  I  felt  stupid  indeed  to  have  asked,  and  thought  to  change 
5  subject  by  asking  the  meaning  of  the  big  circle  of  ashes,  with  a  brick, 
Idently  covering  something,  in  the  center.  The  younger  women  looked 
ihade  embarrassed.  Perhaps  they  had  a  feeling  that  one  never  could 
1  what  a  foreigner  would"  or  would  not  believe.  The  old  lady  explained 
a  most  matter-of-fact  manner. 

'*Thc  circle  represents  a  granary.  Under  the  brick  are  beans  and 
lius.  If  the  wind  does  not  blow  the  ashes  away,  we  shall  have  our 
IS  full  this  year.  We  have  always  done  it  this  day,  every  year." 
'*We  have  always  done  it."  What  a  weight  of  sanction  and  '  impres- 
eness  were  behind  her  words!  Century  after  century,  year  after  year, 
^  ^eat-gprandmother  had  handed  down  to  the  baby  girl  these  countless 
ditions  and  habitudes,  festivals  and  customs.     As  surely  as  the  little 
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girl  grew  up  in  the  home  with  her  mother  and  grandmother  and  siints 
and  grand-aunts,  so  inevitably  would  her  mind  shoot  up  in  the  atmosphere 
of  their  old  wives'  tales  and  superstitions,  which  would  cramp  the  eager 
heart  and  brain  no  less  than  the  cruelly  tight  cloth  bands  would  bind  her 
tender  feet.  Day  by  day,  in  that  narrow  circle  of  house  or  village,  she 
hears  and  sees, — and  learns. 


by  Chi*.  p.  Gimi 


As  she  grows  older,  she  must  act  out  what  she  has  been  taught  until 
they  become  as  much  a  part  of  her  life  ns  that  of  her  remote  ancestress. 
The  web  of  her  humdrum  everyday  life,  especially  if  she  belongs  to 
the  vast  majority  of  country  people,  is  shot  through  and  through  with  the 
these  strange- colored  threads  of  fancies  and  fears  and  faiths.  Every  im- 
portant decision  of  her  life  is  dependent  on  them.  The  source  lies  back 
in  that  hybrid  system  now  known'as  the  Taoist  religion.  The  grim 
humor  of  history  shows  itself  in  the  way  the  mystic  meditation  of  Lao- 
tsze  and  his  followers,  have  developed  into  the  present  irrational  com- 
bination of  folklore,  superstition  and  demon  worship,  which  is  such  an 
inexorable  factor  in  the  life  of  women  who  cannot  distinguish  between 
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Buddhism  and  Taoism,  who  cannot  read  a  single  character  in  the  Tao 
Te  Ching,  who  can  never  eat  the  gold-colored  pills  of  immortality,  or  be- 
come a  happy  immortal  I 

The  black-eyed  little  maiden,  hobbling  along  the  village  street  on  her 
newly-bound  feet,  and  gorgeous  in  home-dyed  scarlet  and  green,  wears  a 
charm  written  by  the  g^ray-clad  old  priest  at  the  Taoist  temple.  She 
must  help  worship  the  kitchen  god,  and  carry  offerings  to  the  temples. 
When  only  a  few  years  old,  perhaps,  her  parents  will  invite  the  fortune 
teller,  wise  in  the  wisdom  of  stars  and  times  and  symbols,  to  divine 
whether  her  betrothal  to  Little  Baldy  of  the  Wang  family,  at  Chang  Vil- 
lage, will  be  lucky  or  not.  Only  he  can  tell  on  what  '* lucky  days"  the 
betrothal  gifts  may  be  exchanged,  and  the  wedding  itself  take  place. 

If  she  has  the  welfare  of  her  family  truly  at  heart,  on  the  first  and 
fifteenth  of  each  month  she  must  carry  little  plates  of  greasy  cakes  or  bread 
to  the  doorway  of  the  tiny  brick  temple  no  bigger  than  a  dog-kennel,  to 
beg  the  favor  of  the  god  of  wealth, — who  may  be  a  snake  or  a  hedgehog, 
a  weasel  or  a  fox. 

If  her  child  dies,  she  will  chop  off  its  tiny  fingers  to  frighten  its  little 
ghost  away  from  the  house,  and  perhaps  she  will  call  in  a  feng  shui 
(wind  and  water)  specialist  to  divine  the  cause  of  her  ill-luck  in  losing 
the  child.  He  may  assure  her  that  the  position  of  the  door  must  be 
changed  to  suit  the  offended  spirits,  and  bring  her  prosperity,  and  she 
pays  his  fee  with  a  sense  of  relief.  Better  yet,  if  she  is  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  it,  she  will  paste  on  her  doorpost  a  strip  of  yellow  paper,  on 
which  cabalistic  charms  have  been  written  in  cock's  blood  by  the  priests 
or  the  Taoist  Pope.  She  will  wear  a  bit  of  scarlet  on  her  hair  orna- 
ments, or  a  pomegranate  flower,  if  it  is  the  last  night  of  the  year,  for  then 
all  the  gods  and  spirits  walk  the  earth,  and  the  evil  ones  are  afraid  of 
scarlet!  On  the  seventh  of  the  seventh  month,  sfie  will  teach  her  daughter 
to  put  a  cup  of  clear  water  with  a  needle  in  it  in  the  sun,  that  she  might 
later  discover  how  clever  she  is  going  to  be. 

But  it  is  when  she  is  ill  that  these  threads  of  fear  and  superstition  bind 
her  most  closely.  In  spite  of  prohibitions  by  enlightened  officials,  she 
will  send  for  a  ** god- jumper," — usually  an  old  woman  whose  wealth  is  in 
direct  ratio  to  her  reputation  for  power  over  gods  and  demons.  The 
witch  may  declare,  perhaps  by  watching  the  form  of  the  incense  smoke, 
that  the  invalid  is  possessed  by  some  demon, — by  the  snake  or  fox  or 
weasel,  which  often  will  openly  confess  (I)  itself.  Then  the  incantation 
begins, — a   chanting  adjuration,    going    into   a    trance,    the    brewing  of 
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witch  tea,  and  usually  a  needle-thrust  in  one  of  the  thirteen  places  pre- 
scribed by  Taoism.     Any  reasonable  demon  then  retires  I 

If  she  dies,  a  big  paper  cow  must  be  burnt,  to  drink  up  the  quantities 
of  water  whose  purity  she  has  sullied  in  a  lifetime  of  washing  and  cook- 
ing (one  wonders  whether  that  is  the  reason  they  are  seemingly  so  chary 
of  its  use?),  lest  the  water  god  take  revenge  on  her. 

So  from  birth  to  death,  in  and  out,  among  the  strong  threads  of  toil  and 
care,  these  bizarre,  many-colored  strands  of  superstition  and  fear  and  nar- 
row cunning  are  woven  into  the  pattern  of  a  Chinese  woman's  life. 
These  few  you  know, — but  there  are  countless  others.  The  loves  and 
hates  of  her  woman's  heart,  and  her  instinctive  faith  in  the  invisible 
spirit  world,  make  her  a  credulous  victim  of  the  Taoist  fables  at  which 
her  husband  laughs,  but  which  touch  her  everyday  life  at  so  many 
points.  Her  fear  of  the  demons  and  the  ill  they  can  do  her  and  her  dear 
ones,  as  well  as  of  the  lazy  priest  or  witch  doctor  who  has  power  over 
them,  combine  with  her  passion  for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  her 
children  to  make  her  scrupulously  observant  of  all  hoary  rites  and  customs. 
Yet  by  this  very  reverence  she  but  weaves  the  firmer  the  blight  of  paralyz- 
ing fear  into  the  ignorant  young  lives  growing  up  about  her. 

Do  we  try  to  pull  them  out, — these  threads  woven  so  fast  by  custom 
and  fear?  In  our  schools  are  girls  whose  life's  web  will  never  be  marred 
by  fear  of  demons  or  mean  gods ;  and  as  for  those  in  whose  long  lives  the 
threads  are  strong,  perhaps  one  or  two  of  the  most  ugly  and  distorting 
can  be  done  away  with.  For  the  rest,  we  are  content  to  weave  in  a 
wonderful  new  pattern,  beside  whose  beauty  the  colors  of  other  gods  and 
faiths  shall  pale  and  fade  away  of  their  own  accord. 


NLLLIL  N.  RUS5LLL 

PEKING,     1890-1911 

*'That  he  for  whom  the  world  doth  sorely  grieve 
Greatly  hath  blessed  mankind  in  that  he  once  did  live." 

LARLY  last  summer  Miss  Russell  marked  these  lines  in  a  book  of 
poems.  Now  we  turn  to  them,  as  we  think  of  her  at  the  close  of  her 
years  of  joyful,  loving  service.  She  was  a  blessing  to  others  from  her  arrival 
in  China,  twenty-one  years  ago,  and  ever  since  she  has  brought  inspiration 
and  helpfulness  to  all  with  whom  she  has  come  in  contact.  Now  her 
going  from  us  does  indeed  leave  us  sorely  bereaved. 

All   the  years   in    China  were  spent   in   active,  strenuous  work  for  the 
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people  to  whom  her  life  was  given.  At  first  there  were  many  years  when 
more  than  half  of  her  time  was  spent  in  the  country,  staying  in  the  poor 
sordid  homes,  going  from  village  to  village  in  the  heavy  springless  carts, 
and  for  weeks  and  sometimes  months  at  a  time,  seeing  none  but  the  people 
of  the  country,  poor,  ignorant,  untutored.  Many  would  see  here  only  a 
life  of  hardship,  and  would  find  it  hard  to  seek  the  spiritual  in  the  midst 
of  so  many  difficulties.  Not  so  Miss  Russell.  She  ever  kept  the  vision. 
She  saw  there  the  souls  whom  the  Lord  Jesus  would  win  for  his  own. 
She  felt  the  pathos  of  the  lives  there,  she  found  where  the  ray  of  light 
might  enter,  she  aided  the  faint  hopes  and  aspirations  with  unquenchable 
zeal.  And  how  the  years  have  shown  the  results  of  her  deep  faith,  her 
eager  love,  her  unrelaxing  hold  on  those  whom  she  had  touched.  The 
women  in  many  a  village  would  show  them  to  you,  if  you  could  talk  with 
the  groups  of  those  who  through  her.  love  found  a  Saviour.  The  churches 
of  this  widespread  country  field  show  many  marks  of  her  earnestness,  and 
everywhere  the  deep  grief  at  her  loss  shows  what  she  has  been  to  them. 

After  those  years  came  the  time  of  sorrow,  the  Boxer  year,  with  its 
suffering  and  privation.  Miss  Russell  was  one  who  ministered  to  many 
during  that  terrible  summer  in  Peking,  and  her  health  never  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  those  weeks  under  shot  and  shell.  The  next  winter  in 
the  city  was  one  of  confusion  and  terror  for  the  people.  Many  were  those 
who  brought  to  her  their  story  of  loved  ones  killed,  or  of  property  gone, 
or  of  other  bitter  and  helpless  sufferings.  And  to  each  one  was  given 
deep,  true  sympathy,  and  aid  or  advice  in  finding  a  new  way 'of  life. 
Courage  and  comfort  came  to  them,  through  the  aid  so  unstintedly  given. 
Yet  to  the  giver  it  was  indeed  a  year  of  burden-bearing,  another  year 
which  left  its  mark  upon  her  health.  ' 

After  a  time  began  the  new  days,  and  gradually  new  opportunities  of 
work  arose.  Miss  Russell  was  the  one  who  saw  them,  and  she  had  the 
courage  to  take  advantage  of  them,  and  to  plan  new  movements.  She 
began  the  lectures  for  women,  at  first  with  some  fear,  wondering  if  the 
women  would  venture  to  come,  and  then  with  more  and  more  of  confi- 
dence. And  the  lectures  filled  the  need  of  the  time.  The  awakening 
women  of  the  city  were  reached  and  touched.  Many  were  brought  to  the 
church  and  its  teachings,  and  others,  who  have  not  yet  come  so  far,  have 
received  new  thoughts  and  impulses,  and  a  broadening  of  life  that  is 
helping  them  on  the  way.     And  the  end  of  this  influence  is  not  yet. 

Through  this  work  came  wider  acquaintance  in  the  city,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  educated  and  cultured  class.  With  her  remarkable  social 
grace  and  tact.  Miss  Russell  won  these  women  as  fully  as  she  had  won  the 
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plain  women  of  the  country,  and  she  had  great  influence  in  turning  them 
to  unselfish  service  and  to  a  higher  thought  of  life.  One  piece  of  work 
done'  among  them  was  the  suggestion  of  founding  the  anti -cigarette 
society,  which  has  now  a  thousand  members  among  the  women  and 
schoolgirls  of  Peking,  and  in  which  she  and  Miss  Miner  have  continued 
working  with  the  Chinese  women. 

During  her  last  year,  still  broader  work  was  planned.  The  lectures 
were  extended  throughout  the  city,  by  the  co-operation  of  others.  Special 
rooms  were  prepared  for  classes  and  talks  for  the  women  of  the  city,  and 
here  she  and  Mrs.  Ament  worked  last  year.  Every  means  was  taken, 
every  effort  made,  to  win  acquaintance  and  friendship,  and  with  the 
friendship  which  grew  so  rapidly  there  came  always  the  deep  heart  talks 
and  the  pointing  to  the  Saviour  who  controlled  her  life.  She  never 
forgot  the  aim  of  all  this  effort,  and  all  that  she  did  was  guided  by  her 
longing  for  growth  in  the  spiritual  life  of  each  of  those  who  came  to  her. 
And  many  were  the  rewards  that  came,  as  one  and  another  told  of  re- 
ceiving comfort  from  prayer,  and  grew  in  eagerness  to  learn  more  of  this 
blessed  truth. 

There  was  also  work  in  the  Bible  school  with  Miss  Porter  in  these  last 
years,  and  with  all  this,  the  friends  in  the  country  were  not  forgotten, 
though  the  trips  made  to  visit  them  had  to  be  shorter,  both  on  account lDf 
her  health,  and  from  the  increased  work  in  the  city. 

Who  shall  tell  of  the  beauty  of  this  gracious,  winning  personality  to 
given  to  the  Master's  work?  A  Chinese  woman  says  of  her,  ^^Thesecond 
time  you  saw  her,  you  felt  as  if  she  were  an  old  friend.*'  Her  interest 
in  each  one  was  real,  her  sympathy  was  ever  ready,  and  her  tact  in  con- 
versation was  ever  leading  the  talk  to  higher  levels.  And  through  it  all 
shone  a  love  and  an  absolute  self-forgetfulness  that  never  failed  to  leave 
its  impress.  No  weariness,  no  plan  for  self,  could  keep  her  back  from 
joyful  deeds  of  service.  The  dignity  of  life,  the  beauty  of  high  ideals, 
the  glory  of  service,  the  radiance  of  love,  stand  before  us  as  we  think  of 
her.  She  combined  the  power  to  initiate  and  carry  forward  great  things 
with  the  love  and  sympathy  which  could  work  for  the  poorest  and  the 
weakest.  All  who  knew  her  felt  the  strength  and  inspiration  of  her  life — 
felt,  as  one  friend  has  said,  that  she  was  '^majestic."  We  rejoice  that 
this  life  with  its  rich  gifts  could  be  so  used  in  the  Master's  service.  We 
rejoice  in  these  years  so  crowded  with  works  of  love,  and  in  the  broad 
plans  which  still  reach  on  into  the  future.  And  while  we  long  for  her  in 
our  sorrow,  we  yet  rejoice  with  her  in  the  joy  of  the  great  reward  that 
has  come  to  her.  b.  p.  r. 
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Recent  Days  in  Peking 
RECE.NT  DAYS  IN  PE.KING 


BY  BEKTHA  P.  REEO 


1AM  sure  you   have  seen   my  letter  telling  of  o 
< 


r  Women's  and  Chil- 
t  dren'a  Protective  Association,  though  I  am  not  sure  that  I  called  it  by 
that  name.  The  plan  has  grown  and  grown,  and  it  is  a  large  and  wide- 
spread  affair  that  we  are  carrj'ing  on. 

These  are  strange  days.  I  lie  down  at  night  with  the  sense  of  hearing 
still  alert,  listening  for  every  sound  on  the  street. '  Yet  so  far  the  streets 
have  become  wonderfully  quiet  each  night,  lor  people  are  too  frightened 
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to  be  out.  And  each  morning  I  wake  with  a  feeling  of  great  thankfulness 
and  relief,  that  no  terrible  thing  has  happened  during  the  night.  To- 
night, how  will  it  be?  Word  has  come  from  the  telegraph  olhce  that  out- 
side soldiers  are  very  near,  and  piople  .whii  seem  to  know  expect  an 
attack  to-night.  Some  of  the  women  are  coming  to  the  refuges  to  stay, 
and  we  may  have  to  be  up  at  any  hour,  helping  people  to  get  to  the 
places  near  here  that  are  prepared  for  them.  These  certainly  are  new 
experiences.  I  have  to  think  back  to  remember  how  it  seems  to  live  in  a 
time  of  peace  and  security,  without  constant  preparation  for  some  coming 
disaster. 
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Tuesday  morning  early,  looking  out  of  my  window,  I  saw  an  American 
flag  waving  over  our  compound  gate  for  the  first  time  since  I  have  been 
in  China;  but  it  brought  this  time  a  strange  sinking  of  the  heart  to 
watch  it,  for  it  meant  that  we  needed  official  government  protection. 
Usually  we  cannot  have  it  there,  for  we  are  not  an  official  government  center. 

We  are  being  sought  by  all  now.  It  is  pitiful  to  see  how  many  plans 
are  being  offered  to  use  as  refuges — beautiful  great  placee  with  one  ban> 


dred  and  two  hundred  rooms,  the  homes  of  proud  and  wealthy  families. 
They  will  do  almost  anything  if  we  will  use  them,  for  that  means  some 
protection  for  the  place,  and  apart  from  that  they  have  no  protection  to 
trust  in.     They    fear  there  will   be  only   looting  and  pillaging  in   them. 


Of  course  we  can  only  i 
fine   places   are    bci  ng 
places;  and  people  thro 
refuge,  at  a  dollar  apit 
so  many  name^  were  h.n 


mall  proportion  of  them,  but  a  good  many 
ised.  To-day  come  offers  of  more  very  large 
ig  our  rooms,  buying  certificates  for  entrance  to  a 
:e  of  our  money,  fifty  cents  of  yours.  Yesterday 
ided  in,  that  this  morning  eight  teachers  wrote 
till  nearly  noon,  writing  names  and  addresses  of  applicants  on  the  cer- 
tificates, before  those  for  that  day  were  finished.  These  four  days  we 
have  been  cnnvded  like  that,  and  this  evening  sonic  men  are  still  writing 
to  finish  up  to-day's  lists,  for  their  own  family  and  the  neighbors, — very 
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few  women  are  coming  out  now.  Poor  people — it  is  their  only  hope,  and 
it  does  weigh  on  one's  heart  to  watch  them.  They  trust  so  in  our  cer- 
tificate and  badge — it  must  be  that  it  will  be  a  sufficient  protection.  We 
are  doing  our  best  for  the  protection  of  the  places.  A  government  board 
is  assisting,  and  promises  protection  of  police. 

Under  later  date.  Our  plans  and  refuges  have  gone  on  developing. 
The  Red  Cross  Society  has  just  been  established,  and  we  have  a  sort  of 
affiliation  with  it.  Naturally,  their  constitution  does  not  provide  for  such 
work,  as  the  need  for  it  does  not  exist  in  most  countries,  but  we  are 
gruted  some  connection  now.  May  it  be  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
here,  for  many  years  to  protect  women  and  children  so  carefully  in  time 
iof  warl  There  are  about  fifteen  places  of  refuge  now.  Some  women 
hinro  already  gone  into  them,  but  we  are  persuading  most  of  them  to  stay 
at  home  longer,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  immediate  danger.  Their  fright 
is  the  worse  for  their  memories  of  1900. 

Onr  hopes  are  growing  stronger  that  there  may  not  be  great  disturbance 
ia  the  city.  Meantime,  other  work  stops  for  some  of  us,  and  all  the  time 
is  pven  to  meeting  people  who  come,  and  working  among  the  refuges, 
•eeing^  that  they  are  managed  rightly.  Our  acquaintance  is  extending 
in  ft  wonderful  way,  and  we  wonder  much  what  the  result  will  be  in  the 
WOfk  of  the  future. 

We  shall  be  so  thankful  when  it  is  over  and  settled,  and  life  is  normal 
ag^in.  We  need  to  pray  much  that  God  will  be  with  this  people,  as  well 
as  with  the  leaders.  Here,  perhaps  four  hundred  thousand  have  left  the 
city.  Think  of  the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  taken  away.  Shop- 
keepers are  beginning  really  to  suffer,  for  they  make  almost  no  sales. 
The  work  of  many  has  ceased,  and  there  is  sure  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
suffering  in  the  city  this  winter,  just  from  this  sudden  poverty. 


-•-•-•- 


LEAVING  HANKOW  IN  HA5TL 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Thurston,  then  Miss  Matilda  Calder,  was  a  missionary  of  the 
Woman's  Board  at  Marash,  Turkey,  previous  to  her  marriage.  She  went  to  China 
with  her  husband,  Rev.  J.  Lawrence  Thurston,  to  Join  the  Yale  Mission  in  1902, 
but  returned  to  California  in  1903  because  of  Mr.  Thurston's  illness.  After  his 
death  she  returned  to  Changsha  where  she  has  taught  for  five  years  in  the  Ya  Li 
School.  After  her  furlough  she  expects  to  return  to  China  where  she  will  have 
charge  of  a  school  for  missionary  children  at  Kuling.  This  account  of  her  escape 
from  Hankow  is  taken  from  the  Hartford  Daily  Courant  for  December  21st. 

Just  two  months  ago  Mrs.  Lawrence  Thurston  was  at  Wuchang,  China, 
the  day  before  a  large  part  of  the  city  went  up  in  flame  and  a  day  before 
China  and  the  world  realized  that  the  revolt  against  the  emperor  was  a 
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deal  more  than  an  uprising  restricted  to  one  quarter  of  a  single  city.  In 
short,  Mrs.  Thurston  missed  the  revolution  by  a  single  day.  She  was 
aboard  a  ship,  sailing  for  Shanghai  on  the  night  of  the  burning  of  the 
viceroy's  yamen  and  soldiers'  camps  in  Wuchang,  and  describes  the  fire- 
lit  skies  as  a  scene  of  terrible  magnificence. 

After  teaching  five  years  in  the  Ya  Li  School,  the  Yale  Mission  School 
at  Changsha,  in  the  province  of  Hunan,  Mrs.  Thurston  was  granted  a 
furlough  of  a  year  and  chose  to  leave  China  in  time  to  spend  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  in  her  father's  home  in  Hartford.  ** No  one  even  dreamed," 
said  Mrs.  Thurston  yesterday,  *'that  the  disorder  would  result  in  so  g^eat 
a  revolution.  It  looked  at  first  like  a  simple  revolt,  and  everyone  expected 
the  government  would  put  it  down* in  a  short  time.  I  left  Changsha  on 
October  7th,  traveling  by  boat  to  Wuchang,  where  I  was  to  take  another 
steamer  for  Shanghai ;  at  Shanghai  I  was  to  leave  for  home,  by  way  of 
Marseilles.  Changsha  is  about  200  miles  from  Hankow  and  we  reached 
the  city  on  October  9th. 

* 'Hankow,  you  know,  is  one  of  the  three  cities  centered  about  the  con- 
junction of  the  Han  River  with  the  Yangtze.  Hankow  is  the  commercial 
city,  Hanyang  the  industrial  city  and  Wuchang,  on  the  other  bank  of  the 
Yangtze,  is  the  official  city.  The  three  cities  remind  one  a  good  deal  of 
the  way  Brooklyn,  New  York  and  Jersey  City  are  situated,  although  in 
all  they — the  three  Chinese  cities — comprise  but  one  million  souls. 

''I  spent  part  of  the  day,  before  sailing,  in  Wuchang,  and  had  no  trouble 
in  getting  out  of  the  city  that  afternoon,  but  it  was  rather  fortunate  I  did  get 
out,  for  after  the  disorder  and  fire  that  night  the  gates  were  closed,  and 
the  city  shut  up  for  two  days,  when  the  revolutionists  gained  control. 
Until  then  it  did  not  look  like  a  'big*  thing;  in  fact,  Bishop  Roote  had 
left  his  post  in  Hankow  for  a  short  visit  to  a  point  further  inland.  He 
came  back  rapidly  indeed  when  he  heard  how  serious  was  the  revolt.  As 
our  steamer  went  on  its  way  to  Shanghai  the  burning  yamen  of  the  vice- 
roy and  the  soldiers*  camps  lit  up  the  skies  for  miles  around. 

''The  regular  mission  work,"  said  Mrs.  Thurston,  "of  teaching  in  the 
schools  and  of  visiting  places  more  removed  from  the  larger  Chinese 
cities  stopped  when  the  first  signs  of  trouble  began  to  show  themselves. 
The  men  took  up  quarters  on  an  island  in  the  river,  near  Changsha, 
together  with  some  of  the  consular  officers.  They  are  there  still,  I  be- 
lieve. The  women  and  children  were  sent  immediately  to  Shanghai, 
where  they  are  now  what  one  might  call  'camping  out*  in  rented  houses, 
with  rented  furnishings,  and  so  forth.     All  of  the  women  and  children — 
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the  non-combatants — of  all  the  missions  are  now  in  Shanghai,  out  of  the 
way  of  possible  bloodshed. 

**At  the  first  signs  of  trouble  there  was  a  greal  exit  of  foreigners  and 
native  Chinese  from  the  revolutionary  zone.  A  strange  form  of  panic 
seized  the  young  Chinese  clerks  employed  in  the  great  Hongkong  and 
Shanghai  Bank.  There  was  a  grfeat  demand  for  money — silver  entirely, 
for  the  people  would  not  take  paper — and  the  bank  officials  were  without 
sufficient  help  in  their  counting  department.  So  they  pressed  a  number 
of  missionaries  into  service  between  October  10th  and  October  20th ;  the 
missionaries  were  simply  without  their  usual  tasks,  as  the  schools  had 
closed.  The  missionary  physicians,  however,  have  organized  in  Red 
Cross  work  and  are  even  more  busy  than  usual. 

*'Of  course,  it  would  not  be  prudent   for  the   foreigners   in   China  to 

express  great  sympathy  for  the  revolutionists  or  their  cause,"  continued 

Mrs.  Thurston,  *'but  the  sympathy  is  there  just  the  same.     The  general 

opinion  is  that  China  is  fast  moving  up   in  the  scale  of  civilization  and 

that  the  progress  will  be  faster  if  the  revolution  proves  successful.     This 

same  opinion,  I  believe,  exists  among  the  modern  educated  Chinese,  also, 

and   is  caused   in  their  cases  by  the  work  of  the  mission   schools.     So, 

exclusrve  of  the  business  men,  whose  interests  are  endangered  or  disturbed 

by  the  warfare  itself,  the  foreigners  and  educated  Chinese  are  on  the  side 

of  the  revolution." 

>•< 

THL  INTLRNATIONAL  TEACUP  CLUB 

BY    MRS.    A.    E.    DUNNING 

Mrs.  Dunning,  -with  her  husband,  Dr.  A.  E.  Dunning,  former  editor  of  TAe  Con- 
g-re^atiotialist J  is  enjoying  a  tour  of  the  world,  with  many  unusual  opportunities  for 
interesting  experiences. 

THE  war  in  China  has  lately  kept  tourists  from  visiting  the  interior  of 
the  country  and  many  have  even  turned  from  cities  near  the  coast. 
But  our  little  party  of  eight  ventured  inland  to  Peking  and  from  there  made 
an  excursion  to  the  Ming  Tombs  and  the  Great  Wall,  spending  one  night 
in  a  delightful  little  Chinese  inn  in  the  town  of  Nankon.  The  mission 
work  being  done  both  in  Peking  and  Shanghai  has  impressed  me  so  greatly 
that  I  am  moved  to  write  some  facts  concerning  it  for  readers  of  Life  , 
AND  Light. 

The  extreme  poverty  and  the  hard  conditions  of  daily  living  for  almost 
all  the  people  of  Japan  and  China  are  far  greater  than  I  had  supposed.  If 
it  is  still  worse  in  India  I  can  hardly  imagine  it.     But  if  the  shadows  are 
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darker,  the  lights  in  pictures  of  these  lands  are  even  brighter  than  numy 
of  us  know,  and  I  will  briefly  mention  a  few  of  them. 

Mr.  Harry  Martin,  a  young  missionary  of  the  American  Board,  with 
some  Chinese  helpers, — for  he  has  not  yet  conquered  the  difficult  language, — 
is  caring  for  a  little  Sunday  school  in  a  most  wretched  part  of  the  outskirts 
of  Peking.  It  is  approached  by  narrow,  filthy  and  crowded  streets  and  is 
near  a  temple  containing  a  great  number  of  the  most  curious  and  dilapi- 
dated old  gods  that  we  have  yet  seen,  but  the  enclosure  containing  the  little 
schoolrooms  is  a  haven  of  peace,  and  surely  some  of  the  bright  boys  and 
girls  who  gather  there  will  enter  into  new  life  that  will  lift  them  out  of 
their  present  dreadful  surroundings. 

The  home  of  a  Chinese  pastor,  not  far  away,  but  somewhat  better  placed, 
was  a  most  interesting  spot.  From  the  living  room,  where  we  were 
received,  a  bedroom  opened  on  the  left,  a  kitchen  on  the  right.  Every- 
thing was  neat  and  well  arranged,  that  which  was  most  unusual  to  our 
eyes  being  a  fireplace,  like  our  grandmothers'  ovens,  only  built  in  under 
the  bed. 

The  work  of  Christian  Colleges,  Methodist  and  Congregational  in 
Peking,  Episcopal  in  Shanghai,  is  already  well  known,  but  not  yet  so  well 
appreciated,  because  so  recent,  is  that  of  the  International  Institute  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Gilbert  Reid,  formerly  a  Presbyterian  missionary.  It  is 
now  more  than  ten  years  since  this  mission  among  the  higher  classes  in 
China  was  established,  and  it  is  very  promising,  although  now  it  naturally, 
and  in  common  with  other  colleges,  feels  the  influence  of  the  revolution. 
In  forming  it  Dr.  Reid  had  the  cordial  support  of  the  princes  and  ministers 
of  the  Imperial  Board  of  Foreign  Affairs,  as  well  as  of  many  prominent 
citizens  of  China  and  other  countries. 

One  great  object  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Reid  is  to  encourage  friendly  social 
intercourse  between  Chinese  gentlemen  and  ladies  and  those  of  other 
nations,  and  the  ladies  of  our  little  party  were  greatly  pleased  that  a  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Teacup  Club,  to  which  we  were  kindly  invited  by 
Mrs.  Reid,  occurred  during  our  sojourn  in  Shanghai.  Here  we  met  ladies 
of  many  nationalities  but  were  principally  interested  in  those  who  belonged 
to  the  land.  To  me  thev  were  most  attractive  and  contrasted  in  some 
respects  very  favorably  with  the  foreigners.  They  were  quiet  and  simple 
in  their  manners,  and  modestly  as  well  as  richly  dressed.  A  Chinese  lady's 
gown  is  intended  to  drape  and  conceal  rather  than  to  display  her  figure  and 
I  could  not  but  admire  the  little  lady  at  my  side,  clothed  in  garments  of  rich 
black   figured   silk  against  which   her   magnificent    jewels   gleamed  and 
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sparkled,  rather  than  another  near  by  in  a  street  suit  of  pink  and  an 
immense  black  hat  that  projected  on  each  side  several  inches  beyond  her 
shoulders.  The  neat  hair  of  the  Chinese  ladies  was  bound  down  by  smooth 
black  bands.  Some  of  the  younger  ones  wore  soft  white  ruching  around 
the  edge  of  their  high  black  collars,  and  one  had  a  European  suit,  but  it 
was  of  soft  dark  blue  silk  and  velvet. 

Our  conversation  with  these  ladies  "was  necessarily  limited,  although  some 
could  speak  a  little  English,  and  the  missionaries  kindly  interpreted  for  us. 
Several  of  them  were  Christians,  and  one,  at  least,  was  a  Mohammedan. 
With  the  Christians  we  were  at  once  in  loving  fellowship  and  clirds  and 
assurances  of  remembrance  were  left  with  each  other  at  parting.  We  came 
away  feeling  sure  that  this  Teacup  Club  will  have  its  part  in  the  great  work 
of  uplifting  China. 


■»•• ' 


COMMLNCE.MLNT  AT  MT.  HOLYOKL  SLMINARY,  BITLI5 

BY    GRACE    H.    KNAPP 

A  COMMENCEMENT  in  October?  Yes;  forMt.  Holy oke  Seminary, 
Bitlis,  unlike  all  other  mission  schools  has  a  summer  session.  It  is 
transferred  bodily  to  a  mountain  camp  where  its  pupils  escape  the 
diseases  so  prevalent  in  a  filthy  Oriental  city  during  the  hot  months,  roam 
the  hills  in  freedom,  play  games  in  the  moonlight,  study  out  of  doors, 
imbibe  pure  air  and  pure  water,  and  thus  acquire  a  large  reserve  fund  of 
health  and  vigor,  so  that,  in  spite  of  cramped  winter  quarters,  cases  of 
serious  illness  have  been  exceedingly  rare  in  the  forty-three  years  of  the 
school's  history. 

We  do  not  have  Commencement  exercises  every  year  by  any  manner  of 
means.  Indeed,  the  class  of  1911  is  only  the  third  class  to  be  graduated 
since  1895  and  is  the  largest  class  ever  graduated,  though  it  numbers  but 
five.  Girls  enter  from  homes  so  lacking  in  everything  a  child  needs  for 
its  right  development,  require  so  many  years  of  mental  and  moral  training 
to  make  them  worthy  of  the  school's  seal  of  approval,  and  marry  so 
young,  that  the  greater  number  drop  out  within  a  year  or  two  of  gradu- 
ation. 

But  quality  has  made  up  for  quantity,  always.  The  Misses  Ely  have 
associated  so  intimately  with  their  pupils,  have  studied  their  individual 
dispositions  and  needs  so  carefully,  have  surrounded  them  with  such  an 
atmosphere  of  love  and  prayer,  that  it  is  small  wonder  that  most  of  ** their 
girls"  -have  become  women  of   unusually  strong,    sweet,    well-rounded 
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Christian  character,  useful,  honored  and  beloved  wherever  their  lot  has 
been  cast — and  they  have  been  scattered  far  and  wide.  The  daughters  of 
some  of  them,  by  the  way,  are  now  attending  their  mother's  Alma  Mater. 
One  Friday  morning  our  fifty  girls  skipped  gleefully  down  the  moun- 
tainside, then  fell   into  line  and  marched  sedately   two  by  two,  the  re- 


mainder of  the  three  miles  to  the  city,  where,  the  next  day,  they  washed 
and  cleaned  house  and  bathed,  on  Sunday  listened  to  the  baccalaureate 
sermon  by  one  of  the  missionaries,  and  now  on  Wednesday,  after  two  days 
of  busy  preparation  and  rehearsal,  await  our  audience  demurely,  the  gay 
ribbon  fillets  on  their  sleek  little  heads  making  their  corner  of  the  room 
look  like  a  flower  garden. 

Space  is  limited,  so  the  audience  is  limited  too.      Fathers  and  mothers 
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and  a  number  of  specially  invited  guests,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  in 
all,  are  adn^itted  by  ticket  at  the  gate,  have  their  shoes,  not  their  hats, 
checked  by  two  schoolboys,  are  ushered  to  their  seats  by  the  teachers  of 
the  boys'  school,  resplendent  in  frock  coats  and  high,  stiff,  shining 
collars,  and  look  about  them  in  wonder  and  admiration.   • 

It  is  a  pleasant  sight,  this  large  and  lofty  and  sunny  schoolroom  of  ours, 
with  its  real  desks,  board  floor,  rug^,  maps,  books,  organs,  its  many 
pictures  on  whitewashed  walls,  its  red-curtained  windows  filled  with 
green  growing  things.  Those  of  our  audience  who  have  never  been  out- 
side of  the  province  have  not  seen  anything  remotely  like  it  in  all  their 
lives  before.  To-day  there  are  vases  of  flowers  about,  and  the  American 
and  Turkish  flags  droop  over  the  picture  of  our  President. 

The  members  of  the  graduating  class  look  quite  self-possessed  and  very 
nice  in  their  simply  made  dresses  of  blue  merino, their  white  embroidered 
ties,  and  the  white  veils  that  cover  their  heads  but  not  their  faces.  Three 
of  tnem  were  orphaned  by  the  massacres  and  have  been  reared  by  the 
missionaries,  so  the  class  motto,  ^'Saved  to  Serve,"  is  an  especially 
appropriate  one. 

One  of  these  orphans  has  a  voice  like  a  woodthrush,  and  as  she  thrills 
her  hearers  by  her  sweet  rendering  of  a  lovely  and  pathetic  song,  we 
mentally  contrast  her  with  what  she  would  have  been,  a  ragged,  unkempt, 
depraved  beggar  on  the  streets,  had  she  not  indeed  been  **saved  to  serve." 

The  valedictorian,  whose  name  is  **Dove, "  is  the  daughter  of  a  man 
of  wealth  and  influence  in  a  distant  village.  She  will  there  be  the  only 
woman  of  any  education  within  a  radius  of  many  miles.  So  when  the 
Gregorian  bishop,  winding  up  his  long  speech  at  the  close  of  the  exercises 
with  a  play  on  each  of  the  girls'  names,  says  he  hopes  that  as  Noah's 
dove  bore  back  the  olive  branch  to  the  ark,  she  will*carry  peace  and  light 
to  her  home  and  people,  we  all  within  our  hearts  say  ''Amen."  And 
she  will,  we  know  she  will,  for  she  recently  told  one  of  her  teachers  she 
was  taking  with  her  from  school  that  which  she  could  not  purchase  even 
by  the  laying  down  of  her  life. 

Commencements  are  few  and  far  between,  as  I  have  said,  so.  we  make 
the  most  of  them;  and  as  the  only  intellectual  and  aesthetic  entertainment 
the  people  of  Bitlis  ever  enjoy  is  that  provided  by  the  mission  schools; 
and  as  only  on  such  occasions  may  proud  parents  hear  their  children 
'^speak  in  public  on  the  stage,"  the  program  is  long  and  there  are  many 
participants. 

The  seniors  read  essays:    ''Religion    in    Art,"    "The   Two  Golden 
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Doors — Memory  and  Hope,**  **  Against  the  Stream,**  * 'Woman  and  Edu- 
cation" (this  in  Turkish),  ''Saved  to  Serve."  There  is  a  dialogue  be- 
tween Autumn  and  the  Poet,  four  recitations,  and  twelve  musical  numbers 
including  two  instrumental  pieces  and  song^  in  English,  Turkish  and 
Armenian.  Besides  their  class  song  the  seniors  sing  a  farewell  song,  and 
the  school  sing^  a  farewell  to  them. 

The  acting  vali  presents  the  diplomas  and  speaks  at  some  leng^  on. the 
education  of  women.  It  is  the  first  time  the  vali  has  been  present  on 
such  an  occasion,  and  the  first  time  Turkish  officials  have  attended,  not  as 
spies  and  censors,  but  in  a  friendly,  appreciative  spirit. 

There  are  two  other  addresses  and  our  pastor,  who  has  acted  as  master 
of  ceremonies,  thanks  all  present  for  their  courteous  attention.  Then— 
every  blesvsed  individual  in  the  audience  comes  up  to  shake  hands  with  the 
graduates  and  with  us,  and  to  congratulate  us! 
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MISSIONARY  ITLMS 

The  Lepers*  Love. — "We  were  much  touched  the  other  day,**  writes 
Mr.  Huckett  again,  ''by  receiving  a  letter  from  the  Leper  Christians  on 
our  settlement  at  Ambohimandroso.  It  was  addressed  to  the  churches  and 
'  contained  a  collection  for  the  Self-support  Fund  which  is  practically 
helping  the  Society.  The  matter  was  arranged  by  their  requesting  us  to 
deduct  from  their  allowances  for  food  the  amount  they  desired  to  give  to 
this  object.  The  letter  expressed  their  wish  to  take  some  part  in  the 
financial  burdens  pressing  on  their  friends  outside,  and  is  most  impressive 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  all  destitute,  and  supported  by  charity  and  what 
they  can  grow  on  the  grounds.  Yet  they  denied  themselves  in  this  way  to 
help.  When  destitute  lepers  feel  the  burden  and  desire  to  share  in  bear- 
ing it,  how  much  more  should  those  who  are  in  more  favorable  circum- 
stances! As  a  native  Christian  said:  'This  action  of  the  lepers  makes  us 
feel  ashamed  of  ourselves  and  is  a  rebuke  to  our  selfishness.*  ** — The 
Chronicle, 

I  CANNOT  speak  of  the  native  teachers  in  detail — there  is  quite  a  staff  of 
them  ;  but  I  do  want  to  mention  Araxia  Jeliejian,  who  teaches  the  Bible — a 
Gregorian  of  strong  evangelical  views  and  life — a  truly  wonderful  woman, 
who  will  have  great  power  some  day.  Her  work  in  Bible  is  superb  for  its 
intellectual  quality  as  well  as  for  its  spiritual  power.  She  says  to  her  pupils, 
"I  shall  not  be  satisfied  until  I  see  my  lessons  in  your  life."  I  sought  a 
special  interview  with  her  and  looked  into  her  course  of  study,  reading,  ex- 
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aminations,  questions,  etc.  I  wish  some  of  our  American  young  people 
could  see  what  these  Armenian  college  girls  are  doing  in  that  line.  Her  ex- 
amination on  Hosea  was  first-class  work. — Dr.  Cornelius  H.  Pat  ton  in 
Mission  Studies. 

Buddhist  Priest  Baptized.  —  Among  those  recently  baptized  at 
Shimo-Shibuya,  a  suburb  of  Tokyo,  Japan,  was  a  Buddhist  priest  and  his 
family.  He  belonged  to  one  of  the  largest  temples  in  Kyoto,  and  all  his 
relatives  are  of  priestly  families.  When  he  announced  his  decision  to  be- 
come a  Christian,  they  expostulated  strongly  and  at  first  he  wavered.  Then 
his  little  child  became  very  ill,  but  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  some  of  the 
Christians  was  wonderfully  healed,  and  this  thoroughly  confirmed  his  faith 
and  he  wrote  to  his  people,  announcing  his  final  decision.  They  wrote  in 
reply,  excommunicating  him  from  temple  and  family.  After  the  service 
one  morning  he  related  his  religious  experiences,  confessed  how  he  had 
wavered  and  spoke  of  his  rep>entance  and  his  present  firm  decision.  Then 
he  produced  the  letter  he  had  received  the  day  before  from  the  head  of  his 
clan,  excommunicating  him,  and  read  it  to  the  congregation,  who  heard  it 
with  much  joy  and  thanksgiving.  Of  course,  he  loses  all  financial  support 
from  the  temple. — Rev,   W.  P.  Buncombe. 
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FRIDAY  MEETINGS  IN  PILGRIM  HALL 

The  meetings  of  the  Woman's  Board  held  each  Friday  morning  at  eleven 
o'clock  from  October  till  June,  have  had  several  very  interesting  mission- 
ary speakers  during  the  last  few  months.  October  13th  the  hour  was  given 
to  a  Commission  Service  for  Miss  Delpha  Davis  and  Miss  Edith  Douglass, 
both  about  to  sail  for  the  European  Turkey  Mission.  Dr.  E.  E.  Strong 
conducted  the  service  and  presented  the  Commissions  for  the  American 
Board. 

The  last  Friday  in  October,  the  second  chapter  of  the  text-book, 
"  Buddhism,"  was  presented  by  the  Rev.  Enoch  Bell,  formerly  of  Japan. 
November  24th  the  third  chapter,  "  Animism,  Confucianism  and  Taoism," 
was  made  attractive  by  Mrs.  Chauncey  J.  Hawkins  of  Jamaica  Plain. 
Among  the  missionaries  who  have  spoken  at  one  or  mors  meetings  are 
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Miss  Mary  T.  Noyes  of  Madura,  Miss  Ellen  M.  Blakeley  of  Marash, 
Miss  Frances  Parmelee  of  Matsuyama,  and  Mrs.  Etta  D.  Marden  of 
Constantinople. 

Recent  news  from  the  mission  fields  and  reports  of  great  missionaiy 
gatherings  have  also  been  features  of  the  hour.  A  very  helpful  Christmas 
service,  though  unfortunately  with  a  small  attendance,  was  led  by  Mrs. 
Lucia  Witherby  Greeley,  December  22d. 
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WAYS  OF  WORKING 

I  have  been  to  many  conventions  and  conferences.  I  have  heard  many 
people  make  many  plans.     I  have  heard  many  plans  reported. 

But  always,  through  them  all,  over  and  over  in  my  mind,  like  the  ringing 
of  a  silver  bell,  I  hear  these  words,  ^^  Hand-picked  fruit  is  best.  Hand- 
picked  fruit  is  best." 

I  do  not  remember  who  said  them,  but  it  was  long  ago  at  one  of  iily  first 
conventions.  I  have  never  heard  any  wholesale  plan  tliat  at  all  dislodged 
them  from  their  place  in  my  mind.  The  woman  you  go  to  and  win  per- 
sonally, or  take  notice  of  and  hold  personally,  the  subscription  you  take  time 
to  talk  up  and  work  up  and  keep  '^  talked  up,"  is  the  one  that  will  bring 
the  best  results. 

Organize  a  committee  if  necessary,  but  give  each  woman  this  motto.  Tell 
her,  too,  that  it  is  her  gift  to  the  Master — her  personal  influence  that  she 
will  be  happier  over  forever  than  a  whole  cartload  of  circular  letters. 

I  wonder,  after  all,  if  to-day,  in  glory,  down  in  the  bottom  of  Andrew's 
heart,  the  finding  of  his  own  brother,  Peter,  and  of  Philip,  does  not  seem 
a  greater  gift  to  the  Master  he  worshiped  than  the  sufferings  of  his 
martyrdom? — Lutheran  Woman's  Work, 
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5UGGL5TLD  PROGRAMS  FOR  THL  SEASON   1911-12 
The  general  program -scheme  providing  for  eight  meetings,  based  upon 
the  text-book.  The  Light  of  the    World ^  appeared  in  our  August  issue. 
The  complete  set  of  programs  is  now  published  in  leaflet  form  and  can  be 
obtained  from  our  rooms  at  five  cents  a  copy. 

PROGRAM  VII 

Topic  :  Asia's  Own  Opinion.     Testimony  from  Facts  and  Experience. 

Material:  Text-book,    The  Light  of  the    World^  chap.  v.        Western 

Women    in^  Eastern  Lands  (Jubilee   text -book),  chap,  v,  on   The 

N&w   Woman  of  the  Orient.     Vols.  1  and  IV  of  The  World  Afts- 
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sionary  Conference,  Kim  Lu  Bang — Korean  Sketches,  Wagner 
(Woman's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  810  Broadway,  Nashville, 
Tenn.).  Pandita  Ramabai^  Dyer  (Revell).  Current  missionary 
incidents  of  converts  on  the  mission  field. 

Aim :  To  present  this  and  the  following  program  as  the  two  parts  in  a 
trial  by  jury  as  to  whether  Christ  is  the  Light  of  the  World.  In  this 
meeting  testimony  is  the  prominent  feature,  given  by  those  best  quali- 
fied to  speak,  viz. ;  men  and  women  who  have  passed  out  of  the  sway 
of  the  old-world  religions  into  Christianity.  This  presupposes  former 
programs  which  have  set  forth  the  old-world  religions. 

Following  this  program  will  come  the  final  word  of  appeal  from 
these  religions,  also  from  Christianity,  the  verdict  of  the  jury  and 
decision  of  the  judge. 

Preparation :  Appoint  a  jury  at  this  meeting,  of  three,  Reason,  Experi- 
ence and  Faith,  introducing  them.  Their  part  is  to  listen  to  the 
evidence  for  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

As  there  are  no  women  witnesses  in  Mr.  Speer's  book,  chap,  v,  we 
give  some  special  references  concerning  such  and  suggest  the  appro- 
priateness of  adding  woman's  testimony  in  this  program. 

In  the  Meeting 

I.  The  leader  of  the  meeting,  acting  as  judge,  will  propose,  in  the  be- 
ginning, the  following  questions  which  summarize  those  on  p.  245 
of  the  text-book  to  which  the  witnesses  are  to  speak,  viz. : — 

1.  What  are  the  essential  differences  between  Christianity  and  the 
non-Christian  religions? 

Please  note  that  questions  1,  2,  5,  8  on  p.  245  of  the  text-book 
are  combined  in  preparing  answer. 

2.  How  should  Christianity  be  presented  to  the  non-Christian  peoples? 

Please  note  that  questions  3,  4,  6,  9  on  p.  245  of  the  text-book 
are  combined  in  preparing  answer. 
8.  How  far  has  Christianity  as  yet   actually  touched  the   life   and 
thought  of  any  Asiatic  land? 

The  jury  will  be  appointed  and  introduced. 

II.     Five  competent  witnesses  are  presented  in  turn. 
[Break  their  testimony  with  a  hymn.] 
Mr.  Kozaki  (Japan)  speaks  three  minutes  on  question  1.     Professor 
Siraj  ud  Din  (India)  upon  same,  three  minutes.    Mr.  Tsen  (China) , 
question  2,  three  minutes.     President  Ibuka  (Japan),  question  8, 
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three  minutes.     Pandita  Ramabai  (India),  question  3,  as  it  bears 
upon  woman,  five  minutes. 

Read  all  the  testimony  in  the  text-book  and  include  some  from 
others  in  these  persons'  opinions. 

III.  A  reading  of  a  poem,  a  selection  from  current  literature  or  an  appro- 
priate missionary  message  may  give  relief  to  the  thought  of  the 
evidence.     See  Life  and  Light  for  January  and  February, 

In  closing  give  special  notice  of  the  next  meeting  which  completes  this. 

M.  L.  D. 
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BOOK  NOTICL5 

William  Scott  Anient.  By  Henry  D.  Porter,  M.D.,  D.D.  Published 
by  Revell  Company.     Pp.  369.     Price  $1.50. 

For  thirty-six  years  Dr.  Ament  was  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board 
in  China.  He  studied  theology  at  Andover  and  in  the  same  class  were  Dr. 
J.  P.  Jones  of  India  and  President  Charles  F.  Thwing  of  Western  Reserve 
University. 

Dr.  Porter  has  the  sympathetic  insight  of  a  co-worker.  He  had  a  noble 
life  to  portray  and  the  literary  skill  to  bring  the  stirring  events  of  that  life 
before  the  reader  with  vividness.  Once  more  China  is  at  the  front  and  the 
eyes  of  the  world  are  fixed  on  the  giant  empire  rousing  from  the  sleep  of 
centuries. 

Dr.  William  Ashmore,  the  Baptist  missionary  to  China,  once  said  that  the 
words  of  the  Prayer  Book  applied  to  that  con.scr\'ative  country  :  "  As  it  was 
in  the  beginning,  is  now  and  ever  shall  be."  But  since  China's  war  with 
Japan,  since  the  Boxer  outbreak,  since  the  heroic  attempt  to  stamp  out  the 
traffic  in  opium,  and  especially  now  since  the  Manchu  dynasty  seems  about 
to  be  overthrown  no  one  can  accuse  China  of  undue  somnolence. 

Dr.  Porter  allows  Dr.  Ament  to  tell  his  own  story  as  far  as  p>ossible. 
At  least  one  hundred  pages  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  Dr.  Ament's  letters 
to  home  friends.  His  mother,  ninety  years  old,  died  only  a  few  months 
before  her  son.  During  the  Boxer  troubles  his  wife  was  in  America,  and 
although  their  interchange  of  letters  was  suspended  for  two  months  during 
the  siege  yet  the  story  of  that  siege  is  told  by  Dr.  Ament  himself.  Dr. 
Porter  gives  six  chapters  to  these  tragic  events  in  missionary  annals,  and 
he  does  not  omit  the  cruel  criticisms  which  those  brave  missionaries  had  to 
meet  from  the  omniscient  press  at  home.  When  the  newspaper  editors  and 
reporters  saw  their  mistake  they  made  the  amende  honorable. 
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Mark  Twain,  in  spite  of  overwhelming  evidence,  never  retracted  a  word 
of  his  false  charge.  That  Dr.  Anient  felt  this  keenly  to  his  dying  day  is 
proved  by  Dr.  Barton's  article  in  the  Appendix.  In  spite  of  all  proof  to 
the  contrary  Dr.  Ament*s  feeling  was,  "Will  the  truth  ever  catch  up  with 
the  charge?"  But  he  had  the  approval  of  his  own  conscience  in  all  that 
he  did  at  that  critical  time,  the  enaoisement  of  Minister  Conger  and  other 
foreign  officials  and  the  unbounded  gratitude  of  the  poor  smitten  Chinese 
whose  necessities  he  had  relieved. 

Although  pre-eminently  a  man  of  action  and  prompt  initiative,  as  evi- 
denced at  the  time  of  the  Boxer  outbreak,  he  was  also  a  scholar.  One  of 
his  associates  says,  ''Dr.  Ament's  greatest  talent  was  the  power  of  prayer. 
To  him  prayer  was  the  act,  almost  an  art,  in  which  all  of  life  culminated." 
Another  says,  ''Dr.  Ament  stood  among  the  few  who  had  such  mastery  of 
tlie  Chinese  language  that  he  made  it  a  living  medium  of  great  thoughts 
and  noble  feelings."  The  last  important  service  he  did  the  mission  was  at 
the  Shanghai  Conference  in  1907  when,  as  Chairman  of  the  Comity  and 
Federation  Committee  he  presented  a  paper  on  that  subject. 

In  less  than  two  years  "the  Angel  Death,"  like  an  armor  bearer,  un- 
clasped the  harness  of  the  weary  warrior,  who  had  so  long  been  as  he  often 
said  "  upon  the  fire  line."  « 

Pictures  of  Dr.  Ament  from  boyhood  to  manhood  show  that  his  noble 
soul  was  well  lodged  in  the  earthly  tabernacle.  Tiie  mottoes  that  preface 
the  chapters  are  admirably  chosen.  If  only  a  clue  to  the  pronunciation  of 
Chinese  people  and  towns  might  have  been  given  to  the  Occidental  reader 
the  biographer  would  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  that  perplexed  individual. 

T^he  Happiest  Girl  in  Korea,  By  Minerva  L.  Guthepfel.  Published 
by  Revell  Company.     Pp.  106.     Price  60  cents. 

As  several  of  these  unusually  bright,  attractive  sketches  of  Korean  child 
life  originally  appeared  in  the  magazines  representing  the  Methodist  women's 
foreign  missionary  work  we  infer  that  the  writer  of  them  is  a  missionary 
worker  of  this  denomination.     Two  of  the  stories  appeared  in  Everyland, 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  the  children  of  missionaries  who  "when 
mother  seems  dearest  and  father  seems  nearest"  have  to  journey  to  the 
homeland  for  their  education.  While  all  these  stories  are  worth  reading 
even  by  those  who  are  long  past  childhood  yet  "  The  Happiest  Girl  in 
Korea"  and  "Only  a  Prince  of  Korea"  are  particularly  charming.  At 
the  Advent  season  effective  use  might  be  made  of  "  Only  a  Prince  "  who 
**  never  had  a  Jesus  Birthday,"  in  showing  Sabbath-school  children  the 
difference  between  their  condition  and  those  born  in  non-Christian  lands. 

G.    H.    C. 
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SIDELIGHTS  FROM  PERIODICALS 

China. — "The  Chinese  Revolution  and  Missions"  and  *' Observations 
in  China,"  Missionary  Review^  January.  **  Will  China  Break  Up?" 
Nineteenth  Century^  December.  *'The  Chinesie  Student  in  America," 
North  American  Review^  January.  "  China,  a  Republic,"  F'ortnightly 
Review^  December.  "  Hope  of  China's  Future,"  Contemporary  Review^ 
December. 

Japan. — *'A  Japanese  View  of  Missions  in  Japan,"  Missionary 
Review^  January.  "Journalism  in  Japan,"  Independent^  December 
28th. 

India. — "  The  King's  Tour  in  India,"  Nineteenth  Century^  December. 

Turkey. — '*  Difficulties  of  the  Young  Turk  Party,"  North  American 
Review^  January. 

Africa. — ''What  Missions  are  Doing  in  West  Africa,"  Missionary 
Review^  January.  "  The  New  Latin  Africa,"  Independent^  December 
28th.     '*  France  and  Her  Congo,"  Contemporary  Review^  December. 

The  Islands. — "  Humau  Nature  in  Hawaii,"  American  Magazine^ 
January. 

The  January  Missionary  Review  gives  a  review  of  the  year  under  the 
title,  *' Missionary  Assets  and  Liabilities  in  1911."  It  also  has  two  articles 
on  missionary  union,  "  Is  Unity  Possible  To-day  in  Missionary  Work "  and 
"  Practical  Methods  for  Missionary  Co-operation."  The  Nineteenth 
Century  for  December  throws  some  light  on  the  United  Study  Course  for 
the  year  in  an  article,  "  Europe  and  the  Mohammedan  World." 

F.  V.  E. 
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WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS 

BteHptsfrom  November  18  to  December  18»  1911 
MiM  Sarah  I^uisk  Dat,  Treasurer. 


Friend* 


1  00 


MAIKK. 


KeuUm  Mains  Braneh.—Mn.  J.  Gertrude 
Deolo,  Treas..  847  Hamiuoiid  8t.,  Han- 

8 or.  HanjEor,  Hammond  Ht.  Ch.,  Stearns 
Ir.  of  Ktue's  Dau.,  6;  Bar  Harbor, 
Woman's  Miss.  Soc.,  C.  R.,  12.26;  Lin- 
coln, Jr.  C.  B.  Soc,  1.10;  Madison, 
Conic*!  Ch.,  Friend,  6, 
Weetem  Maine  Branch.— U\m  Annie  F. 
Kailey,  Treas.,  62  Cliadwick  St.,  Port- 
land. Auburn.  High  Bt.  Ch.,  M.  B.,  86; 
Hatb,AVinter8t.Ch..Auz.. 64.60;  Bethel, 
Anx.,  6.66;  Cape  Elisabeth,  Spurwink 
Ch.,  Aux.,  12;  Harrison,  Aux.,  7.20; 
Portland,  State  St.  Ch.,  Aux.,  64.28; 
Wilton,  Aux.,  7, 

Total, 


28  86 


186  68 
208  93 


LEOAOY. 

York.— OWve    Fernald,    by   J.    Hoimoe 
Blaisdell,  Admr., 


800  00 


NEW  HAMPflBiaa. 

ifew  Hampehire  iSranoA.— Miss Blisabeth 
A.  Krickett,  Treas.,  69  North  Sprlnic  St.» 
Concord.  Exeter,  Aux.,  61.40;  H amp- 
stead,  Aux.,  11 ;  Keene,  First  Ch.,  Aaz., 
46;  Lyme,  Aux.,  16;  Salem,  Aax.,  5. 
Less  expenses,  86.40,  101 

VKRMOMT. 

Fermont  JTratidA.— Miss  May  B.  Manley, 

Treas.,  Box  18,  Pittsford.  Burlington, 
College  St.  Ch.,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  19,  First 
Ch.,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  6;  Brattleboro, 
Friend,  6;  Castleton,  Aux.  <Th.  Off., 
17),  20.26;  Chelsea,  Ladies*  Bener.  Soo., 
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Tb.  Off.,  80»  C*  K.  8oo.»  10;  Cornwall, 
Aox.,  Til.  Off.,  18.76;  Dorset,  Anx.  (Th. 
Off..  15.50),  B6J»;  Glover,  West,  A  ax. 
(Th.  Off.,  6.60),  10.86;  Hard  wick.  East, 
Aox.,  Th.  Off.  (witb  prev.  cuntri.  to 
const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Stafford),  18.86; 
Jericho  Corners,  Second  Ch.,  Aox.,  Tli. 
Off.,  7.60;  Lodlow,  Aux.,  'i  h.  Off.,  21.16; 
Middlebory,  Ladies.'  Assoc.,  28;  Morris« 
Tille,  Aux.,  Tb.Off.,  21;  Newport,  Aux. 
(Th.  Off.,  60),  64;  Feacham,  Aux.,  16; 
Bochester,  Aox..  Tb.  Off.,  10.80;  St. 
Jobnsbiiry,  Sooth  Ch.,  Aux.,  Th.  Off., 
COM;  Union  Villsfce,  Frances  A.  Lord, 
40cts.;  Westminster  West,  Aux.,  1li. 
Off..  6.36,  Jr.  (;.  K.  Soc,  6;  Wihntniston, 
C.  B.  Soc.,  10.50;  Windsor,  Aux.,  Th. 
Off..  10;  Woodstock,  0.  E.  Soc.,  1. 
/icMlM,  Burlinfl^n,  College  St.  Ch., 
Aox.,  8,  417  80 

MAfMAOHnSKTTH. 

Andofferand  Wobum  AratidA.— Mrs.  B.  S. 
Gould,  Treas.,  68  Thoriidike  St.,  Law- 
rence. Andover,  A  bbot  Academv,  23.67, 
Seminary  Ch.,  Aux.,  10,  Sootb  Ch., 
Aux.,  88416 ;  Lawrence,  Trinity  Ch.,  S.  S., 
20,  Prim.  Oept.,  6;  Lowell,  Eliot  Cb., 
Miss  Russell,  6,  Kirk  St.  Cb.,  Aux.,  6; 
Pawtucket,  Ch.,  Aux.,  6;  Mahlen,  First 
Ch.,  Aox.,  10;  Maplewood,  Ch.,  Aux., 
21.76;  Medford,  Mystic  Ch.,  Aox.,  6; 
Wobnrn,  Aux..  26,  224  07 

BtrkMhirt  Branch,— yL\%%  Mabel  A.  Rice, 
Treas.,  118  iiradford  St.,  Pittsfleld. 
Off.  at  Seml-ann.  Meet.,  41.70;  Dalton, 
S.  8.,  Home  Dept.,  26;  Hinsdale,  Aux., 
87 JW;  Housatonic,  Aux.,  26.20;  Lee, 
Senior  Aox.,  Friend,  60;  Lenox,  Aux., 
42.36;  Monterey,  Aux.,  30;  New  Marl, 
boro.  1 ;  North  Adams,  Haystack  M.  B., 
10;  Richmond,  Aux.,  41.66;  Stockbridf^e, 
Aux.,  7.86;  WiUiamstuwn,  Aux.,  349.70. 
l^esB  expenses.  18.06,  634  96 

Ewaex  North  ArancA.— Mrs.  Wallace  L. 
Kniiball,  Trean.,  16  Salem  St.,  Bradford. 
JvMlm,  Friends,  2  00 

E—x  South  nraneh.—M\m  Daisy  Ray- 
mond, Treas.,  120  Balch  St.,  Beverly. 
Salem,  Tabernacle.Ch.,  1  00 

JVonJUIn  County  ilranoA.— Miss  J.  Kate 
Oakman,  Treas.,  473  Main  St.,  Green- 
field. Greenfield,  .Second  Ch.,  Aox.,  6; 
Montaeue,  Aux.,  9.25,  Jr.  C.  B.  Roc,  2: 
Nortlifield,  Aox.,  13.30,  C.  R.  and 
Mothers,  16.00;  Oraiiee,  Aux.,  64.65; 
Sbelburne,  Aux.,  38.74;  Sunderland, 
Anx..  3,  140  03 

AamntAirs  Co.  Urane^.— Miss  Harriet 
J.  Kneeland,  Treas.,  8  Paradise  Road, 
Northampton.  Amherst,  Aux.,  Th.  Off., 
83;  Amherst,  South,  Aux..  dO;  Cnm- 
mington,  Cb.,  6.22;  ilatfleld.  Wide 
Awakes  M.  B.,  in.90;  Northampton, 
Edwards  Ch.,  Aux.,  2  25.  First  Ch., 
Anx.,  Tb.  Off.,  160.  JuMles,  Miss  Mina 
Wood,  6,  237  37 

MiddiOBOX  nraneh.—y\n.  Frederick  L. 
Claflin,  Treas.,  15  Park  St.,  Marlboro. 
Framineham,  Dau.  of  (-ov.,  10;  Natick, 
Aux.,  Tb.  Off^  62.28;  Wellesley,  Welles- 
ley  College,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  200.  Jubilee, 
GifU,  88.  294  28 

NewtaiwlU4.-Mr9.  D.  Brewer  Eddy,  200  00 

Hw^otk  and  PiiQrim  Branch.—  M  rs.  Mark 
McCnIly,  Treas.,  96  Maple  St..  Milton. 
Baston,  Anx.,  Tb.  Off.  (26  of  wh.  from 
Mrs.  Mary  Dmu  Howard  to  const.  L.  M. 


Miss  Nellie  I>ean  Kennedy),  80,  Hlnf;. 
bam  Centre,  Aux.  (Tb.  Off.,  38.60)(26  of 
wb.  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Abbie  L.  Down- 
ing), 40  50;  Holbrook,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.  (26 
of  wb.  to  const.  L.  M.  Miss  Mary  y. 
Jordan), 87 ;  Quincy,S.S.,  82;  Randolph, 
Aux,,  25;  Weymouth,  South,  Old  South 
Ch.,  Aux.  (Til.  Off.,  18).  27.n,  Union  Ch., 
Anx.,  Th.  Off.  (26  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M. 
.Mrr.  Albert  V.  Hou«e).  41.16, 

North  Middlesex  Branch.— MiM  Julia  S. 
Conant,  Treas.,  IJttleton  Common. 
Ashby,  Woman's  Union  (Th.  Off., 28), 

Orteans.— C.  K.  Soc, 

South  Hadley.— Mi.  Holyoke  Collegre,  Y. 
W.  C.  A., 

Sjtrinofleld  Branch,— y\T9.  Mary  H.Mitch- 
ell,'freas.,  1078  Worthington  8t.,Sprinfi:- 
fleld.  Chicopee,  Third  Ch.,  Aux.,  9.25; 
Holyoke,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  22.75,  Second 
Ch.,  Aux.,  26;  Sprinj^eld,  Hope  Ch., 
Anx.,  40, 

Suffolk  Branch.— Mrs,  Frank  G.  Cook, 
Treas.,  44  Garden  St.,  Canibridfce. 
Allston.  Auk., 40.06;  Auburndale,  Aux., 
40;  Boston,  Mt.  Vernon  Ch.,  Aux.,  3746, 
Old  South  Ch.,  Anx.  28.40,  Park  St.  Ch., 
Woman's  Guild  (26  of  wb.  to  const.  L. 
M.  Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Ford),  80,  Shawmut 
Ch.,  Aux.,  24;  Brif^hton.  Aux.  (C.  R., 
4).  136.82,  Pro  Christo  Club,  80;  Brook- 
Iine,  Leyden  Ch.,  Aux.,  90.  Beacon 
Lights,  13.48;  Cambrid^se,  First  Ch., 
Aux.,  23.26,  Prospect  St.  Ch.,  Woman's 
Guild.  39;  Chelsea,  Central  Ch..  (;.  R., 
5;  Dedhani,  <*hicatawbnt  CInb,  25;  Fox- 
boro,  Aux.,  2,  Cheerful  Workers,  6; 
Hyde  Park,  Aux.  (C.  R.,  6.84),  74 J4; 
Jamaica  Plain,  Boylston  Ch.,  C.  R..  7.86; 
Newton,  EWnt  Ch.,  Helpers,  10;  New- 
ton Centre.  First  Ch.,  Anx.,  ISO;  New- 
ton Highlands,  Anx.,  24.44;  Norwood, 
First  Cb.,  <■.  R.,  10;  Roxhury,  Imro.- 
Wahiut  Ave.  Ch..  For.  Dept.  (add'l 
Th.  Off.,  4.25),  39.25,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc., 
5,  Norwegian  Ch.  of  Boston,  5;  Roxbury, 
West,  South  Evant;elical  Ch.,  Prim. 
Dept.  S.  S.,  8;  Somerville,  Broadway 
(Ml.,  5;  Wellesley  Hills,  Aux.,  3250. 
Jubilee.  Aubnrndale,  Mrs.  Joseph  Cook, 
15;  Boston,  Park  St.  Ch.,  Woman's  Guild 
(to  const.  L.  .\i.  .Miss  Susan  E.  Stratton), 
25;  Newton,  Mrs.  Wolcott  Calkins,  20; 
Newton  Centre,  >lrs.  F.  H.  Butts,  10,      1 

rre/tes/ei/.— Wellesley  College,  Y.  W.  C.  A., 

fVoTCMter  Co.  Braneh.-Mra.  Thomas  B. 
Bahb.  Jr.,  Treas.,  12  Clearview  Ave., 
Worcester.  Gllbertville,  Aux.,  52  65; 
Shrewsbury,  C.  K.  Soc.  (prey,  contri. 
const.  L.  M.  Mis3  Ruth  G.  Holland), 


283  42 


88  00 
10  00 

96  00 


97  00 


,010  84 
160  00 


62  66 


Total,  3,476  62 

LEO ACT. 

Cam6rie^6.  — iMlss  Susan  K.  Sparrow,  by 
Arthur  M.  Goodridge,  Albert  W.  Spar- 
row, Kxtrs.,  150  00 

KHOOK  ISLAND. 

Rhode  Island  Branch.— Miss  Grace  P. 
Chapin,  Treas.,  150  Meeting  St..  Provi- 
dence.  Chepachet,  C.  E.  Soc.,  15;  Little 
Conipton,  <\  K.  Soc.,5:  Providence,  Pil- 
(rrim  (Mi.,  Aux.,  38.  Jubilee^  Providence, 
Miss  .Mary  C.  Smith,  5,  63  CO 

0<)NNK<rric;iiT. 
Rastem  Connecticut  Branch.— y\\ss  Anna 
C.  Learned,  Treas.,  255  llempntead  St., 
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New  London.  Chaplin,  C.  B.  Boc,  2; 
Danielson,  Aux.  (Tb.  Off.,  15.28),  16.70; 
Jewett  City,  Aqz.,  Th.  Off.,  6.86;  New 
London,  First  Ch.,  Aax.,(Th.  Off.,  10.80), 
S2.70,  Second  Cb.,  Aux.,  Tb.  Off.,  167.29, 
Norwich,  Miss  M.  A.  Morg;an,  2.40,  Park 
Ch.,  Aux.,  add'l  Th.  Off.,  2;  Pomfret, 
Searchlight  .Miss.  Club,  2;  Putnam, 
Aox.  iTh.  Off.,  64.50),  66.60;  Stoningrton, 
SeconaCh.,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  13.60;  Wind- 
ham, Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  10;  Woodstock, 
Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  40,  830  44 

Hartford  iSronoA.— Mrs.  Sidney  W.  Clark, 
Treas.,  40  Willard  St.,  Hartford. 
Friends, 66.66;  Berlin,  Aux., 01 .20:  Bris- 
tol, Aux.,  48.70;  Hartford,  Fariuington 
Ave.,  Ch.,  Aux.  (60  of  wh.  bv  Mrs. 
Charles  R.  Burt  to  const.  L.  M^s  Mrs. 
Frederick  J.  Bliss,  Mrs.  Edward  J. 
Pearson,  25  of  wh.  by  Mrs.  Bradford 
Scott  to  const.  L.  M.  Miss  Bessie  M. 
Bddy),  234,76,  M.  B.,  6,  First  Ch.,  Aux., 
270.40,  S.  S.,  21.08;  New  Britain,  South 
Cb.,  Aux.,  37.76;  South  Manchester, 
Aux.,  12;  Tolland,  Aux.,  10.66,  788  19 

Mt.  CSaniM^.— Friend,  60  00 

H§w  Haven  Braneh.—'SWM  Edith  Wool- 
sev,  Treas., 250  Church  St.,  New  Haven. 
Friend,  102.46;  Friend,  10;  Bethel,  Aux., 
7.86;  Bridgeport,  First  Ch.,  Aux., 263.50; 
Brookflelu  Center,  Aux.,  13.60;  Center- 
brook,  Aux.,  12.70;  Colebrook,  Aux., 
42.90;  Cornwall,  Second  Ch.,  C.  B.  Soc., 
16;  Fairfield  County  Meet.,  Th.  Off., 
24.62;  Oailford,  Aux.,  100;  Haddara,  C. 
E.  Soc,  5;  Hiffganum,  Aux..  22;  Ivory- 
ton,  Aux.,  5;  Madison,  Aux.  (prev. 
contri.  const.  L.  M's  Miss  Mai^  J. 
Bishop,  Mrs.  Augiuta  Parmelee,  Mrs. 
Ida  W.  Sawyer,  .Mrs.  Ida  C.  Wilcox); 
Meriden,  Center  Cb.,  Aux.,  70,  First  Cb., 
Aux.  (250  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  C. 
W.  Brooks,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Dalgleish,  Mrs. 
Jeanette  Eggleston,  .Mrs.  Agnes  A. 
Qardner,  Miss  Grace  Lane,  Mrs.  Jnd- 
son  Meigs,  Miss  Beulait  Pinks,  Miss 
Vera  Pinks,  Miss  Annie  Rust,  Mrs.  W. 
O.  Snow),  380;  Middlebury,  Aux.,  36; 
Middlefleld,  C.  E.  Soc.,  9.21;  Middle- 
town,  First  Ch.,  Aux.  (25  of  wb.  from 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Bruce  to  const.  L.  M.  Miss 
Mary  Hubbard  Paulding, 25  of  wh.  from 
Friend  to  const.  I^  M.  Miss  Georgiana 
Minor),  77.96;  Milford,  Plymouth  Cb., 
Aux.  (prev.  contri.  const.  L.  M.  Mrs. 
Herbert  J.  Matbewson);  Morris,  Aux., 
18;  Naugatuck,  Aux.,  36;  New  Haven, 
Center  Cb.,  Aux.,  64.25,  Ch.  of  Redeemer, 
Aux.,  100.70.  City  Mission  Mothers, 
Aux.,  10,  Dwight  Place  Ch.,  Aux.,  37.06, 
Pilgrim  Ch.,  Aux.,  25.38;  Newtown, 
Aux.,  23.75;  North  Greenwich,  Aux.,  6; 
North  Haven,  Aux.,  50;  North  Madison, 
Aax.,8.36;  Norwalk,  Aux.,  26;  Portland, 
Aux.,  10;  Ridgefletd,  Aux.,  13;  Salis- 
bury, Aux.,  63.86;  Seymour,  Dau.  of 
Cov.,  3;  Sharon,  C.  E.  Soc,  20;  Sbelton, 
S.  S.  CI.,  Light  Bearers,  4;  Stamford, 
Aux.,  21.48;  Stratford,  Aux.,  23:  Water- 
town,  Aux.,  17.25:  Westbrook,  Aux. 
(prev.  contri.  const.  I^  M.  Mrs.  George 
D.  E.  Post);  Winsted.  First  Cb.,  Aux., 
63.70,  Second  Cb.,  Aux.,  52.22,  Golden 
Chain.  5.  1.866  90 

Norwich  T<non,^yir%,  Wallace  S.  Allis,  5  00 


LEOAcnr. 

2>ur/iam.— Mrs.  Sell  n a  B.  Foote,  through 
Treasurer  of  New  Haven  Branch,  475  M 


NEW  TOBK. 

.^ooA^yn.— Miss  Josephine  L.  Roberts, 
Jtatona/i.-*Mi8s  Helena  L.  Todd, 

Total, 

PHILADELPHIA  BBAKOB. 

Philadelphia  /irane/k.— Miss  Emma  Fla- 
vell,  Treas.,  312  Van  Houten  St.,  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.  D.  C,  Washington,  Mt. 
Pleasant  Cb.,  Inter.  C.  E.  Soc,  6;  N.  J., 
Chatham,  Stanley  Ch.,  Aux.,  9M\  Mont- 
clatr,  Loaise  Wheeler  Fund,  600;  New- 
ark, First  Cb.,  Aux.,  2.76;  Upper  MonV- 
clair,  Aux.,  76,  S.  S.,  10;  Pa.,  German- 
town,  C.  E.  Soc,  1:  Glenoldin,  Women's 
Soc,  8.  Girls'  Guild,  1 ;  Kane,  Aux.,  12; 
Philadelphia,  Central  Ch.,  Aux.  (preT. 
contri.  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pes- 
sano),  Y.  L.  Soc,  6,  Pearl  Seekera,  6, 
Snow  Flakes,  6;  Pittston,  Little  Glean- 
ers, 22;  Scranton,  Plymouth  Ch.,  Daa. 
of  Cov.,  6;  Williamsport,  First  Ch.,  Aox., 
24.40,  C.  E.  Soc,  3, 

VIBOINIA. 

i^air/teZ(i.— Thomas  Cecil,  John  Boiling 
and  Daniel  Howe  Kemp, 

WEST  viaoiifiA. 
Kivian.— Master  Tommie  Patterson, 

NORTH   OABOLINA. 

Sovthem  Pi?ies.— Ladies'  Aid  Soc, 

TEXAS. 

2>o22cui.— Central  Ch.,  Ladies'  Miss.  Soc, 

MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis.— yw^^  H.  M.  Griffith, 
8t,  Pau/.— Miss  Alice  E.  Andrews, 

Total, 

TURKEY. 

Ai^cZeA.— Women's  Gift, 


6 
4 

10 


SM 


SM 


Donations, 
Buildings, 
Work  of  1912, 
Specials, 
Legacies, 


15  00 

10  09 

800 
800 

6M 

6  15 

r.217  41 
128  00 
888  00 
888  86 
985  06 

Total, 


•8,96106 


Total, 


8,040  63 


Total  from  Oct.  18, 191 1  to  Deo.  18, 1911. 

Donations,  $11,687  40 

Kuildings.  914  86 

Work  of  1912,  8,906  64 

Specials,  546  61 

Legacies,  1,485  06 

Total,  $16,660  74 

RETIRED  MISSIONART  ALLOWANOX  FUND. 

Received  from  the  estate  of  Mary  Bry- 
ant l>aniel8,  late  of  Osaka,  Japan, 
through  the  Treasurer  of  Hampanire 


County  Branch, 


1,060  06 


it- 


;gog 


ES 


0!'- 


Ihwttftit.  9iurrl||n  •rrrrtirg  ittft  EMtdr. 

Mrs.  R.  B.  CHERINGTON,  Mrs.  B.  R.  WAGNER, 

Fbrterville,  Cal.  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Miss  Hknribtta  F.  Brbwkr, 
770  Kingston  Avenue,  Oakland,  Cal. 


I  planned  to  get  away  about  this  time,  but  the  excited  condition  of  the 
people  and  the  real  need  of  aid  has  detained  me.  We  have  a  society 
Leaving  inaugurated  by  the  Chinese  ladies,  but  with  Miss  Miner  now  at 
Peking,  its  head,  striving  to  prepare  for  and  provide  protection  for  women 
and  children  in  case  of  disorder  or  a  siege.  Last  week  and  early  this  week 
we  could  hardly  keep  up  with  its  work,  but  the  last  day  or  two  there  has  been 
a  lull,  and  while  it  gives  time,  I  want  to  send  you  a  brief  reply.  .  .  . 
When  I  shall  start  home  I  do  not  know.  If  Peking  is  to  be  in  distress,  I 
want  to  aid  here.  I  know  you  pray  for  us.  A  wonderful  opportunity  is 
ours  at  this  time.  Rich  and  poor,  high  and  low  turn  to  us  for  help,  and 
instead  of  being  hated  and  assailed  as  in  1900,  we  are  counted  friends  by 
all  parties.     It  is  indeed  a  marvelous  change. 

MARY    H.  PORTER, 

Peking,  China. 

A  church  member  living  six  miles  from  the  city  came  begging  that 
medical  help  be  sent  to  his  daughter  whom  he  considered  at  the  point  of 
Medical  death.  Her  illness  was  such  that  simple  treatment  gave 
Notes.  prompt  relief.  A  few  days  later  two  carts  brought  eleven 
patients  from  that  village,  and  others  have  been  coming  ever  since.  Un- 
fortunately a  large  proportion  of  the  people  are  in  advanced  stages  of 
tuberculosis,  or  with  some  equally  serious  ailment  for  which  little  or 
nothing  can  be  done.  One  recent  out-patient  was  a  little  neighbor  boy, 
the  only  son  of  his  old  father.  His  eighty -year-old  grandmother  often 
comes  to  church  carrying  a  tiny  granddaughter  inside  her  garment.  There 
was  almost  nothing  that  could  be  done  for  the  little  boy,  but  the  family 
always  welcomed  the  doctor  gladly,  and  was  pleased  to  have  her  talk  to 
them.  One  day  she  asked  them  what  prayer  was.  They  said,  *'Oh,  we 
do  not  know  how  to  pray,  but  grandma  does.  She  prays  just  the  way  you 
do.     She  says,  'Great  Heavenly  Father  make  Precious  Completion  well, 
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if  it  can  be,  and  if  not,  take  him  to  heaven  where  he  will  not  be  cold  or 
sick  or  hungry  any  more.'  *' 

Patients  with  carcinoma  and  sarcoma  have  seemed  more  numerous  than 
last  year.  Some  are  most  pitiful.  One  is  an  old  man  who  begs  with 
importunity  that  we  amputate  his  leg,  and  says,  **I  will  not  leave  this 
room  until  it  is  done."  A  woman  who  has  suffered  intensely  for  months 
says,  ** Can't  you  operate?  If  I  should  die  it  would  not  matter.  I  am 
worse  than  dead  now."  Then  there  was  the  woman  with  sarcoma  of  the 
thigh  upon  whom  we  operated  two  years  ago.  She  recently  returned  so 
ill  that  no  operation  seemed  advisable.  When  she  and  her  son  came  to 
pay  their  respects  before  going  home,  the  young  man  said,  *^ Though  my 
mother  cannot  be  cured,  her  coming  to  the  hospital  has  not  been  in  vain. 
She  has  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  added  to  her  life.  And  during 
most  of  the  months  has  been  free  from  pain.  Then  she  has  learned  to 
pray  and  to  read  a  little.  Think  how  much  broader  her  life  is  than  before 
she  came."  Then  as  they  were  questioned,  they  spoke  more  of  the 
prayers  they  had  learned,  and  the  truths  she  had  learned.  We  often  long 
to  do  more  for  our  patients  than  is  possible,  but  that  which  is  possible, 
physical  and  spiritual,  is  very  well  worth  while. 

DR.  SUSAN  B.  TALLMON, 

Lintsing,  China. 
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ARRIVING  IN  KYOTO 

BY  ANNA  L.  HILL 

Miss  Hill,  who  gave  timely  help  at  the  Plum  Blossom  School  in  Osaka  in  1910, 
has  now  returned  to  Japan  under  the  W.  B.  M.  P.  and  is  teaching  in  the  Doshisha 
Girls»  School. 

Well,  here  I  am  safe  and  sound  in  Kyoto,  and  beginning  my  work.  I 
arrived  last  Saturday  evening  and  was  met  at  the  gate  of  the  Doshisha  by 
the  girls  who  were  anxious  to  see  the  new  teacher,  and  who  had  been 
anxiously  waiting  for  several  days;  for  the  good  ship  Minnesota  was  de- 
layed in  Yokohama  Harbor  for  some  time  owing  to  a  prolonged  strike 
among  the  Chinese  stokers  who  were  finally  persuaded  to  return. 

The  vx)yage  across  the  Pacific  was  rather  rough  and  stormy  nearly  all 
the  way,  fierce  head  winds  and  heavy  seas;  but  as  the  boat  was  heavily 
loaded,  there  was  little  motion  that  disturbed  me  as  I  am  a  good  sailor; 
but  my  poor  roommate  was  quite  ill  for  a  week.  However  1  was  delighted 
one  dark  night  to  see  the  friendly  beams  of  a  lighthouse,  which  winked 
and  blinked  and  threw  the  shaft  of  light  right  out  into  the  inky  blackness. 
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Then  we  knew  that  Yokohama  Harbor  was  only  seventy  miles  away.  But 
the  good  ship  slowed  down  and  proceeded  very  carefully,  for  it  was  not 
far  away  that  the  Empress  of  China  went  on  the  rocks  only  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

In  the  morning  after  we  had  anchored  in  the  bay  and  the  quarantine 
officers,  polite  little  Japanese  doctors,  had  inspected  all  the  passengers 
and  crew,  the  mail  was  brought  on  board,  and  behold!  there  were  many, 
many  letters  for  me ;  letters  of  welcome  and  greeting  from  the  members  of 
the  mission,  from  the  girls  and  from  friends.  Of  course  I  was  delighted 
to  have  such  a  warm  welcome,  and  eageriy  read  the  kind  messages.  It 
was  pouring  outside,  and  the  harbor  and  distant  port  were  covered  with 
a  gray  mist;  but  the  passengers  were  so  glad  to  see  land  once  again  that 
they  filled  almost  to  overflowing  the  little  launch  which  came  out  to  g^eet 
the  big  ship  and  to  convey  its  passengers  to  the  shore.  We  were  two 
days  late,  for  we  had  encountered  so  much  rough  weather,  narrowly  es- 
caping two  severe  typhoons,  so  we  supposed  our  stay  in  Yokohama  would 
be  limited,  and  so  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  strike. 

The  weather  here  in  Kyoto  is  cool  and  pleasant  now  after  the  torrid 
heat  of  the  past  summer;  but  many  of  the  missionaries  look  pale  and  thin 
and  worn.  Dear  Miss  Denton  seemed  rejoiced  to  see  me  and  gave  me  a 
warm  welcome.  The  new  building  has  been  beg^n  and  is  progressing, 
but  Miss  Denton  will  not  leave  for  her  long  delayed  furlough  until  she  is 
sure  everything  is  all  right  and  in  a  fair  way  to  be  satisfactory.  I  am  so 
glad  to  be  here  to  help  relieve  her,  for  there  is  an  enormous  amount  to  be 
done,  and  every  one  is  as  busy  as  a  bee.  Miss  Denton  is  living  in  very 
cramped  quarters  in  about  two  rooms  that  are  not  comfortable,  but  she 
wishes  to  be  right  in  sight  of  the  new  building  to  oversee  it.  There  was 
no  room  for  me  there,  so  I  am  for  the  present  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cary  who 
live  not  very  far  away. 

There  are  so  many  girls  who  want  music  this  year  I  am  going  to  help 
Miss  DeForest.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  one  good  organ  in  the  school ; 
all  are  old  and  almost  worn  out.  Most  of  the  girls  wish  lessons  on  the 
organ,— oAly  a  few  prefer  the  piano.  All  want  singing  lessons.  I  shall 
begin  a  Bible  class  for  the  seniors  on  next  Sunday  afternoon  and  expect 
thoroughly  to  enjoy  it.  At  morning  prayers  a  few  days  ago,  I  said  a  few 
words  to  the  girls  who  were  quietly  seated  on  the  straw  mats  while  I 
stood.  They  were  very  appreciative  and  sweet  and  bowed  very  low, 
almost  to  the  floor  when  I  was  through. 
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As  I  look  out  through  my  open  window  to  the  distant  mountains  behind 
which  lies  the  broad  Pacific,  lies  between  me  and  all  my  loved  ones  so 
far  away  in  America,  my  thoughts  go  intuitively  to  all  the  good  and  loyal 
women  of  the  W.  B.  M.  P.  How  kind  and  loving  they  were  to  me  while 
I  was  in  America  last  summer.  I  am  only  their  representative  here,  I  am 
in  the  forefront  of  the  battle,  right  on  the  firing  line,  so  I  feel  that  I  must 
have  their  prayers  and  interest  to  uphold  me,  and  to  help  me  to  bring  to 
these  Japanese  girls  the  knowledge  of  the  love  and  of  the  saving  power 
of  our  Lord.  Do  pray  for  me  every  day  that  He  may  use  me  to  do  his  will 
in  every  way* 


•  m* 


**If  we  refuse  to  be  corns  of  wheat  falling  into  the  ground  and  dying, 
if  we  will  neither  sacrifice  prospects  nor  risk  character  and  property  and 
health,  nor,  when  we  are  called  upon,  relinquish  home  and  break  family 
ties  for  Christ's  sake  and  His  gospel,  then  we  shall  abide  alone." 
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MISS  WLBB'S  SLMI-JUBILLL  AT  ADANA 

BY    W.    NESBITT   CHAMBERS 

The  *'semi-Jubile^'  for  Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Webb  was  fine.  It  was 
organized  by  the  alumnaB  of  the  seminary  and  well  carried  out.  Nothing 
could  demonstrate  in  such  striking  way  the  fine  work  of  Miss  Webb  and 
the  benign  in^uence  exerted  by  her  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  on 
the  women  and  girls  with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  It  was  at  the  same 
time  a  great  revelation  to  us  of  the  far-reaching  and  beneficent  influence  of 
the  Adana  Seminary  within,  yes,  and  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Adana 
Station  field. 

That  representatives  of  various  communities — graduates  of  the  seminary — 
should  vie  with  each  other  in  paying 'honor  to  Miss  Webb  was  altogether 
most  satisfying  not  to  say  inspiring,  which  indeed  in  a  very  real  sense  it 
was.  Not  only  so,  but  the  newly-consecrated  Bishop  of  the  Armenian 
Gregorian  Community  together  with  notables  of  that  and  other  com- 
munities were  present  and  with  evident  good  will  added  their  words  of 
commendation  and  good  will.  It  was  a  fine  testimony,  spontaneously 
given  to  a  fine  service  spontaneously  rendered  and  with  fine  success  for  the 
betterment  of  the  women  of  the  land.  All  honor  to  Miss  Webb  and  her 
fellow  laborers!  All  honor  also  to  the  women  who  have  responded  so 
well  to  the  efforts  put  forth  in  their  behalf. 

Some  of  the  speakers  also  paid  high  tribute  to  that  splendid  corps  of 
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Christian  women  from  America,  who  have  exerted  such  a  tremendous 
influence  for  good  in  Turkey  and  set  the  pace  for  Oriental  womanhood. 
Once  and  again  mention  was  made  of  Miss  Shattuck,  Miss  Millenger,  Miss 
Eraser,  Miss  Lambert  and  others  as  well  as  Miss  Webb,  and  those  present 
were  exliorted  to  emulate  such  noble  examples. 

The  following  day  after  graduating  exercises,  amongst  others,  two 
Turkish  officials  spoke  expressing  their  appreciation  of  the  work  done  and 
being  done  by  the  seminary,  giving  voice  to  the  hope  that  the  school  might 
continue  and  extend  its  great  work  and  influence.  Their  words  were  most 
cordial  and  encouraging. 

THL  GIRLS'  SCHOOL  AT  ING-HOK 

BY   CAROLINE    E.    CHITTENDEN 

School  opened  after  the  China  New  Year  holiday,  the  last  of  February, 
with  fifty  girls  enrolled  during  the  spring  term,  our  highest  number  so  far. 
The  teachers  and  matron  of  last  year  all  remained,  a  great  help,  and  saving 
of  the  strength  that  must  go  into  adjustments  with  new' workers.  We  had 
work  in  six  grades,  the  older  girls  being  in  their  final  year  of  preparation 
for  the  girls'  college  at  Ponasang.  It  was  a  great  help  to  me  personally, 
to  have  them  in  Bible,  and  realize  now  how  they  had  developed  from  the 
little  mites  who  began  with  us  eight  years  ago.  We  used  the  new  Inter- 
national Graded  Series  (of  the  intermediate  grade)  and  I  found  it,  even 
without  the  translation  except  the  outlines  I  gave  them,  a  method  to  which 
they  responded.  The  maps  they  do  well,  being  so  quick  with  all  brush 
work,  and  David's  sons  will  mean  more  to  us  all  after  tracing  his  wander- 
ings one  year  and  studying  the  Psalms  in  their  connections. 

Easter  will  mean  more  too,  for  on  Easter  Sunday  the  two  who  were  to 
be  received  then,  our  school  cook  and  one  of  the  graduating  class,  both  lay 
very  ill.  The  cook  recovered,  but  Almond  Flower,  the  first  Sunday  in 
May  was  at  rest  from  the  months  of  weariness  and  pain, — two  weeks  before 
dear  Miss  Pollock.  And  so  the  Easter  lessons  we  had  been  having  in 
school  chapel  exercises  have  a  close  personal  meaning  for  the  girls  and  all 
of  us  now. 

This  year  marked  also  an  advance  in  the  social  standing  of  the  girls. 
Most  of  them  come  from  substantial  middle  class  families,  but  this  was  the 
first  time  we  bad  received  giils  from  families  of  official  standing,  six 
altogether,  three  from  the  city,  and  two  from  outlying  places,  both  of  the 
latter  where  there  are  no  Christians.     If  we  can  meet  the  opportunity,  our 
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school  can  practically  be  the  girls'  high  school  of  the  district,  for  govern- 
ment girls'  schools  will  come  slowly  though  a  beginning  has  already  been 
made.  The  oldest  of  these  girls  seemed  especially  responsive  to  the  Truth. 
She  is  a  sweet  girl  of  twenty  whom  we  hope  to  keep  until  she  is  ready  another 
year  to  enter  the  girls'  college  at  Ponasang,  if  her  ambition  can  be 
realized. 

In  the  wider  work  of  the  district  there  was  the  advance  of  the  term, 
because  for  the  first  time  the  women  and  da(y-school  children  had  a  mis- 
sionary to  concentrate  her  thought,  prayer  and  work  on  them.  And  the 
results  were  most  encouraging  especially  considering  that  only  half  her 
time  could  be  given  after  all,  on  account  of  remaining  language  study. 
This  autumn  with  her  required  study  finished.  Miss  Meebold,  who  has 
made  a  record  for  speed  and  skill  in  tl^e  language,  will  be  free  for  the  ideal 
touring  weather  of  the  autumn  months.  She  is  planning  to  spend  some 
time  at  each  of  our  twelve  stations  outside  Ing-hok  City,  holding  Bible 
classes  and  trying  in  every  way  to  come  in  touch  with  the  Christian  women, 
the  wives  of  members  or  inquirers;  and  the  mothers  of  the  day-school 
children.  She  will  reach  a  wider  circle  of  outsiders  through  them,  but  the 
great  thing  will  be  this  getting  in  touch  with  our  special  constituency — less 
than  one  hundred  Christian  women  in  a  district  the  size  and  population  of 
Connecticut. 

And  then — at  the  end  of  the  Chinese  year  we  expect  the  next  change 
will  come  in  the  station  force,  when  our  dear  Miss  Meebold  will  be  claimed 
by  a  member  of  the  Foochow  City  Station  and  thereafter  her  work  will  be 
outside  of  Ing-hok,  although  both  she  and  Mr.  Christian  would  be  very 
glad  to  be  located  there,  if  it  were  best  considering  the  work  of  the  mission 
as  a  whole. 

We  are  hoping  to  borrow  Miss  Deahl  during  her  first  year  of  language 
study,  and  trust  the  new  worker  already  called  for  may  come  speedily. 


A  DAY  OFF 

BY    EMMA    C.    REDICK,    OCHILESO,    AFRICA 

Recently  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodside,  Mrs.  Stover  and  I  went  on  an  excur- 
sion to  the  various  falls  and  interesting  nooks  near  here  along  our  little 
Krimi  River.  We  took  a  look  at  the  hot  pond  beyond  which  the  vegeta- 
tion is  so  tropical  in  places.  We  struggled  through  a  swampy  place  and 
high  grass  to  the  nook  where  the  maidenhair  fern  grows  so  luxuriantly. 
Clumps  of  it  look  as  though  they  had  been  arranged  purposely  in  a  rockery. 
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We  stood  a  long  time  io  a  ferny  grove  surrounded  by  tall  wild  date  palms 
and  another  kind  of  tall  tree  many  of  them  twined  with  vines  of  various 
kinds.     These  places  never  lose  their  charm  and  interest  for  us.      ,- 

When  we  reached  the  lower  falls  we  crossed  to  the  other  side.  The 
water  had  already  gone  down  considerably  but  I  felt  a  little  shaky  as  I 
crossed  on  the  stones  over  the  rapids  with  Mr.  Woodside's  help.  Mrs. 
Woodside  crossed  the  dangerous  part  in  a  tepoia  and  Mrs.  Stover,  afraid 
even  of  the  tepoia,  had  the  boys  make  a  chair  with  their  hands  and  crossed 
that  way. 

By  the  side  of  another  series  of  falls  or  steps  of  the  incrustations  we  sat 
in  the  shade  and  ate  some  oranges  we  had  brought  along.  Then  we 
returned  on  the  same  side,  Mrs.  Stover  in  the  tepoia  as  she  is  not  used  to 
these  tramps.     The  sun  was  pretty  hot  by  that  time. 

A  great  many  of  the  station  men  and  boys  have  gone  to  the  Interior  to 
trade.  A  large  caravan  left  Saturday  with  a  crowd  from  Uhenge,  one  of 
our  out-stations.     They  will  be  gone  about  two  months. 

One  small  company  that  went  some  time  ago  to  the  Kuanva  to  dig  the 
rubber  plant  has  already  returned  without  a  great  deal  to  show  for  their 
month's  work.  Others  went  first  to  the  oil  district,  two  weeks  away,  and 
are  taking  or  sending  oil  into  the  rubber  country.  The  late  caravan  has 
taken  several  oxen  which  they  will  kill  later  on  and  cut  up  to  sell  for 
rubber.  Cloth  is  the  principal  thing  they  use  in  trading  but  they  can  trade 
well  with  com  meal. 

Rubber  is  a  good  price  now  and  the  whole  country  nearly  is  on  the 
march  to  the  rubber  country.  Sunday  evening  one  of  the  men  who  had 
not  left  on  Saturday  with  the  others  said  he  would  go  next  day  and  overtake 
the  others.  He  said  if  they  went  to  the  same  district  where  he  had  been 
before,  they  would  find  the  people  glad  to  hear  the  "Words,"  and  any  way 
they  would  find  people  ready  to  listen  to  them  when  they  read  and 
explained. 

He  asked  for  the  prayers  of  those  who  remained  behind  that  the  caravan 
might  travel  in  harmony  ready  to  listen  to  the  elders,  and  that  he  who  knew 
the  language  of  the  people  to  whom  they  were  going  might  always  be 
willing  to  read  and  to  talk  to  the  people  when  they  were  camped  near  the 
villages,  no  matter  if  he  were  tired,  and  that  he  might  not  be  impatient  with 
the  other  boys  because  they  had  not  learned  the  language  too.  This  last 
caravan  takes  away  a  number  of  the  choir  boys  but  there  are  still  some 
who  help  with  the  singing  and  can  sing  something  special  if  we  want  it. 
I  am  the  organist  now  since  Mrs.  Neipp  left,  and  it  gives  me  an  incentive 
to  practice. 
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A  VISIT  FROM  THE  DEPUTATION 

BY  HELEN  STOVER,  BAlLUNDi; 
Mitt  Stover,  a  trained  nurae,  joined  the  Miision  in  190S 
Early  in  August  we  welcomed  the  long  looked  for  Deputation.  It  con- 
sisted of  Dr.  Patton,  Home  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  Mr.  Bridgman  of 
our  Natal  Mission.  Father  went  to  the  coast  to  meet  them  and  we  gave 
them  a  grand  welcome.  An  arch  was  built  on  the  road  in  front  of  our 
houses.  It  was  decorated  with  green 
leaves  and  flowers,,  our  flags  and  the 
Portuguese  flag.  A  crowd  of  natives 
went  out  to  meet  the  company  and 
start  songs  and  cries,  guns  were  fired 
and  there  was  a  general  rejoicing. 
The  day  after  their  arrival  the  annual 
meeting  was  begun.  On  Sunday  Dr. 
Patton  preached  a  fine  sermon  from 
Colossians  iii.  1.  Father  was  inter- 
preter. During  the  week  sessions  of 
the  annual  meeting  were  held  thrice 
daily  and  much  business  was  discussed 
and  settled.  One  important  thing 
was  the  asking  for  a  doctor  for  this 
station.  We  hope  he  may  soon  be 
found.  From  here  the  Deputation 
went  around  to  all  the  stations  and  such 
out-stations  as  they  could  reach  easily. 

They  came   back    by  the  way    of 
Epanda  and  were  here  again  three  days. 

Both  Dr.  Patton  and  Mr.  Bridgman  spoke  Wednesday  evening.  I  had 
my  final  examination  in  Umbundu  by  interpreting  for  Mr.  Bridgman.  It 
is  no  easy  job  I  And,  and  I  was  badly  frightened.  After  the  meeting  they 
bad  the  elders  and  gave  them  a  plain  talk.  They — the  elders — were  very 
unresponsive  and  gave  no  evidence  of  any  desire  on  their  part  to  have 
things  change.  However,  there  are  two  elders — younger  men — who  want 
to  do  their  duty  in  spite  of  the  others.  These  three  days  since  the  talk 
Aey  haven't  been  idle.  If  they  can  carry  out  their  plans  with  God's  help 
this  station  and  church  will  be  purged  of  the  corrupt  members  and  things 
will  take  a  fresh  start.     We  pray  it  may  be  so. 
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more  so.  In  Canton  men,  women  and  children  on  every  hand  from  the 
beggars  to  the  richest,  smoke  cigarettes.  So  far  as  their  own  civilization  is 
concerned  the  people  here  are  behind  the  Cantonese.  Some  of  their  mar- 
riage customs  and  the  women's  hair  dress  is  much  more  barbarous. 

There  is  bne  thing  about  which  I  have  already  written,  tliat  I  want  you 
and  others  to  keep  in  mind.  That  is  the  special  evangelistic  effort  that  is  to 
be  made  this  fall  for  schoolgirls  and  women  in  Canton.  The  spiritual  life 
in  many  of  the  schools  and  churches  is  not  what  it  should  be.  Then  there 
are  many  who  have  heard  the  gospel  for  years  and  seem  to  take  favorably  to 
it,  though  they  have  never  taken  a  stand  for  Christianity.  We  hope  that 
this  fall  many  such  will  decide  for  Christ.  The  plans  are  not  fully  made. 
We  are  very  anxious  that  it  be  done  in  the  right  way.  As  one  of  the  women 
said  in  a  committee  meeting,  "  Let  us  let  God  go  before  and  then  follow 
him." 


One  fifth  of  all  the  women  in  the  world  are  found  in  the  homes  of 
China.  One  baby  girl  out  of  every  five  is  cradled  in  a  Chinese  mother's 
arms,  unwelcomed  and  unloved  save  by  that  poor  mother's  heart.  One 
little  maiden  out  of  every  five  grows  up  in  ignorance  and  neglect,  drudg- 
ing in  the  daily  toil  of  some  poor  Chinese  family,  or  crying  over  the  pain 
of  her  crippled  feet  in  the  seclusion  of  a  wealthier  home.  Of  all  the  wives 
and  mothers  in  the  world,  one  out  of  every  five  turns  in  her  longing  to  a 
gilded  goddess  of  mercy  in  some  Chinese  temple,  murmuring  her  mean- 
ingless prayer  in  hope  of  help  and  blessing  that  never  come.  One  fifth 
of  all  the  women  are  waiting,  waiting  in  China  for  the  Saviour  who  so 
long  has  waited  for  them.  What  burden  of  responsibility  does  this  lay 
on  us — the  women  of  Christendom?" — Afrs,  Hudso7i  Taylor. 


-♦•♦- 


A  living  coal !     And  with  its  glow 
It  touched  another  coal,  when,  lo, 
The  dark  form  into  radiance  grew, 
And  light  and  cheer  beamed  forth  anew. 

A  loving  heart !     And  with  its  love 

It  touched  another  heart,  which  strove 

With  adverse  waves  on  troubled  sea, 

When  oars  were  plying  heavily ; 

And,  lo,  through  rifted  clouds  Hope  smiled. 

And  Love  the  weariness  beguiled. 

That  living  coal  be  mine  to  glow, 
That  loving  heart  be  mine  to  show, 
While  earth  has  sorrowing  hearts  that  wait 
The  opening  of  Redemption's  gate. 

—  The  Advance, 
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It  is  Ann  Hiisseltine  Jiulson.  tlic  bride  of  :i  (!;iy,  who  is  pictured  in  the 
ordinution  scene  of  February  6th,  one  hundru'I  ycurs  iign,  kneelinp  in  the 
iiisle  of  the  Tabernacle  Church  in  Siileni.  when  A<li>ninim  Judson,  Gonl.m 
Hull,  Samuel   Newell,  Samuel  Xott,  and  Lnther    Kice  were  ordained 'as 
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the  first  missionaries  sent  from  this  country  to  foreign  lands.  She  has 
been  often  called  the  ''woman  of  the  centnry,"  No  other  wife  in  mis- 
sionary service  ever  witnessed  and  patise<l  such  scenes  of  suffering  or 
made  such  efforts  to  effect  freedom  as  she  did  during  her  husband's  im- 
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prisonment  of  one  year  and  seven  months,  nine  months  in  three  pairs  of 
fetters,  two  months  in  five,  six  months  in  one  pair,  and  two  months  a 
prisoner  at  large.  She  showed  a  tact  and  inventiveness  in  caring  for  him 
and  in  finding  the  means  to  visit  him,  and  in  her  efforts  for  his  liberation 
that  would  never  have  occurred  to  a  man.  When  her  heart  is  involved  a 
woman  has  an  insight  and  an  ingenuity  that  men  do  not  possess.  A 
martyr  to  her  sufferings  and  superhuman  efforts,  she  had  the  joy  of 
announcing  to  him  his  liberty. 

In  commemoration  of  that  early  ordination,  after  an  exact  century, 
James  K.  Lyman,  assigned  to  Turkey,  William  R.  Leete,  to  China,  S. 
Ralph  Harlow,  to  evangelistic  work  at  Smyrna,  Jerome  C.  Holmes,  first 
of  a  band  of  four  from  Hartford  Seminary,  to  Japan,  Charles  H.  Maas,  a 
native  of  -Germany,  to  the  Marshall  Islands,  which  are  under  German 
control,  were  ordained.  They  are  all  under  appointment  by  the  American 
Board.  The  young  men  occupying  the  same  settee  used  by  the  Immortal 
Five,  were  solemnly  consecrated  to  the  gospel  ministry  in  foreign  lands 
in  a  great  ceremonial,  at  the  Tabernacle  Church,  February  6th.  Thirty- 
six  hundred  persons  are  estimated  to  have  composed  the  audiences  of  the 
day. 

The  same  bass  viol  led  the  singing  as  a  hundred  years  ago, — ^the  one 
vocal  link  with  the  past, — the  mite  box  was  present,  which  in  woman's 
meeting^  in  1812  collected  the  gifts  for  the  first  missionaries,  and  to  have 
the  analogy  complete,  Mrs.  Harlow  nee  Stafford,  married  February  1st, 
was  the  center  all  day  of  a  g^oup  of  admirers. 

Everybody  wanted  to  entertain  her,  just  as  they  did  Harriet  Newell  who 
was  present  at  the  solemnities  one  hundred  years  ago  and  was  married  at 
eighteen  to  Samuel  Newell  three  days  after  the  ordination. 

The  families  that  entertained  the  two  young  women  while  they  were 
waiting  for  the  Caravan,  which  sailed  from  Salem,  on  a  bitterly  cold  day, 
soon  after  sunrise,  February  19,  1812,  would  now  like  to  have  tablets 
placed  on  their  homes  stating  that  they  opened  their  doors  to  them  **for 
thereby  some  have  entertained  angels  unaware." 

Harriet  NewelLwas  the  first  American  to  lay  down  her  life  for  the  cause 
of  foreign  missions  of  w.hich  she  stands  forever  as  an  unrivaled  ornament. 
Her  life  is  but  very  little  more  than  a  girl's  autobiography,  as  Dr. 
Woods  simply  got  hold  of  her  letters  to  her  mother,  and  a  few  written  by 
her  husband  to  her  mother,  and  some  others,  and  published  them.  But 
that  volume,  not  large,  became,  after  her  sacrificial  death  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  the  greatest  dynamic  in  early  missions. 


/p/2]  The  Great  Centenary  in  Sakm  99 

At  the  gfreat  Centenary  people  would  pull  over  piles  of  pictures  to  get 
the  photograph  of  Harriet  Newell,  which  takes  hold  of  the  public  mind 
for  exactly  the  same  reason  that  Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin  does,  which  is,  on 
account  of  its  immortal  pathos.  People  are  always  attracted  to  a  struggle, 
as  is  seen  in  athletics  as  witnessed  everywhere,  and  that  part  she  sup- 
plies with  uncommon  power.  The  contest  implied  being  not  with  others 
but  in  her  own  soul,  between  her  natural  love  of  life  on  the  one  hand,  and 
her  affection  and  conscience  and  sense  of  duty  on  the  other. 

*'What  women  these  Christians  have, "  said  a  pagan  orator  of  the  second 
century,  and  so  say  we  of  February  6th,  1812  and  1912.  They  are  the 
moral  priestesses  of  the  race.  They  touch  the  springs  of  action  on  some 
reformatory  lines  that  very  much  need  attention  in  foreign  parts,  leading 
us  to  believe  that  there  is  more  than  one  evil  of  paganism  that  yet  will  be 
slain  ingloriously  like  Abimelech  and  Phyrrhus  by  the  hands  of  women. 
Religion  needs  to  go  into  some  foreign  quarters  home  first.  The  influ- 
ence of  a  Christian  home  proved  to  be  the  power  to  move  the  heart,  one 
hundred  years  ago,  and  reappeared  in  undiminished  strength  and  with 
equal  human  appeal  at  the  great  Centenary  just  held  in  Salem,  which 
many  thought  to  be  the  most  affecting  ceremonial   they  ever  witnessed. 


The  programs  for  the  three  sessions  carefully  arranged  by  the  pastor  of 
the  church,  Dr.  De  Witt  S.  Clark  and  his  willing  assistants,  in  conference 
with  the  officers  of  the  American  Board,  moved  forward  with  dignity  and 
impressiveness,  and  nothing  which  could  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  guests 
was  left  undone. 

Dr.  Clark's  able  address  gave  the  setting  of  historical  reminiscence 
needed  to  throw  out  the  sharp  contrasts  between  a  century  ago  and  the 
present  day;  the  young  men  gave  abundant  evidence  of  their  fitness  for 
their  chosen  life  work  in  their  statements  before  the  ordaining  council; 
the  presence  of  the  mother  and  father  of  Mr.  Harlow  and  the  father  of 
Mr.  Leete,  both  pastors  of  Congregational  churches,  added  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  occasion. 

The  right  hand  of  fellowship,  given  by  that  splendid  veteran  missionary, 
Dr.  George  T.  Herrick  of  Constantinople;  the  note  of  triumph  in  Dr. 
Barton's  charge  to  the  young  men ;  the  tenderness  and  comprehensiveness 
of  the  ordaining  prayer,  offered  by  President  Fitch  of  the  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary;  the  ringing  challenge  to  the  '^Home  Guard"  sounding 
in  Dr.  Calkins'  **Godspeed  of  the  Churches,"  made  an  hour  never  to  be 
forgotten.  642250 
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The  evening  address  by  Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  on  Christianity,  a 
Religion  for  Paganism  at  Home  or  Abroad,  held  the  audience  captive. 
Dr.  Hillis  kindly  gave  up  another  engagement  to  take  the  place  of  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott,  who  was  detained  by  illness.  The  closing  moments  of 
devotion  led  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Bying^on,  brought  all  into  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church. — The  Editor. 


We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  present  to  our  readers  this  month  an 
article  by  Irving  F.  Wood,  professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Compara- 

"The  Verdict    tive  Religion,  at  Smith  College,  "  The  Verdict  of  the  Jury." 

of  tlie  Jury."  This  illuminating  resume  of  the  study  of  the  text-book  will 
be  a  valuable  aid  in  preparing  the  program  for  the  eighth  chapter  as  out- 
lined by  Mrs.  Daniels  on  page  128.  The  little  poem  by  Professor  Wood 
on  page  106  may  well  be  used  to  close  the  program. 

In  tliis  number  will  be  found  also  material  for  the  study  of  Chapter  V, 
as  given  by  Mrs.  Mary  Stanley  Gammon  in  her  thoughtful  consideration  of 
»'The  Asiatic  Christians  and  the  Old  Faiths." 

Mrs,  Gammon's  life  in  China,  supplemented  by  the  opinions  of  other  mis- 
sionaries on  this  topic,  has  given  her  wide  knowledge  from  which  to  draw. 

Mrs.  Francis  E.  Clark,  now  traveling  with  her  husband  in  Turkey,  con- 
tributes additional  information  for  the  study  of  this  chapter  in  "Christians 
and  Non-Christians  in  Asia,"  written  in  her  own  inimitable  style. 

In  the  Easter  Life  and  Light, — the  April  issue, — further  testimony  will 
be  given  to  the  power  of  the  Christian  ideals, — both  from  the  missionaries 
and  from  writers  of  spiritual  insight  in  this  country. 

Owing  to  the  political  situation  in  the  Turkish  Empire  and  the  quaran- 
tine imposed  in  various  localities  because  of  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  it 

A  Change  ^^s  been  deemed  expedient  by  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the 
of  PUn.  American  Board  to  abandon  for  the  present  the  plan  of  sending 
a  deputation  to  that  country  and  also  to  postpone  indefinitely  the  All  Turkey 
Missionary  Conference  which  had  been  partially  arranged  for  next  July. 
This  word  having  reached  Miss  Lamson  and  Miss  Day  while  in  the  Madura 
Mission,  it  was  thought  wise  inasmuch  as  they  must  give  up  their  extended 
tour  of  the  missions  in  Turkey,  to  change  their  plans  altogether.  Acconl- 
ingly  they  engaged  passage  on  the  Austria  for  Yokohama,  sailing  from 
Bombay,  February  6th,  after  a  month  spent  m  the  Marathi  Mission. 

Because  of  the  unsettled  conditions  in  China,  it  will  probably  be  out  of 
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the  question  for  them  to  visit  our  missions,  but  they  will  spend  a  day  or  two 
in  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  en  route  for  Japan  where  they  purpose  to  re- 
main two  months.  While  sympathizing  with  them  in  their  broken  plans 
and  the  great  disappointment  this  will  bring  to  our  workers  in  Turkey, 
we  rejoice  that  such  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  Sunrise  Kingdom  and 
confer  with  our  missionaries  there  is  before  our  deputation. 

As  we  enter  upon  the  season  of  Lent  with  its  reminders  of  our  Lord's 
suffering  and  death,  it  is  the  custom  'in  many  auxiliaries  to  ask  from  the 

Our  Lenten  women  of  the  churches  a  self-denial  offering.  The  Lenten 
Offerinji:*  letter  has  this  year  been  written  by  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Mitchell  of 
the  Springfield  Branch,  and  breathes  a  spirit  of  loving  devotion  to  the  claims 
of  those  for  whom  Christ  died,  but  who  as  yet  have  not  been  blessed  with 
the  glad  shining  of  the  "  True  Light  of  the  World."  These  letters  and  the 
accompanying  envelopes  will  be  sent  in  any  numbers  desired,  on  application 
to  Miss  Hartshorn. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  accepted  with  pleasure  the  cordial  invita- 

Annual  Meetiog   tion  of  the  Andover  and  Woburn  Branch,  of  which  Mrs. 

at  Andover*       E.  Y.  Hincks  is  president,  to  hold  the  forty-fifth  annual 

meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  in  the  historic  town  of  Andover, 

Mass.,  November  13  and  14,  1912. 

It  was  a  pleasure  a  fpw  weeks  ago  to  greet  Miss  Gertrude  Cozad  of 
Kobe,  Japan,  though  we  regretted  that  her  stay  in  this  vicinity  was  so  brief. 

Miaiofiary    Miss  MacGown  of   Tientsin,  China,  has  also  been  with  us. 

Personals*  improved  in  health  and  joyful  in  the  hope  of  a  speedy  return 
to  Tientsin.  Miss  Page  of  our  girls'  school  in  Barcelona  reached  her 
brother's  home  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  in  December.  As  it  seemed  desirable 
that  she  should  have  special  treatment  she  went  almost  at  once  to  the 
Sanitarium  at  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  where  she  will  liave  everything 
possible  done  to  insure  her  comfort. 

Dr.  Harriet  Parker  whose  well-earned  furlough  is  long  overdue  expected 
to  sail  December  22d  for  China,  thence  returning  to  America  via  Japan, 
and  spending  some  weeks  with  friends  in  California  before  reaching  her 
New  England  home. 

A  recent  letter  from  Miss  Marion  P.  Wells  who  went  to  Kusaie  in  1909 
to  teach  in  the  girls'  school  speaks  of  the  relief  felt  at  the  news  that  the 
Misses  Baldwin  were  on  their  way  to  give  assistance  to  Miss  Hoppin,  in 
the  event  of  Miss  Wells'  approaching  marriage  to  Rev.  Frank  Woodward. 

Miss  Baldwin  and  her  sister  were  expected  late  in  November  and  it  was 
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Miss  Wells'  plan  to  go  about  the  last  of  January  to  Ocean  Island  and  to  be 
married  in  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Channon.  She  and  her  husband  will 
take  up  the  work  of  touring  among  the  Gilbert  Islands, — a  hazardous  and 
self-sacrificing  life. 

At  an  impressive  ser\'ice  held  in  the  American  Board  rooms,  January 
29th,  Luther  Richardson  Fowle,  son  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Fowle  of 
Cesarea,  Turkey,  and  grandson  of  the  beloved  veteran  missionaries,  Dr.^ 
and  Mrs.  Farnsworth,  was  commissioned  for  missionary  service  in  Turkey. 
Mr.  Fowle  sailed  from  New  York,  February  14th,  and  will  join  the  Central 
Turkey  Mission,  being  stationed  at  Aintab. 

Mrs.  Fowle  had  recovered  sufficiently  from  her  recent  surgical  operation 
to  be  present  at  this  service.  A  daughter,  Mary  Caroline  Fowle,  is  a 
missionary  of  the  Woman's  Board  at  Sivas,  where  she  assists  Miss  Graffam 
and  Miss  Rice  in  the  girls'  school. 

The  friends  of  Miss  Alice  Seymour  Browne,  scattered  all  over  the  world, 
will  be  deeply  interested  to  learn  of  her  transfer  to  Peking,  after  nearly 
seven  years  of  service  at  Tung-chou.  At  the  request  of  the  North  China 
Mission  and  the  trustees  of  the  Woman's  Union  College,  Miss  Browne  goes 
to  the  College  to  assist  Miss  Luella  Miner,  the  president. 

The  loss  to  the  work  at  Tung-chou  is  very  great  but  the  missionaries 
there  are  generous  and  self-denying,  realizing  the  wider  range  of  influence 
thus  opening  before  Miss  Browne.  To  meet  the  immediate  emergency,  the 
Woman's  Board  of  the  Interior  hav^e  loaned  Miss  Lucy  L  Mead  of  Peking, 
to  share  with  Miss  Leavens  in  the  care  of  the  girls'  boarding  school  at 
Tung-chou.  Miss  Browne  expects  to  come  to  America  next  summer  for 
her  furlough. 

THL  FINANCIAL  5TATEMLNT  OF  THL  WOMAN'S  BOARD 

Receipts  from  December  18  to  December  31,  1911 


For 
Rei^ular  Work. 

For 
Buildings. 

For 
Work  of  11)12. 

For 
Special  Objects. 

From 
I^egacies. 

Total. 

1910 
1911 

«4,887.85 
0,043.49 

.!!781.50 

$423.50 

$2yo.:<r 

102.00 

?!2,570.01 

$7,764.23 
7,350.49 

Gain 

L086 

1,155.64 

781.50 

423.50 

104.37 

2,570.01 

403.74 

For  Three  Months  to  December  31,  1911 


1910 
1911 

10.405.80 
17,680.89 

4,821.50 
1,605.89 

4,388.84 
4,388.84 

386.67 
(J50.61 

4,675.76 
1,4.35.00 

26,289.79 
25,851.23 

Gain 

Loss 

1,275.03 

3,125.61 

263.94 

3,240.76 

438.56 

I9I2J  Editorial  lOS 

A  cable  dispatch  received  January  9th  brought  the  news  of  the  entrance 
into  the  heavenly  life  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ballantine  Harding.     Mrs.  Harding 

An  Hooofcd  ^"^^  ^  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Ballantine,  formerly  of 
Life*  Ahmednagar,  and  a  sister  of  Dr.  W.  O.  Ballantine,  of  Rahuri. 

She  was  a  student  at  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary  and  taught  there  for  some 
years.  In  1869  she  married  the  Rev.  Charles  Harding  of  the  Marathi 
Mission  and  for  many  years  their  home  was  at  Sholapur  where  their  eldest 
daughter  Mary,  is  now  a  useful  and  beloved  kindergarten  teacher,  under 
the  care  of  the  Woman's  Board.  Their  daughters,  Mrs.  Annie  H.  Burr 
and  Mrs.  Alice  H.  Churchill,  are  also  missionaries  of  this  mission,  living  in 
Ahmednagar,  while  one  son  resides  in  this  country. 

Dr.  George  Harding,  another  son,  it  will  be  remembered  was  a  medical 
missionary  at  Ahmednagar  from  1901-1903,  but  laid  down  his  life  while 
practicing  his  profession,  having  contracted  blood  poison. 

Mrs.  Harding  will  be  remembered  in  this  country  as  a  very  welcome 
speaker  at  women's  meetings,  and  in  her  last  furlough  in  1903  was  much 
in  demand  for  this  work.  She  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  missionaries 
on  her  return  to  India,  and  during  these  later  years  of  her  life,  as  in  all  the 
years  previous,  her  influence  and  presence  have  been  a  blessing  to  the 
missionaries  and  to  the  people  among  whom  she  has  labored  so  long.  Her 
death  occurred  in  Ahmednagar,  just  after  she  had  celebrated  her  seventy- 
fourth  birthday*  Hers  has  been  indeed  a  full  and  honored  life  and  her 
children  and  her  grandchildren  are  rising  up  to  call  her  blessed  and  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  their  father  and  mother  in  India. 

Miss  Lamson  and  Miss  Day  were  present  at  the  impressive,  though  simple, 
funeral  service  and  write :  ''  It  has  been  a  great  privilege  to  be  with  the 
friends  here  in  this  time  of  sorrow  and  of  triumph." 

The  remaining  Prayer  Calendars  for  1912  will  be  sold  now  for  fifteen 
cents  with  five  cents  additional  for  postage.     Those  desiring  one  of  these 

Player  Calendars  and  daily  reminders  of  missionary  friends  should  order  at 
Otiier  Publications*      once. 

Readers  of  Life  and  Light  have  been  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  many 
helpful  and  attractive  leaflets  prepared  for  use  at  the  Jubilee  meetings  and 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  Light  of  the  World  have  not  met  with 
the  ready  sale  we  had  anticipated.  To  avoid  a  loss  in  the  publication 
department,  and,  primarily,  to  secure  for  these  little  booklets  the  greatest 
possible  usefulness,  a  Bargain  in  Literature  is  now  offered.  See  last 
page  of  the  cover  of  this  magazine.  These  sets,  or  series,  selected  with  care, 
are  to  be  sold  at  just  about  the  cost  of  printing. 
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In  order  to  facilitate  this  sale  still  further  a  circular  letter  has  been  sent 
to  Branch  officers,  asking  them  to  supply  their  auxiliaries  with  the  printed 
notices  of  this  '^  Envelope  Series."  It  has  furthermore  been  suggested  that 
the  March  meeting  be  called  a  "Leaflet  Meeting."  Whatever  the  program 
planned  it  would  surely  be  possible  to  have  the  value  of  such  missionary 
literature  briefly  presented  and  to  have  this  series  on  sale. 

Please  send  your  order  to  Miss  Hartshorn,  enclosing  check  or  money 
order  for  the  number  of  sets  desired. 

All  the  oflUcers  of  the  Board  have  been  encouraged  and  delighted  with 
the  long  lists  of  new  subscribers  received  from  many  places  during  the 
month  of  January,  It  has  kept  Miss  Conley  and  her  helpers  busy  and 
delayed  the  mailing  of  the  February  magazine  nearly  a  week,  but  everybody 
is  happy  and  appreciative  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made.  The  goal  of 
2,000  New  Subscribers  is  not  yet  won,  so  let  the  good  work  go  on ! 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Brownscombe  Whiting  who  entered  into  rest,  November 

An  Aged     20th  at  Colebrook,  Conn.,  was  a  charter  member  of  the  New 

Subscriber.    Haven  Branch  and  a  subscriber  to  Life  and  Light  for  nearly 

forty  years.     To  the  last  she  maintained  her  subscription,  sending  it  in  each 

year  early  in  December,  and  eagerly  welcoming  each  number  as  it  came. 

The  first  number  of  the  International  Review  of  Missions^  the  quar- 
terly published  by  the  Continuation  Committee  of  the  Edinburgh,  is  at  hand. 
A  New       It  is  published  in  Edinburgh  with  J.  A,  Oldham,  M.A.,  as 

Magazine*  editor-in-chief,  and  an  advisory  editorial  Board  containing 
such  names  as  Eugene  Stock  of  England,  Julius  Richter  of  Germany, 
Robert  E.  Speer,  John  R.  Mott  and  President  Mackenzie  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Missionary  Education  Movement,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
acts  as  agent.  Price,  75  cents  per  single  copy ;  $2  annual  subscription. 
The  January  number  is  filled  with  able  editorials  and  articles  dealing 
with  the  vital  missionary  problems  of  the  day  by  such  writers  as  Am- 
bassador Biyce,  President  Harada  of  the  Doshisha,  and  Dr.  Goucher, 
formerly  president  of  the  Woman's  College,  Baltimore. 

With  keen  regret  we  accept  the  fact  that  Miss  Ellen  C.  Parsons  has  laid 
down  the  editorial  pen  which  for  twenty-five  years  she  has  wielded  in  con- 
Miss  Parson's    nection  with   Woman's  Work  for  Woman,     Earlier  in  her 
Resignation*     career  she  was  a  missionary  in  Turkey  under  the  auspices 
of  our  Congregational  Woman's  Board,  an  efticient  teacher  in  the  Constan- 
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tinople  Home,  now  known  as  the  American  College  for  Girls.  This 
experience,  a  large  acquaintance  with  missionary  workers,  and  opportuni- 
ties for  observation  in  visiting  mission  fields,  added  to  unusual  natural 
endowment  and  cultivated  discrimination,  have  helped  toward  the  re- 
markable success  which  she  has  attained.  We  are  sorry  to  have  her  go, 
but  when  she  makes  excuse  that  "  the  sun  is  in  the  west  and  the  traveler  is 
thinking  of  home"  we  can  only  wish  her  peace  and  hope  and  joy  now  and 
when  the  day  is  done. 


"THL  VLRDICT  OF  THL  JURY" 

BY   PROFESSOR    IRVING    F.   WOOD 
REASON 

LACH  of  these  religions  has  met  the  deeper  needs  of  the  human  heart 
in  some  measure,  or  it  would  not  have  lived  and  grown.  God  has 
spoken  to  men  through  each  of  them.  But  God  speaks  more  plainly 
through  some  than  through  others.  As  man  searches  for  the  best  of  all 
things,  so  we  must  search  for  the  best  religion. 

It  must  be  a  religion  which  satisfies  every  need  of  his  heart;  which  is 
so  independent  of  any  particular  civilization  that  it  can  be  at  home  any- 
where; which  rests  on  great  principles  and  not  on  little  precepts;  which 
is  therefore  capable  of  infinite  progress;  which  shows  to  man,  not  only 
the  highest  In  humanity,  but  God  himself;  which  does  not  ignore  evil, 
but  teaches  man  how  he  may  overcome  it;  which  helps  the  helpless; 
which  is  able  to  bring  God  and  man  into  real  harmony.  These  are 
reasonable  demands,  and  I  see  that  the  religion  of  Christ  meets  them. 
But  let  us  hear  the  verdict  of  the  experience  of  the  race.  ' 

EXPERIENCE 

As  I  look  back  at  the  long  way  humanity  has  traveled,  it  sometimes 
seems  a  weary  road.  Every  age  has  searched  for  God,  Of  all  the  experi- 
ments of  man,  none  has  covered  so  wide  a  field  as  his  experiments  in  reli- 
gion. He  has  laid  all  the  realms  of  his  nature  under  contribution,  from 
the  lowest  passions  to  the  highest  ideals.  The  most  earnest  men  in  the 
world  have  been  the  leaders  in  the  search.  They  have  all  brought  back 
to  their  fellows  something  good — here  a  moral  precept,  there  a  great  ideal, 
yonder  a  feeling  of  union  with  God, — but  always  there  has  been  some 
grave  defect.     The  religion  was  ineffective  for  the  common  people,  or  its 
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morality  was  soon  outgrown,  or  it  gave  too  much  power  to  the  priesthood, 
or  it  was  too  local  to  bear  transplanting,  or  in  some  other  way  it  missed 
being  a  religion  for  all  people  and  all  time. 

A  complete,  well-rounded  religion,  that  can  meet  the  needs  of  all  the 
world  for  all  time,  I  trust  has  been  found  in  Christianity.  I  say,  I  trust, 
for  it  has  not  yet  made  perfect  any  civilization  which  has  professed  to 
accept  it.  Experience  has  no  right  to  give  a  verdict  on  any  religion 
beyond  its  actual  results. 

FAITH 

As  1  look  at  the  way  over  which  humanity  must  go  in  the  future,  the 
road  seems  bright  to  me.  We  are  only  in  the  morning  yet,  and  the  sun 
hs^s  not  scattered  all  the  shadows  in  which  men  are  walking.  The  very 
fact  that  men  have  sought  so  eagerly  and  widely  for  God  shows  that  God 
himself  impelled  the  search,  and  will  never  let  it  cease  till  men  find  hin). 
I  see  that  the  '^broken  lights*'  will  only  make  more  glorious  the  bright 
shining  of  the  sun  in  all  his  strength. 

All  the  best  things  in  the  religions  of  the  world  are  summed  up  ia  the 
revelation  of  God  through  Christ.  This  religion  can  overcome  the  human 
imperfections  which  have  made  others  fail.  It  fully  and  permanently 
satisfies  the  spiritual  needs  of  men.  It  uplifts  the  lowly.  It  brings  out 
the  best  expression  of  brotherhood.  Its  power  and  its  spread  depend 
upon  the  activity  of  those  who  profess  it.  I  have  confidence  that  God  will 
inspire  them  to  help  their  fellows,  so  that  the  long  search  may  at  last  end 
in  Christ. 


THL  WORLD'S  SLARCH 

Long  have  I  sought  for  the  Dord  of  Life ; 

Weary  the  search  doth  often  seem ; 
Yet  he  calls  me— calls  me — I  cannot  think 

That  the  voice  I  hear  is  onlv  a  dream. 

I  have  thought  I  found  him  in  river  and  hill, 

I  have  bowed  to  his  fQrm  in  sun  and  star, 
I  have  searched  my  heart  to  feel  him  there, 

I  have  cried  to  him  as  to  a  God  afar. 

Is  it  true  that  he  calls  me — calls  me  now. 
Through  the  life  and  words  of  the  Nazarene? 

()  ve  who  have  known  him  I     Tell  me — vou — 

What  vou  have  heard  from  him,  what  >«ou  have  seen. 

IRVING    K.    WOOD. 
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THE.  ASIATIC  CHRISTIANS  AND  THE,  OLD  FAITHS 

BV   MARY   STANLBY  GAMMON 


dois. 


"IT  is  the  land  of  graven  images  and  they  are  mad  upon  their 

1  In  the  Orient  one  realizes  the  truth  of  this.  Everywhere,  in  village, 
town,  city,  is  the  temple,  the  idol,  the  devotee.  For  countless  aces  the 
inhabitants  of  Asia  have  been  seeking;  seeking  in  mystical  lore,  in  ascetic 
observance,  in  moral  precept — peace;  and  there  was  no  peace. 
*  The  Star  which  was  seen  in  the  east  became  dim;  religion,  however 
pure  in  its  inception,  became  a  mass  of  superstition,  and  so  myriads  of 
human  beings  have   lived   through  sunless  ages.     But   the  day  dawns. 


Darkness  is  fast  being  dispelled,  nations  are  coming  into  the  light,  and 
again  the  Star  is  seen  in  the  east,  leading  old  and  young  to  the  throne  of 
the  King  of  kings. 

None,  perhaps,  can  judge  more  clearly  between  Christianity  and  the 
non-Christian  religions  than  those  men  of  Asi.i  who  have  come  out  of  the 
old  systems  and  embraced  the  Christian  faith, — those  to  whom  the  cleav- 
ing to  the  new  has  been  ofttimes  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  or  if  not  that, 
a  tremendous  sacrifice  based  on  a  firm  conviction  that  in  the  Christian 
religion  alone  is  to  be  found  what  the  soul  has  sought  and  craved — that  in 
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the  **Way"  alone   is  to  be  found  that  dynamic  force  which,  into  cold 
morality,  inert  and  negative  precepts,  instills  life. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Western  scholars  rather  than  the  Orientals 
themselves  make  much  of  the  similarity  between  the  great  old  world 
systems  of  religions  and  beliefs  and  Christianity. 

Dr.  Timothy  Richards  says,  ^'Chinese  and  Japanese  Buddhism  after  all 
is  not  Buddhism  proper,  but  imbedded  Christianity."  We  find,  however, 
that  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  come  out  from  these  beliefs  into  the 
light  of  the  gospel  is  along  the  line  of  considering  the  points  of  contact  to 
be  incidental  rather  than  fundamental ;  that  too  much  emphasis  must  not 
be  laid  on  likenesses,  lest  there  come  a  spirit  of  compromise,  and  that  the 
points  of  contact  are  in  reality  less  apparent  than  is  supposed  by  some,  or 
more  apparent  than  real. 

Yet  it  may  be  fairly  maintained  that  in  some  measure  Christianity  has 
influenced  and  revolutionized  the  religions  of  the  Orient,  thereby  preparing 
the,  way,  somewhat,  for  the  glories  to  be  revealed.  It  is  sometimes  true 
that  a  half  truth  is  the  greatest  lie,  but  we  who  believe  that  God  is  guid- 
ing the  world  out  of  half  truths  and  darkness  into  the  truth  and  light  must 
be  grateful  if  it  shines  ever  so  dimly  **through  a  dull,  horn  lantern  of 
ignorance  and  superstition." 

It  has  been  correctly  said  that,  *  ^Heathenism  consists  largely  of  false 
standards  of  duty."  In  the  case  of  the  Chinese  they  are  deficient  not  so 
much  in  a  system  of  morality  as  in  clear  and  correct  notions  of  God, 
redemption  and  immortality.  Confucius  writes  of  the  perfect  man,  but 
Christianity  alone  holds  up  as  an  ideal  /Ae  Perfect  Man — a  reality,  reveal- 
ing the  Father,  leading  the  seeking  soul  ever  upward  with  never  a  back- 
ward look. 

From  the  myriads  of  Christians  in  the  Orient  comes  the  witness  of  the 
inadequacy  of  their  own  systems — **you  can  call  them  teaching^,  but  not 
*way*  or  *road.'  A  'teaching'  has  no  power  to  change  men's  minds." 
To  this  quotation  from  a  Chinese  statement  one  might  add  that  a  teaching 
lacks  power  to  change  men's  hearts  or  lives,  which  is  the  fact  and  the 
meaning  probably  intended. 

Many  instances  come  to  mind  of  changed  lives  and  new  hearts:  the 
village  bully,  at  first  making  the  lives  of  his  Christian  neighbors  hideous. 
finally  impressed  by  their  patience  and  love,  unwillingly  listening  to  the 
words  of  truth  and  one  day  transformed  from  the  dreaded  tormentor  into 
a  kindly,  helpful,  humble  Christian;  or  the  sorrowing  widow,  testifying 
after  the  death  of  an  only  son — *'No  pilgrimage,  no  offering,  no  incense 
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burning  nor  giving  of  alms  comforted  me  or  brought  me  peace.  One  day 
a  neighbor  said,  *Go  you  to  the  Jesus  Church  and  there  they  will  tell  you 
of  the  Way.'     I  went  and  found  joy,  peace,  comfort  and  hope." 

There  is  agreement  among  all  who  testify  that  only  in  Christianity  is 
there  found  any  teaching  of  the  personal  relationship  between  God  and 
man;  that  these  other  systems  lack  reality,  ^^faith  being  no  more  than  a 
philosophical  idea  and  not  in  any  wise  a  statement  of  fact  based  upon 
divine  revelation  or  trust  in  the  Divine."  Love,  the  fundamental  of 
Christianity,  is  unknown,  love  in  action,  doing  unto  others,  self-less-ness, 
unheard  of — and  for  women,  no  place. 

Of  the  native  Christian's  attitude  toward  the  non-Christian  religions  in 
India,  a  lady  who  has  done  much  work  among  the  Hindus  writes:  ^*It  is 
a  difficult  thing  to  say  just  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  Hindu  convert 
toward  the  non-Christian  faith.  If  the  person  be  a  recent  convert,  one 
direct  from  Hinduism,  not  a  born  Christian,  he  if  from  the  higher  castes, 
will  have  but  little  sympathy  for  Hinduism,  and  will  not  hesitate  to  express 
himself.  Realizing  how  absolutely  futile  it  all  is,  and  having  found  peace 
in  something  better  for  himself,  he  is  likely  to  try  and  show  others  the 
way. 

''Sometimes  they  will  publicly  argue  or  write  books  and  articles  against 
it  all,  but  are  more  likely  to  work  among  people  quietly.  If  out  of  the 
out-caste  class,  they  are  likely  to  know  little  of  Hinduism — only  enough  to 
say,  'It  never  did  anything  for  us  and  cannot  give  anyone  peace.  The 
new  religion  does  this  and  you  had  better  try  it.* 

"On  one  occasion  a  caste  convert,  an  unmarried  woman,  silenced  a  whole 
room  full  of  Hindus  who  were  objecting  to  the  preaching  of  the  men 
teachers,  by  telling  the  story  of  her  own  conversion,  asking  if  Hinduism 
had  anything  of  the  same  kind  to  offer  and  saying  she  knew  both  religions 
and  where  she  had  found  peace. 

"There  are  a  number  of  books  by  Hindu  converts  which  show  they  have 
neither  faith  in  nor  respect  for  Hinduism  as  lived  and  practiced  by  its 
followers.  TMe  second  or  third  generation  know  but  little  of  the  faith  of 
their  fathers  and  do  not  as  a  rule  attempt  to  say  much  about  it." 

Even  more  interesting  is  the  expression  of  a  Chinese,  educated  in  the 
old  Confucian  teachings  and  in  Western  learning  and  the  son  of  Christian 
parents, — a  scholar  in  both  the  ancient  Confucian  teachings  and  in  Western 
ethics:  *'I  write  you  the  following  points  as  they  appear  to  me. 

"1.  Christianity  teaches  man  the  love  of  one  true  God,  whereas  Bud- 
dhism is  a  pantheism  and  Taoism  is  a  polytheism  and  in  both  we  find  the 
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most  absurd  and  preposterous  stories  of  superstitious  beliefs.  Confu- 
cianism, though  teaching  high  moral  philosophy,  is  yet  not  free  from  the 
depraving  admixture  of  the  worship  of  the  inferior  spirits.  None  of  these 
is  capable  of  existing  by  itself  and  people  could  find  in  neither  of  them 
the  only  true  religion.  Hence  they  accept  them  all  and  yet  fail  to  get  any 
help  or  comfort  from  them. 

**2.  Christianity  helps  man  to  go  onward  and  upward,  while  Confu- 
cianism leads  man  to  go  back  to  the  time  of  early  ages.  Buddhism  main- 
tains personal  annihilation,  while  the  fundamental  principle  of  Taoism  is 
^back  to  the  early  Arcadian  simplicity.'  As  a  whole  these  religions  have 
weakened  the  minds  of  the  people  and  are  mainly  responsible  for  the 
national  retrogression." 

The  writer  a  **born  Christian"  has  only  a  theoretical  knowledge  of 
heathenism,  he  has  never  known  idolatry,,  nor  gone  into  a  temple  save  as 
a  sightseer. 

The  woman  of  Samaria  left  her  waterpot  and  hurried  into  the  city 
saying  to  those  whom  she  met — *^Come" —  and  so  the  convert  from  idol 
worship  spends  little  time  telling  of  the  emptiness,  wrong  and  futility  of 
that  worship.     He  too,  says,  **Come — come,  for  I  have  found  the  Way." 

One,  who  speaks  with  authority,  says  of  the  Chinese  -Christians: 
**They  have  no  'attitude'  to  the  complex  superstitions  which  they  have 
left.  By  the  time  they  become  self-conscious  enough  to  get  one  they  have 
no  recollection  of  the  faiths  from  which  they  were  delivered  a  generation 
or  two  previous." 

*'The  Light  of  Asia"  is  setting  in  darkness  and  obscurity,  the  purifying 
beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  are  penetrating  earth's  remotest 
bounds.  Thank  God  for  the  brave  and  loyal  ones  of  every  land  who  say, 
''I  have  found  that  for  which  my  soul  craved,  the  Light  of  Life,  and  it  is 
well  with  me." 


CHRISTIANS  AND  NON-CHRISTIANS  IN  ASIA 

AS  A  TRAVLLLR  5LES  THLM 
by  mrs.  francis  k.  clark 

In  Far  Japan 

IMAGINE  yourself  in  Japan  visiting  some  of  the  numerous  temples  and 
shrines  which  abound  *^on  every  high  hill  and  under  every  green  tree," 
These  words  will  come  often  to  your  mind  as  you  journey  through  the 
country,  for  wherever  you  see  a  little  rise   of  land  or  a  little  g^rove  of 
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green  trees  there  you  will  usually  see  also  a  temple,  or  at  least  a  little 
shrine,  and  there  you  will  always  find  worshipers.  On  the  floor  you  will 
see  many  small  coins  thrown  down  before  the  gods  as  they  offered  their 
petitions. 

In  some  of  the  larger  temples  you  will  find  great  chests  placed  there  to 
receive  the  offerings,  some  of  them  so  large  that  they  remind  you  of  that 
contribution^  box  used  in  the  time  of  King  Joash,  when  '^Jehoiada  the 
priest  took  a  chest  and  bored  a  hole  in  the  lid  of  it  and  set  it  beside  the 
altar  as  one  cometh  into  the  house  of  the  Lord."  And  we  are  told  that 
the  Levites,  when  they  saw  that  there  was  much  money  in  it,  came  and 
emptied  the  chest  and  carried  it  back  to  its  place  again,  and  '^thus  they 
did  day  by  day  and  gathered  money  in  abundance"  for  the  work  of  God's 
house.  And  so,  one  would  think  it  might  be  in  Japan,  as  one  looks  at 
these  immense  chests  and  the  many  coins  thrown  therein,  small  though  the 
coins  may  be. 

But  what  of  the  worshipers?  As  we  watch  them  drop  their  coins  in 
the  box,  or  throw  them  on  the  floor,  as  we  see  them  bow  their  heads  and 
clasp  their  hands  and  repeat  over  and  over  the  words,  '*Nama  Butsu, 
Nama  Butsu,  Nama  Butsu,"  we  wonder  how  much  the  prayer  can  mean 
to  them,  as  they  repeat  the  name  of  their  god  over  and  over,  and  hope  to 
be  heard  for  their  much  speaking.  We  see  no  look  of  hope  or  joy  on 
their  faces,  though  it  seems  to  be  real  worship  so  far  as  they  understand 
what  worship  means.  We  watch  them  rub  the  eyes  or  the  hands  of  the 
wooden  idol,  and  then  rub  their  own  eyes  or  hands  hoping  thus  to  cure 
their  ailments,  and  we  think  of  those  words  of  the  Psalmist,  **Eyes  have 
they  but  they  see  not. ' '     How  then  can  they  help  others  to  see  I 

We  see  the  worshipers  chew  their  paper  prayers,  and  then  rolling  them 
into  a  tiny  ball  throw  them  at  the  screen  before  the  god,  and  they  believe 
that  if  the  paper  sticks  their  prayers  will  be  answered,  and  as  we  look 
and  listen  we  long  to  tell  them  of  a  better  way. 

But,  says  one,  these  are  the  common  people,  the  poor  and  ignorant, 
and  superstitious.  True,  but  there  are  thousands  of  such  worshipers  in 
Japan,  for  the  common  people  as  well  as  the  poor  we  have  always  with 
us,  and  they  need  the  joy  and  comfort  which  comes  only  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  Saviour. 

But  talk  with  the  educated  people  and  what  do  you  hear?  They  will 
speak  perhaps  of  salvation,  by  which  they  mean  being  delivered  from  the 
power  of  the  evil  spirits,  or  from  the  ills  of  this  world;  others  have  given 
up  Buddhism  or  Shintoism,  and  now  have  no  religion.     None  of  them  can 
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speak  of  such  joy  and  comfort  and  peace  as  is  experienced  by  believers  in 
Christ,  and  none  of  them  can  tell  of  any  joyful  looking  forward  to  a  future 
life. 

Now  go  on  a  Sunday  morning  into  any  mission  church  or  chapel  and 
look  at  the  bright,  earnest,  worshipful  people  gathered  there.  Talk  with 
those  who  have  known  sorrow  and  trouble,  and  see  how  their  faith   has 


been  strengthened,  and  how  they  have  grown  in  grace  and  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  God,  and  you  will  have  no  question  as  to  the  comparative  valae 
and  help  for  these  people,  of  the  ChriNtian  and  non-Christian  religions. 
India's  Many  Gods 
In  India  one  sees  even  more  of  the  hopeless  and  sorrowful  condition  of 
those  who  believe  in  the  many  gods  that  will  certainly  do  them  harm  unles 
appeased  by  prayers  and  offerings.  Everywhere  the  temples  abound, 
some  of  them  wonderful  works  of  art,  and  many  of  them  filthy  and  dirty 
beyond  description,  and  everywhere  one  may  see  worshipers  bowing  down 
before  hideous  idols,  or  doing  penance  that  they  may  obtain  merit. 
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One  vUit  to  Benares,  the  sacred  city  of  Hinduism,  the  center  from 
which  the  teachings  of  that  religion  have  gone  forth  for  centuries,  should 
be  enough  to  convince  any  one  of  the  value  of  the  Christian  religion  to 
these  people.  The  city  is  full  of  temples,  and  of  pilgrims  from  all  over 
India,  for  to  go  through  all  the  ceremonies  prescribed  here  makes  them 
sure  of  salvation,  as  they  believe. 

JjCt  us  look  into  just  two  or  three  of  the  most  famous  of  these  temples, 
beginning  perhaps  with  the  Monkey  Temple,  which  you  will  find  occupied 
by  numbers  of  such  fitthy,  mangy,  secondhimd  looking  monkeys  as  you 
have  never  seen  before.  Pick  your  way  carefully  over  its  dirty,  slimy 
pavement  and  stand  there  for  a  few  minutes  watching  the  worshipers. 


You  see  no  joy  or  hope  in  their  faces,  not  even  reverence  or  anything 
that  looks  to  the  observer  like  worship.  They  are  simply  a  crowd  of 
dirty,  ragged,  degraded-looking  people,  feeding  these  sacred  monkeys  (!), 
bowing  down  before  the  image  of  the  idol,  and  acquiring  thus  a  certain 
amount  of  merit  but  looking  no  happier  therefor. 

Let  us  go  next  to  the  Cow  Temple,  another  of  the  most  famous  temples 
in  Benares.  On  our  way  we  pass  several  of  the  sacred  cows,  wandering 
about  the  city  at  their  own  sweet  will,  or  standing  right  across  your  path- 
way in  the  street  apparently  absorbed  in  meditation.  You  may  not  disturb 
one  of  these  holy  cows,  and  should  it  happen  that  one  of  thcni  stands 
across  the  way,  so  blocking  up  the  narrow  street  that  you  cannot  pass, 
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then  you  may  simply  wait  until  the  cow  gets  ready  to  move,  or  give  it  up 
and  go  back  to  your  hotel. 

In  the  Cow  Temple,  if  you  succeed  in  getting  there,  you  will  see  other 
worshipers,  dirty,  ragged,  many  of  them  with  loathsome  diseases,  but  one 
and  all  intent  on  going  through  the  proper  ceremonies,  laying  their  hands 
on  the  bronze  image  of  a  cow,  hanging  garlands  around  its  neck,  anoint- 
ing it  with  oil,  ringing  a  bell  to  call  the  attention  of  the  god  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  worshiped,  and  then  going  away  with  no  more  peace  or 
happiness  in  their  faces  than  before,  but  believing  that  they  have  acquired 
merit. 

You  make  your  way  out  over  the  shiny,  slippery  pavement  covered 
with  decaying  flowers,  and  wet  with  the  Ganges  water  spilled  by  the 
worshipers  and  the  oil  dripping  from  the  bronze  image,  trying  not  to  rub 
against  a  leper  in  your  pathway,  and  go  on  to  the  Golden  Temple,  per- 
haps the  most  sacred  of  all.  There  you  find  it  even  dirtier  and  filthier 
than  the  others  if  possible,  yet  here  too  are  worshipers  who  find  their 
only  solace  in  such  worship  as  this. 

But  again  some  one  says,  These  are  only  the  ignorant  and  superstitious, 
you  will  not  find  the  higher  classes  here.  Let  us  go  then  to  the  Hindu 
College,  founded  by  Mrs.  Hcsant,  whose  portrait  hangs  on  the  wall  in  the 
college  hall. 

We  find  good  buildings,  not  tnilike  some  of  our  mission  colleges,  but 
inside  the  resemblance  ceases  for  our  mission  schools  arc  clean  and  these 
are  not,  and  we  cannot  help  wishing  that  this  non-Christian  college  taught 
cleanliness  as  one  of  the  virtues. 

VV^e  talk  with  some  of  the  young  men,  for  many  of  them  speak  English, 
and  we  find  them  bright  and  intelligent  and  interesting.  They  show  us  the 
goddess  of  knowledge  in  a  little  shrine  in  front  of  the  college,  and  they 
tell  us  of  their  system  of  philosophy,  and  of  certain  rituals  and  religious 
ceremonies,  but  none  of  them  can  tell  us  of  their  faith  in  a  personal  God, 
or  of  any  hope  of  heaven,  and  wc  come  away  wishing  that  these  young 
men  might  know  the  love  of  God  which  passeth  knowledge. 

"Whom  Tiikkkfohe  Yk  Igxohantlv  Worship" 

• 

Just  one  more  excursion  before  we  leave  this  sacred  city  of  Hinduism; 
this  time  we  will  go  out  on  the  river  in  the  early  morning  and  watch  the 
people  bathing  in  the  dirty  waters  of  the  sacred  Ganges,  which  they 
believe  will  wash  away  their  sins.  All  along  the  shore  the  river  is 
covered  with  decaying  flowers,  and  other  refuse;  occasionally  a  dead  body 
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floats  by;  at  the  bathing  ghats  on  the  shore  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are 
being  burned  and  their  ashes  strewn  on  the  waters.  The  river  is  full  of 
bathers,  washing  their  bodies,  putting  the  loathsome  water  into  their 
mouths,  and  even  swallowing  some  of  it,  that  they  may  be  pure  without 
and  within. 

Such  is  the  glimpse  a  traveler  gets  of  what  Hinduism  in  its  most  sacred 
city  offers  to  its  votaries,  and  such  is  the  indication  its  worshipers  give  of 
their  consciousness  of  sin  and  their  longing  to  befree  from  it. 

If  we  go  back  again  into  the  city  and  talk  with  some  of  the  English 
speaking  people  who  have  lived  there  for  years,  we  shall  learn  from  them 
something  of  what  the  worship  of  Krishna  mean§.  in  this  stronghold  of 
Hinduism,  stories  that  cannot  be  written  and  can  hardly  be  listened  to,  so 
revolting  are  some  of  the  rites. 

We  go  away  with  saddened  hearts  from  this  dirty,  crowded,  forlorn, 
wretched,  God-forsaken  city  of  gods,  the  holy  city  of  Hinduism. 

Surely  no  one  who  has  seen  what  Hinduism  offers  to  its  worshipers  in 
its  most  sacred  city,  can  question  the  duty  of  the  Christian  world  to  send 
to  these  non-Christian  peoples,  our  weak  brothers  and  sisters  for  whom 
Christ  died,  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour  and  theirs. 

'*HiM  Declare  We  Unto  Yoi:" 

As  we  journey  on  to  other  lands,  to  Burma  and  China  and  Korea  and 
the  islands  of  the  sea  the  same  story  might  be  told  over  and  over  again.  | 
Everywhere  one  finds  ignorance  and  superstition,  everywhere  a  conscious- 
ness of  sin,  everywhere  a  longing  for  freedom  from  sin,  and  everywhere 
a  searching  after  God,  if  haply  they  may  find  him.  Whom  therefore  they 
ignorantly  search  for,  and  long  to  worship,  Him  let  us  declare  unto  them, 
and  if  in  their  own  religions  we  find  here  and  there  "Some  glimmerings 
of-  light,  some  half  truths  or  glimpses  of  truth  let  us  lead  them  to  Him 
who  is  the  Light  of  the  World,  who  will  reveal  himself  to  them  as  the 
Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life. 


-♦^►«- 


WITH  THL  DOCTOR  IN  MADURA  VILLAGES 

BY    MARY    METCALF    ROOT 

50ME  time  ago  I  had  an  interesting  itineracy  of  several  days.  Dr. 
Paiker  went  with  me  to  superintend  the  medical  work.  One  of  her 
medical  assistants  accompanied  her,  and  I  also  had  my  medical  evangelist. 
Medicine  boxes  and  book  box  formed  a  considerable  part  of  our  luggage. 
Thus  equipped  we  started  out  to  heal  the  villages! 
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When  we  consider  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  people,  it  is  wonderful 
that  they  are  so  willing  to  take  our  medicines.  Men,  women  and  chil- 
dren crowded  around  us  at  every  stopping  place,  anxious  to  tell  their 
various  bodily  ills.  We  try  to  make  it  very  plain  to  them  that  we  come 
with  medicine  for  their  souls  as  well. 

In  the  accompanying  photograph  a  number  of  our  Bible  women  are 
assembled  with  the  medicine  boxes  spread  out  in  sight.  We  were  in  a 
rest-house  along  the  roadside,  and  the  opening  preaching  exercises  were 
we  stopped   for  a   few  minutes  to  let  the  photographer  do 


his  part!     A  few  Hindus  arc  seen  off  at  one 
The  patients  were   not   numerous  at  this  plai 
collection  of  houses,  with   the   big   rest-hnuse   a 
bazaars.      It  was  mainly  a  slopping  place  for  trai 
Madura. 

We  soon  draw  a  crowd  as  wc  halt  with  our  paraplieiiialia,  and  begin  to 
sing  the  gospel  message.  Sometimes  they  are  ready  to  receive  needed 
medical  help  at  once,  and  nearly  ovonvhelin  one  as  they  describe  their 


1e  near  the  stone  {>tllar. 
which  was  only  a  small 
nd  a  few  small  native 
rfk-rs  along  the  road  to 
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various  ailments,  sitting  or  standing  before  us,  gesticulating  and  crowding 
around.  At  other  times  they  are  cautious,  willing  to  tell  of  their 
troubles,  but  hesitating  a  little  before  they  actually  take  the  doses. 

We  often  encourage  their  taking  the  medicine  then  and  there,  lest  a 
sudden  fear  turn  their  minds  and  the  medicine  be  wasted!  Although  each 
case  cannot  be  followed  up,  such  casual  medical  work  as  this  still  has  its 
place.  Some  slight  ailment  helped  encourages  the  patient  to  come  to  the 
hospital  for  further  treatment.  They  see  the  good  effects  of  English 
medicines  and  begin  to  place  less  confidence  in  the  harmful  native  drugs. 

They  are  not  unmindful  of  the  kind  treatment  they  receive  and  the 
earnest  words  concerning  their  spiritual  welfare.  It  all  makes  a  strong 
influence  for  humanity,  civilization,  and  the  religion  of  Jesus.  Leaflets 
are  given  away,  and  thus  some  spiritual  message  can  be  carried  with  them 
to  their  homes. 

At  one  of  the  large  villages,  we  had  a  crowd  that  surged  up  around  us 
ontil  we  hardly  knew  where  to  begin.  When  order  was  established, 
patient  followed  patient  in  quick  succession.  "  The  sore  eyes,  fearful 
vrounds,  bruises,  fever,  headache,  rheumatism, — all  the  ills  of  man  were 
represented.  One  sighs  to  see  the  impossible  cases, — the  blind,  deaf, 
lepers, — all  eagerly  expecting  some  help!  We  went  to  one  village,  the 
name  of  which  translated  into  English  meant ''Lotus  flower  village,*' 
where  a  small  congregation  was  established,  and  a  young  teacher  and  his 
wife  were  bravely  holding  the  fort.  There  had  formerly  been  trouble  and 
discomfort  for  the  Christians,  but  they  had  conquered,  and  the  villagers 
are  now  fricndlv. 

A  good  church  building  is  being  built,  and  we  hope  in  the  future  this 
will  be  a  strong  Christian  center.  We  had  the  street  preaching  and  the 
dispensing  of  medicine  in  a  pleasant  mango  grove.  We  found  many  in- 
teresting people.  The  patients  were  so  numerous  that  we  never  came  to 
the  end,  and  were  obliged  to  leave  many  disappointed  ones. 

In  one  village  a  group  of  Bible  women  who  had  preceded  us  were 
invited  into  the  most  pretentious  house  in  the  village.  In  front  of  the 
main  building  was  a  long  enclosed  veranda,  with  little  trees  planted  along 
in  front.  We  were  invited  into  this  pleasant  roomy  house,  and  had  a 
little  visit  with  the  mother  of  the  family.  We  could  have  held  our  dis- 
pensary there,  but  we  knew  that  the  crowd  it  would  bring  would  not  be 
pleasing  to  the  inmates,  so  we  stationed  ourselves  under  some  big  trees 
not  far  off  and  began  operations. 

In  my  book  bo3^  I  carry  Bibles  and  Testaments,  small  Bible  portions, 
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tracts  schoolliooUs.  t:U:  1  sfll  a>  many  :,s  possilik-  f..r  I  tiiul  tliey  piiw 
wli;.t  tlii-y  jrivi-  ;i  mikiII  iiilci-  f..i-.  ami  i'.iv  more  liki'ly  to  keep  tht-m  I'lirt- 
fiilly.     I'nivc  iiway  Looks  of  ull  kiji.U  wlu-ii  it  softns'hi-st. 

Tlie  master  (as  l!u-y  s.>  ofit-n  s:iy)  of  tlif  Iar-;i;  hoii^o.  was  a  portly.  {i>"i'y- 
liaiie.l  man  aaoriK^.l' with  ri.iy;s' of  many  sorts.  He  attemle.l  oi.r  <lis- 
ptnsarv  for  some  slifjlit  ailiiU'iit  iinil  was  vi-rv  patronizingly  kinil. 

In  the  ne\t  villagi-  wlien  tliey  saw  ns  coming  tlioy  qnickly  lirouplit 
woollen  Ih-ol-Ih-s  for  our  „:;i-  which  w^-  fonn<l  very  c.nvcnii'T.t  for  our  hfws. 
W'c  carry  aloiij.  oiir  own   f<.l(liiig  chairs.      Ikri:  wc;  liad    many   patients. 


Thn^  wv  wcnl  from  xilla;,'.'  to  villa-..-  .■nil.in 
whon,  we  o.nl.l.  ll  i>  a  Rwar.ling  work,  t■^,- 
see.lir^ct  re-L.lr.. 

Tlu-    liil.U'Uon,,,;    u!,..  a.omli-aniol    us 
ilnrini;  llu-  iVvr    <'.:,y-  wi-  vvfiv  o„i.      TlK-y  «. 
hi;,'i'.^  on  :ill   -i.lr.  ^^■^hh,  v\  iliJii..:  ai-Iim^v. 
wilh  11-  t..  lirlpiii  tluMli-pun-^UA   pV.M.-liin-    n 
lint  parts  of  Ihe  \illai,a-  to  lalk  !■>  Ml  who  ^^r< 
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MORE  N1L5SAGL5  FROM  NLW  WORKLR5 

From  21ada  A*  Curtis8»  Madura^  India: — 

Time  flies  as  fast  in  India  as  in  America.  I  am  still  enjoying  my  work 
and  life  here  as  much  as  at  first.  Every  day  seems  to  bring  something 
new  and  interesting.  Especially  has  that  been  true  the  past  few  days,  for 
it  has  witnessed  my  first  mission  meeting. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  the  week  has  been  a  three  days' 
meeting  with  native  Christians.  Representatives  came  from  all  the 
mission  churches,  pastors,  catechists,  Bible  women,  and  boys  and  girls 
from  our  Madura  and  Pasumalai  schools. 

All  these  people  met  at  East  Gate  in  the  morning,  formed  in  line  and 
marched  through  the  city  to  the  college  hall  where  the  meetings  were  to 
be  held.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  procession.  It  was  about  two 
thousand  strong,  with  banners  flying,  a  band  leading  and  different  groups 
singing  hymns  and  lyrics.  They  all  looked  so  bright  and  clean  and 
happy.  Such  a  contrast  with  the  Hindus  around.  I  felt  so  proud  of  them 
all— especially  our  girls — and  so  glad  I  was  here.  We  missionaries  rode 
in  carriages  in  the  rear. 

There  were  so  many  in  attendance  that  the  large  college  hall  was 
crowded — the  men  sitting  on  one  side  and  the  women  on  the  other.  The 
missionaries  were  obliged  to  sit  on  the  platform  the  first  day.  After  that 
there  were  not  so  many  present,  and  we  could  sit  down  in  the  audience. 
The  morning's  program  consisted  of  Sunday  school  and  Christian  En- 
deavor rallies.  I  could  not  understand  much  but  enjoyed  watching  the 
people's  faces.  The  afternoon  session  was  given  over  to  a  Home  Mission- 
ary program.  The  native  people  support  a  home  missionary  and  his 
work  in  a  district  where  no  other  Christian  work  is  being  done.  Some 
of  the  converts  were  present  at  the  meeting  and  gave  an  exercise.  They 
speak  Telugu,  not  Tamil,  but  I  could  understand  one  as  well  as  the  other. 

Thursday  was  devoted  to  business  and  addresses  so  I  didn't  attend. 
There  was  to  be  a  big  moonlight  evangelistic  service  that  evening  but  it 
rained  so  very  hard  that  it  was  given  up.  W^e  arc  now  approaching  the 
rainy  season  and  never  can  be  sure  that  it  will  not  rain  in  the  afternoon. 
This  was  the  hardest  and  longest  rain  we  have  had.  So  hard  that  by  the 
time  we  were  ready  to  retire  the  chorus  was  almost  deafening.  Really, 
I  never  heard  anything  like  it. 

The  session  on  the  next  morning  closed  with  a  prayer  meeting.  I 
^ould  understand  nothing  that  was  said  but  I   could  feel  the  spirit  of   it. 
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There  were  no  long  pauses  but  as  soon  as  one  stopped  praying  another 
began.  The  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  the 
first  time  I  had  seen  that  service  here  and  the  quiet  reverence  and  devotion 
of  the  people  touched  me  deeply.  All  through  these  meetings  Paul's 
injunction  **Let  the  women  keep  silence  in  the  churches'*  was  strictly 
obeyed.  For  no  woman  took  part  in  the  meetings,  aside  from  singing. 
That  is  nearly  always  true  here  in  mixed  gatherings.  But  the  women  can 
take  part  in  their  own  meetings,  and  that  too,  very  well  and  readily. 
Xhis  was  illustrated  Monday  evening  of  this  week  when  our  girls  held 
their  Christian  Endeavor  anniversary.  When  I  went  over  to  the  hall  a 
short  time  before  the  exercises  were  to  begin  I  found  it  very  prettily  deco- 
rated and  the  girls  all  looked  very  attractive,  sitting  on  the  floor  in  their 
fresh,  clean  dresses.  Everything  on  the  program  was  well  done.  They 
had  songs,  recitations  and  a  dramatization  of  the  story  of  the  fiery  furnace. 
This  last  they  arranged  themselves  and  sang  most  of  the  words  to  Tamil 
music.  At  the  end  of  the  program  they  took  up  an  offering.  Each  girl 
gave  some  article  of  use  or  beauty  which  was  afterwards  sold  at  auction. 

Such  occasions  as  these  are  very  inspiring  and  give  variety  to  our  ordi- 
nary daily  routine  of  study  and  work.  But  this  daily  work  is  ver}* 
pleasant  in  itself.  The  girls  try  so  hard  and  are  so  pleasant  and  attractive 
that  it  makes  one  feel  that  anything  that  can  be  done  for  these  Indian 
people  is  well  worth  while. 

From  Dora  J.  Mattoon,  Harpoot^  Turkey; — 

Here  I  am,  safe  and  sound,  and  quite  as  happy  and  contented  as  any 
young  missionary  could  be.  I  reached  here  just  three  weeks  ag^  to-day, 
yet  it  seems  longer  than  thiit,  so  much  at  home  do  I  feel  here.  Several 
months  before  I  came  here  I  s.iid  I  did  not  feel  at  all  that  I  was  going 
among  strangers,  and  I  have  felt  even  more  at  home  than  I  expected. 

When  we  reached  Beirut,  we  were  met  by  Mr.  Emrich  of  Mardin, 
with  the  very  welcome  news  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carhart  wanted  us  to  be 
their  guests.  Mr.  Carhart  is  a  brother  of  our  Miss  Carhart  at  the  Broad- 
way Tabernacle,  and  I  especially  was  very  glad  to  met  them.  The  Em- 
richs  were  being  entertained  at  Dr.  St.  John  Ward's  just  around  the 
corner.  Mr.  Carhart  is  lilirarian  at  the  Syrian  ProtCvStant  College,  and 
lives  in  the  house  formerly  occupied  by  Dr.  Post,  whose  position  in  the 
college  Dr.  W^ard  is  now  filling.  Beirut  is  a  beautiful  city,  and  to  my 
mind  the  Carharts*  house  has  one  of  the  finest  locations  there.  From  the 
porch  at  the  rear  of  the  house  one  can  see  away  off  onto  the  Lebanon 
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Mountains  and  out  across  the  harbor.     I  wish  I  could  describe  to  you  the 
wonderful   view   as  we  slowly  climbed  by  train  up   the   Lebanons  after 
leaving  Beirut.     We  wound  round  and  round  up  the  mountain  side,  think 
ing  each  view  of  Beirut  was  to  be  our  last,  only  to  emerge  from  a  rocky 
pass  to  catch  another  glimpse  of  the  blue  sea. 

The  Sunday  we  were  in  Beirut  we  attended  chapel  at  the  college,  and 
it  was  certainly  an  inspiring  sight  to  see  eight  hundred  and  fifty  young 
men — many  of  them  Moslems  and  Jews — singing  so  heartily  our  Christian 
hymns  and  bowing  their  heads  at  the  sound  of  a  Christian  prayer.  In  the 
afternoon  we  visited  Miss  Taylor's  school — so-called — a  girls*  school 
exclusively  for  Moslems  and  Druses.  Miss  Turner,  now  in  charge,  says 
the  Moslem  parents  seem  quite  willing  that  their  little  daughters  should 
attend  the  other  Christian  school.  She  says  that  many  of  them  become 
Christians.  Some  of  them  are  obliged  to  read  their  Bibles  in  secret  after 
they  go  back  to  their  own  homes,  but  others  are  allowed  to  read  them 
openly.  The  girls  come  to  them  at  five  or  six  years  of  age,  and  they  can 
usually  keep  them  till  they  are  twelve  or  thirteen,  at  which  age  Moslem 
girls  are  usually  married.  Their  Sunday  school  was  over  when  we  got 
there,  but  Miss  Turner  called  the  girls  together  for  us  and  asked  them  to 
sing  some  of  their  songs.  One  little  tot  not  over  five  years  old  brought 
the  tears  to  my  eyes  when  she  sang  so  sweetly  ^*Jesus  loves  the  little 
children."  Miss  Fenenga  spoke  to  the  girls  in  Arabic,  and  told  them 
a  little  about  her  own  school  in  Mardin.  We  also  visited  that  same 
afternoon  one  of  the  other  mission  Sunday  schools. 

From  Beirut  we  went  on  to  Aleppo,  and  there  we  were  obliged  to 
remain  practically  a  week,  waiting  for  our  baggage.  We  were  rescued 
from  a  miserable  hotel  in  Aleppo  by  the  family  of  Dr.  Altounyan,  and 
spent  a  most  delightful  week  with  them.  The  doctor  had  just  built  a 
hospital  in  memory  of  his  wife,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  us  to  see  the 
(rood  work  he  is  doing. 

We  had  a  Sunday  in  Oorfa.  which  we  spent  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gracey, 
who  are  carrying  on  Miss  Shattuck's  work.  We  enjoyed  so  much  the 
many  anecdotes  they  told  us  about  Miss  Shattuck  and  her  wonderful  work 
in  Oorfa.  Our  trip  would  not  by  any  means  have  been  so  pleasant  if  we 
had  not  found  such  warm  hospitality  among  the  missionaries  at  every 
place  we  stopped. 

We  were  met  at  Diarbekir  by  Mr.  Browne  of  Harpoot.  We  got  there 
about  eight  o'clock  on  a  Thursday  morning,  and  left  again  in  two  or  three 
hours  for  Harpoot,  in  the  endeavor  to  reach  there  by  Saturday  night. 
The  trip  from  Piarb^^ir  is  a  wonderfi^I  one. 
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Finally,  on  Saturday  morning  we  came  out  at  the  top  of  the  last  mountain 
where  the  whole  Harpoot  plain  lay  stretched  before  us.  We  looked  across 
to  Harpoot  itself  on  the  opposite  mountain,  and  Mr.  Browne  told  me  it 
was  twelve  Or  fifteen  miles,  though  it  looked  only  three  or  four.  At  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  we  were  met  by  nearly  all  the  Harpoot  station.  It 
was  good  to  be  welcomed  by  Miss  Harley  and  Mr,  Livengood  who  had 
been  here  ihen  about  seven  weeks.  Almost  my  first  remark  to  Miss 
Harley  was,  "Well,  you  do  not  look  as  if  you  had  had  a  homesick  day," 
and  I  know  she  is  quite  as  happy  to  be  here  as  I  am.  We  reached  Har- 
poot about  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  did  seem  so  good  to  be  "home.'* 

I  devoted  a  part  of  the  next  week  to  gelling  settled  and  then  began  my 
studies.  Some  of  the  sounds  in  Armcniyn  are  so  difficult,  and  though  I 
twist  my  tongue  in  all  sorts  of  ways  I  can't  seem  to  get  them.  We  have 
a  splendid  teacher,  the  wife  of  the  pastor.  I  am  so  anxious  to  get  the 
language  and  be  in  a  position  to  do  some  real  work.  As  it  is  now,  I  do 
not  feel  that  I  am  doing  a  thing  but  I  suppose  I  must  be  patient. 

As  I  can  find  time,  I  mean  to  go  calling  with  Mrs.  Riggs  and  Miss 
Riggs,  even  [bough  I  cannot  speak  the  language,  and  thus  gradually  gel 
in  touch  with  (he  people  and  become  acquainted  with  their  customs. 
Mrs.  Riggs  has  been  calling  a  good  deal  on  the  Turkish  women  here  in 
Harpoot  and  has  been  very  cordially  welcomed. 

The  first  Sunday  I  was  here  a  new  church  was  dedicated.  The  old  one 
was  burned  in  the  ma>sacri-s  of  IS!!"i,  and  since  then  the  little  congregation 
have  been  worshiping  in  Wheeler  Hall  or  in  other  of  the  college  buildings. 
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HLLPS  FOR  LEADERS 

CHAI'TKK     IV 


For  several  mi)ntlis  our  Mission  BarKl  mcmbtTs  have  bad  tlic  pleasure  of 
tra\eling  far  and  wide  in  tb<?  Gleam.  Would  it  not  bo  a  good  plan  to  vary 
the  prtjccedinfis  when  the  fourili  diapti-r  of  tlu-  toxt-boc.k  is  studied  and  invite 
some  of  the  Moslem  boys  and  girls  from  Turkey  to  visit  America?     Make 
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the  suggestion  after  the  opening  hymn  and  let  the  children  vote  for  it. 
Then  while  the  car  is  on  its  way  across  to  Constantinople  and  back  there 
will  be  opportunity  for  a  brief  map  drill,  a  little  description  of  Turkey  as  a 
country,  and  the  explanation — in  connection  with  which  a  slight  review 
may  be  naturally  introduced — that  Moslems  are  not  idolators,  but  worship- 
ers of  one  great  God  like  ourselves.  The  leader  should  at  this  point,  just 
before  the  return  of  the  Gleam,  pray  that  the  Mission  Band  members  may 
be  missionaries  at  home  this  afternoon  so  that  the  visitors  cannot  go  away 
without  learning  about  Jesus  Christ  and  longing  to  know  more  of  him. 

The  Gleam  liow  arrives  bringing  five  Turkish  children.  The  leader's 
assistant  or  some  older  person,  representing  a  missionary  teacher  or  Her- 
man Harpar,  may  well  escort  them.  If  boys,  let  them  wear  red  fezzes — 
paper  will  make  very  good  ones — sashes  about  their  waists  and,  if  feasible, 
long  loose  trousers.  Some  sort  of  costume  should  be  attempted  that  they 
may  be  recognized  at  once  as  foreigners.  After  the  first  greeting  between 
the  leader  and  the  boys  the  missionary  may  remark  that  they  have  been 
much  interested  on  the  way  in  contrasting  Turkey  with  Arnerica  and  have 
missed  many  features  of  their  own  country. 

In  response  to  the  question  of  '^  what?"  let  the  first  visitor  speak  of  the 
minarets  which  they  failed  to  see  in  flying  over  the  cities.  This  will  lead 
on  to  the  story  of  Santa  Sophia,  for  America  has  shown  them  nothing  like 
that.  The  s'ccond  boy  will  very  naturally  refer  to  the  call  to  prayer,  de- 
scribing how  it  is  given.  Let  it  be  intoned,  if  possible,  or  chanted,  or  at  any 
rate  repeated  impressively.  The  missionary  might  interrupt  here  to  em- 
phasize the  beauty  of  such  a  habit,  telling  its  effect  upon  him  and  the  wish 
that  Christians  had  a  similar  custom.  A  third  boy  could  mention  the  con- 
glomeration of  nationalities  one  finds  in  Constantinople,  the  costumes  of  the 
people  as  seen  on  the  street,  and  the  Turkish  schools.  (Send  to  the  Hoard 
Rooms  for  a  five  cent  leaflet  called,  "  Child  Life  in  Turkey.**  vSee  also, 
'*  What  the  Star  Children  Saw,"  in  the  January  Dayspring^  and  use  the 
material  in  the  text-book  on  the  university  in  Cairo.)  As  this  will  intro- 
duce the  word  Koran,  let  the  fourth  boy  explain  what  that  book  is. 

This  will  in  turn  lead  on  to  Mohammed  himself,  and  the  next  visitor  in 
response  to  the  question,  "Who  is  he?"  should  re-tell  the  story  of  the 
Prophet  as  the  text-book  gives  it,  ending  with,  "  But  don't  you  believe  in 
Mohammed  too  ?  " 

This  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  leader  to  explain  that  we  are  followers 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  in  the  briefest,  simplest  favshion  to  tell  about  his  life. 
3e  sure  to  bring  out  the  contrast  between  Mohammed's   "sword"   and 
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Christ's  teaching  of  love,  and  between  the  treatment  of  children  and  women 
in  the  Christ  land  and  that  in  Moslem  countries. 

Then  she  may  ask  the  Mission  Band  boys  and  girls  to  help  still  further  in 
the  explanation  by  giving  Bible  verses  which  tell  of  Christ  and  his  teach- 
ings. (Slips  bearing  such  verses,  carefully  selected,  should  be  distributed 
long  enough  before  the  meeting  for  the  children  to  read  them  over  before- 
hand.) The  following  verses  are  suggested;  others  may  be  substituted 
or  added. 

John  iii.  16    John  vii.  37    John  vii.  12    John  x.  14,  15    John  xiv.  27 
John  xiv.  12  Matt.  v.  7        Matt.  v.  8         Matt.  vii.  12       Matt.  xix.  14 

This  exercise  will  prove  very  impressive  if  the  children  are  made  to  feel 
that  they  are  really  telling  something  new  to  their  Mohammedan  visitors. 
The  leader  should  give  the  last  verse  herself,  and  then  after  bringing  out 
the  final  thought  of  the  chapter,  that  truth  must  eventually  triumph,  close 
the  meeting  with  the  hymn,  "  I  Love  to  Tell  the  Story." 
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"THL  TLSTIMONY  OF  THL  SAINTS" 

On  the  sixteenth  of  January  there  passed  on  into  the  higher  serx'ice  from 
her  beautiful,  century -old  home  in  VVinstcd,  Conn.,  one  whose  face  and 
name  have  been  long  familiar  among  the  Litchfield  Hills  and  throughout 
the  territory  of  the  Xcw  Haven  l^ranch.  Miss  Mary  Pitkin  Hinsdale  was 
connected  with  the  Branch  from  its  formation  in  1871  and  f^r  nearly  all 
that  period  had  been  a  vice  president.  Her  devotion  to  the  cause  of  foreign 
missions  was  coincident  with  her  broad  outlook  upon  human  needs  and  her 
tenderness  for  hiunan  suffering  wherever  found. 

The  direct  descendant  of  an  old  and  honored  Colonial  family,  she  was 
patriotic  to  the  last  drop  of  blood  in  her  loyal  body  and  was  a  Colonial 
Dame,  as  well  as  a  Daughter  of  the  American  Revolution.  The  poor  of 
Winsted  and  of  the  hill  towns  about  knew  well  the  practical,  sympathetic 
kindness  which  filled  her  big  heart,  spoke  in  her  gentle  tones  and  shone  out 
from  her  rugged  features.  But  her  charity,  while  beginning  at  home, 
flowed  out  in  a  wide,  bounteous  stream  of  good  deeds  ''into  all  the  world." 

Her  constant  reading  of  the  best  books  and  magazines,  her  keen  int^r^^ 
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in  the  Kffairs  of  the  day  from  Connecticut  to  Cape  Colony  made  hers  a 
companionship  much  to  be  coveted.  As  was  said  by  a  former  pastor  at 
her  funeral,— one  of  the  most  impressive  services  ever  known  in  the  little 
city  of  her  birth, — 

**  She  had  her  life  in  eighty-thfee  of  the  fullest  years  this  world  has  ever 
seen,  and  in  these  later  years  she  was  like  a  palimpsest  of  the  nineteenth 
century  written  over  afresh  with  the  burning  thoughts  of  the  twentieth 
century." 

Yet  with  all  this  breadth  of  intelligence  and  this  holding  fast  to  the 
choicest  spirits  of  her  acquaintance,  no  humblest  soul  was  ever  overlooked 
or  made  to  feel  insignificant  in  her  gracious  presence. 

As  long  as  her  strength  permitted  she  used  to  drive  over  the  rough  roads 
to  the  remote  villages  to  hold  missionary  meetings  and  to  carry  copies  of 
her  beloved  missionary  magazines  into  shut-away  homes.  It  was  said  of 
her  that,  like  the  religion  of  which  her  life  was  a  constant  exponent,  "the 
more  good  cheer  she  diffused  the  more  she  seemed  to  have  left ! " 

Living  to  the  age  of  more  than  fourscore  years,  she  retained  to  the  last 
her  post  of  usefulness  in  church  and  Sunday  school,  and  the  end  came  as 
she  most  desired, — in  the  midst  of  her  activities,  without  lingering  pain  or 
weakness,  she  "  was  not  for  God  took  her." 

Her  friends  are  already  planning  some  visible  memorial  for  her  in  a 
Mary  P.  Hinsdale  Building  Fund  to  be  used  on  the  mission  field,  and 
every  dollar  given  for  this  purpose  will  be  doubly  consecrated  by  the 
thought  of  the  dear,  strong,  faithful  saint  whose  life  has  been  a  benedic- 
tion to  so  many. 


TOURING  IN  THL  SOUTHEAST 

BY   THEODORA    CROSBY    BLISS 

I  wish  I  could  take  the  entire  Life  and  Licnix  sisterhood  with  me  to 
these  sunny  cities  of  the  South  and  bring  you  everyone  in  touch  with  the 
noble  army  of  "  honorable  women,"  who  are  bravely  carrying  the  burdens — 
and  they  are  not  light — of  their  own  Southern  problem.  "It  is  our  prob- 
lem," insisted  a  prominent  Atlantan,  '*and  we  shall  solve  it."  They  are 
not  only  carrying  this  and  kindred  local  burdens,  but  nearly  ever^^where  the 
women  of  our  Congregational  churches  are  working  and  studying  and 
praying  for  the  other  peoples  across  the  seas,  and  feel  that  they  too  are 
a  part  of  the  Woman's  Board  and  that  for  which  it  stands. 

One  auxiliary  seriously  objected  to  joining  the  Philadelphia  Branch, — "We 
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would  rather  belong  to  the  Woman's  Board,"  they  said, — ^and  great  was  the 
relief  when  I  told  them  the  Board  was  the  Tree  through  which  God  gave 
the  fruit  for  the  healing  of  the  nations,  and  the  Branches  were  part  of  the 
Tree. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  has  a  right  loyal  group  of  women  and  an  auxiliary 
which,  under  the  inspired  and  inspiring  leadership  of  Miss  Lance,  lias  made 
itself  felt  in  every  department  of  the  church  life.  A  church  of  sixty-two 
members,  every  woman  present  at  the  Jubilee  Rally,  and  bringing  with 
them  gifts  from  every  organization  in  the  church,  from  the  church  corpora- 
tion of  business  men  down  to  the  babies — more  tlian  two  dollars  per  member 
was  the  average ;  and  this  from  a  small  church  without  a  pastor,  and  stand- 
ing alone  of  our  denomination  in  that  city. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  the  story  of  our  own  work  and  workers  apart  from 
the  Jubilees.     The  spirit  of  the  Jubilee  was  everywhere. 

Jacksonville,  under  the  energetic  and  untiring  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Hanscom,  has  a  live  auxiliary.  "We  make  a  'function*  of  our  meetings. 
Last  year  we  met  at  the  parsonage,  which  was  decorated  as  if  for  a  recep 
tion.  The  ladies  were  told  to  wear  their  prettiest  gowns,  and  before  the 
season  was  over  the  parlors  overflowed  into  the  hall,  and  women  sat  on  the 
stairs."  It  was  just  an  ordinary  auxiliary  meeting  so  far  as  program  went; 
yet  it  was  dignified  into  a  "  function,*'  and  people  thought  it  worth  while 
to  come.  Here  as  in  Charleston  much  of  the  success  of  the  Jubilee  was 
due  to  our  Congregational  women, — as  one  of  our  Jubilee  troupe  said  *'  they 
were  the  livest.** 

At  Atlanta,  the  Congregational  women  were  on  every  committee  of  the 
Jubilee,  several  being  chairmen,  and  Mrs.  Zachary,  the  president  of  the 
auxiliary,  seemed  to  be  everywhere  at  once  and  to  think  of  everything 
Here  and  at  Demorest  the  auxiliaries  have  much  the  same  problems  as  those 
of  the  North,  and  are  meeting  them  in  the  same  manner,  only  with  this 
difference,  they  feel  their  isolation  and  do  not  have  the  help  and  encourage- 
ment that  come  to  us  who  can  meet  together  for  consultation  and  prayer. 

In  the  Florida  churches,  we  find  the  conditions  very  different,  but  where- 
ever  we  have  auxiliaries  there  is  the  same  indomitable  courage  and  high 
endeavor  and  "honorable  women*'  not  a  few.  I  like  that  term.  It  fits 
and  means  so  much  ! 

With  Jacksonville  for  a  starting  point,  Mrs.  Hanscom  had  arranged  my 
itinerary,  not  only  making  all  appointments  but  even  carefully  looking  up 
trains  and  writing  out  every  detail  for  me. 

Ormond,  Daytona  and  New  Smyrna  on  the  East  coast  were  visited.     The 
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first  is  a  very  small  church  of  very  live  people,  who  filled  the  pleasant 
reading  room  of  the  library  where  the  meeting  was  held  notwithstanding 
the  rain  fell  in  a  tropical  downpour,  Daytona  had  a  union  meeting  and  had 
invited  the  young  people  from  the  schools,  which  were  to  close  earlier 
so  they  could  come.  But  the  rain  pursued  me  here,  and  the  plan  was  not 
carried  out.  The  problems  of  these  three  Florida  auxiliaries  are  much  the 
same  as  those  of  the  North,  with  the  added  disadvantage,  keenly  felt,  of 
distance  from  the  fountains  of  inspiration  and  supplies. 

But  when  New  Smyrna  was  reached,  conditions  changed.  A  church 
made  up  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women,  struggling  to  hold 
their  own,  and  too  intent  on  their  own  local  problem  to  reach  out  a  helping 
hand  to  others.  But  they  had  a  union  meeting  which  filled  the  church  to 
overflowing,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  interest,  and  while  there  is  no  auxil- 
iary I  could  not  but  feci  it  is  due  rather  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  than  to  any- 
thing else.  There  are  "  live  **  women  here  also,  but  their  local  needs  and 
problems  are  taxing  them  to  the  utmost. 

At  Sanford,  too,  the  local  burdens  are  great,  but  a  well-organized  church, 
under  a  very  earnest  pastor  and  wife,  with  a  goodly  number  of  other  con- 
secrated men  and  women,  give  promise  for  a  strong  influential  Congre- 
gational center. 

They  are  rejoicing  in  a  new  stone  church  and  struggling  to  pay  for  it. 
The  auxiliary  is  working  and  studying,  and  the  children  under  the  fine 
leadership  of  Mrs.  C.  R.  Walker  are  making  scrapbooks,  which  they  send 
direct  to  India  and  Turkey,  and  so  know  that  missionaries  are  "  real  folk.'* 

Winter  Park  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  college  town  and  something  of 
a  Congregational  center.  Here  a  union  meeting  was  held,  with  all  tiie 
pastors  and  Dr.  Blacknian  of  the  college  present,  and  the  room  was  filled. 
The  next  morning  I  had  a  parlor  meeting  of  the  women  who  are  leading  in 
the  missionary  work,  and  tliey  are  planning  with  great  enthusiasm  and 
wisdom  for  an  advance  on  all  lines. 

Orange  City  and  Lake  Helen  have  small  churches  but  here  again  the 
women  are  well  and  wisely  organized,  and  good  work  is  being  done. 
There- are  several  other  churches  having  auxiliaries,  which  could  not  be 
visited  for  lack  of  time. 

To  sum  up,  nearly  all  the  Florida  churches  receive  aid  from  the  Home 
Missionary  Society,  and  therefore  when  they  organize  for  foreign  as  well 
as  home  work,  they  do  it,  counting  the  cost,  and  in  sober  earnestness  give 
themselves  to  the  task  for  assuming  their  share  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
world's  work. 
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I  am  persuaded  that  in  no  part  of  the  field  of  our  Woman's  Board 
of  Missions  is  there  greater  promise  for  the  future  than  in  these  little  Florida 
churches. 

But  they  need  help,  they  feel  their  isolation  keenly,  and  to  them  in  some 
instances  the  work  of  the  "  Woman's  Board  in  Boston"  and  even  the  Board 
itself  does  not  seem  very  "real" ! 

Nearly  all  these  places  are  visited  by  tourists  or  winter  residents.  If  our 
Congregational  women  would  pack  their  missionary  literature  with  a  goodly 
supply  of  missionary  enthusiasm  when  they  pack  their  trunks,  and  carry  it 
into  the  midst  of  these  brave  women  of  the  sunny  Southland,  they  would  be 
good,  do  good,  and  as  I  know  by  experience,  feel  good  every  step  of  the 
way. 

The  Woman's  Board  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  these  gentle  Southern 
women  who  are  so  quietly  and  loyally  doing  with  their  might  what  their 
hands  find  to  do,  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Westlake  of  Lake  Helen  is  the  untiring 
leader  to  whose  wise  counsels  and  loving  service  the  promising  outlook  is 
largely  due. 
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Suggested  Programs  for  the  Season  1911-12 

The  general  program-scheme  providing  for  eight  meetings,  based  upon 
the  text-book,  The  Light  of  the  World ^  appeared  in  our  August  issue. 
The  complete  set  of  eight  programs  is  now  published  in  leaflet  form  and 
may  be  obtained  from  our  rooms  at ^z^^  cents  a  copy. 

PROGRAM  VIII 
Topic  :  Christ  the  Only  Light.     The  Final  Pleas.     The  Verdict. 

Material :  The  entire  text-book ;  Vol  IV  of  The  World  Missionary  Cott" 
ference  ;  The  ^fain  Points  by  Dr.  Chas.  R.  Brown,  or  any  stimulating 
book  upon  the  Christian  faith ;  The  Bible. 

Aims:  To  bear  a  final  appeal  from  the  old-world  religions  at  their  best. 
Thus  a  review  is  brought  about,  always  helpful  at  the  close  of  any 
course  of  study. 

To  hear  the  response  of  Christianity. 

To  lu-ar  the  verdict,  the  jurors  appointed  at  the  last  meeting,  Expe* 
rience.  Reason  and  Faith,  having  performed  their  duty. 
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iggestion:    Omit   Scripture   at    the  opening  and  after   the   other   pre- 
liminaries necessar}',  proceed  at  once  to 

Hinduism 
Buddhism 
Shintoism 

I.  Final  appeals  of     (     Confucianism 

Taoism 
Animism 
Mohammedanism 

*  See  sample  below.  Aim  to  set  forth  the  best  in  its  true  meaning. 
Give  without  notes,  in  earnest  manner,  as  if  a  real  plea,  one  following 
another,  two  minutes  each. 

II.  Why  I  am  a  Christian. 

A  thoughtful  paper  or  talk,  fifteen  minutes,  which  forms  Christi- 
anity's last  word.  It  would  not  be  amiss  to  have  the  pastor  give  this, 
in  many  cases. 

III.  Verdict  of  the  Jury. 

Reason  speaks  a  few  sentences  from  the  standpoint  of  the  reasoning 
powers;  Experience  refers  to  history,  results,  man's  life,  etc.;  Faith 
to  the  spiritual  realities,  and  announces  the  decision  that  Christianity  is 
supreme.      (See  article  by  Professor  Wood  on  page  105.) 

IV.  The  judge  declares,  therefore,  that  ''Christ  is  the  Only  Light,*' 
and  calls  for  a  hymn,  "The  Light  of  the  World  is  Jesus,'*  or  one  of  a 
similar  subject. 

V.  Close  with  promises  and  prayer.  Let  many  rei)eat  promises 
which  have  been  tested  in  various  experiences  of  need.  Speak  of  this 
in  advance  that  thought  may  be  given  to  them  and  search  made  in  the 
Bible  for  those  most  beautiful  and  precious.  (Use  poem  by  Professor 
Wood  on  page  106.) 

*  Confucianism  otfers  you  a  pure  morality.  Never  have  we  Con^ucianists  divorced  pure  morals 
DB  the  reKsiooa  life  aa  tome  religions  have  done.  We  condemn  all  the  silly  spirit  worship  of  primi- 
\  rdikions.  We  want  a  practical,  matter-of-fact,  everyday  righteousness,  and  isn't  that  just  what 
OS  Christ  taught?  The  Bible  teaches.  "  Honor  your  father  and  mother."  So  teaches  Confucius,  and 
eed  «re  4re  so  earnest  in  this  line  that  we  worship  our  ancestors.  We  cultivate  great  honor  for  our 
•eminent  and  our  Emperor,  the  Son  of  Heaven.  The  solidarity  of  the  familsr— do  you  not  need  that 
r  principle  emphadaed  in  America? 
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BOOK  NOTICES 

The  Tellaw  PearL  By  Adeline  M.  Teskey.  Published  by  George  H. 
Doran  Company,  New  York.     Pp.  208.     Price,  $1  net. 

Bound  in  yellow  this  story  tells  us  how  our  country  impresses  a  young 
girl  born  in  China,  the  daughter  of  a  Chinese  mother  and  an  orientalized 
American  father.  Left  an  orphan  her  father's  family  sent  for  her  to  come 
to  them — grandmother,  aunt  and  uncle — in  New  York,  and  in  the  girl's 
diary  we  learn  how  our  vaunted  civilization  impresses  an  Oriental.  When 
Mozoomdar  of  the  Brahmo  Soma]  was  here  from  India  he  did  not  suppress 
his  criticism  over  the  throngs  of  people,  all  of  whom  were  in  a  hurry.  He 
too  was  shocked  with  the  dead  birds  as  hat  adornments  as  is  this  little 
Chinese  maiden. 

Her  worldly-minded  aunt  tries  to  pass  off  her  niece  in  society  as  a 
Spanish  signorina  but  the  little  Oriental  has  positive  ideas  of  her  own  and 
is  hard  to  manage. 

At  the  theatre  she  is  shocked  at  the  decollete  gowns  worn  on  the  stage 
and  in  the  boxes,  and  her  cliccks  burn  at  the  questionable  things  that  are 
said  before  hundreds  of  men  and  women.  It  is  a  well-written  story  and 
reminds  one  of  the  Letters  of  a  Chinese  Official  and  The  Lady  of  the 
Decoration,  G.  H.  c. 


SIDELIGHTS  FROM  PERIODICALS 

The  most  important  event  in  the  periodical  world  so  far  as  missions  are 
concerned  is  the  advent  of  a  new  magazine,  the  organ  of  the  Edinburgh 
Continuation  Council,  published  quarterly  in  Edinburgh,  London  and  Xe\v 
York,  called  The  International  Revieiv  of  Missions^  The  first  number 
published  in  January  is  full  of  good  things,  but  we  note  specially,  ''Impres- 
sions of  a  Traveler  Among  Non-Christian  Races,"  *'  \'ital  Forces  of  Chris- 
tianity and  Islam,"  and  ''Present  Position  of  Christianity  in  Japan." 

China. — ''Yuan  Shih-Kai  and  the  Manchu  Dynasty,"  Review  of 
Reviews^  February.  ''China,  a  Retrospect  of  Fifty  Years,"  and  '*A 
Modern  Miracle  in  China,"  Missionary  Revieiv^  February.  "  Russo- 
Chinese  Relations^*'  TT^/z/^/zr^rr//  /iVz^/Vif,  January.  "  Present  Conditions 
in  China,*' and  "Populous  and  J^eautiful  vSzechuan,"  National  Geography 
teal  A[agazi7u\  December. 

India. — "Changes  in  India,"  Nineteenth  Century^  January'. 

Turkey. — "Turkey  I'nder  the  Constitution,"  .Quarterly  Review^ 
fanuarv. 

The  Missionary  Review  for  February  has  articles  of  interest  on  "Mis- 
sions in  Formosa"  and  "The  Plight  of  Tripoli."  f.  v.  k. 
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WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS 

HecHptafrom  December  18  to  'December  81,  1911 
MiM  Sakah  Louisk  Day,  Treasurer. 


MAIHB. 

MaaUmMaineBr€meh,—MT9,J.  Gertrude 
Deuio,  Treas.,  847  Hamiuoutl  St.,  Han- 
f^r.  llaniEor,  Forest  Ave.  Gh.,  Ladles* 
Aid,  8.21;  Old  Towu,  Ch.,  10;  Penobscot 
County,  Friend,  80;  Tbomaston,  Anx., 
16,  69  21 

fToBtom  MainB  Bremoh.—MiM  Annie  F. 
Kailey,  Treas.,  52  Cliadwick  St.,  Port- 
laud.  Bridgton,  Soatta,  Aux.,  6;  Hallo- 
well,  Aax.,  6.60;  Norway,  Aax.,  10; 
Portland,  Second  Parish  Ch.,  34iM, 
Woodfords  Ch.,  Aax.,  66.69;  Hanford, 
North  Parish  Ch.,  20;  Westbrook,  Ch., 
9J»7.    JuMUe,  Gifts,  645.60,  697  20 

Total.  756  41 

mtW  HAMPSHIBJB. 

Vew  fliEURiMMre^raneA.— Miss  Elizabeth 
A.  Hrickett,  Treas.,  69  North  Spring  St., 
Concord.  Claremont,  Mrs  S.C.Cbapin, 
5;  Dover,  Aux.,  12.70;  Exeter,  Aux.,  2; 
Nashua,  Anx., 85  80;  Portsmouth,  Aux., 
17.25;  Raymond,  Aux.,  10;  Swauxey, 
Aax.,  6.60,  89  25 

VKBMOKT. 

Vermont  BranoA.— Miss  May  E.  Manley, 
Treas.,  Hox  18,  Pittsford.  Ascattiey- 
Tllle,  Aux.,  Tl).  Off.,  1;  Harton,  Aux. 
(Th.  Off.,  11.40),  30.63;  liennincton. 
Second  Ch.,  C.  B  Soc  ,  18;  lierkshire. 
Bast,  Aax.  (Th  Off.,  7.55).  13;  Hrattle- 
boro.  Ladies*  Soc.,  Th  Off.,  46.01 ;  Ches- 
ter, Aax.,  20;  Danville,  Aux.,  10.25; 
Hero,  South,  Friends,  11;  Hinesborg^, 
Aux.,  Th  Off,  6.80;  Jericho  Center, 
Prim  8  S.,6.18;  Manchester,  Aux.  (Th. 
Off.,  18  97),  68.54;  Norwich.  Aux.,  Th. 
Off.,  8.95;  Orwell,  Anx.,  II,  C.  B.  Soc, 
26;  Post  Mills,  10.26;  Randolph,  Ketliany 
Ch.,  Aux.  (to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Jessie 
L.  MetXKcr),  26:  Rutland,  Earnest  Work- 
ers. 8.60;  Salisnnry,  Aux.,  10;  Saxton*s 
River,  Merry  Rills,  2;  St.  Johnsbnry, 
.N'orth  Ch.,  Aux.  (Th.  Off..  4920),  102.05, 
S.  8.,  11.80,  Miss  Ide*s  CI.,  2;  Underbill, 
Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  18  20;  Waterbury,  Aux. 
(Th  Off.,  21.60),  28,  482  16 

NT  A  MS  AOH  nSRTTS. 

Andoverand  ITofrum  AranoA.— Mrs.  E.  S. 
Gould,  Treas.,  58  Thorndike  St.,  Law- 
rence. Andover,  Seminary  Ch.,  Aux., 
126.20;  Lawrence,  Lawrence  St.  Ch., 
Aux.,  10;  Lowell,  Highland  Ch.,  Aux., 
15;  Methuen,  Anx.,  8.50,  159  70 

Barrutable  BrotieA.— M  iss  Carrie  E.  M  itch- 
ell,  Treas.,  South  Dennis.  Hyannis, 
Indies.  6  00 

Berkehire  /JraneA.— Miss  Mabel  A.  Rice, 
Treas.,  118  Hradford  St.,  Pittsfleld. 
Lee,  Second  Aux.,  124;  North  Adams, 

'  Aux.,  29.78,  C.  R.,  18.51 ;  Htockbridge, 
Anx.,  10.26     r.ess  expenses,  5.33,  172  21 

Meeez  Sorth  BrancA.— Mrs.  Wallace  L. 
Kimball,  Treas..  16  Salem  St..  Bradford. 
Ipswich,  Aax.,  11.20;  Merrimac,  Aux., 
10,  C.  R..  6;  West  Newbury,  First  Ch., 
Qneen  Bptber  Band,  5.50.  Jubilee, 
Uaverhlll,  Centre  Ch.,  Ladies'  Soc,  11,     43  70 


Buex  South  /IrancA.— Miss  Daisy  Ray- 
mond, Treas.,  120  llalch  St.,  Beverly. 
Gloucester,  irinity  Ch.,  Aux.,  4185; 
Lynn,  Chestnut  St.  Ch.,  4;  Mag;nolia, 
Union  Ch.,  10.  JuMlee,  Lynn,  Central 
Ch..  Aux.,  50, 

.FyaiMEMti  County  UraneA.— Miss  J.  Kate 
Oakman,  Treas..  473  Main  St.,  Green- 
field. Greenfield,  Second  Ch.,  Aux., 
14.53,  Prim.  S.  S.,  6.47.  Jubilee,  Green- 
field, Second  Ch.,  Aux.,  M   L.  D.,  10, 

Bampehire  Co,  if rano/i.— Miss  Harriet 
J.  Kneeland,  Treas.,  8  Paradise  Road, 
Northampton.  Belchertown,  Aux.  (25 
of  wh.  to  const  L.  M.  Mrs  A I  van  R. 
Lewis),  45;  CummiUKton,  yuinfi^e  Ch., 
6  33;  Northampton,  Edwards  Ch.,  Aux., 
27.19;  Southampton,  Sunshine  Hand  (to 
const.  L.  M.  Miss  Hazel  Tyler),  26; 
Worthiuf^ton,  Ch.,  11  40, 

Middlesex  liraneh.—Mn.  Frederick  L. 
Clafliii,  Treas.,  15  Park  St.,  Marlboro. 
South  Pramingham,  Aux., 

Sorjolkand  Pilgrim  BraticA.— Mrs. Mark 
McCulIy,  Treas.,  96  Maple  St..  Milton. 
Abinutoii,  Aux.  (Th.  Off.,  21),  23.37; 
Brockton,  Porter  Ch.,  Anx.,  194;  Eastoii, 
Aux.,  add'l  Th.  Off.  (with  prev.  contri. 
to  const.  L.  M.  .Mrs  Mabel  Wortley 
FrylinR),  2;  Plympton,  C.  B.  Soc,  7; 
Sharon,  Aux.  (Th.  Off.,  35  90)  (with  prev. 
contri.  to  const.  L.  M*s  Mrs.  Emma  P. 
Colburn,  Mrs  Florence D.  Hixson),  42  5(), 
T>au.  of  Cov.,  10:  Stouuhton,  Aux.,  Th. 
Off,  15.60;  Whitman,  First  Ch.,  C.  E. 
Soc.,  5, 

North  Middlesex  JJrancA.— Miss)  Julia  S. 
(Sonant,  Treas.,  Littleton  Common. 
Jubilee,  West  Groton,  Cong'l  Ch.,  Miss 
Bertha  C.  Bixby, 

Old  Colony  AranoA.— Miss  Frances  J. 
Runnels,  Treas.,  166  Hi);hland  Ave^Fall 
River.  Attleboro,  Second  Ch.,  W.  F. 
M.  S.,  75,  Miss  Lizzie  B.  Day,  50, 

Springfield  Rranoh.  —  M  rs.  M  a ry  H .  M  i  tch- 
ell, Treas.,  1078  Worthinf^ton  St.,Sprinfr. 
field.  Holyoke,  Grace  Ch.,  30:  Ludlow 
Center,  Aux.,  5:  Monson,  S.  S.,  Home 
Dept.,  10;  Westfleld,  First  Ch.,  S.  S  ,  25. 

Suffolk  Branch.— Mm,  Frank  G.  Cook, 
Treas.,  44  Garden  St.,  Cambridge. 
Friend,  200;  Allston,  V..  B.  Soc,  60; 
(■ambridge.  First  Ch.,  Shepard  Guild, 
30,  North  Ave.  Ch.,  Jr.  C.  B  Soc,  4.  Pil- 
grim Ch.,  Aux.,  25,  Prospect  St.  Ch.,  S. 
S.,  25;  Chelsea,  First  Ch.,  C.  R.,  9;  Dor- 
chester, Central  Ch.,  Aux.,  25.25,  Har- 
vard Ch.,  S.  S..  Pliilathea  CI.,  5.  Pilgrim 
Ch.,  Aux.,  15,  Second  Ch.,  Go  Forth  M. 
B.,  5;  Faneuil.  Aux.,  30;  Newton,  Eliot 
Ch.,  11.25;  Newton  Centre,  First  Ch., 
Anx.,  70;  Newton ville,  Mrs  l>.  Hrewer 
Eddy,  200;  Roxbury,  Hi(;hlancl  (Mi.,  S. 
S.,  Kinder,  and  Prim.  Dept.,  9.()3.  Imm.- 
Walnut  Ave.  ('h..  For.  Dept.  (with  prev. 
contri.  to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Amsdeii,  Mrs  Grace  M.  Babcock,  Mrs. 
Sara  E.  D.  Bell,  Miss  E.  E.  Kishop,  Miss 
Hinhop,  Mrs.  Aurora  A.  Brown.  .Mrs. 
Ella  L.  Chamberlain,  Miss  .Martha  1>. 
Chapman,  Mrs. Caroline  W.  Coffin,  Mrs. 
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10  00 
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Alice  B.  Donn,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Hale, 
Miss   Alice  H.  Hammond,  Mrs.  Jose- 

Bhiue  M.  Hunt,  .Miss  Alida  C.  Masteii, 
[iss  Emma  Merrill.  Miss  Alioe  Miller, 
Miss  Annie  C.  Miller,  Mrs.  Marion  I. 
Raymond,  Miss  Katharine  H  81mte, 
Mis.  Katharine  H.  Upton,  Miss  H'elen 
I).  Vincent),  83,  Y.  L  F.  M.  8.,  10:  Rox- 
bury,  West,  Sooth  Evanfi^elical  Cli., 
Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  60.60;  S'omerville,  Broad- 
way Ch.  (Th.  Off.,  16.20),  20.20,  Winter 
Hill  Oh.,  Woman's  Union,  27;  Walthani, 
Aux.,60;  Wellesley  Hills,Aux.,8.  JkM- 
Ue,  Neponsec.  Trinity  Ch.,  Stone  Aux., 
6,  937  23 

WorcMter  Co.  nraneh,—Mn.  Thomas  E. 
Halib,  Jr.,  Treas.,  12  Clearvlew  Ave., 
Worcester.  Stamp  MonejTi  60  cts.; 
Leominster,  Ortlio<lox  Ch.,  Prim.  Dept., 
8.  8.,  10;  Petersham,  Ladies*  Union,  41; 
West  Koylston,  Aux.,  Thanksgiviiiis 
Off.,  16,  Ntrs.  Cumminics'  8.  8.  CI.,  8.91; 
Wiuchendon,  Aux.,  70.46,  140  86 


BUODK  ISLAND. 


2,223  34 


Rhode  Island  /irancA.— Miss  Grace  P. 
Chapin,  Treas.,  150  Meeting  8t.,  Provi- 
dence. King:ston,  8.  8.,  6;  Pawtucket, 
.Mrs.  Helen  Blodgett  8tark  in  mem.  of 
Miss  .Sarah  Blodfrett,  'J60.  8niitlifleld 
Ave  Ch.,  Helping  Hand. Soc  ,10;  Provi- 
dence, Plymouth  Ch.,  Anx.,  12,  277  00 

cotiSKiyruwr. 

Eastern  Connecticut  liranch.—MiBa  Anna 
C.  Learned,  Trea^.,  2.^5  HenipHtead  8t., 
New  London.  Hal.  from  expenses  of 
Annual  Meeting,  3u0;  ColclieHter,  Aux., 
Th.  Off.  (with  prev.  rontri.  to  const.  L. 
M.  Mrs.  «J.  E.  Leff indwell),  21 ;  l^hanon, 
Aux., Th.  Off..  9.65;  Old  Lyme,  Aux.,  42; 
Stonin};toii,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  16,  388  66 

New  Haven  firanch.— Minn  Edith  Wool- 
sey,  Treas.. 260  Church  St..  New  Haven. 
Friend,  297.54;  Anso:.ia,  37;  Rranford, 
Aux.  (to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  C  W.  Prann, 
Mrs.  G.  R.  Stannard),  60;  Bridgeport, 
West  End  Cli.,  20;  Cheshire,  Aux., 66  10; 
Cornwnll,  Second  Ch.,  Aux.,  15.06;  ('ole- 
brook,  (■.  E.  Si>c.,  6;  Darien,  Anx..  26; 
(toshen,  C.  E.  Soc.,  25,  Jr.  C.  K.  Soc,  6; 
Harwinton,  Aux..  1.50;  Kent,  23.17; 
Litchfield,  Aux.,  103.86;  Mciiden,  FirHt 
<Mi.,  8.8..  13.60;  Middletown.  First  Ch., 
Aux.,  16.19;  New  Haven,  Grand  Ave. 
Ch.  (to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Charles 
Aldrich,  .Miss  Augusta  Brooks,  .Mrs. 
Minnie  Buck.  Mrs.  Albert  Stover),  100, 
Pilgrim  Ch.,  Y.  L,  M  C,  26;  Plymouth, 
Aux.,  12;  Sherman,  25;  8outhport,  8.  S., 
30;  Stratford,  Miss.  League,  20;  Tor- 
rington.  Center  Ch.,  Aux..  78.91;  Wash- 
ington, Aux.,  26.86;  Whitneyville,  Aux., 
8,  1,030  68 


Total, 

NEW  TOKK. 


1,419  23 


New  York  State  //ranc/i.— Mrs.  F.  M. 
Turner,  Treas..  646  .st.  Marks  Ave., 
Brooklyn.  Berkshire.  Aux.  /25  of  wh. 
to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Ji'SHie  M.  l.egtie), 
30;  Hlooming  Grove,  Kyl».»  MiSM.  Soc, 
45;  Brooklyn,  Central  Ch.,  Aux.  266.68, 
Flatlmsh  Ch..  Aux.,  52.20.  .Ir.  Rally,  2.50, 
I^ewis  Ave.  Ch.,  Aux.,  50,  Kvaiigel  Cir., 
iO,  Earuest  Workers  Band,  25,  Ocean 


Aye.  Ch.,  Jubilee  Aox.,  10,  Park  Ch., 
Aux.,  12,  Richmond  Hill  Ch.,  80.  Anx. 
80,  C.  B.  Soc.,  16,  C.  R.,  86,  South  CU., 
Miss  Cir.,  275,  8.  8.,  30,  Tompkins  Ave. 
Ch.,  Aux.,  200;  Brooklyn  Hills,  Aux.,  10, 
C.  R.,  10;  Bnflalo,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  120, 
Bancroft  Aux.,  128.10,  l^gan  Cir.,  5; 
Canandaigua,  Aux.  (100  of  wh.  to  const. 
L  M's  Mrs.  Alice  E  Anderson,  Mrs. 
Augusta  Buell,  Miss  Frances  H.  Gay- 
lord,  Miss  Mary  Hickox),  286,  Alice 
Baud,  6,  Misses  Kice  Band,  6;  Kldred, 
Aux.,  5;  Flushing.  Aux.,  10:  Greene, 
Aux.,  6;  Harford.  Pa.,  Avix.,  18;  Henri- 
etta. Aux.,  10.80;  Homer,  8.  8.,  7.43; 
Honeoye,  Aux.,  10;  Lockport,  First  Ch., 
C.  R.,  9;  Mannsville,  Aux.,  12;  Middle- 
town,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  10,  North  Ch., 
Aux.,  10.08,  .Mrs.  Cox*s  8.  8  CI.,  2.60; 
.Miller  Place  and  Mk  Sinai,  C.  E.  Soc , 
9;  Newburgh,  Anx",  16;  New  York, 
Manhattan  ('h-*  Guild,  10;  1ft.  Vernou, 
First  Ch.,  Aux.,  23;  Norwich.  S.  8., 
18.72;  OnUrio.  Earnest  Workers,  6; 
Oxford,  Aux.,  30.26;  Patchogne,  Anx.. 
25;  Uiverhcad,  Sound  Ave.  v.u.,  Aux., 
27.77;  8pencerport,  Aux.,  63;  Susque- 
hanna Assoc.,  10;  Syracuse,  Geddes  Ch., 
3;  Tlconderoga,  Aux.,  7.84;  Walton, 
Anx.,  46;  Warsaw,  Anx.  (126  of  wh.  to 
conpt.  L.  M*s  Airs.  H.  K.  liov^,  Mrs. 
Martin  Mnnger,  Miss  I.4iura  Manger, 
Mrs.  .Martin  Stortz,  .Miss  Julia  Taylor), 
134.89,  Loyal  Volunteers,  Mem.  to  .Mrs. 
Ray  Munger,  12.26,  C.  R.,  Birthday  Off., 
1.40;  Wellsville,  Aux.,  10;  West  Win- 
field.  Aux.,  25;  White  Plains,  Aux.,  .V). 
JtiMiee,  Brooklyn,  Central  Ch.,  Aux., 
add'l,  25,  Nazarene  (-h.,  Aux.,  6,  Snnth 
(Ml.,  .Miss.  Cir.,  add'l,  25;  Homer,  Mrs. 
F.  E.  Williams,  5;  Katona,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Thayer,  60;  New  York,  Forest  Ave  <^h., 
Anx.,  6;  Walton,  Aux.,  add*l,  26,  Mist 
Ruth  Hauleiibeck,  6;  Woodhaveu,  Anx., 
5.     I. e^M  expenses,  803.91,  2,009  00 

North  Pefham.~Vh  of  ('ovenant,  4  2n 

tVoodhaven.—Fitnt  Ch.,  ]o  ee 

Total,  2,028  86 

PIIILAnKLPHIA  bkan(;b. 
Philadelphifi  liranch.-  .Miss  Knuna  Fla- 
veil.  Treas.,  312  Van  Hoiiten  St.,  Pater- 
son,  N.,r.  D.  C,  Washington,  First  Ch., 
Aux.,  40;  N.  J.f  Plainfleld,  Aux.,  15; 
Upper  .Montclair,  Aux.,  3.60,  u  50 

GKOKniA. 

iJeniorest.—  Womaii'B  Miss.  Soc  ,  11  60 

KI.OUIDA. 

St.  PeterslmrQ.—Vot.  .Miss.  Soc., 


Donations, 
Buildings, 
W'orkof  1912, 
Specials, 


10  14 

•6,043  49 
781  6n 
423  m 
102  txi 


Total,  $7,860  49 
Total  from  Oot.  18  to  Dkc.  31,  I9ii. 

Donations,  $17,680  89 

RnildinuR.  %  n^  ao 

W<,rk  of  1912,  4^  5 

.Sp*.<Mal8.  ^f^  g| 

Legacies,  i^^j^  qq 


Total, 


•26^0128 


(ffiO^ 


^s 


9rrfll&nit.  Jforrign  0mrftwif  anb  Editor. 
Mrs.  R.  B.  CUBRINGTON,  Mrs.  E.  R.  WAGNER, 

Porterville,  Cal.  San  J^se,  Cal. 

Smwttrrr. 

Miss  Henrietta  F.  Brewbr, 
770  Kingston  Avenue,  Oakland,  Cal. 
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The  order  has  come!     *'A11  women  and  children  are  to  go  to  the  Coast 
at  once,  and  men  are  urged  to  arrange  their  affairs  so  as  to  do  the  same 
Under  as    soon    as    possible."      So    there    is  only    one    thing 

Marching  Orders,  for  us  to  do.  You  cannot  possibly  know  how  hard 
it  is  for  us  to  go.  It  seems  so  like  running  away.  But  it  is  much  more 
than  that.  We  love  our  work  and  the  ones  that  work  with  us  and  the 
ones  for  whom  we  work.  ...  In  some  way  good  will  come  out  of  this 
experience  for  our  church  members  and  for  us.  We  are  not  forgetful  of 
this  great  nation  and  of  the  lessons  God  is  teaching  it  these  days.  May 
they  be  learned  without  the  bloodshed  that  has  marked  the  birth  of  most 
nations.  susan  b.  tallmon,  i.IxVtsingchow,  china. 
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OUR  WORK  IN  ARUPPUKOTTAI,  MADURA 

BY    MRS.    MAUD    B.   JEFFERY 

Your  Pacific  Board  Appropriation  of  $500  for  scholarships  is  doing  a 
magnificent  work  here.  The  school  has  besides  your  appropriation,  a 
small  one  from  the  W.  B.  M.  Government  gave  us  a  grant  last  year  of 
$109,  the  children  as  far  as  possible  pay  a  small  fee,  sixteen  cents  per 
month,  whiclr helps  a  little.  With  all  this  as  a  certain  income,  we  still 
have  a  burden;  and  have  to  plan  carefully  to  make  the  income  equal  the 
outgo.  The  fact  is  we  still  depend  on  friends  helping  with  special 
scholarships. 

Our  school  has  just  been  inspected  by  the  Government  Inspector.  1  was 
as  proud  of  my  eighty-seven  girls  and  sixty-five  boys  as  I  could  be. 
First  the  school  met  on  our  veranda  and  greeted*  the  Inspector  with  a 
special  song  for  the  occasion.  Then  with  *^God  Save  the  King"  they 
went  to  their  class  rooms.  In  the  front  room  of  building  No.  1  we  hold 
the  kindergarten,  comprised  of  children  of  First  and  Infant  Standards. 
I   have  given  personally  more  time   to  that   department   than  any  other. 

(133) 
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The  entire  morning  is  given  up  to  kindergarten,  n»ture  study  and  all  that 
goes  with  it.  The  nfternoonsi  are  spent  in  reading,  writing  and  aritbrnetic. 
The  Inspector  was  pleased  with  our  kindergarten,  and  I  have  taken 
solid  satisfaction  in  it  myself.  It  starts  the  children  so  beautifully  into  a 
new  life.  Some  girls  seemed  too  large  to  put  in  the  kindergarten.'  I 
thought  it  over,  and  decided  to  have  them  come  in  for  awhile.      It  has 
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A  group  of  our  children  went  to  Madura  to  the  mission  meeting  in 
September,  and  received  the  banner  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  audience. 
As  it  is  your  school  also  you  will  pardon  my  expressing  myself  so  plainly. 
I  am  proud  of  my  children, — ''our  children," — and  when  we  stop  to 
think  what  an  influence  is  going  out  from  this  school,  through  these 
children,  one  receives  a  continuous  inspiration  to  do  all  in  one's  power  for 
them.  We  will  probably  have  to  close  school  for  longer  vacation  during 
Christmas  holidays  than  we  wish  to,  because  of  our  money  giving  out. 

We  are  daily  mindful  of  all  the  help  you  are  giving  us,  and  we  want 
you  also  to  realize  that  your  efforts  are  well  spent.  Work  for  children  is 
as  fruitful  here,  as  at  home. 

^God  bless  you  all,  at  that  end  of  the  line. 


PROGRESS  AT  THL  DOSHI5HA 

BY   ANNA    L.    HILL 

I  am  writing  now  to  tell  you  the  good  news  that  the  corner  stone  of  the 
new  building  for  the  girls'  school  which  the  good  women  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  have  so  generously  promised  to  finance,  was  laid  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  this  morning.  To-day  was  the  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  *'Doshisha"  many  years  ago,  and  so  it  was  thought  appropriate  to 
have  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  building  placed  to-day. 

A  speech  was  made  by  President  Harada  giving  the  history  of  the 
building  to  be  and  speaking  of  the  generosity  of  the  ladies  of  the  Pacific 
Board.  Hymns  were  sung;  prayers  offered  and  a  strong  tin  box  was 
placed  beneath  the  corner  stone  containing  the  records  and  history  of  the 
building  and  its  donors.  'Twas  a  cold  damp  dciy  and  standing  about  on 
the  piles  of  earth  and  rough  stones  was  rather  uncomfortable  but  we  were 
all  so  glad  to  think  that  the  new  building  was  actually  going  up,  and 
good  foundations  were  already  laid.  The  work  is  progrCvSsi ng  slowly  but 
satisfactorily,  and  I  hope  in  the  course  of  time  it  will  be  finished,  but 
that  will  be  several  months  hence. 

I  shall  be  so  glad  to  6ee  Miss  Denton  in  comfortable  quarters,  for  she 
is  almost  camping  out  now,  and  she  cannot  use  the  ladies'  home  until  the 
recitation  rooms  are  moved  over  into  the  new  building.  She  makes  no 
complaint,  but  she  deserves  a  comfortable  place  where  she  can  have  proper 
meals  and  a  comfortable  bed.  There  was  absolutely  no  place  for  me  to 
be  tucked  in  anywhere  in  the  school  compound^  so  I  am  boarding  with  Dr. 
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and  Mrs.  Cary,  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  away  and  I  go  back  and  forth 
every  day.  We  are  all  as  busy  as  we  can  be  all  the  time.  I  have  been 
having  two  Sunday  schools  every  Sunday,  one  in  the  forenoon  and  a  Bible 
class  in  the  afternoon,  but  I  am  going  to  give  up  the  morning  Sunday 
school  to  another  missionary  who  has  no  school  work  during  the  week. 

The  name  of  the  new  building  is  **Seiwankan,"  and  it  is  named  in 
honor  of  the  Pacific  Board.  You  would  be  interested  in  noticing  the  way 
the  Japanese  hold  their  scaffolding  together  with  straw  ropes  instead  of 
nails!  The  building  is  to  be  of  brick,  as  I  presume  you  already  know, 
and  will  be  similar  in  appearance  to  those  buildings  of  the  Doshisha, 
which  are  in  the  men's  compound. 

I  am  having  some  of  my  classes  in  a  little  wooden  room  built  on  as  an 
afterthought  apparently  to  a  small  building,  which  is  used  partly  as  a 
dormitory  and  partly  as  a  recitation  hall.  The  walls  are  cracked  and 
stained  and  in  severe  rains,  leaks  occur,  which  saturated  the  floor  near  my 
desk.  There  are  cracks  and  holes  on  all  sides,  and  even  now  I  am  obliged 
to  wrap  up  head  and  ears  to  keep  warm,  for  there  is  no  stove  in  the  room. 
I  even  wear  my  hat,  gloves  and  overshoes  for  the  floor  is  so  cold  and 
damp,  being  so  near  the  ground.  A  small  firebox  was  brought  into  the 
room,  a  few  days  ago,  which  helped  to  temper  the  atmosphere  somewhat. 

The  thermometer  docs  not  fall  so  low  as  at  home  but  the  cold  is  so  damp 
and  penetrating  that  the  chill  of  the  atmosphere  here  in  Japan  is  almost 
indescribable.  The  Japanese  in  their  cotton  wadded  garments,  being  used 
to  the  climate,  do  not  notice  the  chill  as  the  foreigners  do. 
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WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  THE  PACIFIC 

Receipts  for  December,  1911. 
MiRS  IlENRiKTTA  F.  BuEWEit,  Treasurer,  770  Kingston  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


CALIKOKNIA. 

Xorthern  Califiyrnia  firnnrh.^MTA.  K.  V. 
Krick,  Trt'as.,  148.**  (-liiy  St..  Saii  Fniii- 
ciscH).  Halance  DecfMiibiT  1,  1911,  l\At^; 
Little  ShuHtu,  ft;  oaklnml,  First.  4<), 
Y.  I^.  Guild,  INK),  Miiik<*t  St  (C.  R.), 
70  oti*..  riy mouth.  !."»;  Pnoific  iJrovf, 
7..'Mr.  Rio  Vistii  (C.  R.).  M  cIh.;  San 
FrunolMco,  First  (i".  R.,50  cts.).  SO.-'iO. 
Toexponsea  of  Fi«*l«i  Serr^itary,  1, 
L<>sr4  ex)>enMeM  tnid  butaiu'e. 

Southern  California  llranrh. — Mrs.  8.  E. 
IIuf^licH,  Trcjis.,  ;')♦;  VVorccHter  Avc^, 
Pnsiulonti.  K»iCOTi<liil<>,  VV.  S..  'i^; 
Ktiwandn,  W.  S.,  10;  Hi^liland.  W.  S.. 
25,  l*riniarv  S.  S.,  i.O*.*;  L<is  Angeles, 
First,  W.  S'..  447  :>0,  First,  <J.  E.,  :n\  Oli- 
vet. VV.  S..  10,  Vernon,  W.  .s..  ft(>,  West 
End,  S.  s..  7..VJ;  Ontario,  W.  S.,  75.10; 
pM.«.jidenu.  Fir^.t.  W.  s..  40,  North,  VV. 
S.,  lo;    San    l>iejro,    First,  W.   S.,  55, 


•JIM".  0^ 
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Logan  Heights,  W.  8.,  6;  San  Luis 
Obispo.  W.  S.  Club,  2;  Riverside,  W. 
S..  10,  C.  E.,  10;  VVhittier,  W.  S.,  86,  898  » 


OttEOON. 

Orffjon  Jiranrh.—'MTs.  A.  T^  Cake,  Treas., 
4il  W.  Park.  Portlanil.  Hoo<l  River 
Aux.,4.50;  Engcjne,  Aux..  40;  Portland, 
Pilgrinj,  Aux.,  10,  Hassalo,  Young 
fiadics'  Guild.  5.  First,  Aux.,  W.W);  a 
fri<!nd,  50  cts. ;  Sherwood,  II(N>d  River 
S.  S.,  5;  Fonvst  (irove.  Junior  Endea%'- 
orers,  5;  (iresliRin,  Mrs  H.  C.  Short, 
3;  Salem.  Aux.,  :J0,  Mrs.  Hendrick*3  8. 
S.  VI.,  50;  Silverton.  Aux.,  8;  Laurel- 
wood.  Aux.,  5;  Sunnyside,  Aux.,  8^  229  46 
Less  coutingeut  expenses,  1116 
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Mrs.  LYMAN  BAIRD.                                                  Mrs.  S 

,.  K.  HURLBUT, 

Miu  H.  D.  WINGATK.                                                 Hiss  FLORA  STARR, 

,  ISO  N.  DcuboiB  StTtet,  Chiago.  tit.                         718  Slmpioa 

Stie«<,Evan3too.l 

Mtu  ANNIE  B.  NOURSE,  Rmin  Tija,  IttO  N.  Dearborn  Slrt 

el.  Chicago,  11  [. 

Ebllat  Df  "  «lub>a  »ti«lilr».- 
Hiw  MARY  I.  LYMAN,  180  N.  Dearborn  StrMt.  Ch 

iMBO.  III. 

Mu.  H.  E.  PEABODY.  3783  EUl.  A.«nM. 

FIRST  IMPRE.5510N5 

RY    MVRA    L.    SAWYKR 

I  arrived  in  Pang-Chuiing  quite  ill.  After  an  imhrokcn  record  of  good 
health  and  freedom  from  seasickness,  etc.,  I  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
be  taken  ill  the  last  night  before  arriving,  with  pleurisy  and  complica- 
tions, and  I  made  the  seven  mile  jotirney  from  the  house  boat  to  Pang- 
Chuang,  rolled  up  in  bath  robe  and  blankets,  in  a  cart  padded  with 
mattresses,  drawn  by  a  donkey.  We  came  very  slowly  for  the  Jolts  hurt 
cruelly — pleurisy  at  best  is  not  comfortable!  But  I  shut  my  teeth  and 
made  the  best  of  it.  Dr.  Tucker,  who  came  with  me,  was  anxious 
enough  at  best.  So  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  made  a  most  ignominious 
entrj'  into  Pang-Chuang,  Instead  of  arriving  in  state  with  speeches  and 
fire  crackers  as  the  others  of  the  party  did  who  preceded  us. 

I  was  glad  to  get  to  bed  and  my  first  two  weeks  were  spent  chiefly  there 
and  on  a  couch  or  steamer  chair.  It  was  hard  to  arrive  in  such  crippled 
condition,  but  I  tried  to  be  brave.  All  were  so  good  to  me.  I  had  every 
possible  attention  from  the  doctor  and  the  ladies.  I  am  just  now,  after 
five  weeks,  able  to  be  up  all  day,  and  begin  to  feci  more  like  myself, 
though  not  wholly  strong. 

I  am  sitting  in  the  sun  while  at  study,  trying  to  recover  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. I  have  begun  with  the  language  work  and  havf  had  my  teacher 
('37) 
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about  ten  days.  He  comes  from  ten  to  eleven  and  three  to  four  daily,  and 
I  study  in  addition  as  strength  allows,  averaging  about  five  hours  in  all. 
Later  on  I  can  use  him  for  longer  periods.  The  study  is  hard,  taxing  to 
brain  and  nerves,  but  interesting.  The  teacher  seems  pleased  with  my 
progress,  however,  so  I  peg  away  at  each  day's  tasks,  not  daring  to  think 
of  the  thousands  of  words  and  characters  ahead!  I  have  mastered  the 
writing  of  fifty  of  them  this  week,  and  as  I  wrote  them  this  afternoon  for 
*^Chao  hsieu  sheng/'  he  said  *'hen  hao,"  which  means  *S'ery  good." 
I  will  not  bore  you  with  *^shop  talk"  about  study,  though,  for  it  would 
not  be  intelligible  or  interesting. 

Let  me  tell  you  my  name,  however, — it  is  **Su"  (Soo),  and  my  title  is 
'"Chiao  Shih"  (Jovvsha),  meaning  teacher.  We  have  to  coin  a  word 
for  nurse,  there  is  none  such  in  this  language.  The  character  is  part  of 
that  for  Jesus — it  means  ^^reviver  of  spirits,"  and  when  Dr.  Tucker  gave 
me  my  name,  after  conference  with  others  of  the  mission,  it  was  with  the 
prayer  that  I  might  be  worthy  of  its  significance. 

All  in  the  station  have  been  most  cordial  to  the  newcomer, — Chinese 
and  foreigners  alike,  and  in  many  ways  I  begin  to  feel  quite  at  home. 
Partly  by  reason  of  my  weakness  and  because  of  necessity,  my  time  must 
go  chiefly  to  language  work.  I  have  not  entered  into  much  of  what  is 
going  on.  Hut  I've  had  my  eyes  and  ears  open  and  have  seen  much  at 
my  very  door.  I  have  been  into  the  hospital  several  times  with  the 
doctors  to  see  special  cases,  though  not  to  work,  and  my  heart  fills  with 
marvel  and  praise  for  what  has  been  done.  Many  of  the  cases  are  pitiful, 
coming  as  they  do  in  their  last  extremity;  others  are  happy  in  relief  from 
suffering,  all  eager  for  a  word  from  their  beloved  doctor  whom  they're  so 
glad  to  have  back.  I  am  glad  that  some  day  all  will  be  blessed  with  a 
better  place  to  work. 

As  the  cool  days  and  cooler  nights  come  and  I  am  kept  warm  with 
heavy  clothing, — sweater-coat,  abundance  of  bedding,  a  stove  in  my  study 
and  bedroom  both, — my  thoughts  and  heart  go  out  to  the  many  about  me 
who  will  suffer  this  winter. 

The  last  two  Sundays  I  have  been  allowed  to  attend  the  morning 
preaching  service.  Pastor  \Vu  in  charge.  The  tunes  sung  are  familiar  and 
I  sing  English  to  them;  some  one  tells  me  where  the  Scripture  is  and  I 
follow  along  the  text.  So  I  get  the  spirit  of  the  service  if  not  the  spoken 
messa;^e!  I  take  note  during  the  sermon  of  the  words  I  hear  and  recog- 
nize,— it  is  good  practice  for  my  ear  and  relieves  the  monotony  of  sitting 
under  an  address  one  cannot  understand. 
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AN  AFRICAN  KINDLRGARTLN 

BY  JANKTTft    E.    MILLER,    OCHILESO,    WEST    AFRICA 

The  beginning  of  the  year  has  three  big  events  in  view — opening  of 
school,  examination  and  Christmas.  I  shall  be  glad  to  make  the  plunge 
into  real  work  though  it  seems  a  wee  bit  like  a  dive  into  ice  water  just 
now,  with  my  uncertain  tongue. 

We  have  a  new  primary  Sunday-school  room  which  will  be  my  kinder- 
garten. It  is  a  low  wall  covered  by  a  round  thatched  roof  high  enough  to 
leave  a  good  big  space  for  air.  The  floor  is  mudded  and  marked  in 
squares.  It  looks  very  nice,  but  I  shall  take  pains  to  get  the  cracks  filled 
up  for  they  catch  too  much  dirt  and  jigger  seeds.  The  benches  are  not 
yet  made,  so  the  children  who  were  cleaned  up  for  Sunday  went  after 
leaves  to  sit  on.  The  classes  have  to  go  out  under  trees  to  separate  but  it 
is  a  great  improvement  upon  the  dirty  and  dangerous  saw  pit  where  they 
have  met  for  so  long.  The  only  advantage  about  the  saw  pit  was  the  roof 
for  shade  and  pieces  of  wood  and  logs  to  sit  upon.  The  big  folks  have 
been  getting  most  of  the  attention  and  all  of  the  advantages,  but  we  feel 
that  the  children  should  have  most  because  thev  are  the  future.  Thev  do 
not  show  such  shining  results  at  once,  but  work  with  them  will  lay  a 
foundation  which  is  greatly  needed  here  for  really  effective  work. 

My  kindergarten  is  a  fine  new  **onjango"  just  finished.  It  is  a  circu- 
lar wall  surrounded  by  a  round  thatched  roof  but  there  is  a  good  wide 
space  between  the  two,  so  Vve  have  plenty  of  light  and  air.  The  floor  is 
mudded  so  it  is  like  cement  and  I  have  a  box  cupboard,  a  sand  table,  two 
long  low  tables  marked  with  squares,  and  strong  benches.  I  have  not 
much  kindergarten  material  but  1  do  not  need  more  at  present.  My  first 
*'gift"  is  a  basin  of  water.  They  march  in  singing  '^Good  morning, 
kind  teacher"  (only  I  am  thankful  to  say,  the  Umbundu  words  leave  out 
the  *'kind").  Then  we  sing  another  song  or  two,  and  the  prayer  with 
bowed  heads.  I  have  no  music  so  I  have  to  learn  the  tunes  nivsclf  before  I 
come  to  school.  The  children  are  the  dearest  cunninsr  thingrs  and  thev  do 
want  to  learn.  I  wish  you  could  see  Susinda.  Sakclo's  little  girl,  learning 
to  wash.  She  is  as  pretty  as  she  is  good,  and  a  regular  little  woman. 
She  is  clean  usually.  I  told  you  how  she  trotted  all  over  the  platform  on 
Christmas  Day.  She  is  older  now  and  knows  how  to  behave.  Iler 
youthful  uncle,  our  little  Isaya,  is  my  helper.  He  makes  wonderful  land- 
scapes on  the  sand  table. 

Well,  we  have  just  begun,  but  my  plans  are  already    laid,  and  I   think 
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you  would  find  my  kindergarten  quite  different  from  those  you  know.  I 
want  to  give  these  children  what  they  have  not  at  home,  and  lay  a  foun- 
dation for  character  building.  What  their  eyes  get  of  color,  their  hands 
of  form,  and  their  ears  of  tune,  will  be  extra,  but  I  hope  to  find  time  fpr 
it  all. 


-»♦-♦ 


CONFLRLNCL  OF  CHRISTIAN  WOMLN  WORKLR5  AT 

FOOCHOW 

BY    EMILY    S.    II  ART  WELL 

We  are  just  finishing  our  first  Union  Conference  of  Christian  Women 
Workers.  The  meetings  were  held  in  the  kindergarten  room  of  the  Meth- 
odist Girls*  Orphanage.  We  have  been  planning  this  for  many  months 
and  at  the  last  a  severe  typhoon  with  protracted  rains  made  it  doubtful 
whether  the  program  could  be  carried  out.  In  spite  of  the  walls  of  the 
kitchen  of  the  English  Mission  Woman's  School  having  melted  in  the 
rain,  and  many  other  damages,  the  fair  weather  made  it  possible  to  have 
the  gathering  and  it  has  been  a  great  spiritual  feast.  Miss  Searle  of  the 
English  Church  Mission  gave  most  searching  daily  Bible  readings  upon 
the  Christian  life.  Each  afternoon  an  hour  was  given  to  teaching  the 
women  to  draw  the  map  of  Palestine,  both  on  blackboard  and  on  paper, 
and  with  the  height  of  mountains  marked  as  well  as  names  of  cities. 

Immediately  after  the  practical  map  drawing,  followed  an  hour  each 
afternoon  upon  Sunday-school  work  with  model  classes  and  full  explana- 
tions and  suggestions,  a  most  helpful  series  during  the  fix^  days,  shared 
in  by  speakers  from  all  the  missions. 

After  each  morning  Bible  reading,  came  a  talk  on  some  practical  sub- 
ject, such  as  hygiene,  or  how  to  reach  the  women  in  their  homes,  or  how 
to  open  day  classes  to  teach  the  women  the  Bible.  We  feel  sure  that  the 
hundred  women  workers  attending  this  conference  from  our  three  mis- 
sions, start  out  on  their  fall  work  with  a  great  impetus  toward  more 
thorough  consecration  and  better  methods. 

We  missionaries  also  went  to  the  conference  with  our  hearts  quickened 
by  the  most  deeply  spiritual  talks  of  Dr.  White  of  the  Bible  School  of 
New  York,  who  came  to  us  in  the  midst  of  a  typhoon,  climbed  Kuliang 
in  the  wind  and  rain  of  the  raging  elements  and  for  four  days  addressed 
an  audience  which  had  also  braved  the  bitter  blast.  Mr.  Campbell  White 
came  with  his  brother  and  gave  us  a  broader  insight  into  the  needs  of  the 
home  churches   and    our   personal    responsibility   and   relationship  with 
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them.  His  talks  were  full  of  facts  and  most  suggestive  of  methods  for 
increasing  our  usefulness  as  missionaries  in  our  relation  with  the  home 
workers.  We  hope  that  Union  Bible  Schools  both  for  men  and  women 
workers  may  in  the  future  grow  out  of  this  visit  of  Dr.  White  and  his 
brother  to  Foochow. 


»•• 


WORK  FOR  GIRLS  AT  TALAS,  TURKLY 

BY   STELLA    LOUGHRIDGK 

The  work  of  the  school  has  continued  steadily  through  the  year.  The 
teachers  have  done  faithful  work  and  have  lost  practically  no  time  through 
illness.  The  girls  have  shown  unusual  earnestness  resulting  in  a  higher 
standard  of  work  than  ever  before. 

Our  number  is  slightly  smaller  than  in  the  previous  year  and  our  grad- 
uating class  numbers  only  three  girls.  We  have  been  unable  so  far  to 
get  a  large  number  of  day  pupils.  Talas  is  not  a  city.  It  is  only  a  town 
and  a  town  in  which  sectarian  prejudice  is  strong.  The  people  here,* 
are  very  slow  to  feel  the  need  of  a  higher  education  for  girls  than  they 
can  get  in  their  own  church  schools.  In  this  respect,  however,  we  have 
seen  improvement  within  the  last  two  years,  for  we  are  getting  some  girls 
from  good  Gregorian  families  after  they  have  graduated  from  their  own 
schools. 

We  have  hope  that  a  closer  relation  between  these  schools  and  ours  may 
grow  out  of  a  teachers'  club  which  has  been  formed  among  the  teachers 
of  the  Gregorian  schools  of  Talas,  and  our  own  teachers. 

Cesarea  is  the  large  city  to  which  we  must  look  as  the  source  of  supply 
for  our  schools.  But  Cesarea  has  never  been  awakened  educationally  and 
never  will  be,  until  we  can  organize  a  regular  system  of  primary  and 
intermediate  day  schools  there  under  our  care.     This  we  hope  to  do. 

A  beginning  has  been  made,  for,  in  addition  to  Miss  Burrage's  kinder- 
garten, we  have  a  flourishing  primary  school,  and  our  plan  is  to  open 
another  primary  or  intermediate  school  there  this  fall.  At  present,  girls 
coming  from  the  native  schools  of  Cesarea  must  study  six  or  seven  years 
in  the  Talas  school  before  graduation.  That  is  a  long  time  for  the  girls 
to  be  spared  from  home  and  if  we  had  suitable  day  schools  in  Cesarea, 
the  preparatory  work  could  be  done  with  much  less  expense  and  for  a 
much  larger  number. 
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We  are  pleased  to  notice  an  increasing  desire  among  our  g^raduates  for 
further  study  and  training.  Some  of  them,  after  teaching  a  few  years 
have  been  able  to  go  away  for  a  year  or  two  of  study  in  the  normal  school 
at  Smyrna  and  others  are  planning  to  do  so. 

Every  one  of  our  class  of  seven  girls,  graduated  last  June,  is  teaching 
in  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  Cesarea  field  and  most  of  them  expect  to 
continue  in  the  coming  year.  Reports  which  come  to  us  of  their  work, 
assure  us  of  their  faithfulness,  and  we  feel  that  they  are  real  forces  in 
the  uplift  of  their  communities. 


a 


A  WORKER  AMONG  MOSLEM  GIRLS 

(Kxtract  from  a  perfeonal  letter.) 
I  am  very  thankful  that  I  had  opportunity  to  visit  my  Moslem  friends 
this  summer.  I  am  ^lad  God  helped  me  to  find  them  and  to  talk  friendly 
to  each  other.  I  am  glad  some  of  our  friends  are  truly  becoming  a  really 
*MusH  Iman,'  but  needs  some  good  \yorkers  in  this  great  work.  I 
found  that  some  of  them  are  ready  to  understand  which  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong.  I  met  a  young  lady  about  twenty-eight  years  old.  She  married 
when  eleven  years  old,  with  a  fifty  years'  old  husband.  She  said  she  was 
an  orphan  child.  She  said  her  uncle  took  fifteen  liras^  and  gave  her  to 
this  old  man.  She  never  knew  anything  about  her  soul  or  herself  also. 
She  used  to  live  in  this  house.  She  never  thought  about  other  life  of 
eternal.  She  have  a  nice  house,  and  such  a  dear  girl  named  Asha,  poor 
child.  She  looks  so  unthoughtful.  more  than  her  mother.  I  saw  many 
things  on  her  hair  braids, — several  fniscas  and  blue  and  white  beads,  and 
manv  different  colored  threads  tied  with  the  several  knots  on  her  arm.  I 
ask  to  Asha,  *\Vhat  are  this  things,  do  you  know?'  She  said,  'Mother 
said  all  these  threads  a  dervish  tied  for  to  save  me  from  every  kind  of 
sickness,  and  these  things  that  you  see  on  my  hair  are  to  save  me  from 
bad  eyes,'  and  poor  tiling,  she  believed  that  as  long  as  she  carry  them 
on  her  she  is  safe  enough  from  every  sickness.  I  talk  for  a  long  time 
with  them  and  took  Asha  to  my  school,  and  she  is  learning  that  they  are 
notlii ng:  tluv  have  no  power  to  keej)  the  people  from  harm.  And  she 
learned  small  verses  from  Hible  and  little  prayers,  and  after  three  weeks 
she  canie  to  school  with  the  bright  eves,  and  hands  and  face  are  ver\' 
dean.  1  saw  all  kind  of  thread  gone  from  her  arm.  I  ask  Asha  *What 
is  the  matter  with  yon.  where  are  the  threads?'  She  said,  ^Tester  haji 
(Sister  Kslher).  1  know  that   lliey  are  useless,  and   I  don't  want  to  put  on 
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any  more.  I  believe  that  Haag  Taala  (God)  can  keep  us  from  every  bad 
things.  I'll  pray  to  Allah  Taala  Azim  eiill  Shan  (Great  God).  lie  can 
do  every  good  thing  to  us.'  Dear  Asha  had  a  very  bad  sickness,  and  I 
went  to  visit  her.  Her  mother  was  crying.  There  was  more  than  fifteen 
women  near  to  her  bed.  If  you  saw  them  you  will  think  that  they  came 
only  to  kill  her.  I  went  to  see  her  face.  I  felt  she  have  very  high  fever. 
I  opened  the  windows.  I  gave  her  a  lanioonits  (lemonade)  to  drink, — 
poor  thing-began  to  talk.  Now  time  came  to  talk  about  the  threads. 
Some  of  them  said,  'This  sickness  came  to  her  because  she  took  out  the 
threads.'  Some  of  them,  'This  is  a  punishment  to  her.*  Some  of  them 
wants  to  tie  them  again,  but  poor  Asha  does  not  want  to  tie  them.  We 
had  a  'great  big*  conversation  with  them.-  I  gave  her  a  nice  warm  bath, 
and  I  ordered  to  give  two  times  every  day,  and  I  took  a  doctor  there,  and 
after  a  week  she  was  up  from  her  bed.  Now  slie  is  coming  to  my  school. 
She  is  very  kind  one  and  learns  very  fast.  I  wish  I  could  write  those 
conversation  which  we  had  near  the  sick  bed  with  the  Moslem  women. 

**I  met  also  some  teachers.  •  They  began  to  say,  *Your  work,  your 
books  and  your  millet  is  not  good.'  Always  my  answer  is  this:  'Let  us 
love  our  Father  in  heaven  with  all  our  hearts  and  l)e  good  and  help  to 
them  that  needs  our  helps;  let  us  be  Christians,  no  matter.'  " 


•^•- 


SHANSI  IN  SUMMER 

HV    i.ucY    I.    mk:ad 

Miss  Mead,  who  has  been  loaned  by  the  W.  B-  M.  I.  to  the  Tung-chou  stntion 
to  assist  Miss  Leavens  temporarily,  writes  happily  of  an  excursion  into  Sliansi  made 
last  summer  before  the  work  and  workers  there  were  shadowed  by  the  sorrows  of  war 
and  famine. 

You  will  see  by  this  date  that  I  am  off  on  a  glorious  vacation,  and  may 
be  interested  to  hear  of  our  recent  trip  to  Ku.si  Lin  Ti,  four  of  us  girls,  in 
company  with  the  De  Haans  and  Mr.  Martin,  out  on  a  two  days'  '"lark.** 
The  first  day  we  went  through  the  finest  scenery  I  have  seen  in  China, — a 
gorge  through  the  mountains  twisting  and  turning  so  that  we  could  not  see 
two  hundred  yards  ahead  of  us,  with  the  steep  rock  sides  of  the  canyon 
changing  to  a  slope  terminating  in  the  high  peak  witii  its  mantle  of  green. 
Oh,  it  was  all  so  beautiful  and  wonderful ! 

From  the  gorge  we  turned  into  a  very  narrow  valley.  It  would  ha\  e 
been  a  gorge  too,  if  the  sides  of  the  mountains  had  been  steep  instead  of  a 
gentle  green  slope,  and  there  we  started  up  the  real  donkey  trail,  v^oon  we 
were  at  the  narrow  pass  and  stopped  t<>  look. 

Behind  lay  peak  after  peak  which  we  had  passed,  though  we  could  not 
follow  the  gorge.     Beyond  lay  the  high   plateau   among  which   was  Futai 
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valley  and  our  mills  and  beyond  that  lay  the  great  plain,  and  as  a  speck  on 
it  was  Fenchowfu's  pagoda  and  the  smoke  from  the  city,  and  way  beyond 
was  the  eastern  range  of  mountains. 

After  a  brief  rest  for  lunch  we  started  on  and  our  path,  as  we  approached 
the  mountain  with  terraced  slope  well  cultivated,  turned  at  right  angles  into 
a  long,  broad,  almost  straight  north  and  south  valley,  with  hardly  a  breath 
of  air  stirring.  The  early  afternoon  Oriental  sun  beating  down  on  us  and 
our  beasts,  made  pith  hats,  sun  umbrellas  and  dark  glasses  a  happy  com- 
bination, and  I  did  not  have  the  slightest  headache. 

Last  year  a  party  took  the  trip,  spending  a  day  at  the  place  known  as 
Kusi  Lin  Ti.  It  was  a  surprise  to  us,  and  we  almost  doubted  our  cook 
when  he  pointed  to  a  wee  village  of  about  eighteen  families,  living  in  the 
most  forlorn,  dilapidated  mud  houses,  and  inside  and  outside  everything 
dirty  and  ill-kept,  and  said  that  was  our  destination.  We  had  heard  that 
last  year  some  of  the  parties  slept  on  the  roof,  but  we  saw  no  roof  that 
looked  inviting,  though  a  Christian  family  was  most  delighted  to  do  anything 
and  "everything  for  us. 

We  were  ready  to  camp  out  in  the  woods  if  necessary,  but  yonder  spied 
a  white  temple  off  by  itself  upon  the  hillside,  and  upon  investigation  decided 
to  stay  there.  Inside  was  one  large  room,  outside  a  large  porch,  a  nice 
large  court.  We  used  an  old  door  on  tsvo  of  the  paniers  for  a  table,  opened 
out  our  cots  for  seats,  and  had  live  o'clock  tea,  an  old  Christian  man  bring- 
ing us  many  jars  of  boiled  water. 

Gertrude  Chaney,  Grace  McConnaughey  and  I  decided  the  top  of  yonder 
highest  peak  was  too  much  of  a  climb,  so  we  let  the  others  go  up,  while 
Grace  and  I  went  up  another  slope  into  the  pine  woods  where  we  picked 
all  kinds  of  flowers,  sat  under  the  trees  and  watched  the  changing  lights  and 
clouds  over  the  peaks  on  all  sides.  The  others  were  on  top  of  two  ridges 
with  two  valleys  between  them,  and  we  could  hear  and  distinguish  their 
voices.  The  air  was  so  clear  and  the  place  was  so  far  away  from  sources  of 
other  sound  waves,  that  it  had  but  slight  interference,  which  made  me  ap- 
preciate the  work  of  wireless  waves  more  than  ever. 

It  was  dark  when  we  reached  the  temple,  and  all  went  to  bed  by  candle- 
light. The  two  foreign  men  and  the  cook  slept  on  the  porch  outside  and 
the  ladies  inside  the  large  room.  Opposite  the  door  was  the  long  altar  with 
twelve  id(ds  about  a  foot  high.  Next  to  it  at  the  right  was  a  big  hideous 
idol,  and  next  that  were  two  sedan  chairs — in  one  a  big  idol  and  in  the 
other  a  small  one.  They  are  the  rain  gods,  which  in  time  of  drought  were 
carried  out  and  worshi])ed  with  due  ceremony.  l\vo  of  our  cots  were 
placed  lengthwise  in  front  of  these  idols  w  ith  our  feet  toward  a  huge  empty 
wooden  coilin  and  our  heads  toward  the  center  of  the  room.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  room  with  head  toward  us  were  two  other  empty  cofhns. 

It  rained  in  the  night,  though  I  am  sure  the  rain  gods  did  not  leave  the 
temple,  and  after  breakfast  it  continued  a  line  rain,  but  it  was  Saturday  and 
we  wanted  to  get  home.  The  village  people  beggetl  us  to  stay  and  hold 
service,  but  none  of  us  had  been  in  the  country  twentv  months  so-^'e  could 
scarcely  hold  a  real  service.  • 
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THL  FESTIVAL  OF  JOY 

BY   MRS,    EMILY   I..    MCLAUGHLIN 

Blue  skies!  Sunny  streams!  The  breath  of  new  life  in  woods  and 
fields!     These  are  the  signs  of  its  coming. 

Soon  the  glad  Easter  bells  will  ring  out  from  steoples  far  and  wide ! 
Once  again  the  churches  will  be  thronged  with  worshipers  (let  us 
hope).  In  any  e%'ent  no  empty  pews  at  Easter!  Spring  flowers  will  shed 
their  fragrance  on  the  air,  and  give  subtle  hints  of  resurrection  j^lory  ! 

Church  organs,  newly  tuned,  will  peal  forth  triumphant  strains  of 
music!  The  old  Doxology  at  its  best  will  strike  a  note  of  victory  alt  its  own  ! 
The  "Chief  Singers"  will  once  more  arise  to  the  inspiring  occasion 
and  chant  in  stately  measure  the  great  Apostolic  affirmation, — 

*'Now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead  and  become  the  first  fruits  of 
litem  that  slept." 

Then  the  familiar  chapters,  the  prayers,  the  sermons  and  the  hymns  of 
victory!  "From  every  land,  yes,  thanks  be  to  God,  from  every  land, 
a  multitude  on  earth,  that  no  man  can  number,  will  join  ihe  unnum- 
bered hosts  of  heaven,  to  swell  the  mighty  Hallelujah  chorus  of  the  glad 
Easter-tide ! " 

The  Hosannas  of  little  children  will  once  more  he  heard  in  the 
temples,  and  fresh  young  voices  will  rehearse  the  sweet  old  story  of  Mary 
at  the  Saviour's  tomb. 

Nor  will  this  joyful  oblation  of  the  church  militant  he  the  "  fruit  of 
the  lips "  only.  To  crown  the  festal  day,  offerings  will  be  brought.  Lo\e- 
^fts  will  be  laid  at  His  dear  feet, — gold  and  silver,  that  will  enrich  His 
treasury,  aod  which  transmuted  into  service  will  help  to  send  the  Easter 
Message  on  its  way,  and  to  infuse  new  life  into  the  work  of  His  Kingdom 
everywhere. 

The  aick  and  the  shut-in  ones,  and  those  who  minister  in  His  name  in 
difficult  places  and  at  isolated  posts  of  duty,  will  be  held  in  grateful  re- 
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membrance,  and  will  share  in  the  Easter  blessing.  From  the  hidden  shrines 
of  patient,  suffering  hearts  will  ascend  the  sweetest  incense  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  unto  Him  who  hath  loved  us  and  hath  by  His  death  and 
resurrection,  "  Opened  the  gates  of  Everlasting  Life  to  all  believers!  " 

Above  the  quiet  resting  places  of  our  beloved,  who  *' Sleep  in  Jesus" 
*'  Until  the  day  break  and  the  shadows  flee  away,"  will  shine  the  Easter  Star 
of  Hope — that  sure  hope  which  is  faith's  fruition  and  which  resting  on  the 
promise  of  God  enters  "  into  that  within  the  veil."  "  For  if  we  believe 
that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus, 
will  God  bring  with  him." 

But  the  mystery  of  it  all!  If  only  one  could  know  just  a  little  more! 
Who  has  not  sent  up  this  passionate  appeal  to  the  silent  heavens,  in  some 
crucial  hour  of  life  !  How  slow  of  heart  have  we  been  to  learn  the  lesson 
of  the  mysteries ! 

But  Easter  has  come  again !  We  are  once  more  beside  the  empty 
tomb.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  risen  Lord  that  breaks  the  stillness  of  the 
resurrection  morning !  Before  Him  stands  a  woman  with  a  radiant  face, 
and  a  heart  that  is  almost  ready  to  break  for  joy  because  she  has  found 
Him  !  She  would  clasp  his  feet  in  rapturous  adoration — but  no— not  yet: 
"  Touch  me  not ;  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father." 

What  can  this  mean  ?  On  the  very  threshold  of  her  glad  discovery  she  is 
met  by  mystery  :  ''  Go  to  my  brethren,  and  say  .  .  .  ,  I  ascend," — a  message 
the  full  meaning  of  which  of  course  she  has  not  the  faintest  conception.  She 
does  not  seem  to  mind.  She  is  completely  absorbed  by  the  Master  himself. 
Already  her  powers  of  thought  and  endurance  are  taxed  to  their  utmost 
limit  by  what  she  does  know.  He  is  living !  She  is  looking  into  His  dear 
face  !  He  knows  her,  and  has  called  her  by  name  !  And  oh,  the  unspeak- 
able joy  of  doing  something  for  Him ! 

Mary  cannot  understand  mysteries  but  she  can  trust  and  obey^  and  if 
there  be  such  a  thing  as  "  Immortal  Fame,"  if  to  be  closely  associated  with 
the  greatest  event  in  history ;  if  to  reveal  to  the  world  unconsciously  one  of 
the  heart-secrets  of  the  Christian  life,  and  to  have  one's  name  spoken  ten- 
derly wherever  the  gospel  is  known,  to  the  end  of  time, — if  this  be  it,  then 
Mary  Magdalene  has  won  "  Immortal  Fame  "  ! 

Love  is  a  wonderful  teacher.  Faith  and  obedience  must  precede 
knowledge  in  the  realm  of  the  spiritual.  That  Christianity  has  mysteries 
is  its  glory  !  That  it  is  large  enough  to  compass  two  worlds ;  that  it  has  to 
do  with  eternal  truth,  with  infinite  resources,  and  with  Life  Everlasting,  is 
the  crown  of  our  Easter  rejoicing ! 
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**  The  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God,"  but  are  we  not  greatly 
encouraged  to  think  upon  them  ?  The  Bible  within  easy  reach,  it  is  our 
happy  privilege  to  "  dream  dreams  and  to  see  visions"  of  that 

**Land  of  pure  delight 
Where  saints  immortal  reign.** 

A  well-ordered  imagination  may  be  a  helpful  stimulus  to  faith,  and 
nothing  is  too  good  to  be  true,  since  "  Christ  the  Lord  is  risen !  " 

Heaven  begins  here.  For  all  who  would  know  the  deeper  and  richer 
experiences  of  the  inner  life  there  is  an  ample  supply.  Let  us  remember, 
how*ever,  that  "  Spiritual  things  are  spiritually  discerned."  It  is  ours  to 
cultivate  the  spiritual  faculty,  that  by  communion  with  Christ,  by  fellow- 
ship with  His  friends,  by  study  and  service  and  sacrifice,  there  shall  be  se- 
cured a  clearer  apprehension  of  truth  and  of  duty,  a  broader  outlook,  and  a 
finer  sense  of  personal  obligation. 

And  when  at  last,  *'Love  crowns  all,"  and  the  yearning  of  the  spirit  is, 
**  That  I  may  know  Him  and  the  power  of  His  resurrection,"  then  those 
things  which  are  revealed  will  not  only  satisfy  the  deepest  longings  of  the 
heart,  but  will  call  into  exercise  the  highest  intellectual  processes  of  which 
the  mind  is  capable,  and  the  mysteries  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

As  Dr.  Marcus  Dods  so  truly  says :  "  What  we  need  now  and  always 
is  not  men  who  can  witness  to  the  fact  of  the  resurrection,  but  those  who 
can  bear  in  upon  our  spirits  the  impression,  that  there  is  a  risen  Lord  and  a 
risen  life  through  dependence  upon  Him." 

Christ's  Easter  gift  to  the  early  church  was  the  "Baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit."  He  was  given  for  all  time.  "  Te  shall  receive  power  after  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you  "  is  the  promise.  Let  us  with  grateful 
hearts  accept  the  priceless  gift. 

T^Ae  demands  of  our  work  arc  imperative !  We  need  spiritual  rein- 
forcement that  will  enrich  our  service  and  thus  bring  joy  to  the  heart  of  our 
risen  Lord  and  Saviour,  unto  whom  "  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and 

ever.     Amen  I " 

"  Not  to  the  vanquished 

Heaven  opens  its  portals; 
Rest  is  the  glory  given 

To  crowned  immortals. 
Think  not  of  mere  release, 

Welcomed  victorious 
God  giveth  more  than  peace,— 
His  rest  is  glorious !  ** 
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For  many  years  the  name  of  Harriet  Seymour  has  been  a  "household 
word  among  those  who  love  the  work  of  the  Woman's  Board.     She  was 

^  They  Rest  from  born  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  January  5,  1831,  and 
Their  Labofs.^  went  to*  Harpoot  as  a  missionary  of  the  American 
Board  in  1867,  remaining  there  thirty-seven  years, — a  term  of  service 
broken  by  only  one  furlough  in  America.  During  most  of  that  time  she 
was  strengthened  and  blessed  by  the  companionship  of  her  friend  and 
associate.  Miss  Bush.  Together  they  had  charge  of  the  girls'  school  for 
several  years,  together  they  toured  the  great  Harpoot  field,  passing 
through  marvelous  experiences,  bearing  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their 
goods  for  Christ's  sake  and  the  gospels  in  the  terrible  massacre  days  of 
1895,  when  they  proved  themselves  to  be  veritable  angels  of  mercy  to  the 
stricken  people.  In  the  little  booklet,  ''The  Story  of  Two  Friends," 
written  by  Miss  Bush  and  published  by  the  Woman's  Board,  maybe  found 
some  details  of  the  devoted  life  of  ''Saint  Harriet"  as  she  was  often 
called  by  the  "Harpoot-lis."  But  no  earthly  record  can  adequately  tell 
the  story  of  this  beloved  missionary  and  of  the  hundreds  of  women  among 
whom  she  labored  and  who  will  now  mourn  for  the  dear  friend  who  has 
passed  into  the  heavenly  life.  Among  that  "multitude  whom  no  man 
can  number"  must  be  many  of  the  daughters  of  sorrow  who  were  com- 
forted and  led  to  their  Saviour  by  Miss  Seymour.  Since  her  return  to 
this  country  in  1904  she  has  been  tenderly  cared  for  in  the  home  of  her 
niece,  Mrs.  D.  Kennedy,  in  Lansdowne,  Pa.,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia. 
Though  frail  in  body,  her  spirit  was  as  strong  and  radiant  as  ever  and 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  suffering  of  the  last  weeks  of  her  life,  occasioned 
by  a  fall  which  fractured  her  hip,  she  murmured  bright  messages  to  dear 
ones,  and  as  a  member  of  her  family  said,  "was  a  perpetual  benediction 
in  the  house, "  till  on  February  15th  she  passed  on  in  the  triumphant 
strength  of  her  Lord's  abiding  presence  on  earth  to  his  immediate 
presence  in  glory.  Miss  Bush  lingers  to  bless  the  friends  in  the  Mis- 
sionary Home  at  Auburndale  and  the  wider  circle  who  bear  her  in  tender 
remembrance  in  these  days  of  sorrow. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  February  15th,  Miss  Florence  A. 
Fensham  died  suddenly  of  heart  failure  in  Chicago.  This  announcement 
will  recall  to  many  her  years  of  association  with  foreign  missions  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  in  Turkey  first  as  a 
teacher  in  the  Constantinople  Home,  and  later  as  dean  of  the  American 
College  for  Girls  when  that  institution  became  a 'college.  Those  who 
knew  her  best  will   bear  testimony  to  her  efiiciency  as  an  instnictor, 
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especially  in  biblical  literature  and  comparative  religions,  and  to  her 
usefulness  S9  a  strong  spiritual  force. 

During  an  absence  from  Turkey  in  the  midst  of  these  years,  she  took  a 
course  in  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  where  she  held  the  **high 
honor  scholarship,"  and  in  1902  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
divinity. 

Since  returning  to  this  country  shb  has  been  engaged  in  important 
work,  and  at  the  time  of  her  death  was  dean  of  the  Cotigregational  Train- 
ing School  for  Women  in  Chicago,  and  was  a  valuable  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  the  Interior,  apparently 
strong  and  well  and  intensely  active  in  a  useful  career  now  so  suddenly 
terminated. 

Hand  in  hand  with  these  tidings  came  word  of  the  release  from  suffer- 
ing of  Mile.  Zeline  Cronier,  beloved  friend  and  companion  of  Dr.  Harriet 
E.  Parker  of  Madura,  whose  death  occurred  January  14th.  Though  not 
under  appointment  by  the  Board,  she  was  no  less  a  true  missionary  and 
has  given  unstintedly  of  herself  ever  since  she  left  her  home  in  Paris, 
France,  to  join  her  friend  in  Madura  in  1897.  For  some  weeks  Mile. 
Cronier  had  been  weary  and  ill  in  body,  but  seemed  better  when  Dr. 
Parker  sailed  for  America  in  December.  The  news  of  her  death  after  a 
sharp,  short  illness,  has  come  to  Dr.  Parker  as  she  begins  her  furlough 
in  California,  herself  spent  in  strength,  and  brings  a  burden  of  sorrow 
grievous  to  be  borne.  A  further^account  of  Mile.  Cronier's  lovely  service 
will  be  given  in  the  May  Life  and  Light. 

With  tHis  issue  of  Life  and  Light  we  bring  to  a  close  the  series  of 
articles  upon  the  United  Study  of  Missions.     Appropriate  indeed  for  an 

An  ^^f^f*     Easter  topic  is  the  subject  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  text-book. 

Number.  ^'Christ  the  Only  Light  of  the  World."  The  meditation 
on  **The  Festival  of  Joy"  by  Mrs.  Emily  L.  McLaughlin,  the  summing 
up  of  the  chapter  by  Miss  Ives'  practiced  pen,  and  the  vivid  illustration  of 
the  human  power  to  reflect  that  Light  as  shown  in  Mrs.  Pettee's  tender 
**  Appreciation"  of  the  sainted  and  lamented  Miss  Talcott  of  the  Japan 
Mission, — all  bear  directly  upon  the  glory  of  Easter. 

"In  the  Shado>y  of  Meenatchi's  Temple,"  by  Miss  Lamson,  and  the 
bright  description  of  the  new  building  at  Marsovan,  are  scarcely  less 
illuminating  in  their  sharp  contrasts  and  their  ascriptions  of  praise  to  the 
"Name  that  is  above  every  Name."  Miss  Caldwell,  who  contributes 
the  Utt^r  article,  is  ^  sifter  pf  Mr.  S.  h-  Caldwell,  one  of  the  profe^^prs 
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in  the  International  College  at  Smyrna.    She  is  kindly  giving  her  services 
at  Marsovan  this  year  and  is  a  blessing  both  to  the  faculty  and  students. 

Miss  Hubbard's  Easter  story  and  the  latest  news  from  "Our  Field 
Correspondents"  will  give  additional  material  for  program  makers  as  well 
as  for  those  who  are  month  by  month  eager  readers  of  the  news  from  the 
**firing  line." 

Early  in  March  Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Porter  said  good-by  to  their 
friends  in  the  United  States  and  sailed  from  New  York,  Murch  2d,  for 

Missionary     the  land  of  Huss  to  take  up  again  their  self-denying  labors 

Personals*  in  Prague.  They  prolonged  their  stay  in  this  country 
hoping  to  raise  needed  funds  for  the  proper  housing  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  Bohemia,  and  are  returning  cheered  by  the  substantial  gifts  of 
several  kind  friends,  though  the  whole  sum  desired  has  not  yet  been 
received. 

Mrs.  Robert  A.  Hume  of  Ahmednagar,  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Perry  of  Sivas, 
Turkey,  and  Rev.  Philip  A.  Delaporte  and  family  from  the  Marshall 
Islands,  are  among  the  friends  who  have  visited  the  Rooms  the  past  few 
weeks. 

Miss  Esther  Fowler  and  Miss  Edith  Gates  of  the  Marathi  Mission  are 
expecting  to  sail  April  8th  for  America.  Miss  Fowler  comes  on  special 
leave  at  her  own  expense,  and  Miss  Gates  anticipates  her  regular  fur- 
lough by  a  few  months  in  order  to  attend  her  class  reunion  at  Mt.  Holyoke 
College. 

The  missionaries  of  the  Bitlis  station,  Eastern  Turkey  Mission,  have 
sent  an  urgent  appeal  that  the  Woman's  Board  will  enable  them  to  retain 
A  Much-needed  the  services  of  Miss  Laura  McDowell  who  is  a  trained 
Nurse.  nurse,  and  whose  salary,  at  present  supplied  by  the  hos- 

pital  funds  at  Van,  where  she  formerly  served,  will  expire  April  1st. 

One  of  the  missionaries  pleads  the  case  in  this  way:  **Bitlis  is  the  only 
station  of  the  mission  that  has  no  missionary  physician  or  hospital,  and 
it  is  the  only  station  that  has  no  reliable  native  physician.  In  case  of 
serious  illness  we  should  telegraph  to  Van,  but  it  would  take  Dr.  (Jssher 
three  days  in  winter  to  come — over  fearful  roads. 

**Since  we  have  no  physician,  it  is  some  comfort  and  relief  to  our 
minds  to  have  an  experienced  and  capable  nurse  at  hand.  Should  Miss 
Charlotte  Ely  have  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  for  instance,  as  she  did 
nearly  two  years  ago,  only  a  trained  nurse  would  know^  what  to  do,  and  in 
such  an  illness  good  nursing  is  half  the  battle.  She  would  know,  too, 
\yb^n  ap   illness  was  serious  enough  to  justify  summoning  Dr.  V^^bcri 
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Then  there  is  Mr.  Maynard  with  his  strength  not  fully  restored  after  his 
operation,  and  the  baby  who  gave  his  mother  many  a  terribly  anxious 
hour  last  winter  because  he  seemed  so  ill  and  she  did  not  know  what  was 
the  matter  or  what  to  do  for  him.  What  a  relief  to  her  mind  to  have 
Miss  McDowell  here,  who  has  had  much  experience  in  a  children's  hos- 
pftal.  She  brought  our  pastor's  wife  through  a  case  of  erysipelas  which 
seemed  likely  to  prove  fatal.  Then,  in  case  of  illness  in  our  boarding 
schools — I" 

Miss  McDowell  herself  adds:  ^'I  began  medical  work  here  soon  after 
my  arrival,  and  aside  from  clinic  two  afternoons  each  week,  I  have 
averaged  a  call  six  days  out  of  each  week.  This  has  given  me  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  meeting  the  native  people,  especially  Turkish  women. 
Almost  one  fourth  of  my  patients  are  Turkish  women. 

"I  miss  my  nurses  and  my  hospital  very  much,  but  I  don't  want  to 
return  home  until  I  must — for  my  heart  should  still  remain  with  the  native 
people.  I  hope  to  spend  my  life  in  Turkey.  And  the  Misses  Ely  are 
a  daily  inspiration  for  one  so  minded.  Oh,  but  they  are  a  devoted  couple 
to  the  Lord's  work  in  BitlisI  And  it  is  not  without  its  appreciation  from 
all  in  the  city." 

The  sum  needed  is  $418  to  be  paid  annually,  either  all  at  one  time  or 
in  several  payments  as  the  donor  or  donors  may  arrange.  Will  not  some 
one  respond  to  this  call  for  help.?  The  Misses  Ely,  who  went  out  in 
1868,  have  drawn  only  one  salary  between  them  all  these  forty-four  years 
and  have  given  with  lavishness  of  their  strength  and  worldly  goods  for 
the  people  among  whom  they  love  to  work.  For  further  details  write  to 
our  assistant  treasurer.  Miss  S.  Emma  Keith. 

THL  FINANCIAL  5TATEMLNT  OF  THL  WOMAN'S  BOARD 

Receipts  from  January  1  to  February  18,  1912 


For 
Regular  Work. 

For 
Buildings. 

For 
Work  of  1912. 

For 
Special  Objects. 

From 
Legacies. 

Total. 

1911 
1912 

114,069.46 
13422.83 

11,105.00 
1,407.89 

$143.30 

$289.10 
163.11 

$5,820.10 
1,600.50 

$21,343.72 
10,437.03 

Gain 
Lose 

946.68 

242.89 

143.30 

125.99 

4,219.66 

4,900.09 

For  Four  Months  to  February  18, 

1912  . 

1911 
1912 

80.476.32 
80,808.72 

5,980.50 
3,103.78 

4,532.14 

675.77 
813.72 

10,495.92 
3,035.50 

47,0;i3.51 
42,288.80 

Gain 

LOM 

828.40 

2,882.72 

4,532.14 

137.95 

'    7,460.42 

5,344.05 
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It  was  a  coincidence  interesting  to  AmericHn  citizens  that  the  morning 

papers  of  February  12th — Lincoln's  birthday-^announced  the  abdication 

The  Chinese    of  the  Manchu  rulers  of  China,  as  declared  in  an  edict  saying, 

Republic*  ''We  decide  the  form  of  government  to  be  a  constitutional 
republic."  This  same  edict  appointed  Yuan  Shi  Kai  as  president  "to 
organize  a  provisional  government,  consulting  the  people's  army  as  to 
the  union  of  the  five  peoples, — ^Manchus,  Chinese,  Mongolians,  Moham- 
medans and  Tibetans."  Yuan  Shi  Kai's  first  edict  followed  the  next 
day,  declaring  that  China  shall  be  known  henceforth  as  the  Ching  Hwa 
(Chinese  Republic)  and  calling  on  the  Powers  to  recognize  it  as  such. 
Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  having  resigned  his  position  as  head  of  the  republican 
government  at  Nanking — apparently  from  purely  patriotic  reasons — Yuan 
Shi  Kai  was  elected  president  in  his  place. 

Grave  and  deep-seated  difficulties  lie  before  this  little  company  of 
progressives  in  the  midst  of  a  g^eat,  illiterate,  superstitious,  heteroge- 
neous nation.  The  first  manifestation  of  the  dangers  which  threatened 
came  March  1st,  with  the  news  of  mutiny  among  the  soldiers  the  previous 
day,  followed  by  serious  fires,  looting  and  the  killing  of  manynatives  in 
Peking.  Such  conditions  make  the  position  of  our  missionaries  and  of  all 
foreigners  extremely  precarious.  A  cable  that  day  reporting  our  mis- 
sionaries in  Tung-chou  and  Peking  to  be  safe  came  as  a  great  relief.  On 
March  5th  another  reassuring  message  was  received  stating  that  everything 
was  quiet  in  Peking  and  that  the  Mission  was  under  the  protection  of 
American  soldiers.  But  the  situation  is  very  grave  and  gives  much 
cause  for  apprehension. 

The  mind  staggers  before  the  thought  of  the  hoary  Empire  of  the 
Dragon  transformed,  in  name,  into  a  self-governing  people;  and  the  red, 
white  and  blue  of  China's  new  flag  is  a  sight  to  make  the  nations  wonder. 
The  old  order  has  passed,  the  new  order  is  not  established.  No  one  can 
venture  to  prophesy  what  may  transpire  in  the  near  future  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  safe  and  sane  government.  But  yet,  may  we  not  dare  to  hope 
that,  in  time,  greater  liberty,  more  widespread  knowledge  and  greater 
opportunity  to  establish  the  Christian  faith  will  come  in  "the  vast, 
wretched,  wonderful,  ignoble,  splendid"  land  of  China. 

Meanwhile  Central  China  is  in  the  grasp  of  a  mighty  famine.     Three 

China's  Famine    millions  of  people  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation.      The 

Appeal.  floods  of  last  summer  destroyed  the  crops  and  no  harvests 

can  be  hoped  for  until  May.     President  Taft,  as  president  pf  the  Red 
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Cross  in  America,  has  issued  an  appeal,  asking  for  help  for  these  famine 
sufferers,  most  of  whom  are  honest,  hard-working  farmers. 

A  strong  Relief  Committee  in  Shanghai  will  receive  and  disburse  the 
funds  which  will  be  forwarded  through  the  State  Department  at  Wash- 
ington, with  no  deduction  for  expenses. 

Headquarters  for  the  China  Famine  Relief  Committee  in  America  is 
No.  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City;  Treasurer,  Jacob  H.  Schiff. 

One  million  dollars  is  the  sum  desired.  Many  churches  observed 
Sunday,  March  10th,  as  China  Relief  Sunday. 

The  ninth  triennial  conference  of  Woman's  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February 

Triennial  Conference     28th  and  29th.     The  sessions  were  held  in  the  Cov- 

of  Woman's  Boards,  enant  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  except  the  eve- 
ning session  of  Wednesday,  when  an  open  meeting  with  a  large  attendance 
was  held  in  the  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church. 

One  hundred  and  seventeen  delegates,  representing  thirty-eight  Boards, 
registered.  Topics  of  great  interest  were  discussed;  among  these  were, 
**The  Plan  of  Federation,"  presented  by  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Peabody,  '* Co- 
operation with  the  Student  Department  of  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociations," by  Miss  Bertha  Conde  and  others,  and  ** Literature  for 
Women  of  the  Orient,"  by  Miss  Clementina  Butler. 

Notable  addresses  were  made  by  Mrs.  Peabody  on  ''Fruits  of  the 
Jubilee,"  by  Mrs.  Montgomery  on  ''China,  the  Church's  Challenge," 
and  by  Mrs.  H.  S.  Prentiss  Nichols  on  "The  Scientific  Efficiency  of 
Missions." 

Mrs.  W.  F.  McDowell,  president  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  presided  graciously  and  skillfully  throughout 
the  Conference,  and  Miss  Calder  served  as  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  spirit  of  prayer  and  of  personal  consecration  were  marked  through- 
out all  the  sessions,  and  those  in  attendance  felt  it  was  a  gathering  of 
great  value. 

The    ninth    session    of    this    school    for  women's   foreig^n  missionary 
societies  will   open  Friday  evening,  July   12th,  and   close   Friday  noon, 
J^oifblkid        July  19th.      For  preliminary  circular  apply  to  Miss  Stan- 
Summer  School*   wood,  704  Congregational  House,  Boston.      For  accom- 
modations, rooms  and  board,  apply  to  Mr.  A.  G.  Moody,  East  Northfield, 
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By  invitation  of  the  ladies  of  the  auxiliary  in  Wellesley,  Mass.,  the 
semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  will  be  held  in 
Semi-annual  the  Congregational  Church  of  that  delightful  town,  May 
at  Wellesley*  sixteenth.  Further  details  of  the  meeting  will  be  given  in 
the  May  number  of  our  magazine.  Large  delegations  from  as  wide  a 
circuit  as  possible  will  be  expected  and  cordially  welcomed.  .There 
will  be  a  basket  lunch. 

It  is  certainly  a  pleasure  to  announce  that  the  efforts  made  by  our 
friends  in  various  places  during  the  year  have  resulted  in  an  increase  of 

A  Gain  in      nearly  thirteen  hundred  subscribers  to  Life  and  Light.     In 

Sttbscribefs*  point  of  numbers,  the  Central  Church,  Brooklyn,  heads  the 
list  with  over  a  hundred  subscribers,  a  large  proportion  of  them  being 
new.  The  Second  Church,  New  London,  Conn.,  is  a  close  second  with 
ninety-two  names  upon  its  list.  The  Asylum  Church,  Hartford,  has 
made  large  gains.  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  has  doubled  its  numbers  and  re- 
ports no  subscriptions  discontinued.  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  and  Glen  Ridge, 
N.  J.,  have  much  more  than  doubled  their  number  of  subscribers,  and 
doubtless  many  other  societies  would  show  a  large  proportion  of  increase, 
Albany,  perhaps,  having  made  the  largest  per  cent  of  advance. 

Our  appreciative  thanks  go  with  this  word  to  everyone  who  has  helped 
to  secure  this  gratifying  gain,  but  let  us  not  forget  that  we  need  seven 
hundred  more  names  to  reach  even  the  modest  goal  of  Two  Thousand 
New  SuBvSCRiBKRS  in  1912.  If  each  society  can  secure  one  more  new 
subscriber  during  April  we  shall  more  than  accomplish  this  result.  With 
April,  the  four  months  end  during  which  we  are  permitted  by  the  post 
office  rules  to  carry  unpaid  subscriptions.  Please  renew  at  once  if  you 
have  not  already  done  so,  for  she  who  pays  quickly  pays  twice  almost 
literally,  in  the  saving  of  time,  postage  and  labor.  Make  check  or  money 
order  payable  to  Helen  vS.  Conley. 

The  wonderful  success  of  interdenominational  study  classes  this  year 
ought  to  lead  many  to  try  the  plan.     New  York,  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia, 

ANewPIan  Brooklyn,  among  large  cities,  and  Montclair,  Beverly,  Newton 
of  Study,  and  Newton  Centre,  are  striking  examples  of  How  to  do  it." 
For  those  circles  of  women  who  find  the  study  of  Dr.  Speer's  book  diffi- 
cult, we  would  advise  that  they  combine  with  other  societies  in  the  town 
or  city  and  ask  the  pastors  to  give  the  lectures.  They  will  gladly  assent 
and  the  course  can  be  covered  in  six  weeks  with  one  lecture  a  week. 
The  only  requirements  are  that  the  members  of  thp  class  have  the  bool( 
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and  read  the  chapter  in  order  to  understand  and  to  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion that  should  follow. 

If  the  study  for  this  year  has  not  been  followed,  we  urge  a  trial  of  this 
plan.  Dr.  Speer's  book  is  quite  too  valuable  to  miss.  We,  as  Christian 
women,  greatly  need  these  lessons.  If  a  community  is  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  several  able  leaders  among  its  women,  or  one  pre-eminently  fitted  to 
take  the  entire  course,  it  will  do  as  well,  though  there  are  certain  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  from  pastoral  leadership. 


CHRIST  THL  ONLY  LIGHT 

BY    ELLA   GILBERT    IVES 


ft 


Miss  Ives,  who  is  the  National  Superintendent  of  the  Department  of  Co-operation 
with  Missionary  Societies,  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  who  is  well  known  in  literary  circles, 
kindly  contributes  this  review  of  Chapter  VI  of  Dr.  Speer's  text-book. 

IN  the  previous  chapters  of  Mr.  Speer's  admirable  book,  he  has  given 
candid  examination  and  generous  appraisal  to  the  non-Christian  reli- 
gions. Each  is  star-like  in  a  sky  that  arches  a  darkened  world.  By  their 
feeble  light,  mankind  gropes  onward  and  upward  through  the  night,  follow- 
ing the  gleam.     Then  suddenly — 

"Day! 
Faster  and  more  fast, 
0*er  night's  brim,  day  boils  at  last : 
Boils,  pure  gold." 

Christ  the  only  Light  puts  out  the  stars.  Chapter  VI  might  be  called 
"Sunrise." 

As  if  to  enhance  the  glory  of  Christianity,  Mr.  Speer  precedes  his  final 
chapter  with  *'  Asia's  Own  Opinion  of  the  non-Christian  Religions,"  given 
by  men  in  whose  hearts  the  day-star  has  arisen.  Nothing  could  lead  up 
with  more  finality  to  the  conclusion  that  the  august  claims  of  Christ  are 
valid, — that  he  and  he  only  is  the  Light  of  the  World. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  book  to  buttress  that  claim  by  the  modern  method  of 
strict  scrutiny  and  fearless  comparison.  The  last  chapter  is  a  climax  of 
cumulative  evidence  and  irrefutable  logic. 

The  difi[iculties  in  the  way  of  a  just  comparison  are  not  minified.  Con- 
clusions reached  by  Oriental  minds  making  similar  comparisons,  are  humbling 
and  instructive.  It  is  well  for  us  to  face  such  facts  and  inferences  as  are 
recorded  by  Uchimura  in  his  Diary  of  •a  Japanese  Convert.  It  begets 
tQlerance  and  sympathy  for  those  without  the  pale,  to  admit  his  charges 
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against  Christendom,  of  pauperism,  gambling,  drunkenness,  thefts  and 
murders — summed  up  in  the  words  of  his  traveled  countrymen,  '*  Christen- 
dom is  a  beastly  l^nd."  To  reply,  "  Christianity  does  not  shelter  or  excuse 
these  evils,"  briqgs  the  retort,  "  Neithier  do  our  religions  sanction  the  im- 
moralities of  thcsr  followers.  They,  too,  point  out  the  path  of  morality 
and  command  u^  to  walk  in  it." 

Let  it  be  coliceded,  then,  that  the  ethical  standards  of  Mohammed, 
Buddha  and  Confucius  are  in  some  particulars  as  lofty  as  those  of  Jesus ; 
that  there  is  truth  to  build  upon  in  their  religions,  and  capacity  for  truth  in 
their  followers.  The  fact  remains  that  there  is  an  immeasurable  difference 
between  the  founders  of  those  religions  and  the  founder  of  Christianity. 
The  living  argument  is  conclusive.  Christ  is  unanswerable.  His  last  com- 
mand is  binding. 

The  author  does  not  fail  to  examine  the  prevalent  and  specious  arguments 
against  that  command — the  Christian's  warrant  for  missionary  enterprise, — 
viz. :  *'  Each  Religion  Best  for  Its  Own  Adherents*' ;  '*  All  Religions  Essen- 
tially One"  ;  ''  Each  Religion  a  Way  to  God  "  ;  "  The  Final  Religion  to  be 
a  Symphony  of  All  Religions." 

Demolishing  to  these  positions  is  the  great  body  of  evidence  gathered  from 
missionaries  at  the  World  Conference  in  Edinburg.  The  final  report  is 
quoted  in  proof  of  the  assertion  that  the  non-Christian  religions  are  chiefly 
valuable  in  revealing  those  elemental  needs  of  the  soul  which  Christianity 
alone  can  satisfy. 

The  Christian  religion  having  been  compared  with  the  non-Christian 
religions  in  its  faith  and  doctrine,  it  is  then  tested  by  its  fruit  and  vitality. 
It  alone  reveals  God  as  holy,  just  and  merciful ;  conceives  of  sin  as  trans- 
gression of  his  will,  and  of  vsalvation  as  conformity  to  that  will.  It  alone 
reveals  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man.  It  alone  ele- 
vates woman  to  her  rightful  plane  of  equality  with  man,  and  recognizes  the 
child  as  the  hope  of  the  race.  If  Christianity  had  done  nothing  else  than  to 
open  a  door  of  hope  to  girls,  it  would  have  an  irresistible  claim  to  the  alle- 
giance of  half  the  human  race. 

This  just  valuation  of  the  sexes,  and  the  discovery  of  the  significance  of 
childhood  are  among  the  Bible's  chief  credentials.  The  Bible  challenges 
comparison  with  the  sacred  books  of  all  time. 

Finally,  Christianity  being  a  life  and  not  a  mere  system,  the  non-Christian 
religions  being  each  a  system  and  not  a  life,  the  two,  strictly  speaking,  are 
incommensurable.  This  fundamental  and  divisive  distinction  is  well  put  by 
UQhin^urt^  in  his  Piary:-^ 
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*'  Christianity  is  more  and  higher  than  Heathenism.  It  is  Heathenism 
plus  Life.  ...  It  of  all  religions  works  from  inside.  It  is  what  Heathen- 
ism has  been  searching  and  groping  after  with  much  weeping.  It  not  only 
shows  us  the  good,  but  it  makes  us  good.  ...  It  provides  us  not  only 
with  the  way,  but  with  the  Life  as  well ;  with  the  Rail  as  well  as  with  the 
Engine." 

The  frontispiece  of  the  book  conveys  the  same  truth.  The  lost  sheep 
hovered  over  by  the  eagle  with  cruel  talons,  is  saved  by  the  good  Shepherd. 
The  crook,  the  halo  about  the  bowed  head,  the  compassionate,  out-stretched 
arm,  belong  to  one  only  among  all  founders  of  religions — the  matchless,  the 
adorable  Christ. 


»•« 
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LLIZA  TALCOTT,  JAPAN.  1873-191 1:  AN  APPRECIATION 

BY    MRS.  JAMES    H.  PETTEE 

NEW  ENGLAND  born  and  bred,  of  the  stanch  old  Puritan  stock  that 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1612  and  settled  in  Connecticut,  with  the  stamp 
of  cultured  womanhood  from  years  as  pupil  and  teacher  at  Miss  Porter's 
still  famous  Farmington  school,  '*our  Miss  Talcott"  brought  across  land 
and  «ea  in  1878  just  the  rare  personality  needed  to  begin  and  carry  on  that 
work  for  the  new  Japan  which  filled  her  heart  and  mind  for  thirty-eight 
long  years. 

One  of  the  first  lady  missionaries  to  take  up  work  for  this  exacting,  crit- 
ical people,  she  early  mastered  the  diflBcult  idioms  of  this  difficult  language 
so  that  when  Dr.  Imbrie*s  Handbook  appeared  in  1880,  the  young 
women  of  the  Okayama  Station  were  wonderfully  helped  in  their  study  by 
the  modest  but  enlightening  comments  and  emendations  *'  to  make  our 
words  and  phrases  more  acceptable  to  the  ears  of  the  Japanese  ladies  "  she 
loved  and  sought  to  reach. 

Well  I  remember  the  condition  on  which  was  granted  to  the  writer,  then 
young  and  green,  permission  to  accompany  Miss  Talcott  in  a  week-end 
visit  to  an  out-station,  a  mountain  village  twenty-five  miles  from  anywhere. 

"  You  may  go  if  you  will  learn  to  use  the  polite  forms  of  salutation,  to 
sit  upon  your  heels  and  bow  to  the  floor,  to  eat  the  native  food  with  the 
native  chopsticks,  and  keep  up  the  reputation  for  good  breeding  which  the 
foreigner  has  in  that  mountain  town.'* 

It  was  worth  the  long  tiresome  jinrikisha  ride,  the  cold,  cheerless  hotel, 
the  bard  bed,  the  poor  food,  and  the  aching  limbs  to  see  the  almost  mascu- 
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line  virility  and  strength  of  body  and  mind,  the  intimate  knowle^e  of  and 
tireless  patience  in  obfieTving  the  forms  and  ceremomes  of  Japanese 
etiquette,  tbe  utter  forgetfulness  of  self,  and  the  wise  and  tender  leading 
into  the  "  Jesus  Way  "  of  the  men  and  women  who  gathered  in  her  room 
from  early  morn  till  far  into  the  night.  It  all  made  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
object  lesson  and  commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  times  both 
ancient  and  modern. 

Miss  Talcott's  parish  was  the  whole  empire,  though  her  first  years  were 
spent  in  Kolie,  where  with  the  help  of  Miss 

©Dudley,  her  fellow-traveler,  she  founded  in 
1875  what  is  now  Kobe  College. 
In  1880  tlie  new  interior  station  of  Oka- 
yama  called  her,  and  all  through  this  prov- 
ince her  spiritual  children  are  still  living 
in  city  and  town,  in  hamlet  and  village. 
Here  she  found  and  saved  the  earnest  little 
Biliie  woman,  Mrs.  Sumiya,once  a  fascina- 
ting geisha,  then  the  petted  mistress  of 
one  of  Okavama's  foremost  citizens.  Like 
a  mother  she  taught  and  cherished  the  girl 
who  literally  gave  up  all  for  Christ,  and 
together  they  two  have  saved  and  blessed 
hundreds  of  the  lonely,  the  sorrowing,  the 
MI3S  EUZA  Talcott  sin-sick  women  of  this  land  of  all  ranks  and 

conditions  in  life.  She  traveled  wearisome 
miles  in  jinrikisha,  in  small  boats,  in  springless  carts,  to  carry  woriis  of 
counsel  ami  comfort  to  her  friends  in  out-of-the-way  places,  and  on  one  such 
occasion  only  her  own  calm  sweetness  and  the  timely  help  of  a  Christian 
neighbor  preserved  her  life  against  an  attack  made  upon  her  with  a  huge 
kitchen  knife  by  cfti  infuriated  husband  who  thought  she  was  trying  to  get 
away  from  him  his  Christian  wife, — one  of  Miss  Talcott's  former  schoolgirls. 
She  knew  no  fear  for  herself.  By  day  and  by  night,  through  crowded 
city  streets  or  lonely  byways,  by  the  betls  of  the  sick,  and  those  dying  of 
fever,  smallixix  or  cholera,  loving,  tender,  helpful,  she  moved  in  her  sweet 
womanly  dignity,  the  magically  so<)thing  touch  of  her  hands  or  the  gentle 
persuasiveness  of  her  voice  bringing  peace  and  quiet  to  sufferer  and  nurse 
alike. 

For  four  years  she  was  the  efficient  evangelistic  head  and  house-mother 
of  the  Doshisha  Nurses'  Training  School.     Patients  and  nurses  alike  still 
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talk  of  her  tender  sympathy,  her.  intuitive  understanding  of  their  peculiar 
needs,  and  the  quick  life-giving  help  rendered  to  all  those  within  her  reach. 

In  1894  during  the  Chino- Japanese  war  she  was  in  Hiroshima,  then  mil- 
itary headquarters,  spending  long  days  in  the  hospitals  cheering  and  nursing 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  keeping  at  her  self-appointed  task  through 
the  heat  of  a  terrible  summer  till  she  was  laid  low  by  the  cholera  raging 
through  tlie  city.  Her  life  was  saved  only  by  her  own  calm  judgment  and 
the  prompt  attention  of  her  physician  and  nurse,  but  she  never  entirely 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  dread  disease. 

Miss  Talcott  never  lost  hold  of  those  she  had  once  known  and  helped. 
Her  correspondence  was  almost  unlimited  and  as  her  spiritual  children 
moved  from  place  to  place,  she  followed  them  with  letters  and  helpful 
books.  Like  Paul,  her  prototype,  she  wrote  to  missionaries  and  Christians 
alike,  commending  to  their  care  those  whom  she  had  loved  and  led  into  the 

light. 

With  all  a  gentlewoman's  love  of  dainty  clothing  and  the  comforts  possi- 
ble in  a  missionary's  life,  many  a  time  has  she  worn  an  old  gown  or  gone 
without  something  greatly  desired  that  she  might  put  a  warm  garment  on 
some  poor  sufferer,  or  quietly  slip  into  the  hand  of  a  fellow  missionary  a 
generous  offering  for  a  needed  charity. 

To  Mr.  Ishii  of  Okayama  Orphanage  she  has  given  freely  for  many  years 
of  her  sympathy,  her  wisdom  and  her  substance.  He  is  and  always  will  be 
loyal  to  her  with  the  love  of  a  samurai.  She  is  the  "  mother  of  his  faith." 
Mr.  Muramatsu's  Home  for  Discharged  Convicts  in  Kobe  has  lost  its  best 
friend.  She  has  stood  by  its  head  in  his  often  discouraj^ing  work,  has 
helped  him  physically,  morally,  financially,  to  an  extent  no  one  can  really 
know. 

In  her  gentle,  deprecating  way,  she  has  also  sometimes  brought  to  the 
notice  of  her  friends  the  needs  of  the  Sakonjo  School  for  the  Blind,  and  we 
who  gave  her  pennies  for  this  knew  she  was  giving  not  only  dollars,  but  her 
own  precious  time  and  waning  strength. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  frail  and  worn  and  weary,  she  returned  to  America. 
After  several  years  of  patient  resting  and  recuperating  with  the  sisters  and 
others  of  the  family  circle  so  dear  to  her. heart,  she  recovered  sufficiently  to 
gp  to  Hawaii.  In  that  genial  climate  she  was  able  for  two  or  three  years 
to  reach,  comfort  and  lead  to  her  beloved  Master  hundreds  of  the  Japanese 
toilers,  who  welcomed  her  Japanese  tongue  and  Japanese  ways  as  a  message 
from  their  own  far  country. 

We  wanted  her  back  in  Japan,  we  needed  her,  and  she  reluctantly 
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obeyed  the  call  to  the  Woman's  Bible  ^School  in  Kobe,  for  the  work  in 
which  Blie  was  then  engaged  was  always  the  dearest  to  her  heart. 

In  1902  she  began  teaching  the    Bible  women,  and  a  glance  into    her 
well-stocked  library  shows  she  not  only  taught  but  studied,  keeping  abreast 


From  left  to  right :   Miss   Barrowe,   Miss  Parmelee, 
Dr.  J.  D.  Davis,  MisK  Talcott,  Miss  Julia  Uulick 

PhoWgrlrh  ^^f"  »>  Ari.na,  1906 

of  the  best  thought  i>f  tin-  titnos  in  her  own  di-purtment  of  Bible  research 
and  practical  cviiii^clistic  jiinise-to-liousc  visitation. 

Her  unl>oiin(!ud  faith  in  human  nutiirc  :tnd  charity  for  the  erring  were 
proverbial,  and  rarely  did  she  luse  heart  even  uvt-r  the  worst  case.  She 
was  always  sci-king  ti)  lind  tlif  best  and  nu.st  helpful  t-nvironment  for  all  her 
many  weak  or  sinning  chil.lren. 

Her  last  illness  was  brief.  Willi  characteristic  wH-forgetfulness  she 
Rsked  the  doctor  to  give  her  something  to  keep  her  going  for  six  months 
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more.  But  even  her  indomitable  spirit  could  no  longer  rule  its  frail  tene- 
ment of  clay.  After  a  few  weeks  of  pain  and  weariness,  happy  in  the  lov- 
ing ministrations  of  ^^  her  own"  here  on  the  field,  she  fell  on  sleep  with  the 
setting  sun  on  November  first. 

Three  days  later,  we  to  whom  Japan  without  Miss  Talcott  seemed  almost 
impossible  gathered  in  the  flower-filled  room  of  the  dear  home  at  No.  59, — 
*'  Saints'  Rest"  we  have  called  it  for  years.  It  was  the  Gulick  home  from 
which  dear  old  Peter  Gulick  and  his  wife  the  mission  " Grandma"  went  to 
their  heavenly  reward  so  long  ago.  The  sainted  Miss  Dudley  left  her  bene- 
diction of  peace  within  its  sheltering  walls,  and  now  the  memory  of  Miss 
Talcott's  blessed  life  of  ministry  will  rest  there  too.  Miss  Barrows,  last 
of  the  trio,  is  still  its  serene  and  gracious  head. 

Hundreds  of  "our  mission's  Saint  Eliza's"  pupils  and  friends,  foreign 
and  Japanese,  brought  together  by  a  common  sorrow,  awaited  her  last  com- 
ing to  Kobe  College  Chapel.  Twenty  or  more  of  the  college  girls  carried 
before  her  the  crowns  and  crosses,  the  beautiful  floral  offerings  of  her  loving 
friends.  A  short  impressive  service  in  both  languages,  under  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  Pettee  and  Rev.  Mr.  Nagasaka  of  the  Bible  School,  sounded  the  note 
of  triumph,  and  the  hymns  she  loved,  the  Japanese  version  of  "  He  Leadeth 
Me"  and  that  grand  old  English  chorus  *'  For  all  the  saints  who  from  their 
labors  rest"  and  Tennyson's  immortal  "Crossing  the  Bar"  reminded  us  all 
of  her  daily  psalm  of  life. 

When  at  noon  of  that  bright  November  day  we  laid  her  to  rest  on  the 
sunny  hillside  overlooking  the  harbor  of  Kobe  the  Beautiful,  a  day  memo- 
rable in  our  mission  annals  as  the  anniversary  of  the  translation  of  our 
soldier-priest,  Dr.  Davis,  just  the  year  before,  and  in  1900  of  our  hero-saint. 
Dr.  Gordon,  both  names  indissolubly  connected  with  Dr.  Neesima's 
Doshisha  University,  we  felt  for  her  it  was  not  the  end,  but  only  the  begin- 
ning of  a  wider,  nobler,  higher  service,  in  ways  we  know  not  of,  for  the 
Master  in  whose  footsteps  she  had  followed,  for  like  him  she  went  about 
doing  good. 

Who  can  measure  the  life  and  influence  of  her  labors  on  the  future  of 
this  land  she  loved  even  unto  death  ? 


-»^« 


"1  «n  tte  reMrrcction,  atib  tfie  Utt :  t)e  tfiat  fielitbetti  <n  me,  tfiougfi  f)t  taiere  beab,  pet  KtiaU  f)t 
Itbe: 
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UNDLR  MEENATCHI'S  SHADOW 


lApril 


BY    KATE   (;.    l.AMSON 

In  Mek.vatciii's  Temple 

PROBABLY  no  more  splendid  example  of  Hindu  architecture  exists  tlian 
that  found  in  the  great  Mecnatclii  temple  in  Madura.  Covering  a  vast 
area,  it  holds  within  its  gates  great  passages  and  halls,  wonderful  for  carving 
and  ornitmeiilal  work,  the  golden  lily  tank  of  holy  waters  wherein  tlie 
devotees  of  the  goddess  and  her.  sacred  eleptiants  bathe,  statues  of  "  gods 


many  "  in  every  conceivahle  situation  ami  attitude,  and  the  innermost  shrine, 
which  is  the  dwelling  place  of  the  goddess. 

Humanity  swarms  through  the  dark  passages.  Atthcentranceand  filling 
one  of  the  must  l>eautiful  halls  of  the  temple  are  stalls  where  wares  of  every 
kind  are  exposed  fur  sale.  A  row  uf  shrilt-voiced  parrots  with  brilliant 
plumage,  gifts  to  the  goddess  from  many  hinds,  leads  out  from  a  point  near 
the  inner  shrine.  Through  the  noon  hours  prostrate  figures  may  be  seen 
lying  on  the  pavements  wrapped  in  sound  slumber  rather  than  in  abundance 
of  garments ! 
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A  woman  is  going  nine  times  around  a  small  shrine,  dropping  an  offer- 
ing of  flowers  or  rice  with  each  circuit.  This  statue  is  of  Kali,  the  de- 
stroyer, who  brings  pestilence  and  trouble.  The  worshiper  is  trying  to 
appease  her,  perhaps  in  behalf  of  the  health  and  safety  of  some  member  of 
her  family. 

Most  sacred  of  all  is  a  small  foul-smelling  tank  where  fall  the  drippings 
of  rancid  oil  and  milk  and  butter  used  in  bathing  the  idol.  To  drink  this 
polluted  mixture  is  to  acquire  infinite  merit,  and  the  faithful  may  frequently 
be  seen  so  engaged,  while  to  the  visitor  from  a  Christian  land  merely  to  pass 
by  the  place  is  almost  unendurable. 

Meenatchi's  People 

Outside  the  temple  the  streets  are  thronged  with  the  daily  life  of  the 
people  who  are  followers  of  Hinduism.  Every  occupation  goes  on  by  the 
road  in  front  of  the  mud  or  stucco  houses.  An  indolent,  self-satisfied  form 
of  existence  seems  to  prevail  except  where  trades  are  being  rather  diligently 
plied. 

Are  these  people  happy  in  their  simple  lives  and  is  it  best  to  leave  them 
'undisturbed?  An  aged  woman  passes,  body  bent  at  right  angles  from 
carrying  too  heavy  burdens  on  the  head.  The  crowd  jostles  her,  but  no  one 
cares  or  lifts  a  hand  to  help  a  cripple,  while  a  leper's  cry  for  alms  passes 
unheeded.  A  body  with  gaudy  coverings  is  carried  by  with  chanting  and 
beating  of  tom-toms  on  the  way  to  the  burning  ghat.  Obscene  monuments 
adorned  with  flowers  by  worshipers  appear  with  startling  frequency,  and 
over  all  falls  the  shadow  of  Meenatchi,  baleful,  poisonous. 

The  Breath  of  a  New  Life 

Out  from  this  smothering  atmosphere,  out  from  this  *' bondage  of  cor- 
ruption," jt  is  with  a  sense  of  drinking  a  deep  draught  of  fresh,  pure  air 
that  we  turn  into  the  gateway  of  a  mission  compound  and  drive  up  to  the 
door  of  the  shining  white  building  which  is  Capron  Hall,  the  home  of  our 
Mangalapuram  girls'  school  in  Madura.  "  Place  of  blessing"  is  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  name  of  the  school,  and  such  it  proves  itself  to  be  to  hun- 
dreds of  girls  who  pass  through  its  courses  of  study.     (See  frontispiece.) 

Little  children  at  their  work  and  games  in  the  pretty  new  kindergarten 
room,  older  girls  in  every  standard  from  the  lowest  to  the  advanced  high 
and  normal  classes, — all  show  in  greater  or  less  degree  the  effect  of  the 
reig^  of  order,  cleanliness,  uprightness  and  intelligence  into  which  they 
have  come. 
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Thank  God  there  is  such  a  place  where  the  Runlight  of  his  trutli  may 
shiDe  upon  these  girls  bom  in  the  inalarin]  shadows  of  a  false  religion. 
"The  Chief  Corner  Stone" 

Again  we  turn  from  the  filth  and  turmoil  of  the  street  into  a  doorway 
and  pass  through  to  a  space  filled  with  building  material.  Native  Christian 
workers  as  well  as  members  of  the  niissionarj- circle  are  gathered  witli  a 
Inrge  representation  of  children  who  are  attendants  at  the  West  Gate  day 


and  Sunday  schools.  On  all  siiles,  on  wallp,  roofs,  and  every  available 
space  stauil,  crowding,  the  people  not  touched  by  Christianity  but  eager  on- 
lookers at  this  manifestation  of  it.  Kxercise.s  follow  and  at  the  end  Mist 
Day  lays  the  comer  stone  of  a  new  building  for  our  West  Gate  school. 
The  thought  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  comer  stone,  is  set  before  this  varied 
audience,  and  we  hope  a  new  era  will  open  with  this  important  day  for  the 
tield  covered  in  the  heart  of  Mjidura  City  by  this  school. 

Another  aftennK>n  is  spent  in  going  with  Miss  Swift  and  her  Bible  women 
into  some  of  the  homes  of  her  pupils.  A  Moliammcdim  house  is  first 
visited.     Six  women,  the  wives  of  ihe  men  of  the  household,  are  the  pnpili. 


'S"^] 
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They  form  a  striking  picture,  dressetl  in  their 
Kitting  on  the  floor,  listening  intently  as  Miss  S 


brilliant  silks  and  jewelry, 
M'ift  hears  tlieir  lessons  and 


thc-n  ill  language  suited  to  their  understanding  tells  iliem  the  story  of  the 
maiTJRgc  ;»t  Cana  of  Galilee. 

Tlie  next  is  a  silk  weaver's  Uonse.  Thirty  or  more  crowd  in  to  see  aod 
hear.  They  bring  the  visitor  a  picture  and  an  image  and  present  these  gifts 
a  little  shamefacedly  as  "  the  gods  we  used  to  wor.-hip." 


I^iJ] 
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The  family  cow  trots  briskly  tlirough  the  room  while  the  class  is  in  ses- 
sion, entering  by  the  front  door  from  the  street  and  leaving  by  the  rear,  but 
not  a  ripple  is  caused  upon  the  surface  by  an  occurrence  so  common  as  this. 
A  room  on  a  house  top  shelters  the  third  class.  Only  three  or  foor  are  in- 
cluded in  it,  and  they  are  be^nners  with  all  the  things  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  new  and  strange  to  them.  The  seed  is  sown  with  the  same  faithful- 
ness in  each  of  the  three  places,  and  the  results  are  left  with  Him  who  gives 
the  increase. 

Lightening  the  Darknkss 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  densely  populated  city  that  the  work  goes  on. 

One  entire  day  is  spent  with  Miss 

Root  in  her  bandy  and  in  villages 
^lere  her  Bible  women  labor. 
Her  gospel  tent  is  spread  to  give 
shelter  "from  the  burning  of  the 
noon-tide  heat,"  and  the  Bible 
women  come  there  to  honor  the 
guests  with  garlands  and  limes 
and  expressions  of  gratitude  lo  the 
Board  which  makes  their  work 
possible. 

With  Miss  Root  and  these 
humble  workers  we  thread  our 
way  through  the  narrow  lanes  of 
villages  where  the  shadow  of 
Meenatcbi  falls  dark.  A  few  mud 
houses  open  their  doors  to  bid  us 
welcome.  We  stoop  to  gain  en- 
trance through  the  low  doorways. 
A  crowd  of  learners  and  onlook- 
ers fill  a  tiny  mud-walled  room, 
the  floor  is  the  earth,  the  ceiling 
is  rough  thatch.  The  same  sk  ry 
of  the  supply,  unfailing,  for  every 

need  in  every  land  and  age  is  told  again,  and  the  scene  repeats  itself  in 
other  houses.  The  adaptability  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  marvel 
forced  home  upon  us  at  every  turn,  A  dispenser  of  simple  remedies  for 
bodily  ailments  accompanies  Miss  Root.     Words  pointing  the   sufferers  lo 
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the  Great  Physician  are  first  spoken  and  then  the  gentle  ministry  of  healing 
goes  on  while  Miss  Root  goes  from  house  to  house. 

The  Beloved  Physician 

Close  to  Meenatchi's  Temple  rises  a  simple  two-storied  building,  hospital 
and  dispensary  connected.  Here  it  is  not  only  "  at  even  when  the  sun  was 
set "  that  the  sick  press  about  the  representative  of  Him  who  healed  our 
diseases  while  upon  earth,  but  at  every  hour  of  the  twenty-four  they  come 
to  plead  for  the  help  of  Dr.  Parker  who  cannot  say  no  to  a  human  need. 
During  her  absence  on  furlough  Dr.  Katherine  Scolt  is  filling  the  saipe  large 
place,  teaching  the  lesson  of  the  compassionate  Saviour  to  those  who  find 
no  pity  at  Meenatchi's  hands. 

"  The  Day  is  at  Hand  " 

Can  shadows  so  dense  and  deadly  ever  be  dispelled  we  ask  each  other? 
Slowly  but  surely  center  after  center  of  Christian  work  makes  answer,  As 
comes  the  dawn,  the  Sun  of  F!.ighteousness  is  rising  over  India.  The  noon- 
day is  not  yet,  but  the  time  will  surely  come  when  the  shadow  of  Meenatchi 
shall  give  place  to  the  brooding  tenderness  of  the  God  of  gods  under  the 
shadow  of  whose  wings  we  find  life  and  peace. 


o 


A  PLACE  OF  SUNLIGHT 

ANATOLIA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

BY   ALICE    B.   CALDWELL,  MAHSOVAN,  TURKEY 

NE  day  early  in  the  fall  while  walking  in  the  school  garden  I  noticed 
two  little  girls  strolling  up  and  down  the  path  arm  in  arm.  They 
were  chattering  in  their  vivacious  way  and  one  of  them  was  making  her 
crochet  needle  fly  as  fast  as  her  tongue.  On  my  inquiring  what  she  was 
making  she  held  up  a  dainty  bag,  and  several  little  interpreters  informed  me 
that  it  was  for  the  Christian  Endeavor  Bazaar.  After  that  day  I  saw  many 
busy  fingers  on  the  playground  making  the  most  of  the  hours  out  of  doors. 

The  Junior  Endeavorers  help  to  support  a  little  girl  in  a  Chinese  school 
and  they  were  getting  ready  for  a  bazaar  to  help  make  the  money  for  their 
adopted  child.  As  the  older  girls  were  also  intending  to  have  a  bazaar  in 
order  to  buy  books,  it  seemed  best  to  combine  the  two. 

On  December  17th,  therefore,  the  gymnasium  of  the  beautiful  new 
building  at  Anatolia  Girls*  School  was  a  busy,  buzzing  hive  of  big  girls  and 
little  girls,  all  intent — but  courteously  intent — upon  enticing  us  to  a  prodigal 
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expenditure  of  our  paras.  I  bought  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  cookie  for  ten 
paras — a  little  over  one  cent — from  the  cake  table  to  the  right  of  the 
entrance.  The  candy  table  stood  in  front  of  the  large  south  windows,  and 
a  table  of  *'handvorks'*  in  front  of  the  east  window.  It  was  the  first 
bazaar  ever  held  here,  and  at  first  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  it ;  but  almost  everything  was  sold  in  a  little  over  an  hour,  the  little  girls 
gaining  two  liras^  or  about  $9,  and  the  older  girls  seven  llras. 

The  gymnasium  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  rooms  in  South  Hall.  It  is 
large  and  sunny  and  cheerful ;  and,  in  addition  to  its  regular  use,  it  makes 
a  fine  reception  hall,  as  well  as  a  place  for  the  Christian  Endeavor  socials 
and  the  little  entertainments  given  by  the  girls. 

The  rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  South  Hall  open  off  a  square  central  hall, 
which  is  lighted  by  the  windows  in  the  tower  above,  and  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  open  court  in  the  majority  of  Oriental  houses.  Near  the  front 
entrance  on  the  north  is  the  office,  very  simply  furnished  with  a  sedir,  a 
desk,  some  chairs,  a  stove,  and  a  practice  piano.  There  are  also  a  few 
small  pictures,  and  a  pretty  rug  which  the  girls  presented  to  the  school  last 
spring.  Here  the  principal  holds  her  sessions  with  the  young  housekeepers 
and  the  proctors  who  bring  to  her  their  difficulties  and  talk  over  their  prob- 
lems with  her.  The  girls  of  the  four  upper  classes  live  in  South  Hall  and 
have  a  well-organized  system  of  self-government;  they,  however, •  need 
much  good  counsel  and  wise  and  constant  supervision.  Here  too  the 
teachers  meet  every  Monday  afternoon  at  their  own  request,  to  study  with 
the  principal  some  book  like  Rational  Livings  and  to  discuss  the  grave 
questions  confronting  the  women  of  this  land. 

In  the  bright,  airy  schoolroom  which  occupies  the  full  length  of  the 
western  side  of  the  building,  the  girls  gather  for  prayers,  for  study,  and  to 
*'  give  examinations,"  It  is  well  lighted  by  large  double  windows  around 
three  sides,  and  is  furnished  with  pretty  desks  made  at  the  Wickes 
Industrial  Shop  of  Anatolia  College. 

I  have  attended  some  interesting  meetings  in  this  room — Christian  En- 
deavor prayer  meetings  and  socials,  when  the  room  was  crowded  with 
rosy-cheeked  girls,  full  of  life  and  confidence  in  the  future ;  a  mid-summer 
meeting  of  women  from  the  mission  and  from  the  city,  who  had  gathered 
•  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  carrying  on  relief  work  during  the  cholera 
epidemic ;  the  consecration  meeting  just  before  the  opening  of  the  schools, 
when  teachers,  nurses  and  officials  all  came  together  to  dedicate  themselves 
anew  to  the  service  of  the  Master. 

To  me,  a  stranger  upon  the  mission  field,  this  gathering  of  those  in  places 
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of  responsibility  wax  toucliinij;  beyond  \viirds.  I  saw  tliere  men  and  women 
who  had  stood  iindinchin<irat  their  post  in  time  uf  massacre,  who  had  fought 
hack  tlie  cholera,  and  had  faced  death  in  many  forms,  bnt  hardest  of  all  had 
borne  the  strain  of  iseeing  nei'ds  they  were  helpless  to  relieve,  cif  miKunder- 
standinj^s  in  this  cmmtry  and  in  America,  and  of  haviii|r,  in  addition  to  their 


lica\_v  respoiisihilily  oil  the  lidd,  tt)  wri 
their  ftirloiifth  >eiir  to  raising  money  fin 
wideninf^  mission  work. 

On  the  (jroiind  flc.r  of  South  Hall  ll 
rooms,  the  wash  ri>om,  the  jicwin^  roon 
Thev  are  all  well  liKhte.!  ami  ventilated. 


peals  fur  help  and  to  devot 
pressing  demands  of  an  evei 


rooms,  practice 
ic  science  room. 
of  the  American 
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teachers  gave  each  other  Itciichi-s  for  the 
presents. 

In  the  wash  room  there  is  one  long 
faucets.  The  girls  run  down  with  their  tc 
faces  under  one  of  tlie  tnps;  for  the  peopli 


mis,  fur  Christnias 

rough  witli  six  or  eight 
•y  morning  to  wash  their 
:ountr_v  do  not  ordinarily 


use  Imsins,  hut  prefer  to  wash  in  running  water.  There  is  a  Turkish  li:ith 
in  the  compound  for  the  use  of  the  college  and  girls'  school,  and  ever\-l>oily 
has  a  right  to  one  Turkish  bath  a  week  for  the  sinn  of  two  cents. 

When  I  arrived  last  fidl  the  new  Iniilding  was  not  quite  tinishcd.  Mi>s 
Willard  was  in  constant  demand  hy  all  grades  of  workmen:  %he  was 
teacliing  most  of  Miss  Jaynes'  classes  as  well  as  her  own :  and  \\as  looking 
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after  every  detail  of  the  complicated  machinery  of  four  schools.  It  was  a 
busy  time  for  her. 

I  remember  one  instance  when  she  was  called  from  the  class  room  by  a 
workman  in  white.  The  men  of  this  country  have  a  custom  of  removing 
their  outer  garments  when  at  work.  The  plaster  had  fallen  from  one  of 
the  ceilings,  and  Miss  Willard  must  say  how  much  of  the  remainder  must 
come  down. 

Some  men  were  putting  up  an  iron  railing.  "It  is  good/'  said  one. 
"  Yes,"  replifed  the  other,  " but  the  big  teacher  will  come;  she  will  squint 
one  eye ;  she  will  put  the  other  eye  down  and  look  along  the  top ;  also  she 
will  say  it  is  not  straight  and  it  must  come  down."  The  "Madama"  did 
come  and  find  it  all  askew ;  and  it  came  down. 

Xhe  domestic  science  room  is  provided  with  a  good  American  stove, 
ttiree  white  pine  tables  made  at  the  shop,  several  benches,  and  a  set  of 
shelves  for  the  kitchen  utensils.  Here  the  girls  of  the  preparatory  school 
learn  to  iron,  and  the  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  have  courses  in 
cooking,  the  care  of  the  kitchen  and  of  the  hQme,  laying  the  table  and 
serving  meals,  and  also  in  preparing  food  for  the  sick. 

There  is  a  fine  course  in  sewing  in  Anatolia  Girls'  School.  Beginning  in 
the  first  preparatory  class  a  girl  must  learn  all  the  stitches  requisite  for 
plain  sewing  and  darning;  she  has  each  piece  of  work  examined  and 
graded.  If  she  does  these  satisfactorily  and  makes  an  apron,  a  handker- 
chief, and  a  simple  garment  for  a  child,  she  has  the  privilege  of  joining  the 
girls'  fancy  work  class  in  the  schoolroom  of  South  Hall.  The  juniors  and 
seniors  learn  to  cut  and  fit  garments  and  to  make  dresses.  There  is  also  a 
course  in  dressmaking  offered  to  girls  who  are  unable  to  take  regular  school 
work.  They  do  some  studying  in  the  morning  and  spend  every  afternoon 
in  the  sewing  room. 

The  dormitories  and  the  teachers'  rooms  on  the  second  floor  open  from 
the  gallery  which  runs  around  three  sides  of  the  central  hall.  The  stairs 
take  up  the  fourth  side.  The  girls*  parlor  and  the  sick  room  are  also  on 
this  floor.  There  is  a  fire  in  the  girls'  parlor  when  study  hour  is  over,  and 
there  they  gather  for  their  fun.  On  Sunday  afternoon  the  juniors  and 
seniors  have  their  Sunday-school  lesson  in  this  room,  the  girls  sitting  on  the 
pretty  sedir  which  runs  all  around  the  four  sides,  and  the  teacher  in 
the  sole  chair  in  the  center,  with  a  tiny  table  to  break  the  space  between 
her  and  her  audience.  No  doubt  both  teachers  and  girls  will  always 
remember  their  Sabbath  talks  together  in  the  sunshine  of  that  clean  white 
room. 
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One  of  the  girls  has  cliarge  of  the  Bick  room  and  takes  care  of  those  who 
have  colds  or  sore  throats  or  minor  troubles  that  a  fire  and  a  little  nursing 
will  cure.  More  serious  cases  that  require  a  thermometer  and  professional 
service  are  brought  to  Fritcber  Hall  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
trained  nurse ;  and  prolonged  diseases  are  taken  to  the  hospital — these  are 
rare,  however. 

From  the  east  windows  of  the  hospital  room  in  South  Hall  there  is  a 
beautiful  view  across  the  red  roofs  of  the  city  stra^ling  down  the  hill,  and 
over  the  wide  plain  to  beautiful  old  Ak  Dagh,  the  highest  peak  in  this  part 
of  the  country.     From  the  southern  windows  one  has  a  fine  view  of  the 


King  School  fur  the  Deaf  and  of  one  of  the  minarets  from  which  sixteen 
years  ago  the  noon  call  to  prayer  was  the  signal  for  the  beginning  of  the 


Last  year  just  before  Thanksgiving  the  patrons  and  the  friends  of  our 
school  were  invited  to  a  service  of  thanksgiving  for  the  new  building — not 
a  dedication  service,  it  was  explained,  because  the  money  had  been  dedicated 
to  the  Master  from  the  beginning.  At  that  time  all  the  rooms  were  thrown 
open  to  the  ladies  for  inspection,  the  gentlemen  being  strictly  limited  to  the 
rooms  on  the  first  and  the  ground  floors.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  visite<l 
the  dormitories  and  I  was  greatly  interested  in  them.  They  are  as  clean  as 
whitewash  and  soap  and  water  can  make  them,  and  have  large  windows 
which  admit  plenty  of  sunshine  and  fresh  air. 
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They  are  bare  except  for  the  little  iron  beds  and  the  long  rows  o£  little 
closets  of  wood  and  plaster  built  out  in  the  room.  Each  girl  has  her  own 
bed  and  her  own  closet  at  the  head  of  it.  That  day  the  white  cotton  cur- 
'  tains  were  drawh  aside  and  the  shelves  displayed  in  all  their  glory  of  fancy 
paper  decorations,  on  which  were  set  out  the  photographs,  colored  pictures, 
and  all  the  trinkets  dear  to  the  hearts  of  girls.  Their  best  dresses  and 
wraps  hung  on  three  hooks  at  the  side,  and  the  tiny  wooden  stool  with 
which  each  closet  is  furnished  was  concealed  by  a  gay  Oriental  covering. 

American  girls  would  be  interested  in  the  beds.  The  school  furnishes  a 
straw  mattress  and  a  spread  for  each  bed,  and  the  girls  bring  another 
mattress  stuffed  with  wool  or  cotton  or  rags,  and  a  very  thick  comfortable 
over  which  they  sew  the  upper  sheet.  But  the  pillows !  1  went  from  bed 
to  bed  to  examine  them.  They  are  usually  about  three  or  four  feet  long 
and  about  sixteen  inches  wide,  and  are  covered  with  very  brilliant  material. 
Over  this  bright  cover  is  drawn  a  pillowcase  open  at  both  ends  and  much 
shorter  than  the  pillow.  The  girls  vie  with  each  other  in  making  elaborate 
trimmings  for  the  ends  of  the  cases. 

I  saw  every  variety  of  handmade  lace  imaginable,  1  think — the  most 
intricate  patterns  in  crochet,  in  needle  lace,  and  in  pillow  or  torchon  lace. 
Last  year  in  passing  through  the  dormitories  of  Fritcher  Hall  I  noticed 
several  beds  with  ropes  stretched  along  the  sides,  and  I  was  very  much 
puzzled.  Later  I  learned  that  most  of  the  girls  sleep  on  the  floor  or  on  a 
sedir  at  home,  and  the  little  girls  are  sometimes  afraid  of  falling.  That 
accounted  for  the  ropes. 

The  older  girls,  who,  before  last  year,  were  crowded  almost  to  suffoca- 
tion with  the  younger  girls  in  Fritcher  Hall,  perhaps  appreciate  South  Hall 
more  than  any  others  can ;  but  all  the  girls  look  forward  eagerly  to  the 
happy  day  when  they  shall  march  proudly  over  to  the  new  building  with 
their  beds  and  all  their  treasures.  They  enjoy  the  quiet  and  the  restfulness 
of  the  new  home  after  the  noisy  chatter  of  the  little  girls ;  and  the  disgrace 
of  being  sent  back  to  live  in  their  old  quarters  again  for  a  week,  is  quite 
enough  to  convince  the  most  lawless  that  it  is  wisest  to  be  obedient. 

If  1  were  asked  to  characterize  the  new  building  in  a  few  words,  I  should 
not  mention  the  scantiness  of  the  furniture,  and  the  bareness  of  the  walls; 
but  I  think  I  should  call  it  '*  a  place  where  simshine  continually  dwells." 


-»^«- 


The  return  of  Easter  should  be  to  the  Christian  life  the  call  of  a  trumpet. 
It  is  the  news  of  a  great  victory.  It  is  the  solution  of  a  great  perplexity. 
It  is  the  assurance  of  a  great  triumph. — Frederick  Temple, 
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Elizabeth  S*  Pcrfdnt  writesiroin  Foochow : — 

When  the  news  of  Foochow's  surrender  reached  Diong-loh,  the  long- 
fingernailed  magistrate  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  was  the  proper  method 
of  procedure.  The  Court  Annals  did  not  record  such  an  event;  so  he 
opened  wide  the  prison  doors,  released  every  convict,  thief,  murderer, 
vagabond,  and  civil  offender ;  gave  money  for  the  expenses  to  their  homes ; 
and  retired  to  his  chamber  to  await  developments.  Next  day  word  came 
that  Foochow  City  gates  were  closed  at  night,  and  temporary  wooden  gates 
were  erected  at  intervals  along  the  principal  streets ;  so  our  magistrate  pro- 
ceeded to  do  likewise. 

That  night  I  was  returning  from  Mrs.  Beach's  home  at  the  girls'  school 
a  mile  outside  the  city,  where  I  had  stopped  for  supper  on  the  way  home 
from  a  village.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  I  came  upon  a  squad  of  soldiers — 
such  their  clothing  labelled  them — who,  with  Chinese  lanterns  hung  on 
sticks  over  their  shoulders,  and  armed  with  bundles  of  rods,  were  patrolling 
the  streets  in  company  with  the  magistrate.  They  crowded  together  to 
allow  my  chair  to  pass,  then  fell  in  behind. 

When  we  reached  the  city — east  gate — it  was  closed,  a  sight  unknown 
by  the  oldest  inhabitant.  I  immediately  remembered  the  many  broken 
places  in  the  wall  near  my  house,  where  one  could  easily  walk  in,  but 
before  I  could  give  direction  to  the  coolies,  a  soldier  said,  ''  You  can  go  in 
by  the  south  gate  to-night,  but  to-morrow  at  this  time  that  will  be  closed 
also."  So  with  a  grateful  *'  thank  you  "  I  started  to  skirt  the  wall  to  the 
south  gate,  expecting  to  be  challenged  by  a  formidable  guard  at  this  opening 
into  the  city.  It  was  perfectly  dark,  not  a  guard  to  be  seen,  or  torch,  and 
we  passed  in  unnoticed.  Thus  did  they  guard  our  little  city  against  the 
threatening  calamity. 

In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  precautions,  so  the  fear  among  the 
common  people  increased.  Each  section  of  the  town  hired  watchmen  to 
walk  the  streets  from  dark  to  dawn,  beating  the  pavement  with  a  bamboo 
stick,  and  striking  a  gong  to  drive  away  thieves  and  fire  bugs.  The  night 
was  divided  into  three  watches.  Two  tnen  patrolled  together,  one  using 
the  bamboo  stick,  the  other  the  gong.  From  nine  to  twelve  we  heard,  one 
— rtwo— one.      Then   the   gong  sounded.      From  twelve  to  three    in  the 
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morning  it  was,  two— one — two— one,  two,  Gong  1  From  three  to  six  in 
the  morning,  one,  two — one,  two— one,  two,  three — gong  I  The  racket 
was  continuous,  so  tliat  I  could  not  sleep  the  first  two  nights. 

I  might  have  become  accustomed  to  it  had  not  the  Consul's  letter  just  then 
ordered  us  to  come  to  Foochow  without  delay.  A  communication  from 
the  De  Facto  Government  saying  that  they  could  not  be  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  foreigners  in  the  out-stations,  was  the  cause  of  our  recall.  Since 
then  an  order  from  the  Peking  Legation  has  come,  with  the  same  purport. 
Nearly  all  foreigners  have  already  arrived  in  Foochow. 

Our  countryside  is  very  quiet  and  law-abiding  under  the  new  regime. 
Our  absence  from  our  stations  is  really  the  greatest  cause  for  alarm  among 
the  ChinCvse,  but  I  suppose  we  must  wait  until  the  North  and  \"angtze  Valley 
is  quiet  before  we  can  return. 

It  has  been  very  pleasant  indeed  to  have  Ruth  Ward  Beach  at  Diong-loh. 
She  has  taken  the  girls*  school,  so  is  really  continuing  in  W.  B.  M. 
work,  even  though  under  the  parent  board. 

Christmas  we  country  folk  were  to  get  the  dinner,  inviting  the  city  people, 
to  whom  we  are  so  often  indebted  for  hospitality.  Mrs.  Kinnear  gave  us 
the  use  of  her  house,  and  Misses  P\ink,  Mcebokl  and  I  were  to  manage 
the  affair.  There  were  to  be  about  fifty  plates.  It  was  the  first  time  our 
entire  mission,  including  Shao-wu,  has  been  together  for  such  an  affair  in 
a  great  many  years.  ... 

I  reached  Foochow  November  14th,  and  the  next  day  came  into  the 
walled  city  to  our  American  Board  Compound,  where  Dr.  Kinnear's  Hos- 
pital has  been  headquarters  for  the  Red  Cross,  and  have  been  helping  there. 
Excitement  had  subsided  before  I  arrived.  Ten  men  had  died,  seven  limbs 
had  been  amputated ;  many  had  recovered  enough  to  be  discharged  from 
the  wards  to  return  as  out-patients  to  the  daily  clinics.  In  all  we  liave  had 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  patients,  of  whom  seventy-five  have  been  in 
the  wards.  Now  the  number  is  reduced  to  about  twenty  in-patients ;  others 
come  to  the  daily  clinic  for  treatment. 

One  man,  a  Manchu  soldier  from  the  garrison  near  Diong-loh,  developed 
tetanus  from  a  deep  bullet  wound  in  the  foot,  a  few  days  ago.  He  begged 
so  hard  to  go  home  that  as  he  was  unwilling  to  lose  the  foot,  saying  he 
would  rather  die  than  be  crippled,  my  messenger  took  him  home  on  the 
launch.     We  have  not  heard  how  he  stood  the  journey  or  if  he  is  still  alive. 

Last  Saturday  morning  during  clinic.  Dr.  Kinnear  was  waited  upon  by 
two  petty  officers,  and  the  former  chief  of  police.  They  came  to  inquire 
after  their  friends,  and  the  patients  in  general.     The  talk  turned  to  amputa- 
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tions.  **  Eight  had  been  performed."  *'  Would  any  more  be  necessary?" 
*'  One,  perhaps,  if  a  secondary  hemorrhage  occurred."  '*  Could  ap  arm  or 
leg  be  put  on  again  after  it  had  once  been  cut  off  ? "  This  from  the  former 
chief  of  police ! 

The  first  patient  to  be  received  on  the  day  of  the  battle  we  call  the 
*'  Powder  Boy."  He  is  a  lad  of  fifteen  who  carried  a  pail  of  bombs  into 
the  battle,  and  *'  threw  three  himself — wasn't  a  bit  afraid."  The  third  one 
injured  the  thrower,  and  he  was  brought  in  with  a  flesh-wound  on  the  leg 
and  a  scratch  on  the  lip.  Hailed  a  hero  by  the  revolutionists  he  received 
presents  of 'dainties,  clothing,  money,  a  big  foreign  gray  felt  hat,  a  blanket, 
etc.,  from  visiting  officers  and  friends.  The  day  of  the  memorial  service  for 
the  slain,  a  special  sedan  was  sent  to  the  hospital  fior  him  that  he  might  attend. 
Such  a  hero  got  to  be  a  nuisance  at  the  hospital,  so  we  were  glad  when  he  was 
able  to  be  discharged.  The  latest  news  is  that  he  has  been  rewardedwith 
an  office.  He  is  now  "keeper  of  the  seal"  for  General  Sung,  the  gov- 
ernor-general of  the  province,  under  the  new  government. 

After  supper  to-night  I  went  down  to  the  hospital  in  the  pouring  rain  for 
a  good-night  round.  I  found  the  number  much  reduced.  The  central  re- 
ception hall,  once  filled  with  beds  improvised  from  chapel-forms,  was 
empty  and  in  order  for  daily  morning  prayers. 

Mfs.  Olive  Pannelee  Andrus  writes  ffom  Mardin : — 

It  is  not  oft^n  that  one  might  write  "  snowbound  Mardin  "  at  the  head  of 
a  letter,  and  in  our  more  than  forty  years  here  we  have  not  seen  it  so  true  as 
it  is  to-day.  Very  old  people*  say  that  over  fifty  years  ago  snow  in  drifts 
lay  on  the  plain  below  us,  so  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  for  forty  days.  If  it 
lies  there  for  three  or  four  days  in  succession  we  have  thought  it  worth 
mentioning,  but  this  is  now  the  nineteenth  day  since  we  saw  the  earth 
brown  and  bare  below  us,  while  all  roads  to  and  from  the  city  in  all  direc- 
tions are  closed.  Our  narrow  streets. yield  themselves  easily  of  course  to 
drifting. 

The  post  from  Bagdad  has  been  in  the  city  three  days  waiting  for  the 
road  across  the  city  and  on  to  Diarbekir  to  be  opened  up  for  pack  animals, 
while  as  for  the  post  from  the  north  we  do  not  know  what  has  become  of 
it  I  Ten  days  ago  we  heard  that  it  had  left  Ilarpoot,  but  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  get  through  the  mountains  with  animals  had  returned  to  find  men  to 
bring  it  on. 

Of  course  there  has  been  and  must  still  be  much  suffering  and  loss  of  life. 
We  have  heard  of  many  deaths  already  of  solitary  foot  travelers.     Sheep 
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that  were  wintering  on  the  open  plain  have  died  by  hundreds,  flour  milb 
are  closed,  and  all  food  stuffs  are  scarce  and  of  course  high.  Three  of  our 
circle  have  been  appointed  a  special  committee  to  see  to  giving  out  what 
little  aid  is  possible  and  that  only  to  the  most  distressing  cases.  It  has  been 
an  unprecedented  winter  so  far  in  many  respects.  He  knows  the  way  he 
takes,  and  these  storms  are  no  doubt  fulfilling  his  will,  but  our  hearts  do 
ache  for  the  poor  and  we  are  praying  that  for  their  sakes  the  days  may  be 
few  until  we  have  rain. 

I  wonder  if  Miss  Dewey  may  not  have  written  you  that  our  holiday  week 
— and  holiday  week  for  us  is  really  some  three  weeks  long  to  accommodate 
both  old  and  new  style  time — was  unusually  lively,  entertainment  following 
entertainment,  thanks  chiefly  to  Miss  Nellie  Thom  and  our  young  tutor,  Mr. 
Barstow. 

Some  weddings,  too,  were  unexpectedly  added  to  other  festivities,  one  of 
them  being  celebrated  in  the  girls'  schoolroom,  the  bride  and  groom  both 
being  former  pupils  of  our  schools.  None  of  these  things  touched  me  very 
closely,  but  it  was  pleasant  to  hear  from  one  and  another  reports  of  how 
much  others  were  enjoying  them.  Just  now  there  is  a  little  lull  in  the  wed- 
ding line,  but  we  hear  of  others  as  likely  to  occur  later  before  Lent  begins — 
at  least  if  the  weather  clears  up  at  all  so  as  to  admit  of  festivities.  I  should 
have  said  that  the  extra  gayety  this  season  is  due  in  part  to  the  presence 
among  us  of  a  member  of  one  of  our  prominent  families  who  has  been 
absent  thirty-five  years — most  of  the  time  in  New  York — and  is  now  makii^ 
his  first  visit  home.  Of  course  all  his  old  friends  and  some  new  ones  must 
make  a  dinner  for  him,  missionaries  often  being  invited  out  of  compliment 
to  his  English  speech  and  American  ideas. 

Several  days  have  gone  by  since  I  began  this  and  now  we  hear  that  a  post 
from  the  south  will  pass  us  to-morrow  and  so  there  will  be  opportunity  to 
send.  As  yet  we  have  no  word  from  the  north.  The  last  post  from  below 
was  twelve  days  in  bringing  a  letter  from  our  English  friends  in  Mosul. 

Edifh  C  Tallmon  writes  from  Lintsiflg: — 

Miss  TaUmon  last  year  joined  her  sister,  Dr.  Tallmon,  at  Lintsing,  going  out 
under  the  VV.  B.  M.  I.  to  teach  in  the  girls*  school.  This  letter  was  written  to  t 
personal  friend  in  California.  Her  work,  in  common  with  that  of  other  mission- 
aries, has  been  interrupted  by  the  revolution  in  China. 

This  is  Sunday  afternoon  with  us,  but  I  think  you  may  just  be  starting 
for  church.  Many  a  time  during  these  days  of  travel  have  I  wished  you 
could  be  with  me.     Such  interesting  experiences  I  have  had,  and  I  have 
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learned  so  many  things;  yet  how  v^ry,  very  eager  I  am  to  begin  learning 
some  of  the  many  things  that  will  help  me  to  be  useful  in  this  work. 

I  have  been  some  time  at  Lintsing,  and  have  met  many  of  the  people. 
Some  of  the  women  are  so  pleased  that  I  have  seen  Mrs.  W — ,  and  ask 
when  she  is  coming  back  to  China.  I  have  learned  to  make  my  Chinese 
"manners,"  and  can  understand  a  few  words. 

I  am  sitting  in  my  room  by  the  east  bay  window,  and  can  look  out  to 
the  north  where  the  pagoda  reaches  impressively  toward  the  sky.  You 
have  seen  pictures  of  it.  The  mission  compound  is  outside  of  the  in- 
closed city,  so  to  the  southeast  is  the  large  west  gate,  a  double  gate  of 
some  pretensions.  The  canal  is  west  of  us  a  very  little  way,  and  when 
we  arrived,  there  were  many  of  the  people  on  the  bank  to  greet  us.  The 
old  gatekeeper  stepped  out  with  a  long  rope  of  firecrackers  to  do  honor 
to  the  occasion. 

Susie  (Dr.  Tallmon)  was  at  Tientsin  when  I  arrived.  Our  trip  down  to 
Lintsing  was  a  four  days'  trip,  and  we  were  two  days  at  Pang-Chuang  be- 
sides. We  took  the  train  from  Tientsin  to  the  station  nearest,  Pang- 
Chuang,  and  there  a  large  cart  met  us.  The  cart,  as  you  know,  has  no 
seat  and  no  springs.  You  sit  Turk  fashion,  or  otherwise,  or  ask  to  get 
out  and  walk  occasionally  just  to  keep  your  power  of  motion.  The  great 
plain  does  not  have  hills,  but  its  roads  surely  have  **ups  and  downs," 
ruts  and  deep  mud,  standing  water  and  dikes  put  in  across  the  road  to 
prevent  the  water  from  running  far — all  this  prevented  any  monotony  as 
to  the  cart's  motion.  We  went  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour,  three 
mules  drawing  our  cart!  We  saw  ox  teams,  donkeys  and  the  two  com- 
bined at  work  in  the  fields.  In  one  place  we  saw  a  large  willow  tree  with 
many  cloths  tacked  and  tied  to  its  branches.  Our  carter  explained  that  it 
was  supposed  to  be  a  sacred  tree,  the  home  of  a  spirit,  and  the  waters 
from  a  well  near  by  would  cure  sickness.  There  was  a  little  shrine  by 
the  tree.  The  pieces  of  cloth  had  inscriptions  upon  them  expressing 
gratitude  for  health  restored.  They  had  been  red  once  but  were  faded. 
We  counted  thirty-seven.  In  a  little  village  we  passed  a  temple  with 
three  dust-covered  mud  images  in  it,  and  a  very  large  new  coffin,  put 
there  till  needed.  They  think  no  present  so  fine  as  a  coffin,  and  the 
knowledge  that  one  is  ready  adds  great  joy  to  any  man's  heart. 

The  last  days  of  our  journey  were  by  house  boat.  The  canal  twists 
and  turns;  often  there  were  trees  on  its  banks,  and  since  the  fields  were  yet 
green  with  crops,  our  walks  on  the  shore  were  very  delightful.  One 
bright  sunset  I  can  almost  see  yet.     The  clouds  were  dark  against  a  glow- 
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ing  sky,  and  the  trees  on  the  bank  broke  the  equally  bright  reflection  in 
the  water.  The  sails  ahead  and  behind  us  appeared  to  rise  from  the 
fields,  most  picturesque  they  were.  The  wind  was  not  favorable,  so  we 
had  three  men  to  pull  the  boat.  They  made  good  time.  The  boatmen 
poled  a  part  of  the  time. 

At  Pang-Chuang  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  Miss  Grace  and  Miss  Gertrude 
Wyckoff  and  Miss  Lyons.  The  schools  were  not  opened,  but  even  the 
sight  of  the  buildings  was  interesting.  On  Sunday  I  visited  the  Sunday 
school,  and  was  charmed  with  the  bright-eyed  little  people.  They  marched 
and  sang  and  they  were  very  dear  when  I  told  them  about  our  little  home 
people,  and  showed  them  how  to  give  the  little  motions  introductory  to 
their  prayer.  You  know  how  it  begins,  **Two  little  hands  now  let  us 
show."  How  I  want  to  know  their  songs  and  their  prayers  and  be  able 
to  help  in  the  Sunday  school! 
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Dr.  Tallmon  and  her  sister  Edith  reached  Tientsin  Thanksgiving  Day 
Muaionaiy     and  have  spent  the  past  few  months  in  study.     Miss  Emily 
Personals.      Hartwell   (W.   B.  M.  I.)    expects  to    reach   San   Francisco 
March  29th.     She  comes  from  her  regular  furlough. 

China's  Open  Door.  *'Now  is  our  opportunity,  just  as  during  the  next 
few  years  is  the  opportunity  in  ancient  Sinim.  May  prayer  be  constant  and 
consecrated." — Dr,  J^,  J^,  Tucker^  Pangkiachuattg^  Chhia. 

'^Savins^  or  Efficiency?^  Who  has  read  this  article  in  The  Outlook  for 
January  27,  1912?     Is  it  not  time  to  apply  this  to  our  missionaries? 

At  last  after  six  years  of  seeking  we  have  found  her.     Who  will  say  we 
A  Teacher  for  Foochow   bave  not  been  divinely  led  ?     What  could  be  more 
ICindergarten.  beautiful  ?     If  we  have  perplexities  and  responsibil- 

ities, we  also  have  visions  and  uplifts,  as  we  realize  what  it  means  to  work 
together  with  the  Master.     Look  for  particulars  in  the  next  number. 

Much  as  Brousa  needs  Miss  Allen,  it  seems  wise  both  to  her  and  to  our 
A  Field  Secretary  for  the    Board  of  Directors  that  she  give  a  year  to  this  coast. 
Pacific  G>ast.  This  announcement  will  be  hailed  with  enthusiasm 

from  Spokane  to  San  Diego. 
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OUR  BROU5A  CAMPAIGN 

The  many  friends  of  Miss  Annie  T.  Allen,  East  and  West,  will  read  with  interest 
this  account  of  her  successful  tour  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Miss  Annie  T.  Allen  is  of  missionary  parentage  and  was  born  in  Har- 
poot,  Turkey.  After  her  graduation  at  Mt.  Holyoke,  she  returned  to 
Harpoot  where  she  taught  in  the  girls'  school  and  assisted  in  various 
forms  of  missionary  work,  remaining  until  she  returned  with  her  parents  to 
tills  country  in  1896. 

After  her  mother's  death,  the  great  need  at  Brousa  appealed  to  her  and 
she  became  our  missionary  there  in  1904,  sharing  with  Miss  Harriet  G. 
Powers  the  care  of  the  American  School  for  Girls,  founded  by  the  Woman's 
Board  of  the  Pacific  in  1876,  when  Miss  Rappleye  of  Oakland  went  to 
Brousa. 

It  was  a  great  event  to  the  auxiliaries  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  welcome 
from  a  far  land  this  missionary  who  has  done  such  a  great  work  for  us. 
Beginning  at  Seattle,  September  20th,  Miss  Allen  has  spent  more  than  five 
months  in  making  a  wonderful  tour  among  our  Branches.  In  the  state  of 
Washington  she  visited  twenty-two  towns,  gave  fifty-five  addresses  and  se- 
cured nine  scholarships  for  Brouba.  Coming  down  through  Oregon  into 
Northern  California,  she  rounded  out  a  total  of  fifty-five  places  visited,  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  addresses  and  twenty-two  scholarships.  She  has  paid 
all  her  expenses  and  lias  a  good  balance  for  our  Board  Treasury.  She 
reports  incidentally  a  surplus  also  in  health  and  strength ! 

As  no  one  had  previously  made  a  tour  of  this  kind,  our  interest  has  been 
keen  to  learn  the  impressions  gained  by  this  experienced  worker  on  two 
continents  as  to  the  conditions  of  our  Board  work. 

Among  the  difficulties,  she  mentions  the  tremendous  distances  and  the 
shifting  population.  She  has  been  much  impressed  with  the  way  the 
younger  women  have  taken  up  the  burden  of  respopsibility  and  she  has  re- 
ceived an  eager  welcome  everywhere, — some  auxiliaries  being  willing  to 
make  an  appointment  even  upon  Saturday. 

Among  our  drawbacks  she  has  found  much  ignorance  in  regard  to  the 
purpose  and  plans  of  the  Board,  and  she  has  emphasized  our  great  need  of 
permanent  headquarters  and  of  a  field  secretary. 


*•  Go  forth,  ye  host  of  the  Living  God, 

And  conquer  the  earth  for  your  King!" 
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THL  BRIGHT  OUTLOOK  AT  BROU5A 

BY  J E ANNIE    L.   JILLSON 

When  the  good  news  came  a  short  time  ago  that  soon  our  hopes  were  to 
be  realized  for  our  new  school,  I  wanted  to  write  you  at  once  and  tell  you 
how  grateful  we  all  felt,  and  how  happy  we  were.  .  .  .  We  are  so  much 
in  need  of  the  new  buildings.  Last  year  the  school  was  full,  every  bit  of 
space  was  occupied,  every  bed  was  used,  and  every  seat  in  the  high  school 
and  preparatory  departments  as  well  as  in  the  primary  department  was 
filled.  Now  this  year,  the  old  pupils  are  almost  all  here  and  so  many  new 
ones  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do.  We  had  last  year  fifty-two 
boarders  altogether.  Now  we  liave  fifty-five,  two  others  coming  this  week 
and  five  more  anxious  to  come.  We  have  turned  a  teacher's  room  into  a 
dormitory,  and  may  have  to  do  the  same  with  another. 

We  have  been  able?  to  do  that,  because  this  year  our  French  and  Turkish 
teachers  are  not  residents.  The  day  school  has  grown  in  the  same  way 
and  twice  we  have  been  obliged  to  send  for  more  desks  and  seats.  Fortu- 
nately there  were  some  unused  ones  in  the  old  school  building. 

We  are  especially  pleased  with  the  new  class  of  girls  who  have  come. 
Some  are  quite  advanced  in  their  work  and  have  come  from  the  higher 
classes  of  the  Armenian  school  and  of  the  French  school  here  in  Brousa. . 
One  girl  is  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  priests  and  another  is  the  daughter  of 
one  of  the  head  teachers  in  the  Armenian  school. 

They  seem  to  enjoy  our  course  of  work  here  and  I  think  it  will  mean  a 
great  deal  to  us  to  have  them  in  the  school. 

I  am  sure  also  tl\at  with  better  buildings  the  school  will  make  great 
strides.  Our  teaching  force  is  very  strong,  and  our  work  very  satisfactory 
in  every  line  but  one  and  you  have  written  to  us  so  encouragingly  about 
that  that  we  are  very  happy — I  mean  the  need  of  another  missionary. 

I  have  only  one  English  helper  this  year,  and  that  means  that  I  must  give 
a  great  deal  of  time  myself  to  teaching  and  to  detail  work.  ...  I  must  confess 
it  is  going  to  be  pretty  hard  for  me  to  do  all  the  extra  things,  get  up  the 
entertainments,  write  all  the  letters,  attend  to  the  finances,  and  take  my 
share  in  the  missionary  work,  and  I  am  sure  I  must  leave  many  thipg^ 
undone.  .  .  .  LavSt  year  we  organized  a  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa* 
tion.  There  were  about  forty  who  joined.  We  want  to  begin  our  meetings 
again,  but  how  shall  I  have  time  to  plan  the  work? 

One  other  thing  I  am  very  glad  to  write  you  about.  The  girl  for  whom 
you  have  been  paying  in  Smyrna,  the  past  eight  years,  has  finished  her  gen- 
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eral  course.  When  we  were  in  need  of  a  Greek  teacher,  for  this  year,  we 
thought  of  her  and  sent  for  her,  so  Marie  Bosenbcrg  is  supplying  that  place. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  very  glad  when  I  tell  you  we  have  been  able  this 
term  to  provide  for  our  Turkish  pupils.  I  called  at  some  of  the  homes  the 
week  before  school  opened  and  found  the  children  were  planning  to  come. 
I  engaged  a  very  nice  young  Turkish  lady,  a  former  pupil  here,  to  be  the 
teacher,  and  after  the  Turkish  feast  of  Rama^nn,  two  weeks  after  school 
opened,  the  Turkish  girls  came  and  have  been  regular  ever  since,  coming 
every  morning  to  prayers,  and  beginning  their  Bible  work.  Surely  God  is 
blessing  us  richly  in  our  work  here.  If  only  we  may  do  the  work  as  He 
would  Save  us  do  it ! 

I  am  so  glad  Miss  Allen  is  with  you.  She  will  do  so  much  for  the 
school  now,  and  then  when  she  comes  here  what  a  splendid  helper  she 
will.be  I 

We  are  thinking  much  of  you  all  as  you  are  talking  of  us  and  working 
for  us,  and  we  are  lookiig  anxiously  for  your  letters,  as  you  write  of  your 
success. 
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HELPS  FOR  LEADERS 

REVIEW 

BV    MARY    PRESTON 

If  the  leader  wishes  a  successful  review  lesson  on  Touring  in  the  Gleam^ 
she  nvill  do  well  at  the  beginning  to  define  clearly  to  herself  just  what  she 
bas,bee0  attempting  to  leave  in  the  minds  of  her  children  as  fruit  of  the 
course,  And  what  in  view  of  circumstances  they  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  have  retained  from  month  to  month.  The  latter  point  will  vary  consid- 
erably with  the  age  of  the  children  and  whether  they  have  or  have  not  hud 
access  to  text-books  themselves.  Upon  her  adaption  of  her  methods  to  these 
two  points  depends  the  success  of  her  review. 

One  teacher  whose  band  meets  only  once  a  month  states  her  aim  in  this 
way:  "I  have  tried  first  to  make  my  children  familiar  with  the  simple 
names  and  facts  of  the  non-Christian  religions  and  coiititrics ;  secotnl,  t<;  ini- 
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press  them  by  concrete  illustration  with  the  contrast  between  the  worship 
and  religious  thought  of  their  own  lives  and  that  of  children  in  non- 
Christian  lands ;  third,  to  turn  into  definite  acts  of  service  the  impulse  to 
helpfulness  aroused  by  an  understanding  of  these  contrasts."  She  will  pro- 
ceed to  cover  her  review  under  three  headings. 

Large  charts  hung  one  over  the  other  will  disclose  at  the  proper  moment 
the  topics,  *'  Names  we  have  heard  while  touring  in  the  Gleam,"  "  Sights 
we  have  seen"  and  Things  we  are  going  to  do."  Since  she  has  definitely 
sought  to  have  her  children  learn  a  few  names  and  facts  the  question  and 
answer  method  can  safely  be  used  with  the  first  chart.  A  spelling  match 
contest  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  will  introduce  the  zest  of  rivalry,  or  the 
teacher  may  give  a  few  significant  facts  about  a  country  or  a  religion  or  a 
man,  and  then  let  the  children  guess  of  whom  she  is  thinking,  either  orally  or 
by  writing  the  names  on  paper  to  see  who  at  the  end  has  the  most  correct. 
Again  she  might  have  each  of  the  names  which  she  wishes  to  review 
printed  on  a  colored  card  and  hung  face  to  the  wall  and  one  over  another 
beneath  her  chart.  Suspense  before  the  turning  of  each  card  will  be 
aroused  in  tliis  way  and  the  children  will  be  eager  to  tell  what  they  know 
about  each  name. 

When  this  topic  has  been  given  its  allotted  time  the  first  chart  should  be 
removed  and  the  second  disclosed.  Since  our  leader  has  not  tried  to  have 
her  children  learn  the  incidents  told  in  the  text-books  her  review  here  will 
take  the  form  of  restatement  rather  than  of  questions  and  she  will  ask  six  of 
the  older  members  to  give  two-minute  talks  on,  "  What  we  watched  in  a 
Hindu  temple,"  ''  How  we  saw  the  Buddhists  worship,"  ''  What  Deacon 
Tee  showed  us  in  Peking,"  "  How  the  sick  are  cured  in  Assam,"  "  WHiat 
we  learned  about  nats  in  Burma,"  ''  What  we  found  out  about  Mohammed." 
If  made  to  feel  that  it  is  important  and  an  honor  they  will  be  proud  to  be 
chosen.  Such  talks  should  be  written  out  beforehand  and  approved  by  the 
leader,  but  afterward  told  rather  than  read,  if  possible.  If  a  leader  feels 
that  her  children  are  fairlv  familiar  with  the  incidents  her  review  could  well 
be  based  on  the  pictures  of  the  text-book  and  others  of  a  similar  nature. 
Showing  them  one  by  one  and  asking  questions  here  and  there  she  would  be 
able  to  draw  from  her  children  the  points  to  be  re-emphasized. 

Under  the  third  topic,  without  which  the  review  will  lose  its  real  effective- 
ness, our  leader  must  attempt  to  have  each  child  express  himself.  To  this 
end  the  executive  committee  may  plan  to  offer  a  prize  for  the  best  para- 
graph on  this  subject,  five  minutes  being  allowed  for  its  writing;  or  a  black- 
board exercise  mav  be  used. 
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Draw  a  rough  representation  of  a  train  and  call  for  suggestions  as  to  how 
the  three  empty  cars  may  be  filled  with  help  for  the  unfortunate  children  of 
other  lands.  Put  in  a  labelled  bale  for  each  suggestion.  One  car  should 
be  filled  with  prayer  and  study,  another  with  gifts  of  money  and  articles 
which  children  can  make.  Methods  of  earning  money  should  be  developed 
and  if  possible  a  definite  plan  for  the  band  during  the  next  few  months 
arranged.  The  third  car  should  contain  doctors,  teachers  and  preachers,  the 
children  being  led  to  think  that  they  can  be  preparing  to  help  fill  that  car 
some  day  by  going  themselves. 

An  effective  Scripture  lesson  for  this  meeting  might  be  composed  of  sep- 
arate Bible  verses  or  phrases  of  missionary  content  arranged  in  the  form  of 
an  acrostic,  their  initial  letters  spelling  the  name  of  the  band.  The  leader 
can  easily  arrange  such  an  exercise.  Be  sure  to  close  the  meeting  with 
some  vigorous  hymn  such  as  "  Work  for  the  night  is  coming." 
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A  5TORY  OF  ONL  EA5TLR  5UNDAY 

BY    ETHEL    D.    HUBBARD 

For  Corinne  Atherton  the  world  was  revolving  around  a  new  idea, — so 
surprisingly  new  that  her  eyes  were  big  with  the  wonder  of  it.  Fo»*  the 
first  time  in  her  fifteen  years  of  life  she  had  discovered  that  church,  the 
usual,  tiresome  morning  service,  could  be  as  thrilling  as  a  storybook. 

How  did  it  ever  happen,  and  w^hy  had  it  never  happened  before  in  all 
her  well-seasoned  experience  of  church  going?  Most  of  all,  why  didn't  it 
always  happen  ?  Given  proof  that  it  could  happen,  where  was  the  excuse 
for  its  infrequency  ?  Thoughts  like  these  chased  through  Corinne's  mind  as 
she  walked  resolutely  down  the  outside  aisle  into  the  Sunday-school  room, 
without  once  turning  her  eyes  toward  that  beguiling  group  of  girls,  her  set, 
gathered  in  eager  conversation  in  the  center  of  the  church. 

It  was  only  a  week  ago  in  Sunday-school  class  that  Corinne  had  ex- 
claimed out  of  the  bitterness  of  her  soul,  *'  I  hate  church,  I  only  go  because 
father  makes  me.  I  never  understand  anything  Mr.  Proser  says.  It's  all 
so  stupid, — ^just  words,  big,  dead  words  with  no  sense  or  meaning." 
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On  that  Sunday  she  had  slipped  late  into  class,  and  her  eyes  would  have 
betrayed  her,  even  though  she  had  not  acknowledged  with  that  spontaneous 
frankness  which  Miss  Hazel,  the  girls'  teacher,  always  encouraged,  that  for 
once  she  did  not  have  to  rouse  her  sleepy  self  in  time  for  church.  To 
Sunday  school  she  came  of  her  own  accord.  , 

And  now,  just  seven  days  later,  she  had  had  the  time  of  her  life  simply 
listening  to  a  man  preach.  Preach !  No,  he  didn't  preach ;  preaching  was 
what  Corinne  abhorred.  He  told  stories,  and  his  stories  made  your  ambi- 
tions and  your  ideals  shine  like  a  star.  Preaching  never  had  that  effect 
upon  anybody.  Teaching  might, — in  spots.  Sometimes  Miss  Hazel  made 
you  feel  all  sobered  down  and  then  all  fired  up  with  a  determination  to  do 
something  big  and  worth  while  in  life. 

During  the  opening  exercises  Corinne  sat  absorbed  in  her  own  astounding 
thoughts.  Her  black  eyes  were  scarcely  lifted  from  the  open  hymn  book  in 
her  lap,  except  once  when  she  suddenly  remembered  the  existence  of  other 
people,  and  looked  furtively  around  as  if  challenging  them  to  tead  her  hidden 
thoughts  if  they  dared.  In  her  swift  sur\'ey  of  the  room  she  met  Miss 
Hazel's  look  of  friendly  understanding,  and  smiled  in  spite  of  herself.  She 
had  not  meant  to  look  any  one  in  the  face,  much  less  to  smile,  until  she  had 
wrestled  with  these  unbidden  visitors  to  her  mind  and  decided  whether  to 
expel  or  welcome  them. 

How  was  it  that  Miss  Hazel  always  knew  the  workings  of  girls*  minds? 
Miss  Hazel  was  a  wonder  surely,  unlike  the  majority  of  people  who  go  their 
own  ways,  unseeing  and  unconcerned,  especially  for  those  younger  than 
themselves.  It  would  be  great  to  grow  up  and  be  like  Miss  Hazel,  only  a 
girl  never  could  be  like  her  because  girls  are  naturally  thoughtless  and  selfish, 
and  Hazel  Clinton,  why,  she's  only  a  girl  herself,  after  all,  a  merry,  fun- 
loving  girl,  just  out  of  college,  brimful  of  enthusiasm,  but  oh — ^with  a  deep- 
down  something  very  serious  and  very  reverent,  which  gives  you  a  hushed 
feeling  *'down  to  the  very  heart  of  your  soul." 

An  amused  smile  lingered  about  Corinne's  lips  and  eyes  as  her  thoughts 
trailed  back  two  hours  to  the  scene  at  home.  She  and  her  brother  Dick  had 
struggled  valiantly  for  the  right  to  stay  home  from  church,  for  load  they  not 
read  in  the  town's  weekly  newspaper  that  a  Mission  Board  secretary  was  to 
speak  that  morning  ?  Mission  Board  secretary  !  How  desiccated  the  title 
sounds  to  exuberant  boys  and  girls  !  "  He  will  catalogue  a  bundle  of  wants 
and  beg  for  money,"  Corinne  had  asserted  with  high  contempt  and  a  sagacity 
based  upon  superior  knowledge.  Not  that  it  was  knowledge  derived  from 
observation,  for  neither  Corinne  nor  Dick  had  ever  seen  or  heard  a  Mission 
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Board  secretary.  The  complacent  characterization  must  have  been  father's 
at  some  time  or  other,  and  now  Corinne  found  it  a  handy  protest. 

In  the  silence  of  the  prayer  in  the  Sunday  school,  Corinne  heard  again 
the  rythmic  beat  of  the  organ  in  the  chords  of  the  Pilgrims*  Chorus,  saw  the 
pulpit  door  open  and  the  Mission  Board  secretary  enter.  What  a  shock  to 
preconceived  ideas !  He  was  taller  by  far  than  father,  more  athletic  than 
Dick,  sunburned,  healthy  and  jovial;  best  of  all, — ^young.  Corinne  had 
supposed  that  missionaries  and  all  their  kind  were  ancient  from  the  begin- 
ning.    What  had  they  or  their  pallid  undertakings  to  do  with  youth  ? 

And  then — ^the  sermon,  but  it  belied  the  name  of  sermon,  for  it  was  full 
of  life,  concrete,  graphic,  eventful,  and  sermons  dealt  wholly  with  abstract 
ideas.  The  speaker  had  just  come  home  from  Africa,  and  as  he  talked  he 
drew  pictures  with  his  words.  You  could  really  see  the  black  men  with 
tall,  red  feathers  in  their  hair,  and  belts  of  monkey  tails  around  their  waists ; 
the  women  with  their  jingling  bracelets  and  anklets,  and  yards  and  yards  of 
beads  hanging  around  their  necks.  You  could  see  the  kraal,  too,  the  village 
of  mud  and  grass  huts  looking  like  a  collection  of  grown-up  beehives.  And 
then  the  Chikore  tree,  that  "ancient  landmark  of  heathenism,"  his  very 
words !  Its  branches  spread  so  widely  that  a  thousand  people  could  gather 
beneath  its  shelter.  Once  the  scene  of  wild  witchcraft,  it  had  become  on 
this  Easter  Sunday  the  rallying-place  of  Christian  and  heathen  Africans  to 
test  out  the  Christian's  belief. 

Before  your  eyes  came  the  long,  winding  procession  of  white-robed  black 

people  from  the  Christian  school  on  the  plains  to  the  tree  on  the  hillside. 

Then,  after  they  were  seated,  Mr.  Barnard,  the  American  visitor,  secretary 
of  the  Mission  Board,  took  the  part  of  Elijah  as  he  called  forth  one  after 
another  of  the  Christians  to  testify  for  their  Lord.  You  could  almost  look 
into  their  earnest,  intelligent  faces,  and  then  across  to  the  sullen,  stupid 
faces  of  the  twelve  heathen  chiefs  who  paid  respectful  attention  in  spite  of 
their  protest  yesterday  against  the  presence  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  new, 
disturbing  ideas  they  introduced.  It  was  a  scene  of  barbaric  picturesque- 
ness  and  dramatic  appeal,  and  in  its  heart  Corinne  detected  the  high  note  of 
a  valiant  service  on  the  part  of  those  men  and  women  from  Europe  and 
America  whose  lives  were  helping  to  make  a  new  Africa. 

By  this  time  the  girls  had  circled  around  Miss  Hazel  for  their  lesson,  but 
Corinne,  the  talker,  who  was  wont  to  question,  argue  and  challenge,  was 
stubbornly  silent.  Attempts  to  elicit  responsiveness  met  with  a  reluctant  "  I 
don't  know,"  or,  '*I  haven't  thought  about  it."  At  last  the  black  eyes 
flashed  fire  and  Corinne  came  to  life.  "  Miss  Hazel,  did  you  ever  go  to  any 
of  those  places  the  man  told  about  this  morning?" 

**  No,"  she  replied,  and  her  eyes  liad  an  answering  flash. 

**  Would  you  like  to  go  ?"  burst  out  Corinne. 
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Hazel  Clinton's  smile  was  contagious  as  she  answered,  ^^  I'd  not  only  like 
to  go,  but  I  intend  to  go  some  day." 

**You  do,"  exclaimed  the  girls  in  chorus,  "why  didn't  you  tell  us 
before?" 

"  I  was  waiting  for  a  good  chance  to  tell  you.  You  wouldn't  have  under- 
stood if  I*d  told  you  right  off  when  I  first  came  home  from  college." 

**  Do  you  know  I  really  believe  I'd  like  to  go  too,"  interjected  Corinne 
seriously.  *'  It  never  entered  my  head  before  this  morning.  Funny,  isn't 
it  that  I  never  thought  of  it  before  ?  " 

And  then  Hazel  Clinton  seized  the  opportunity  for  which  she  had  been 
watching  during  her  three  months  of  contact  with  the  girls.  She  could 
draw  pictures,  too,  as  well  as  the  man  from  Africa,  but  it  was  a  scene  of 
dramatic  contrast  which  her  words  portrayed. 

In  the  late  afternoon  of  the  Easter  Sunday  when  the  great  meeting  was 
held  under  the  Chikore  tree,  some  fifty  girls  gathered  in  the  artistic  sur- 
roundings of  a  fraternity  house  on  the  college  campus.  They  sat  in  an 
informal  group  on  the  floor  before  the  fire  in  the  big,  media;val-like  fire- 
place, while  an  Englishman,  recently  returned  from  Africa,  told  them 
stories.  The  man  had  deep-set,  gray  eyes  which  seemed  to  pierce  through 
and  find  your  soul.  In  that  audience,  like  the  one  in  Africa,  were  two  divi- 
sions, although  there  was  no  great  tree  to  mark  them  off.  There  were 
twenty  girls  who  had  already  decided  to  be  foreign  missionaries,  and  there 
were  thirty  others  who  were  grappling  with  the  unanswered  question  of 
their  life  work.     Hazel  belonged  in  this  latter  class. 

The  speaker  showed  them  plainly  that  a  college  graduate  could  have  an 
absolutely  unique  opportunity  as  teacher  or  physician  in  one  of  the  newly 
awakening  countries  of  the  world,  like  China,  Turkey  or  Africa,  but  si  ill 
Hazel  was  unconvinced.  A.t  last  the  speaker's  keen  eyes  softened  and  he 
spoke,  almost  dreamily,  of  the  Master  of  the  whole  undertaking,  spoke  as  if 
he  knew  the  Master's  mind  and  heart,  and  felt  himself  something  of  the 
yearning  of  the  Christ  over  a  world  of  people  who  were  as  '** sheep  without 
a  shepherd."  It  was  at  that  moment  Hazel  Clinton  knew  her  question  was 
answered. 

As  she  talked,  the  girls  had  sat  in  complete  stillness,  their  wondering 
eyes  fixed  upon  her  changing,  radiant  face.  When  the  session  was  over 
they  went  quickly  away  without  their  usual  chatter.  Would  it  last,  this 
new  glow  and  enthusiasm  for  a  high  purpose  ?  Would  the  home  influences 
sustain  and  nourish  that  high-bred  idealism?  Hazel  Clinton  thought  upon 
these  things  as  she  walked  home,  realizing  that  the  day  of  her  opportunity 
had  but  just  dawned  and  that  hours  of  diligent  thought  and  effort  lay  ahead. 

A  tinge  of  excitement  was  in  the  air  as  the  six  girls  closed  in  around  Miss 
Hazel  for  their  lesson  the  following  Sunday.  Corinne's  high  spirits  had 
infected  them  all,  and  the  interchange  of  laughing  remarks  baffled  even  the 
skill  of  Hazel  Clinton.  At  length  she  succeeded  in  drawing  them  into  a 
discussion  in  which  there  was  difference  of  opinion,  and  thus  their  interest 
was  won.  During  a  moment's  lull,  Corinne  announced  irrelevantly  and 
with  a  toss  of  her  head,  *'  I've  given  up  my  misbionarj'  ambitions.    Mother 
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says  Pm  not  good  enough.  I  did  think  I  might  study  nursing  and  go  out 
there,  but  I  guess  now  I'll  go  back  to  my  music." 

Corinne's  voice  had  just  the  slightest  shade  of  wistf  ulness  blended  with  an 
overdone  carelessness.  The  face  of  the  girl-teacher  shadowed  for  an  instant 
and  then  she  turned  upon  her  class  with  a  challenging  question :  *'  Why  do  you 
think  a  missionary  has  to  be  better  than  any  other  Christian?  If  you  aren't 
good  enough  to  go  to  Africa,  why  do  you  Uiink  you  are  good  enough  to  stay 
in  America  ?  " 

The  girls  puckered  their  brows  and  looked  sheepishly  at  one  another, 
while  no  one  ventured  a  reply.  It  was  Corinne  who  was  finally  the  spokes- 
man. "I  suppose  that's  a  good  argument  for  your  side.  Miss  Hazel,  it 
sounds  straight  enough,"  and  then,  with  a  lazy  smile,  '^Miss  Hazel,  did 
you  go  to  the  lecture  last  night?     Tell  us  about  it." 
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SIDELIGHTS  FROM  PERIODICALS 

China. — *'  Training  of  Chinese  Children"  and  "  In  a  Chinese  Temple," 
Century^  March.  *'The  University  of  Nanking,"  "Religion  in  China" 
and  "Grievous  Famine  in  China,'*  Missionary  Review^  March.  "The 
Unspectacular  Famine,"  PorMm^  March. 

Japan. — "Imperial  Universities  of  Japan,"  Popular  Science  Monthly^ 
March. 

Turkey. — "  The  Young  Turk,"  with  numerous  illustrations.  National 
Geographical  Magazine^  January.  "  Internal- Situation  in  Turkey,  and 
the  Effect  of  War  Upon  It,"  Portnightly  Review^  March. 

United  Study  Course. — "  The  Claims  of  the  Moslem  World,"  Mis- 
sionary Review^  March.  f.  v.  b. 
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WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS 

Beo0ipta  from  January  1  to  Felmtary  18,  1912 
Miss  Sarah  Louis*  Dat,  Treasarer. 


Friends,  7^,  Friend,  160,  Friend,  80, 
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MAIKK. 

#astemi#a4fie^raiio^— Mrs.  J.  Gertrude 
Deuio,  Treas..  847  Hammond  St.,  lian- 
%ox,  KanRor,  First  Parish  Cb.,  2.60;  Kar 
Harbor,  Aax.,  60,  Jr.  Aux.,  20;  Bremen, 
Toadies,  8:  Calais,  Aax.  (Th.  Off..  27), 
107;  Qreeuyille,  Aux.,  10  26;  Hampden, 
Union  Miss.  Soc.,  16;  Machias,  Aux., 
1.88;  Newcastle,  Ladies.  20;  Otter  Creek, 
8.  H.,  1.40;  Searsport,  C.  B.  Soc.,  17,  949  03 

Wmtom  JfoifM  Branch— MiBs  Annie  F. 
Halley,  Trean.,  62  Cliadwick  St.,  Tort- 
land.  Friends,  100,  Friends,  3;  Brid^- 
ton,  Aux.,  6,  C.  B  Soc  .  6;  Oardiner, 
Houtb,  Anz.,  10,  Jr.  C.  K.  Soc.,  2 ;  Harps- 
well  Centre,  C.  B.  Soc.,  2;  Portland, 
Hiifb  St.  Cb.,  Aux.,  Tb.  Off.,  29.60,  Little 
Cb.,  1,  Second  Parish  Cb..  Tb.  Off.,  24  60. 
State  St.  Cb.,  Aux.  (Tb.  Off.,  99.42),  164.42,  336  62 


Total, 
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KBW  HAMPSHiaE. 

if0w  HampBhire  UratitfA.— MissBlizabetb 
A.  Hrickett,  Treas.,  69  North  Spring  St., 
Concord  Barnstead,  South,  Cb.,  1; 
Bennington,  C.  B  Soc.,  6;  Concord, 
Aux.,  82417;  Derry,  Central  Cb.,  Aux. 
(26  of  wb.  to  const.  L.  M.  Miss  Susan 
Dana  Bartley),  26.76;  Bxeter,  Aux.,  60 
cts.;  Hinsdale,  Aux.,  1;  Littleton, 
Kathleen  M.  Lynch,  1,  S.  S  ,  Prim.  Dept., 
Birthday  Off.,  1.70;  Manchester,  First 
Cb.,  Aux.,  100;  Mllford,  Aux.,  10.40; 
Nashua,  First  Cb.,  S.  8.,  21.86;  Ports- 
mouth, Mrs  B.  P.  Kimball,  26;  Rindge, 
Bast,  Prim.  Dept.  8.  8.,  3,  279  28 


VBBMOIfT. 

/}rattie&oro.— Friend,  36  00 

Vermont  Branch.— M\Bt  May  B.  Manley, 
Treas.,  Box  18,  Pittsford.   Barton,  Aux., 
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15.70;  Brattleboro,  West,  Aaz.,  88^; 
Burlinetou,  College  8t,  Ch.,  Aux.,  17* 
First  Cb.,  Auz.,  80,  T.  P.  Soc.,  10,  S.  S., 
21.15;  Dorset,  Bast,  Y.  P.  See.,  15;  Essex 
JuDCtion,  Aax.,  Th.  Off.,  12.75;  Jericbo 
Center,  Anx.  (25  of  wli.  to  const.  L.  M. 
Miss  Kmma  T.  Hicknell),  40;  Middle, 
town  Springs,  Anx.,  Th.  Off.,  12.18; 
Newport,  Aux.,  8.75;  Rutland,  Anx., 
176.88,  8.  S.,  12;  Westminster  West, 
Aux.,  6;  Wilming^n,  Jinsy  Kees,  8; 
T7oodstock,  Anx.,  54.25.  JuMtotf,  Bar- 
on, First  Cb.,  Aaz.,  42, 
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499  51 
624  51 


265  84 


41  00 


^ndovsr.— Miss  Jennie  M.  Barr,  1  00 

Andoverand  Wobum  Branch,— yirn.'&.^, 
Gould,  Treas.,  58  Thonidike  St.,  Law- 
rence. Andover,  Free  Ch.,  Aux.,  1; 
Billerica,  5;  Lawrence,  Trinity  Ch., 
Aux.,  10;  Lexington,  Hancock  Cb., 
Aux.,  127.89;  Lowell,  Eliot  Ch.,  Aux., 
12;  Melrose,  Aux.,  25;  North  Chelms- 
ford, Aux.,  10;  Reading,  Ch.,6.45,  Aux., 
46;  Wakefield,  Aux.,  3;  Woburn,  First 
Cb.,  11, 

BamstaJble  ilssociation.— Miss  Carrie  E. 
Mitchell,  Treas.,  South  Dennis.  Hatch- 
vlUe,  Aux.,  4;  Orleans,  2,  Miss  Amelia 
Snow,  35, 

Berk»hirs  Dranc A.— Miss  Mabel  A.  Rice, 
Treas.,  118  llradfoid  St.,  Pittsfield. 
Dalton,  Mrs.  Louise  F.Crane, 250;  Great 
Barrington,  Aux., 71.85;  Hinsdale,  Aux., 
11.47;  Housatonic,  Aux.,  15,  Jr.  C  E. 
Finding  Out  Club,  14  35;  Went  Stock- 
bridge,  Aux.,  15.    Less  expenses,  11.83,    966  34 

Ebmx  North  nranch.—y\r%.  Wallace  L. 
Kimball,  Treas.,  16  Salem  St.,  Bradford. 
Haverhill,  Centre  Ch.,  Harriet  Newell 
Club,  2;  Newburyport,  Belleville  Ch., 
125,  Helleville  Miss.  Bankers,  10;  South 
Hyfleld,  Helen  Noyes  M.  B.,  10.  Julrilee, 
Haverhill,  Centre  Ch.,  5,  152  00 

Basex  8outh  /iranch.—MiM  Daisy  Ray- 
mond, Treas.,  120  Balch  St .  Heverly. 
Beverly,  Dane  St.  Ch.,  Aux.,  173,  Friend, 
30;  Essex,  Dau.  of  Cov.,  5;  Gloucester, 
Trinity  Ch.,  Aux.,  22.50;  Swampscott, 
First  Ch.,  Aux.,  3,  233  50 

Franklin  County  Branch.— M\bb  J.  Kate 
Oakman,  Treas.,  473  Main  St.,  Green- 
field. Buckland,  Aux.,  1.25,  C.  K.  Soc, 
4.75,  Mary  Lyon  Cir.,  6,  Y.  L.  S.  S.  (1., 
2.60,  North  District  S.  S.,  2;  Deerfield, 
South,  Aux.,  4.90;  Greenfield,  Second 
Ch.,  Aux.,  21.30;  New  Salem,  Ch.,  5; 
Northfleld,  Aux.,  15.45,  62  15 

Hampthirc  Co.  Branch.— M\bh  Harriet 
J.  Kneeland,  Treas.,  8  Paradise  Road, 
Northampton.  Amherst,  Aux. ,27, Prim. 
S.S.,  10;  Amherst,  North,  Aux.,  16;  Hat- 
field, Real  Folks,  50;  Northampton, 
Edwards  Ch.,  20.89,  Anx.,  38.98,  162  87 

Ifo^cfen.— Friend,  50  00 

Middlesex  Branch.— y\rn.  Frederick  L. 
Claflin,  Treas.,  15  Park  St.,  Marlboro. 
Framingham,  Plymouth  Ch.,  Prim.  8. 
8.,  8;  Lincoln,  C.  R.,  2;  Northboro, 
Evang'l  Ch.,  Friend,  5,  Lyman  Soc.,  15; 
South  Framinirham,  Aux.,  44;  Way- 
land,  Aux.,  15.50,  89  50 

Norjolkand  Piigrim  Branc^i.—Mrs.Mark 
MoCally,  Treas.,  95  Maple  St.,  Milton. 


100  00 
10  M 


Braintree,  Aaz.,  10 ;  Brockton,  Fint  Cb., 
Aux.  (Tb.  Off.,  25),  60,  Porter  Ch.,  Anx., 
Ind.  Tb.  Off.,  2;  Campello,  Aaz#,  Th. 
Off.,  22.41;  Halifax,  Aux.,  8;  Marsh- 
field,  Aux.,  14  82;  Miltou,  Anx.,  Th. 
Off.,  28.15;  Milton,  East,  Aux.,  6:  Ply- 
mouth, Aux.,  30,  Prim.  01.  and  C.  K.. 
12.60;  Plympton,  Aux.  (Th.  Off.,  11.76), 
12.26:  Qulncy,  Aux.,  Tb.  Off.,  18;  Ran- 
dolph, Aux.,  6;  Rockland,  Aux^  Th. 
Off.,  12.09;  Weymouth,  East,  Anx.  (Th. 
Off.,  34)  (26  of  wb  to  const.  L.  M.  Mn. 
Fannie  v.  Cusliing),  48;  Weymouth, 
South,  Old  South  Cb.,  Aux.,  Tb.  Off., 
add'l,  5;  Whitman.  Aux.,  Th.  Off, 
10  60;  Wollaston.  Aux.  (Tb.Ofl.,4S),78, 

North  Middlesex  Branch.— Mibb  Julia  8. 
Conant,  Treas.,  Littleton  Common. 
Fitchburg,  Rollstone  Cb.,  Anx.,  70; 
North  fjeomluster,  Aux.,  7.68, 

South   Hadley.—Mt.    Holyoke    College, 

Y.  W^  C.  A., 
5prin({/Md.— Mrs.  E.  C.  Rogers, 
aprinmeld  Branch.— Mn.  Mary  H. Mitch- 
ell,Treas.,  1078  Worthington  8t.,Spring- 
field.  Friends,  10;  Holyoke,  First  Ch., 
Aux.,  28.80,  Grace  Ch.,  8.  S^,  Mr.  MiW 
CI.,  6,  Second  Ch.,  Aux.,  10;  Monsou, 
Aux.,  Mrs.  C.  O.  Ciiapin,  10;  Palmer, 
Second  Ch.,  Aux.,  6;  Springfield,  First 
Ch.,  Aux.,  Mi-s.  E.  C.  Rogers,  6,  Mrs.  J. 

B.  Shaw,  50  cts.,  Hope  Ch.,  Aox.,  20, 
South  Ch.,  Aux.,  32.75,  S.  8.,  Jr.  Dept.,  6,  138  06 

BumUk  Branch.— Mrs.  Frank  G.  Cook, 
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The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  will  be  held 
in  the  Congregational  church  at  Wellesley,  Mass.,  Thursday,  May  16th. 

Sfiwt- Annul  1  There  will  be  morning  and  afternoon  sessions.  In  addi- 
WtMag.  tion  to  reports  and  discussions  of  various  topics  of  interest,  it 
is  expected  that  Mrs.  Chauncey  Goodrich  of  Tientsin  will  give  an  address 
on  present  day  conditions  in  China,  and  that  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Peabody  will 
speak  on  "The  Fruits  of  the  Jubilee,"  With  all  the  attractiveness  of  the 
surroundings,  the  cordiality  of  our  hostesses, —  the  ladies  of  the  Wellesley 
church, — and  with  such  a  promise  of  uplift  and  stimulus  as  this  program 
promises,  there  cannot  fail  to  be  a  large  attendance. 

The  Missionary  Festival  which  the  Woman's  Board  always  holds  for 

the  diildren  of  Boston  and  vicinity  will  take  place  in  Union  Church  on 

ThcBodoti      Saturday  afternoon,   the  4th    of   May.     As  their  gifts  for 

MayFcttiviL  Woman's  Board  work  this  year  will  be  employed  for  the 
moving  and  remodeling  of  the  Imadegawa  kindergarten  building  in  Kyoto, 
a  Japanese  kindergarten  scene  will  be  acted  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Marion  Allchin.  An  exercise  with  candles,  illustrating  how  light  first 
came  into  the  world  with  Christ  and  has  been  handed  on  through  the 
centuries  until  even  the  children  of  lo-day  can  l>e  bearers  of  the  light,  will 
also  be  given,  A  new  feature  of  the  festival  this  j-ear  will  he  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  gorgeous  Chinese  dragon  banner  to  the  band  bringing  the 
largest  gift  in  proportion  to  its  membership.  The  band  may  keep  it  until 
the  next  festival  when  it  will  be  again  awarded  for  the  largest  offering. 

The  Walker  Missionary  Home  at  Auburndale,   Mass.,  was  partially 

destroyed  by  fire  Saturday  etening,  March  16lh.     About  one  third  of  the 

Fitefttlbc  building  was  damaged  by  tire  and  water,  and  the  thrrty- 

liOMJaavy  Home  two  inmates  were  compelled  to  flee  without  stopping  to 
save  their  personal  effects,  though  happily  many  of  these  were  unharmed. 
The  generous  and  hospitable  people  of  Auhurndalc  provided  temporary 
homes  for  all  and  tho  f.iculty  and  students  of  Lasell  Seminary  were  most 
kind  and  attentive  during  the  time  of  special  stress.  The  loss  is  to  a  great 
extent   covered   by    insurance.      The    vacant   homes    of    two    Auburndale 
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e  being  utilized  for  the  present  as  missionary  residences,  pending 
of  tlie  building,  though  the  meals  are  ser\-ed  in  the  dining 
n  of  the  Home.  Extensive  repairs  and  improvements  were  made  last 
3  (hat  there  is  real  inconvenience  ami  discomfort  involved  in  the 
rebuilding,  but  also  f!;reat  cause  for  gratitude  to  God  that  there  was  no  loss 
of  life  and  no  serious  harm  to  the  health  of  the  family. 

Miss  Evelyn  F.  Clarke,  who  has  heon  for  several  years  a  valued  teacher  at 

Inanda  Seminar}*,  South  Africa,  h;is  now  been  appointed  a  missionary  of 

Misiocury    the  American  Board.     Miss  Clarke  i.s  the  daughter  of  English 

Penonak.     missionaries  and  her  sister  Minnie  is  in  charge  of  our  girls' 

school  at  Mt.  Silinda,   Rhodesia,      ^liss   Evelyn  is  now  assisting  at  the 

Adams  Normal  School,  and  Ikt  (Treat  ability  and  dovoted  spirit  are  doing 

much    toward   the  success  of  this  co- 

education.ll  institution, — the  first  in  the 

Zulu    Mission.      Miss   Clarke    is   sup* 

P'lrtcd  by  the  Hartford  Branch, 

Miss  Alice  C,  Bewer  who  went  as  a 
missionary  nurse  to  the  Aintab  hospital 
in  1JHI7  to  help  Dr.  Caroline  Hamilton, 
has  also  received  full  appointment  as  a 
missionary.  She  is  supported  by  the 
NVw  Haven  Branch. 

Mi^s  Delia  D.  Leavens  of  Tung-chou, 
has  reached  her  home  in  Norwich, 
Conn, ,  arriving  in  Vancouver  in  March. 
Miss  Lca\eiis  is  not  yet  fully  restored 
to  health  and  it  seemed  wise  under  ex- 
isting conditions  in  China  that  slie 
should  complete  her  recovery  at  home. 
She  is  supportcil  on  the  field  by  the 
stixIcniK  of  Smith  College.  Several  other  nifmbtrs  of  the  missions  to 
China  are  on  their  way  to  this  country  ivf  furloti[;h,  among  them  Miss 
Grace  A.  Funk,  Dr.  Lucy  P.  Bcment  and  her  sister  Frances  of  Sliao-wu, 
Foochow  Mission  (W.B.M.  L).  The  Hement  sisters  will  spend  several 
months  in  Europe  en  route.  Miss  Emily  S.  Hartwell  of  Foochow,  also  a 
missionary  of  the  \V.  B.  M.  I.,  arrived  March  28th  for  regidar  furlough 
and  will  make  her  headquarters  for  Ihe  present  with  her  sister  in  Minnesota. 
Miss  Grisell  M.  McLaren  of  the  Eastern  Turkey  Mission,  who  was 
obliged  to  undergo  a  severe  operation  at  Van  some  months  ago,  is  slowly 
regaining  her  strength. 
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The  Misses  Melville  of  the  West  Africa  Mission  who  have  been  detained 
in  their  Canadian  home  beyond  their  regular  furlough  because  of  Miss 
Helen's  health  are  now  planning  to  return  to  Chisamba,  sailing  from  Boston, 
May  14th. 

The  friends  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Haskell  of  Philippopolis,  Bul- 
garia, will  sympathize  with  them  in  their  disappointment  in  not  returning 
to  their  post  on  account  of  Dr.  Haskell's  impaired  health.  As  they  went  to 
the  field  in  1862  this  is  their  Jubilee  year  and  their  long  service  has  brought 
them  rich  reward.     They  are  at  present  in  Oberlin. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  Mrs.  John  S.  Porter  who  sailed  March  2d,  with 
her  husband,  to  rejoin  the  mission  to  Austria,  has  been  quite  seriously  ill. 
She  is  now  fast  regaining  her  health. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Riggs  and  Mrs.  Riggs,  accompanied  by  their  little  daughter 
Annie,  and  Mrs.  Rigg's  mother,  Mrs.  H.  N.  Barmun,  expect  to  sail  from 
Boston,  April  25th,  returning  to  Harpoot. 

The  conditions  in  Mexico  made  it  imperative  to  close  the  school  at 
Chihuahua  March  2ist,  and  a  letter  from  Miss  Helen  A.  Meserve  of  Allston, 
Mass.,  tells  of  the  journey  to  El  Paso,  Texas.  In  the  party  were  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Eaton,  Miss  Mary  F.  Long,  Miss  Meserve  and  eight  pupils  of  the 
school  who  could  not  be  sent  with  safety  .to  their  Mexican  homes.  It  is 
proposed  to  rent  a  little  apartment  at  El  Paso  and  have  a  practical  class  in 
household  economics.  Meantime  the  girls  are  sleeping  on  the  floor  of 
the  chapel,  rather  bewildered  by  their  strange  experience  but  comporting 
themselves  with  such  sweetness  and  dignity  as  to  win  many  friends.  Miss 
Prescott  when  last  heard  from  was  still  at  Parral  but  was  expecting  to  leave 
at  the  first  opportunity. 

At  last  accounts  Guadalajara  was  not  much  affected  by  the  turbulence  in 
the  North.  Rev.  A.  C.  Wright  of  Parral,  kindly  contributes  the  following 
statement  in  regard  to  affairs  in  Mexico. 

"Our  sister  republic  had  been  enjoying  so  long  a  period  of  peace  and 
prosperity  that  other  nations  had  little  conception  of  the  real  condition, 
Mexico  ^"^  when  the  revolution  broke  out  last  year,  the  general 
in  Revolistion*  opinion  in  the  United  States  was  that  it  was  simply  a 
return  to  the  old  way  of  doing  things  in  that  country,  a  proof  of  the  volatile 
character  of  the  Latin  races,  or  a  simple  outbreak  of  bandits  and  outlaws, 
and  that  there  was  no  really  justifiable  reason  for  revolt  and  rebellion. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  discontent  with  the  government  had  been 
growing  steadily  for  years,  and  at  last  came  to  be  so  nearly  universal  that 
the  only  ones  on  whom  the  government   could   count   confidently  were 
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those  who  were  actually  dependent  upon  it  for  their  support.  The  only 
thing  necessary  to  start  a  revolution  was  the  appearance  of  a  popular  hero 
capable  of  initiating  it,  and  able  to  secure  funds  to  carry  on  the  fight 
for  a  few  months.     Madero  supplied  this  long-felt  want. 

In  a  word,  the  reasons  for  this  discontent  which  produced  the  re\-o- 
lution  were  that  the  people  were  not  given  their  constitutional  rights, 
that  a  practical  dictatorship  had  been  established,  and  that  the  land  was 


falling  into  the  bunds  of  a  few  very  ricb  men  whu  manipulated  the  laws 
)io  as  to  pay  almost  no  taxes,  while  tbu  grciitcr  part  of  the  expenses  of  the 
govcrnmtnt  was  taken  from  the  working  pt-ople  ;in<l  smidl  land  owners, 

Diaz  was  forced  to  resign  anil  k-ft  the  country.  After  six  months  of 
provision.!!  government  under  De  la  Hurra,  Madero  was  fairly  elected 
president  l)y  popular  vote,  the  first  example  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of 
Mexico,  Everybody  supposed  that  ibc  question  wus  settled  satisfactorily 
and  that  there  would  be  peace,  but  they  were  mistaken. 

The  present  revolution   is  a  result  of  a  combination  of  circumstances 
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difficult  to  explain  fully,  and  not  due  to  any  one  cause.  An  important 
element  in  it  has  been  the  continuance  of  a  number  of  chiefs  of  the  former 
revolution  in  what  came  to  be  simple  brigandage,  for  what  they  could 
get  out  of  it.  Another  was  the  discontent  of  many  of  the  ambitious 
politicians  who  had  been  defeated  in  the  elections.  A  third,  and  prob- 
ably the  principal  one,  is  the  disappointment  of  many  in  not  seeing 
an  immediate  accomplishment  of  all  the  reforms  promised  by  Madero. 
The  only  thing  which  the  revolutionists  of  the  different  sections  have 
in  common  is  discontent,  but  even  the  revolution  is  a  proof  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  people  and  their  striving  after  right  government.  God 
will  surely  prepare  the  way  for  the  progress  of  his  kingdom  in  that  land, 
and  there  is  greater  need  than  ever  for  the  right  kind  of  missionary  work 
in  Mexico." 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  International  Missionary  Union 
will  be  held  at  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  May  29th— June  4th.     The  hospi- 

The  International  tality  of  the  Sanitarium  is  extended  to  all  foreign 
Missionary  Union*  missionaries,  active  or  retired,  and  to  all  appointees. 
The  general  topic  for  this  conference  will  be  ''  God's  Messengers  in  Their 
Relation  to  the  World's  Unrest." 

There  will  be  a  Memorial  Service,  May  30th,  for  Dr.  James  T.  Gracey, 
the  founder  of  the  Union  and  its  president  for  twenty-nine  years,  who 
entered  upon  the  heavenly  life,  January  5th.  Dr.  Gracey 's  daughter  Ida 
whose  life  had  been  one  of  great  physical  limitations  irradiated  by  a  spirit  of 
wonderful  sweetness  and  consecration,  was  released  from  her  sufferings  in 
March, — her  death  occurring  at  Clifton  Springs. 

All  who  desire  entertainment  at  the  time  of  the  Conference  should  apply 
at  once  to  Mrs.  H.  J.  Bostwick,  The  Sanitarium,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Lamson  and  Miss  Day  write  of  an  unexpected  pleasure  in  a  visit 
Deputation  to  the  Foochow  Mission.  They  were  also  privileged  to  see 
Plans*  the  work  in  Canton  under  the  able  guidance  of  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Nelson.  As  the  outbreak  in  the  North  occurred  just  at  the 
time  of  their  pause  in  China  they  regretfully  gave  up  the  idea  of  visiting 
Peking,  at  least  for  the  present.  They  are  now*  in  Japan  where  they 
expect  to  remain  until  about  the  middle  of  June. 

In  response  to  the  appeal   in  the  April  Life  and  Light  for  the  salary 

Miss  lyicDowcIl^s    of  Miss  Laura  McDowell  for  1912,    in  order  that  the 

Salary*  station  at  Bitlis  may  retain  her  much  needed  services  as 

a  trained  nurse,  a  Mt.  Holyoke  classmate  of  the  Misses  Ely  has  pledged 
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one  half  of  the  $418  asked;  the  ladies  of  the  auxiliary  of  Plymouth 
Church,  Brooklyn,  aided  by  a  special  gift  of  fifty  dollars  from  one  of 
their  number  who  knows  Miss  McDowell  personally,  have  pledged  one 
hundred  dollars,  so  that  a  balance  of  only  $109  is  lacking.  Who  will 
help  to  make  up  this  amount  and  make  glad  the  hearts  of  the  missionaries 
in  isolated  Bitlis? 

At  the  Triennial  Conference  of  the  Woman's  Boards  of  Foreign 
Missions  held   in   Philadelphia,  some  very   interesting   figures  were  pre- 

**Fruitsof  sented  by  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Peabody  in  her  address  on  the 
the  Jubilee/'  Fruits  of  the  Jubilee.  Pittsburg  led  the  van  in  the  Post 
Jubilee  work  sq  far  as  results  can  be  actually  tabulated.  In  that  city 
there  are  six  thousand  ^\q  hundred  new  members  of  missionary  societies, 
two  thousand  three  hundred  subscriptions  to  missionary  magazines  and 
one  hundred  and  three  new  organizations.  The  Jubilee  gifts  in  money 
from  Pittsburg  totalled  $100,925,  at  the  date  of  this  report.  Among  other 
cities  receiving  honorable  mention  were  Dayton,  Ohio,  Evanston,  111., 
Philadelphia,  and  Beverly,  Mass. 

The  entire  amount  received  by  all  the  Boards  as  a  Jubilee  Offering 
is  $1,030,000,  while  some  pledges  remain  unpaid. 

No  trustworthy  report  of  new  members  secured  in  our  own  territory  can 
be  given  at  this  time.  Fourteen  hundred  new  subscribers  to  Life  and  Light 
have  been  obtained  during  the  past  twelve  months.  The  entire  amount 
paid  into  our  treasury  for  the  Jubilee  Fund  is  $24,744.40. 

This  gain  of  fourteen  hundred  subscriptions  is  in  jeopardy,  however, 
as  during  the  last  month  hundreds  of  ^'reminders'*  to  old  subscribers  have 
Subscription  been  sent  out  from  the  Subscription  Department  to  those 
Renewals,  who  have  failed  to  pay  for  Life  and  Light  for  1912.  Un- 
less their  renewals  are  received  before  the  last  of  April,  their  names  must 
be  dropped  from  the  lists,  occasioning  a  serious  loss.  Will  not  those 
interested  hasten  to  avert  this  threatened  diminution  of  the  gains  of  the 
Post  Jubilee  effort?  If  auxiliary  presidents,  or  better  yet  an  officer 
appointed  in  each  auxiliary,  junior  as  well  as  senior,  for  the  purpose, 
will  endeavor  to  secure  the  renewal  of  old  subscriptions  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, and  will  add  to  that  number  at  least  two  new  names,  we  shall  be 
able  to  place  Life  and  Light  on  a  self-supporting  basis.  As  even  two 
new  subscriptions  may  not  come  to  us  from  each  society,  will  not  the 
larger  auxiliaries  try  to  do  more  than  that  in  order  to  attain  the  average? 
It  is  proposed  to  offer  Life  and  Light  for  fifty  cents  a  year  in  clubs  of 
one  hundred,  provided  all  the  names  are  sent  in  by  one  person. 
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We  offer  also  a  combination  of  Life  and  Light  with  Everyland  for 
one  dollar, — a  discount  of  about  ten  per  cent.  Those  who  have  seen  the 
Easter  number  of  E  very  la  ?id  vf'iW  hasten  to  advise  their  friends  who  have 
young  people  in  their  homes  to  avail  themselves  of  this  offer.  See  last 
page  of  cover. 

THE  FINANCIAL  5TATEMLNT  OF  THL  WOMAN'S  BOARD 
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WONDERFUL  LVLNT5  IN  PEKING 

BY    BERTHA    P.    REED 

THE  great  thing  has  happened — the  event  so  marvelous  for  China. 
The  g^eat  edict  has  been  issued!  The  Empress  Dowager  has  passed 
over  the  power  to  the  people,  and  she  and  the  Emperor  have  retired.  It 
.  is  hard  to  realize  just  how  wonderful  it  is!  Yuan  Shi  Kai  has  shown 
remarkable  power  in  directing  and  advising,  in  holding  the  country  quiet 
to  this  time,  and  in  bringing  the  different  factions  together  to  this  con- 
clusion. He  has  faced  great  danger,  and  has  won  great  praise.  At  last, 
after  long  discussions,  and  many  exchanges  of  plans,  and  disagreement 
and  even  breaking  off  of  discussion,  the  fiery  south  and  the  conservative 
north  are  coming  together. 

^In  some  parts  of  the  country  they  have  felt  the  sorrow  of  the  revolution. 
Cities  like  Hankow  and  Nanking  have  seen  it,  and  in  Shensi  and  some 
other  provinces  there  have  been  horrible  deeds.  A  party  of  nine  men 
— not  missionaries — went  from  Shansi  to  Hsianfu  in  Shensi,  to  aid  the 
missionaries  who  did  not  dare  to  leave  that  city,  on  account  of  the  bands 
of  robbers  all  over  the  province.     They  brought  a   party  of  forty-two 
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misstonartes  to  Peking,  and  we  heard  from  some  of  them  of  stirring 
adventures,  in  tlie  journey  in  carts  and  mule  litters  through  a  snow- 
covered,  mountainous  country.  There  were  times  of  great  danger  for 
them.  Yet  at  one  place  the  two  opposing  armies  suspended  battle  for  a 
day  to  let  this  party  pass!  I  hope  some  of  them  wilt  write  in  detail  the 
story  of  that  journey.  It  was  a  heroic  exploit  for  that  party  of  men  going 
to  the  rescue  of  strangers.  Shensi  was  more  dangerous  than  most 
provinces,  because  old  Boxer  societies  revived  thereat  the  beginning  of 
the  trouble. 


For  two  or  three  weeks  the  city  has  been  more  and  more  filled  with 
soldiers  to  guard  ngainst  uprisings.  People  have  feared  strife  between  the 
soldiers  of  di£ft;rent  generals,  but  they  have  kept  the  peace  fairly  well. 
Extra  tights  have  been  put  in  the  streets,  so  that  the  city  would  not  be 
left  in  darkness  if  the  electric  wires  should  be  cut.  At  night  soldiers 
seemed  to  be  everywhere  guarding  all  night.  Ail  possible  precautions 
against  revolutionists  have  been  taken,  so  that  the  quietness  of  the  city 
has  been  the  result  of  vigilance. 

We  are  seeing  more  of  the  joy  of  the  people,  and  republican  sentiments 
are  becoming  more  visible.  The  city  has  repressed  its  feeling  this  week, 
and  all  has  been  sober  and  quiet.     Now  the  new  flag  begins  to  appear. 
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here  is  talk  of  various  great  meetings  of  celebration.  This  morning 
3  startling  to  see  over  our  gate — instead  of  the  American  flag  which 
neant  protection  through  days  of  danger — the  new  fivft-striped  flag 
e  Republic.  It  brought  a  more  vivid  realization  of  the  new  political 
ition.  At  the  top  is  a  red  stripe,  for  the  Chinese;  next  a  yellow 
e,  for  the  Mancbus;  a  blue  stripe,  for  the  Mongols;  a  white  stripe, 
for  the  Tibetans;  and  a  black  stripe, 
for  the  Mohammcdana.  These  are 
called  the  five  races,  and  in  the  new 
China  they  are  to  be  united   as  one. 

r^H^H^H^H^ft  ft      The  time-honored  dragon  flag  is  super- 
^fl^^^^^^r^  i      seded — and  some  of  us  do  mourn  for 
Wl     ^^1^^^        it^  yellow  background  with  the  wavy 
'^^  ^^B  sinuosities  of  the  fierce  creature   pic- 

f'  /  Vi^R  ij  ured  there.  And  many  picturesque 
things  will  go  with  it — the  cap  with 
button  and  feather,  and  perhaps  even 
the  headdress  of  the  women.  The 
young  men  are  rapidly  dispensing 
with  their  queues,  though  the  older 
men  do  not  make  the  change  so  easily, 
and  many  queues  arc  still  to  be  seen. 

After  many  plans  for  other  cities,  it 
looks  as  if  Peking  might  continue  to 
be  the  capital.  The  expense  of  estab- 
lishing another  would  be  enormous, 
while  here  there  are  all  the  new  gov- 
ernment buildings  and  all  the  lega- 
tions have  their  buildings.  This  hope 
is  a  great  relief  to  business  men  in  the 
city,  who  have  been  in  great  distress 
at  the  prospect  of  the  removal  of  the 
capital, 
e  Empress  Dowager  and  the  little  Emperor  are  pathetic  figures  now. 
Empress  has  received  real  sympathy  from  many  since  the  issuing  of 
iict  of  abdication,  and  many  of  the  Manchus  are  indignant  that  most 
:  princes  deserted  her  and  left  the  city.  And  sympathy  is  due  to 
of  the  Manchus  of  high  rank  who  would  have  had  righteous  govern- 
long  ago,  if  they  could.     Alt  this  complication  here  has  its  effect 
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in  bringing  a  quiet  New  Year's  Day,  and  a  refraining  from  the  usual 
calls  and  congratulations,  as  not  being  suitable.  People  in  these  v/2iyh 
show  sympathy  for  the  court. 

To-day,  February  26th,  we  have  had  the  church  celebration  of  the 
forming  of  the  Republic.  All  these  events  help  to  bring  home  to  our 
consciousness  the  reality  of  this  new  government.  This  afternoon  the 
churches  of  the  city  united  in  a  great  assembly  at  the  Methodist  Mission, 
for  a  patriotic  service.  Admission  had  to  be  by  ticket,  and  two  thousand 
were  distributed  among  the  churches.  There  were  not  enough  for  all,  of 
course,  but  churches  have  limitations  of  space  and  no  more  could  be 
squeezed  in. 

The  entrance  to  the  street  where  the  church  is  was  marked  by  a  special 
arch  of  white,  with  decorations  in  republican  colors,  and  farther  on  the 
large  gate  of  the  compound  was  hung  with  flags  and  draperies.  The 
interior  of  the  church  was  hung  with  lines  of  small  flags,  and  the  foreign 
friends  had  lent  pictures  and  scrolls  with  which  the  Chinese  students  had 
decorated  the  walls.  Their  patriotic  labors  had  been  arduous  and  un- 
tiring. It  was  an  inspiration  to  look  at  the  immense  crowd  in  the  church 
with  every  particle  of  standing  room  taken,  and  to  think  that  even  this 
was  not  all  of  the  Christian  community  here.  The  program  was  very 
well  planned  and  carried  out,  and  in  every  point  had  been  arranged 
entirely  by  the  Chinese.  The  pastors  gave  short  addresses,  some  of 
which  were  exceedingly  good,  with  their  appreciation  of  the  new  condi- 
tions and  of  the  responsibilities  which  came  upon  the  citizens  of  the 
Republic. 

Then  came  the  remarkable  thing, — a  representative  sent  by  Yuan  Shi 
Kai,  the  provisional  President,  gave  his  message  to  the  assembly.  Are 
we  not  living  in  an  age  of  wonders?  President  Yuan  last  week 
received  the  four  pastors  in  audience,  and  talked  with  them  in  a  most 
friendly  way.  When  they  entered  his  palace,  they  were  greeted  with  the 
same  formalities  as  ambassadors.  In  his  talk  with  them  he  expressed  his 
desire  to  have  entire  religious  liberty  in  the  country.  This  interview 
seemed  great  cause  for  rejoicing.  In  answer  to  the  invitation  to  this 
meeting  he  sent  a  representative,  and  in  his  message  spoke  highly  of  the 
work  of  the  church,  especially  in  charity  and  in  education,  and  reiterated 
his  plan  for  religious  liberty. 

A  part  of  the  official  address  to-day  was  as  follows: — 

''The  Chinese   Christians  of  the  Protestant   churches  in   Peking  hold 
to-day  a  union  meeting  to  celebrate  the  establishment  of  a  republican 
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form  of  government  in  China  and  to  thank  God  that  North  China  has 
been  delivered  from  the  horrors  of  war.  You  have  courteously  invited 
President  Yuan  Shi  Kai  to  attend  the  meeting,  an  invitation  which  he 
highly  appreciates.  But  at  the  present  moment,  when  the  old  government 
machinery  is  being  replaced  by  the  new,  there  are  a  thousand  and  one 
things  which  occupy  the  time  of  the  President,  who  has  few  moments  at 
his  own  disposal.  He  is  unable  to  come  to-day  and  has  commanded  me 
to  represent  him  at  this  meeting  and  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  his  behalf, 

** Protestant  Christianity  entered  the  Orient  from  the  Occident  over  a 
century  ago.  The  progress  of  the  church  has  been  slow  and  difficult, 
partly  because  China  was  conservative  in  the  olden  days  and  regarded 
anything  new  with  distrust  and  suspicion,  and  partly  because  the  mis- 
sionary workers  speaking  a  foreign  language  could  not  make  their  cause 
clearly  understood.  In  the  past  few  years  the  spirit  of  reform  has  pre- 
vailed among  our  scholars,  who  devoted  their  attention  to  Western  learn- 
ing, as  well  as  to  Western  religions.  Thus  gradually  the  objects  and 
policy  of  Christians  became  known. 

*'Morever,  the  different  missions  have  achieved  much  success  both  in 
works  of  charity  and  in  educational  institutions.  On  the  one  hand  they 
have  conferred  many  favors  on  the  poor  and  the  destitute;  and  on  the  other 
they  have  carefully  trained  up  many  talented  young  men.  For  doing  both 
they  have  won  golden  opinions  from  all  classes  of  society.  The  reputa- 
tion of  Christian  missions  is  growing  every  day,  and  the  prejudice  and 
the  misunderstanding  which  formerly  existed  between  the  Christian  and 
the  non-Christian  has  gradually  disappeared,  which  will  surely  prove  to 
be  for  the  good  of  China. 

*'By  the  grace  of  heaven,  the  Republic  of  China  is  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  in  the  articles  of  favorable  treatment  the  Manchus,  Mongols, 
Mohammedans,  and  Tibetans  have  been  assured  of  their  religious  liberty, 
establishing  for  the  first  time  in  Chinese  history  a  precedent  for  religious 
liberty.  When  the  National  Assembly  meets  and  the  new  constitution  is 
drawn  up,  we  can  be  assured  that  such  an  article  will  be  embodied,  to 
include  the  other  great  religions  of  the  world.  Thenceforth  all  obstacles 
to  the  liberty  of  conscience  will  have  been  removed  from  the  Republic  of 
China;  the  five  peoples  of  China  will  enjoy  the  blessings  of  republican 
institutions,  and  the  distinction  between  Christians  and  non-Christians 
^vill  disappear  forever.  Members  of  one  great  family,  with  one  heart 
and  one  soul,  we  shall  all  exert  ourselves  to  promote  the  strength  and 
prosperity  aod  the  happiness  of  the  Republic  of  China." 
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This  is  the  first  instance  of  any  such  government  recognition  of  the 
church,  and  we  feel  that  a  new  day  is  dawning.  What  may  we  expect 
next?  How  great  may  our  hopes  be?  The  Chinese  are  saying,  **We 
certainly  did  not  think  we  should  see  this  day,"  and  we  echo  their  words, 
and  their  joy  and  thankfulness. 

Last  of  the  speakers  came  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  of  sixty  years  in  Peking. 
It  stirred  one's  heart  to  look  at  him,  with  his  white  hair,  the  crown  of  his 
eighty-five  years.  Just  think — he  was  the  interpreter  of  the  very  first 
delegation  of  foreigners  to  come  to  Peking,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and 
when  they  refused  to  kneel  to  the  Emperor  they  had  to  give  up  the  audi- 
ence and  turn  back.  Think  of  that  scene, — and  then  of  his  assisting 
to-day  in  the  celebration  of  the  establishment  of  a  Republic  I  And  all 
within  the  period  of  his  work  in  China!  What  will  be  the  story  of  the 
next  fifty  years?  Oh,  that  the  Church  of  Christ  may  lead,  and  be  fitted 
to  lead! 

A  NIGHT  OF  TERROR 

Under  a  later  date  Miss  Reed  writes  this  vivid  account  of  the  outbreak  in 
Peking,  describing  the  rising  of  the  mutinous  troops  of  Yuan  Shi  Kaiy  which 
occurred  February  29-March  2,  and  the  accompanying  rioting  and  looting. 

The  night  is  past  and  may  I  never  see  such  another!  This  morning 
the  sun  is  shining  as  brightly  as  ever,  as  if  the  horrors  of  the  night  could 
not  have  been.  It  has  been  one  of  those  nights  of  burning  and  looting  of 
which  we  have  read,  but  which  we  thought  we  should  avoid  here.  And 
now — after  all  our  days  of  peace — it  has  come.  Last  evening  as  I  was 
writing  in  my  room,  I, noticed  a  constant  popping  sound  outdoors,  and 
thought  it  must  be  firecrackers  for  the  feast  time.  Then  some  one  came 
in  and  said  it  was  rifles, — some  of  the  soldiers  were  angry  at  something. 
As  there  are  thirty  thousand  soldiers  in  and  around  the  city  now,  they 
make  quite  a  force  to  consider.  Soon  we  noticed  a  fire,  but  even  then 
did  not  think  of  it  as  anything  serious.  At  about  half  past  nine  a 
Chinese  of  high  position  and  his  wife,  who  live  at  the  end  of  our  street, 
came  in.  Their  house  had  been  attacked,  the  street  was  filled  with  the 
mob,  and  they  had  climbed  over  intervening  walls  to  reach  us.  After 
that  things  moved  rapidly.  We  stopped  thinking  of  rest  and  took  to 
watching  the  fires,  especially  from  the  tower  of  the  school  building. 
They  increased  rapidly,  tremendous  fires  beginning  one  or  two  blocks 
south  of  us,  and  burning  steadily.  Then  there  was  one  close  by  at  the 
east.  Soldiers  were  in  the  street,  looting  shops  close  to  us  on  both  east 
and  west,  and  we  could  hear  the  pounding  and  the  crashing  of  glass.     At 
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about  half  past  ten  it  was  decided  to  send  up  two  rockets,  the  dnnger 
signal  agreed  on  by  the  American  Legation  Guards.  Yet  the  fire  south 
of  us  prevented  their  seeing  them,  and  they  heard  of  it  a  little  later  from 
'one  who  had  seen  it  at  the  London  Mission,  and  had  gone  down  from 
there  with  a  British  guard. 

Our  Chinese  pastor,  with  some  others,  was  at  the  front,  keeping  guard. 
One  of  the  looting  soldiers  told  him  to  come  in  and  shut  the  gate,  and 
said,  "We  don't  want  anything  in  there;  you  may  feel  at  rest."  And 
that  shows  their  plan;  they  did  not  attack  foreign  property  anywhere,  nor 
injure  foreigners,  nor  did  they  touch  any  church  property. 


About  twelve  a  number  of  American  soldiers  reached  here.  The 
women  with  little  children  went  with  them  to  the  Methodist  Mission, 
fearing  more  that  we  might  catch  fire  from  sparks  here  than  that  we 
should  be  attacked.  Seven  soldiers  remained  here  to  guard,  and  we  of 
the  ladies'  house  prepared  a  lunch  for  them,  serving  it  at  about  one 
o'clock.  No  one  could  realize  that  it  was  night.  The  near-by  fires  at 
the  south  spread,  and  the  wind  blew  toward  us,  hiit  gradually  changed. 
Fires  here  do  not  spread  as  in  wooden  buildings,  for  all  the  walls  here 
are  of  brick,  so  the  spreading  showed  that  these  places  were  being  set  on 
fire.  There  were  more  fires  M  the  north,  some  quite  near,  and  we  saw 
many  isolated  ones  in  distant  spots.  And  all  the  time  there  was  the  sound 
of  incessant  firing  of  rifles.  People  kept  watch  on  the  tower  all  night, 
in  case  the  fires  should  get  nearer. 
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And  now  here  is  the  sunshine,  and  I  have  been  looking  around  just  a 
little.  We  hear  that  the  burning  was  done  by  one  large  division  of  Yuan 
Shi  Kai's  soldiers.  They  were  angry,  partly,  it  is  said,  because  of  a 
report  of  the  reduction  of  their  pay  to  the  scale  of  a  time  of  peace,  and 
partly  because  of  a  report  of  an  order  to  cut  off  their  queues  on  the  15th. 
The  student  class  are  very  eager  to  do  this,  but  evidently  the  soldiers  are 
not.  But  there  must  be  more  back  of  it.  And  so  they  were  taking 
revenge.  It  is  a  most  unexpected  event.  We  have  thought  all  was 
peace,  and  anxiety  was  over, — and  this  came  with  absolutely  no  warning. 

Our  place  was  near  to  the  section  burned,  but  no  effort  was  made 
against  church  property. 

Just  now,  at  ^\q  o'clock,  a  remarkable  notice  came  to  us,  which  really 
does  have  a  comforting  effect.  Yuan  Shi  Kai  says  he  is  in  great  sorrow 
over  the  disturbance,  wishes  to  reassure  the  ''strangers  in  a  strange  land," 
and  assures  us  that  ho  has  taken  every  precaution  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  the  disturbance.  After  all  he  has  accomplished,  this  revolt  is  certainly 
a  terrible  blow  to  him.  If  he  cannot  control  it,  who  can?  We  have  five 
American  soldiers  and  four  Chinese  policemen  to  aid  in  guarding  to- 
night. They  arc  barricading  the  ends  of  the  narrow  street  at  the  north 
of  the  compound. 

March  2d. 

The  night  was  very  quiet  here.  We  divided  watching,  men  outside, 
some  of  us  staying  up  to  be  on  hand  in  the  schoolyard.  From  our  school 
tower  we  could  see  all  over  the  city,  and  while  we  were  quiet  here,  we 
could  see  that  the  West  City  was  suffering.  We  counted  nine  big  fires  at 
one  time,  and  some  of  them  meant  a  whole  street,  and  lasted  for  hours. 
Two  or  three  of  them  lasted  till  daylight.  We  hear  a  pitiful  story  of  it 
to-day.  One  street  of  fine'  places  was  nearly  all  burned,  a  beautiful 
prince's  palace  among  them.  Many  shops  were  looted  and  burned, 
and  there  was  looting  in  many  parts  of  the  city.  The  soldiers  have 
started  it,  and  now  the  rabble  are  starting  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  made  for  them.  Outside  the  Ch*i  Hua  gate  of  the  city,  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  looting  in  the  crowded  suburb.  It  seems  wonderful 
that  they  did  not  enter  our  chapel  then,  though  they  looted  shops  on  both 
sides  of  it.  The  Christian  church  is  still  respected,  though  we  wonder 
if  it  can  continue  when  the  rabble  gets  well  started. 

The  soldiers  of  Chang  Kuei  Fi  are  still  loyal  and  are  out  trying  to  re- 
store order,  with  orders  to  kill  looters.  It  is  apt  to  be  the  looters  from 
the  rabble  who  are  caught  and  killed.     This  general  is  driving  about  the 
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city,  keeping  watch  of  his  men,  and  ready  to  end  the  career  of  any  of 
them  found  looting.  Toward  noon  the  central  office  telephoned  to  us 
that  there  was  trouble  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  and  we  had  better 
shut  our  gates.  From  twelve  to  two  was  a  rather  bad  time  on  the  street, 
soldiers  trying  to  get  control  of  looters  and  shooting  them.  Yet  there 
were  not  nearly  enough  soldiers  to  accomplish  it  all,  and  in  parts  of  the 
city  none  could  be  seen.  If  only  this  regiment  of  Chang  Kuei  Fi*s 
remains  loyal  there  will  be  some  hope.  Churches  and  foreigners  are  care- 
fully left  alone  and  few  lives  are  taken  in  the  process  of  lootiftg.  It  is  just 
the  greeS  for  plunder. 

Our  presence  will  comfort  those  here  so  much,  and  we  are  almost  sure 
to  be  safe  ourselves.  If  we  are  actually  ordered  to  the  Legation,  and  have 
to  leave  them,  it  will  be  hard,  though  we  cannot  wonder  that  they  are 
anxious.  How  could  we  ever  win  the  people  afterward?  We  keep 
hoping  that  some  of  us  will  be  allowed  to  stay;  we  are  sure  the  place  can 
be  defended.  And  God  is  with  us.  But  our  schoolgirls  have  just  gone 
to  the  Methodist  Mission,  near  the  Legation,  and  so  are  under  protection. 
Can  you  imagine  a  line  of  a  hundred  girls,  marching' two  by  two  down 
the  road,  preceded  by  a  huge  army  cart  loaded  high  with  bedding,  with 
an  American  soldier  on  top,  and  with  two  American  ladies  at  each  end  of 
the  line,  and  a  solitary  soldier  bringing  up  the  rear.  I  am  told  that 
nothing  unpleasant  happened  on  the  way.  People  looked  and  understood, 
but  so  many  people  are  trying  to  get  somewhere  to  a  safer  place  that  it 
seemed  nothing  unusual.  One  of  our  boys  just  asked  me,  **  Are  you  going? 
What  will  we  do  if  you  go?  What  will  the  church  members  do  if  you  all 
go?"  And  the  women  come  along  and  ask,  **Are  you  going?"  Mrs. 
Ament,  Miss  Miner  and  I  are  planning  to  stay,  if  we  are  allowed  to,  and 
the  men  plan  to  defend  the  place.  Some  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  young  men 
will  come  and  help.  Probably  we  cannot  have  American  soldiers  to- 
night, but  there  are  a  number  of  men  here.  I  have  a  bag  packed,  ready 
to  go  if  I  must.  But  oh,  think  of  this  city  full  of  people,  so  much  less 
safe  than  we, — of  all  the  homes  where  they  are  waiting  and  fearing. 
What  an  ache  of  the  heart  the  thought  brings! 

At  the  edge  of  the  evening  some  good  news  came,  and  my  heart  weighs 
tons  less.  The  diplomatic  corps  decided  at  their  afternoon  meeting  to 
give  some  aid,  as  they  have  been  requested  to  do.  The  Americans  will 
send  for  more  soldiers  from  Tientsin,  and  so  will  have  enough.  And 
to-night  they  will  send  soldiers  to  the  different  missions — we  have  eight 
here.     Such  joy  and  relief  they  bring!     You  may  not  have  appreciated 
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before  the  sight  of  those  tall  men  in  their  blue  suits,  with  their  shining 
arms,  but  I  assure  you  they  are  good  to  see.  And  neither  Chinese  sol- 
diers nor  rabble  will  come  near  us,  with  them  here. 

This  squad  started  out  to  collect  Americans  and    take  them  to  the 
foreign  concession.     They  went  first  to  the  Presbyterians,  but  we  soon 
heard  that  we  could  have  soldiers  here  to-night,  and  that  the  squad  should 
telephone  from  here  for  changed  orders.     Soon   a  company  of  twenty- 
four  arrived,  escorting  the  Presbyterians,  with  nearly  a  hundred  carts  and 
jinrikishas,  containing  Chinese  church  people  and  their  inevitable  huge 
bundles  of  bedding.     Neither  could  they  leave  their  people  and  so  were 
taking  them   along.      Soon  word   came  that  all   the  missions  could  be 
guarded,  and  they  could  escort  all  this  company  back  to  their  homes. 
Just  think   of   it  all!     So  new  arrangements  were  made  for  the  night, 
another  dinner  prepared  for  our  eight  guests,  and  the  men  went  to  work 
arranging  places  and  hours  of  watching.     A  party  of  Chinese  also  volun- 
teered to  watch,  but  will  not  be  needed.     All  continues  quiet  as  the  even- 
ing goes  on.     Another  man  from  outside  has  come  in  to  help  in  guarding, 
and  reports  the  streets  as  very  quiet.     Twice   in  the  short  distance  from 
the  big  street  to  this  place,  he  was  stopped,  once  by  a  company  of  several 
oificers  stationed  near,  who  whirled  forward  and  drew  their  swords,  and 
asked  who  he  was  and  where  he  was  going.     Evidently  they  have  things 
pretty  well  under  control  at  last.     They  say  that  placards  are  posted  ever}*- 
where,  saying  that  all  looters  will  be  killed.     It  is  said  also  that  the  large 
company  of  disaffected  soldiers  who  started  all  this  trouble  are  kept  in  to- 
night, and  will  be   in  danger  if  they  break  through  and  appear.     Oh,  I 
am  so  thankful   and   so   relieved   for  all   these  people.     Have  you  been 
praying  for  us  especially  hard  to-day?     God  has  answered  so  wonderfully 
this  evening.     We  praise  Him  for  this  constant  care. 

I  must  tell  you  about  Mrs.  Te,  the  wife  of  a  helper.  She  had  the 
courage  to  come  from  outside  the  city  at  ^\c  o'clock.  Her  husband  is  in 
the  country  preaching,  and  she  thinks  he  may  come  back  Monday,  with 
his  bundle  of  things.  But  if  he  carries  anything,  he  will  be  in  danger 
both  from  those  who  want  to  rob  him  and  from  soldiers  who  will  think  he 
has  been  looting  and  will  not  wait  to  find  out.  She  was  so  anxious  about 
him,  and  wanted  money  enough  to  send  a  messenger  to  tell  him  to  carry 
nothing  and  to  wear  ragged  clothes  when  he  came.  It  only  needed  a 
little,  but  she  did  not  have  it  on  hand.  So  I  gave  it  to  her  and  sent  her 
back  quickly  in  a  jinrikisha,  for  orders  were  out  that  no  one  should  be  on 
the  street  after  six  o'clock.    We  hear  of  burning  and  fighting  in  the  native 
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city  in  Tientsin,  much  worse  than  here.  No  foreigners  are  injured 
there.  Some  soldiers  in  Paoting-fu  have  done  some  plundering.  For- 
eigners are  safe  there.  It  is  hard  to  think  that  some  of  you  may  be  living 
over  the  fears  of  Boxer  days.  The  situation  is  very  different  now.  We 
are  the  ones  protected  and  our  aid  is  sought  by  all.  It  is  such  a  joy  that 
we  have  this  power  to  help  the  people  now. 

We  were  absolutely  quiet  all  over  the  city  all  night, — not  a  stir  any- 
where.    In  the  West  City  this  is  accomplished  by  the  government  entirely, 


and  we  think  they  have  the  city  welt  in  ham 
City,  all  the  Legation  Guards  paraded  the  le 
with  great  effect.  Otherwise,  they  are  statioi 
quarter,  except  for  those  at  the  missions.      Ou 


now.  In  this,  the  East 
igth  of  the  city  yesterday, 
ed  only  in  the  Legation 
■  soldiers  here  are  making 


a  great  impression,  and  the  whole  neighborhood  feels  at  rest. 

We  have  been  wonderfully  prolected  all  through.  Here  we  were,  in  the 
center  of  the  first  disturbance,  and  yet  not  touched;  and  the  soldiers  have 
been  strangely  held  back  from  deeds  of  violence.  We  thank  God  for 
these  mercies,  and  pray  for  those  who  have  suffered  more. 


The  Woman's  Board  of  the  I'acific  has  kindly  allowed  its  space  to  be 
used  this  month  for  this  thrilling  account  of  conditions  in  North  China, 
in  which  mission  that  Hoard  has  a  deep  interest  because  of  the  work  of 
Dr.  Tallmon  and  her  sister  Edith  of  Pang-Chuang,  as  well  as  the  work  of 
he  Ellises  of  Lintsing.— Thk  EDir.nt. 
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THE  REFLECTED  LIGHT  OF  CHRISTIANITY 

IN  JAPAN 

BY    ADELAIDE   DAUGIIADAY 

THERE  has  been  a  quiet  but  determined  opposition  to  Christianity  on 
the  part  of  high  officials  and  in  the  army,  navy,  and  in  all  government 
schools  during  the  past  few  years.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
Russia,  a  so-called  Christian  nation,  acted,  as  they  think,  most  unjustly  and 
deceitfully  in  the  late  war;  and  that  America,  their  loved  and  trusted 
friend,  had  in  many  ways  discriminated  against  them.  The  shock  that  the 
discovery  of  the  anarchistic  plot  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  gave  the  whole 
nation  two  years  ago  led  to  a  revival  of  Shintoism,  which  is  really  emperor 
and  country  worship. 

It  has  been  said,  ^^  Occidentals  believe  Christianity  to  be  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  Orientals  believe  it  to  be  the  life  and  teach- 
ings of  Christian  nations."  This  opposition  has  hindered  our  work  but 
there  are  now  signs  that  the  tide  is  turning.  We  have  not  been  disheart- 
ened as  there  is  so  much  to  encourage  on  the  other  side. 

Never  was  Christmas  celebrated  with  such  enthusiasm  as  the  last ;  not 
only  in  churches  and  Sunday  schools  were  there  services  with  appropriate 
music  but  also  in  many  homes.  On  Christmas  night  I  was  invited  to  two 
homes  and  returned  delighted  with  the  deeply  religious  character  of  the 
festivals.  In  one  house,  that  of  a  university  professor,  there  were  many 
relatives,  Christian  and  non-Christian,  assembled.  After  "  Hark,  the 
Herald  Angels  Sing"  had  been  sung,  there  followed  a  fervent  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  gift  of  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ;  then  the  pro- 
fessor, after  reading  Luke  ii.  gave  an  earnest  Christian  talk,  and  then  wc 
all  sang,  ''Joy  to  the  World  the  Lord  is  Come."  After  this  joyous  Christ- 
mas service,  the  beautiful  Christmas  tree  was  unladen. 

A  leading  lawyer  of  Sapporo  holds  a  sliort  Bible  class  and  prayer  meet- 
ing every  morning  before  he  goes  to  the  court  house.  A  fire  occurred  this 
winter  very  near  a  mission  girls'  school  here.  It  was  thought  that  if  the 
wind  did  not  change  the  school  must  go.  Christian  friends  and  teachers, 
after  doing  all  they  could,  assembled  in  the  garden  near  the  street  to  pray. 
The  wind  changed  and  the  school  was  saved.  They  then  in  the  same  place 
held  a  praise  service.  A  doctor,  a  member  of  our  church,  held  a  thanks- 
giving service  in  the  church  to  thank  God  for  his  recovery  from  a  late  ill- 
ness. Several  weeks  ago  1  called  on  another  sick  church  member,  a  retired 
official.      He  insisted  on  rising  from  his  bed  to  meet  me.     He  said,  **  I  long 
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to  work  for  God,  but  I  am  too  feeble ;  but  I  lie  and  pray,  night  and  day, 
for  my  unbelieving  friends.''  His  wife  added,  ^^  He  speaks  about  Chris- 
tianity to  all  who  come  here." 

Recently  there  died  in  Sapporo  a  Japanese  pastor  who  had  been  used 
mightily  by  God  toward  the  bringing  in  of  his  kingdom  to  Hokkaido 
(Hokkaido  means  the  Northern  Sea  District  of  Japan,  of  which  Sapporo  is 
the  capital)*  In  early  manhood  his  morals  were  of  the  kind  prevailing  at 
that  time.  He  was  addicted  to  wine  and  other  sins,  but  as  a  statesman  of 
some  eminence  he  was  characterized  by  a  love  of  liberty,  and  had  the  cour- 
1^  of  his  convictions.  With  others  holding  similar  opinions  he  presented 
a  memorial  to  the  government,  praying  for  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press,  and  for  lower  taxes,  etc.  They  were  promptly  thrown  into  prison, 
where  they  remained  until  the  granting  of  the  Constitution  brought  in  a  new 
era  of  thought  to  Jalpan,  when  they  were  pardoned  and  released.  His 
prison  life  had  deepened  his  charactei",  also  had  taught  him  sympathy  for 
those  in  bonds,  and  led  him  later  to  work  most  earnestly  for  criminals. 
After  his  release,  coming  under  missionary  influence,  he  accepted  Chris- 
tianity, and  so  great  was  the  change  in  his  character  that  he  decided  to 
forego  all  his  political  ambitions  and  devote  his  life  to  promulgating  his 
new-found  faith. 

Tokachi  Prison  is  a  little  world  by  itself  of  about  two  thousand  souls, 
there  being  many  warders  and  their  families,  and  workmen,  besides  the  large 
number  of  convicts.  When  Pastor  Sakamoto  addressed  them,  the  prisoners, 
dressed  in  dull  red,  sat  in  compact  ranks  on  low  benches,  the  warders  stood 
in  rows  against  the  walls,  and  two  Buddhist  priests,  chaplains  of  the  prison, 
sat  in  full  canonicals,  on  the  platform  near  the  speaker,  beliind  whom  was 
a  large  Buddhist  shrine.  This  was  evidently  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
During  all  Pastor  Sakamoto's  talks  the  criminals  sat  sobbing  aloud,  the 
warders,  grim  and  upright,  were  silently  weeping  and  the  priests  were  vis- 
ibly moved.  The  convicts  from  their  scanty  savings  bought  Bibles  and 
spent  their  leisure  time  in  studying  them.  The  transformation  in  their 
character  was  simply  marvelous.  A  missionary  lady  who  goes  to  tliat  town 
on  evangelistic  trips,  writes,  *'  The  Tokachi  Penitentiary  is  now  practically 
a  Christian  community.  Nearly  all  the  prisoners  have  been  converted 
within  a  year.  Most  of  the  officials  and  their  wives  have  been  baptized. 
There  is  a  flourishing  Sunday  school  for  their  children,  and  a  Bible  woman 
is  supported  by  the  officials  to  give  all  her  time  to  work  for  women  and 
children."  In  another  prison  here  in  the  north  a  convict  was  converted  last 
year*  He  afterward  led  a  quiet,  happy,  exemplary  life;  he  was  executed 
very  recently. 
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In  regard  to  China,  we  are  deeply  interested  spectators.  No  one  dares 
prophesy  what  the  outcome  will  be.  May  God  speedily  bring  order  out  of 
this  great  confusion ! 

IN  INDIA 

BY    KATE    G.    LAMSON 

We  can  never  give  you  all  at  home  an  idea  of  the  fullness  of  these  three 
months  spent  in  Ceylon  and  India.  They  have  been  an  unspeakably  rich 
experience,  but  absolutely  unceasing  in  their  demands  upon  time,  strength 
and  mental  and  spiritual  resources.  We  said  good-by  to  our  friends,  mis- 
sionary and  Indian,  in  Bombay,  yesterday,  and  are  now  sailing  on  a  beauti- 
ful Indian  Ocean  under  a  brilliant  sun,  headed  for  Colombo.  We  were  to 
have  sailed  on  the  sixth  but  the  steamer  was  delayed  a  day  by  cargo.  That 
extra  day  gave  us  an  unexpected  opportunity  to  see  Hinduism  partly 
untouched  and  partly  in  a  light  reflected  from  Christianity.  The  Kar- 
markars  took  Mrs.  Ernest  Hume,  Miss  Millard  and  ourselves  first  to  an 
asylum  for  sick  and  neglected  animals  conducted  by  the  Jains  as  a  flower  of 
their  religious  tenets.  They  believe  it  to  be  wicked  to  take  life  in  any 
form,  so  not  only  do  they  eat  no  meat  or  fish  but  they  do  everything  they 
can  to  prevent  any  animal  or  insect  from  being  killed.  Here  in  this  asylum 
are  sick  cows  and  horses  and  dogs  and  cats  and  monkeys  and  birds.  Many 
of  them  would  be  far  better  off  put  out  of  their  misery,  but  that  would  not 
be  in  accordance  with  the  Jain  religion,  so  they  must  be  kept  alive  if  pos- 
sible. In  many  parts  of  India  they  even  sprinkle  sugar  on  the  roads  for 
the  ants  to  eat.  Here  at  this  asylum  we  saw  two  women  going  about  among 
the  animals  as  an  act  of  worship,  giving  them  the  flat  cakes  of  wheat  which 
are  the  bread  of  the  country.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  cruelty  to  animals 
in  India.  The  efforts  of  the  Jains  seem  to  be  directed  wholly  to  the  saving 
of  life,  not  to  inculcating  merciful  treatment  of  animals. 

Our  next  visit  was  made  to  the  establishment  of  a  Hindu  woman  who, 
herself  a  Brahman  and  a  beggar,  disburses  large  sums  of  money  yearly  in 
charity.  She  weajs  medals  given  her  by  the  police  authorities  and  is  wor- 
shiped by  the  people  she  aids.  These  last  are  all  Brahman  beggars  like 
herself.  We  found  the  house  behind  a  temple  into  which  we  were  not 
allowed  to  set  foot  (it  looked  too  dirty  and  loathsome  for  us  to  want  to!). 
We  had  to  go  round  by  back  ways  to  reach  the  house,  picking  our  way 
througrh  filth  indescribable.  Mr.  Karmarkar  shook  his  head  and  stood  still 
at  one  point,  saying,  "I  ouglit  not  to  have  brought  you  here."  Still  we 
went  on  and  at  last  reached  a  passage  between  the  temple  and  the  house. 
A  ''holy  man"  sat  there,  nearly  naked,  sandalwood  on  his  forehead,  beat- 
ing a  drum  and  singing  out  some  prayer  or  incantation  at  the  top  of  his 
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voice.  His  efforts  increased  in  vehemence  as  we  drew  near,  evidently  in 
the  hope  of  calling  forth  alms.  Inside  the  building  was  a  great  dingy  room 
where  people  were  lying  on  the  floor,  bundles  of  rags,  or  sitting  up,  also 
on  the  floor,  eating  their  food.  Men,  women  and  children  were  here. 
Another  holy  man  sat  cross-legged  reading  in  a  loud  voice  from  some  sacred 
book.  On  a  veranda  outside  some  women  were  cooking  food.  Upstairs 
was  a  second  large  room  like  the  one  below.  One  able-bodied  man  of 
about  thirty  stood  there,  and  Mr.  Karmarkar  said  to  him,  ''What  do  you 
do  for  a  living?"  *' I  am  a  Brahman,"  he  replied  as  though  that  settled 
that  point  once  and  for  all,  as  in  fact  it  does  with  them.  This  man  like  all 
the  rest  of  the  people  there  beg  or  even  make  less  exertion  than  that  for  a 
living.  The  woman  herself  had  gone  to  the  docks  to  see  some  pilgrims 
on  their  way  to  some  holy  place,  so  we  missed  seeing  her.  We  picked 
our  way  out  again  through  the  dirt,  and  Mr.  Karmarkar  said,  ''  This  is 
Hinduism,  but  even  this  kind  of  doing  for  'others  was  never  known  until 
Christianity  had  set  the  example.     It  is  a  reflected  light." 

A  man  who  has  much  to  do  in  connection  with  this  charity  had  acted  as 
our  guide.  He  knew  the  Karmarkars  and  was  very  urgent  that  we  should 
go  to  his  house,  not  far  away.  We  went  with  him,  finding  a  few  quite 
decent  rooms  up  two  flights  of  stairs.  His  wife  and  daughter-in-law  were 
there.  He  took  out  from  a  safe  a  locked  box  and  opening  it  showed  us 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  diamonds,  pearls,  rubies  and  all  precious 
stones  mounted  in  ornaments  for  the  women  to  wear,  necklaces,  bracelets, 
ear  and  nose  rings  and  hair  ornaments.  It  is  in  this  form  these  people  keep 
their  money  as  they  have  a  great  dread  of  banks  and  investments,  and  as 
these  jewels  cannot  be  legally  touched  by  creditors.  The  women  of  this 
family  are  patients  of  Dr.  Karmarkar's  and  pupils  of  her  Bible  woman,  but 
apparently  far  from  being  Christians  yet.  The  swastika  was  on  the  thresh- 
old in  fresh  red  paint  and  the  daughter-in-law  said  she  puts  it  there  every 
morning  and  worships  it.  Still  these  people  were  very  friendly  and  in 
some  ways  they  were  certainly  touched  by  Christianity. 

Last  of  all  we  went  to  see  a  real  charity  which  is  patterned  directly  after 
Christianity  though  carried  on  by  Hindus.  There  is  a  dispensary  and  small 
hospital  ward  for  sick  women  and  nurses  receive  some  training  here.  They 
also  have  an  industrial  department,  sewing  and  printing  on  a  small  scale. 


♦^^♦- 


"Far  off  I  lay  in  heathen  lands,  forgot, 
By  thee  and  all.     The  blood  of  lepers  beat 
In  the  poor  limbs.   .  .  .  The  sun 
Shone  in  an  Indian  room ;  thou  didst  not  see 
My  form  on  that  bare  floor.     Those  broken  hearts 
Thou  didst  not  bind.     Far  that  thou  hast  not  done 
It  unto  those,  thou  didst  it  not  to  Me." 
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MADEMOISELLE  ZELINE   EUGENIE  CRONIER: 
AN  APPRECIATION 


BY    REV.  JOHN   S.    CHANDI^R 

Lord   Jesus,  who    came   not    to  be  ministered    unto  but  t 


LIKE   the 
minister  Mile.  Cronier  came  out  to   Madura  in  1897  to  minister  ■ 
she  could  in  the  work  of  the  Woman's  Hospital  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Harriet  E.  Parker.     In  this  ministry  there  are  three  qualities  in  whicli  she 
was  conspicuous,     tshe  was  an  ideal  companion.     The  prime  object  of  her 
ministry  was  to  be  a  companion  to 
her  friend  of  Paris  days.      And  as 
sucli  she  began  and  ended  her  work 
in  Madura. 

Their  companiouship  was  that  of 
confidence.  Absolute  and  abiding 
trust  in  each  other  characterized  all 
thtir  life  together.  At  first  they 
lived  together  in  the  hospital,  and 
then  they  moved  into  Knowles 
BuH^aluv% .  It  was  always  easy  for 
them  to  li\e  together  in  this  com- 
panionship because  of  this  perfect 
confidence.  It  was  also  the  com- 
panionship of  partnership.  Made- 
moiselle came  to  share  with  her  friend 
ci'erything,  her  experiences  of  joy 
and  sorrow,  of  disappointment  and 
satisfaction,  of  success  and,  if  need  be,  of  failure  too.  And  this  she  did 
right  well.  Ilsr  joy  was  in  the  presence  of  her  friend.  When  the  friend 
was  near  and  at  her  work,  Mademoiselle  was  well  and  bright  even  in  the 
midst  of  tlic  hardest  physical  toil ;  when  her  friend  was  ill,  or  absent  for 
long,  she  wilted. 

The  second  conspicuous  quality  of  her  ministry  was  in  her  being  a  model 
house  mother.  .She  would  never  have  said,  as  Martha  did,  "  Lord,  bid  my 
sister  that  she  help  me."  Her  altitude  was  ralher  that  of  saying,  "  Lord, 
let  me  take  the  care  and  trouble  of  many  things  in  the  household  in  order 
th.it  my  sister  may  be  the  more  free  to  engage  in  her  higher  work."  And 
she  took  the  care  of  the  hou^e,  leaving  her  frieni!  free  to  carry  on  her  work 
of  healing  in  the  hospilal  and  in  many  homes,  yes,  and  in  many  distant 
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\-illages  too.  Her  motherly  spirit  did  more  than  that.  As  the  little  waifs 
were  left  one  after  another,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  hospital,  her 
motherly  heart  took  them  all  in,  and  they  were  looked  after  with  unceas- 
ing care.  The  older  ones  as  they  went  across  the  city  to  the  large  girls' 
school,  and  the  infants  gathered  together  in^thcir  nursery,  the    "Birds' 


Nest,"  were  alike  the  ohjccts  of  her  tcndcrest  solicitude.  And  at  her  grave 
there  were  no  sincerer  mourners  than  those  whose  young  lives  had  ad- 
vanced sufficiently  in  years  to  respond  in  their  spiritual  development  to 
the  influence  of  her  spirit. 
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The  third  conspicuous  trait  of  her  ministry  was  manifested  in  her  being 
a  devoted  disciple.  She  had  left  her  land  and  kindred  to  become  a  com- 
panion of  those  of  another  race  as  they  united  in  labors  for  still  another 
race  of  God's  children.  And  this  was  because  of  her  devotion  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  It  was  no  mere  attachment  to  one  individual  that  brought 
her  here,  and  kept  her  so  faithfully  at  work  in  the  sphere  she  had  chosen 
for  herself.  Her  companionship  was  sanctified  by  this  higher-  devotion. 
This  devotion  also  brought  us  all  into  the  sphere  of  her  helpful  companion- 
ship. We  were  strengthened  in  our  personal  experiences  of  joy  and  hope- 
fulness by  her  presence,  as  she  came  and  went  in  all  our  homes. 

For  many  days  she  lingered  at  death's  door,  ready  and  waiting  for  the 
summons  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ.  Her  distress  was  great,  and  her 
poor  body  was  tired  out  with  agony  of  disease.  But  at  the  last  her  distress 
disappeared,  and  her  spirit  left  its  earthly  tabernacle  with  the  imprint  of 
rest  and  peace  that  foreshadowed  the  perfect  peace  of  the  presence  of  the 
Heavenly  Father. 


A  RLTURN  TO  GLDIK  PASHA 

BY    ANNIE    M.    BARKER,    CONSTANTINOPLE 

HOW  can  I  express  to  you  what  a  joy  it  is  to  be  back  at  Gedik  Pasha 
after  my  long-enforced  furlough?  I  find  conditions  changed  here, 
yet  in  many  ways  the  same.  In  the  old  days  the  Turkish  children  came 
to  our  school  in  much  smaller  numbers,  and  were  inconstant  fear  of  being 
stopped  by  the  government.  Many  a  time  have  I  known  them,  before 
leaving^  the  school  grounds,  to  cautiously  look  out  at  the  garden  gate,  in 
search  of  a  spy,  and  if  one  were  in  sight,  skip  around  to  a  door  on  the 
other  side  of  the  house,  and  so  depart  without  being  seen.  All  that  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  there  is  a  large  attendance  of  Moslems,  some  of 
them  quite  young  ladies,  an  unheard  of  thing  before  the  constitution  was 
granted.  Now  they  come  and  go  freely,  as  do  Greeks  and  Armenians, 
and  seem  very  happy  in  their  school  life. 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  school  opened  four  weeks  later 
than  usual.  Notice  was  given  in  June,  that  those  who  wished  to  make 
sure  of  a  place,  must  be  on  hand  on  the  opening  day,  so  the  attendance 
has  been  good  from  the  first.  There  is  an  enrollment  now  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five,  every  room  but  one  full  to  overflowing.  Some  very 
promising^  children  have  had  to  be  refused,  because  of  lack  of  room  to 
accommodate  any  more.     Every   inch  of  space  that  the  building  contains 
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has  been  utilized,  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  best  advantage.  Can  you  imagine 
how  hard  it  is  to  refuse  a  mother  when  she  comes  and  pleads  for  her 
child?  To  her  the  building  looks  so  large,  that  she  cannot  seem  to 
understand  why  we  refuse,  although  she  is  told  again  and  again  that  no 
room  remains.  Sometimes  she  even  offers  to  bring  a  chair,  thinking  that 
will  overcome  the  difficulty.  One  day  this  week,  a  mother  came  l)ringing 
a  large  girl,  with  the  hope  that  we  would  be  able  to  receive  her,  though 
she  knew  that  the  school  had  been  open  for  some  little  time,  and  when 
told  that  not  a  place  remained,  she  was  greatly  disappointed.  She  said 
she  was  too  late  to  get  her  in  last  year,  but  when  she  should  have  come 
her  little  boy  was  very  ill,  and  all  thoughts  of  school  were  crowded  out  in 
the  anxiety  for  her  son.  The  girl  was  bright  and  intelligent  looking,  and 
we  greatly  regretted  having  to  refuse  her.  When  Miss  Jones  suggested 
that  sometimes  a  vacancy  occurred  and  that  she  would  take  the  name  and 
address  in  case  such  a  thing  happened,  the  mother  went  away  cheered. 

Is  there  not  some  young  woman  with  a  deep  missionary  spirit,  who  is 
willing  to  give  her  life  to  this  most  interesting  work?  We  need  a  person 
with  a  normal  training,  one  who  is  not  easily  discouraged  and  who  can 
adapt  herself  to  changed  conditions  with  which  she  must  necessarily  meet 
in  any  foreign  land. 

Sunday  is  a  busy  day  in  the  mission  house.  The  Vlonga  Church  con- 
tinue to  hold  their  services  here  in  the  morning,  and  immediately  after  the 
service  the  pastor  conducts  a  Bible  class  in  Armenian.  No  doubt  most 
of  you  have  seen  that,  after  thirty  years  of  petitioning,  permission  has 
been  granted  by  the  government  to  the  church  to  build  on  their  beautiful 
lot,  and  excavations  for  the  foundation  are  going  on  now.  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  it  will  be  ready  for  occupation  for  a  couple  of  years. 

The  Sunday  school  and  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  meet  in  the  after- 
noon. The  children  begin  to  gather  so  early  that  we  have  to  open  the 
doors  at  two,  although  the  opening  exercises  do  not  begin  until  two- 
thirty.  Bodvelli  Krikorian,  one  of  the  busiest  men  in  Constantinople, 
being  editor  of  the  weekly  paper  published  by  the  Protestants  in  Turkish, 
as  well  as  pastor  of  Emmanuel  Church,  continues  his  work  as  superin- 
tendent, and  during  the  opening  exercises  always  gives  the  children  a 
bright,  practical  talk.  He  has  in  his  audience  three  nationalities,  for  now 
w^e  have  a  class  of  Moslem  children.  After  the  opening  exercises  the 
classes  meet  in  rooms  scattered  all  over  the  house.  They  are  twelve  in 
number,  varying  in  size  from  ten  to  forty.  Last  Sunday  there  was  an 
attendance  of  two   hundred  and  thirty-nine,  about  fifty  of  whom  were  in 
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the  two  adult  classes,  one  conducted  by  BoSvelli  Krikorian  in  Turkish, 
and  the  other  by  the  Greek  pastor  in  his  native  tongue.    . 

Mrs.  Bedekian,  the  Bible  woman,  continues  her  work  of  house-to-house 
visitation,  and  everywhere  she  goes  finds  a  warm  welcome.  She  has  a 
weekly  prayer  meeting  for  the  women  which  is  held  at  their  homes,  and 
has  a  very  good  attendance,  especially  of  Gregorians.  She  meets  with 
much  suffering  and  poverty,  and  this  winter,  I  fear,  it  will  be  worse  than 
ever.  The  Protestant  women  have  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
those  in  great  need,  and  in  this  way  have  been  able  to  relieve  quite  a  little 
suffering,  as  well  as  minister  to  the  higher  welfare  of  the  people. 

The  terrible  fires  that  have  visited  Stamboul  this  year  have  rendered 
thousands  homeless,  and  one  wonders  what  they  will  do  when  the  cold 
weather  comes.  So  far  we  have  had  a  wonderfully  fine  autumn,  which 
is  a  great  blessing.  Fuel  is  so  high  that  I  fear  many  will  be  unable  to 
purchase  it,  and  in  consequence  the  suffering  will  be  very  great.  The 
fire  that  occurred  about  a  week  after  I  arrived,  came  so  near  to  our  quarters 
that  we  did  some  packing,  and  had  the  Bible  House  porters  engaged  to 
remain  near  at  hand  in  case  their  services  should  be  needed.  We  stayed 
for  hours  on  the  roof  of  the  school  building,  watching  the  progress  of 
the  fire,  and  you  can  imagine  how  relieved  we  were  to  see  it  begin  to  die 
down,  after  burning  seven  hours  and  destroying  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
houses.     Two  fires  have  occurred  since,  but  they  were  of  short  duration. 

Although  our  school  work  moves  quietly  on  as  if  the  country  were  at 
peace  and  prosperous,  the  situation  is  serious.  The  Turks,  naturally,  are 
very  much  stirred  up,  and  the  reports  in  the  daily  papers  are  not  calcu- 
lated to  quiet  them.  Italy  has  a  great  deal  for  which  to  answer  in  bring- 
ing on  such  a  situation.  Pray  that  the  work  and  the  workers  mav  be 
blessed  and  that  we  may  be  kept  quiet  and  calm  in  the  assurance  that  over 
and  above  all  is  a  loving  Father's  care,  and  that  the  words  of  the  Master, 
**Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,"  may  be  very  real  to  us. 


»•« 


Dr.  Patton  after  his  return  from  Turkey  wrote  of  the  work  in  Constan- 
tinople as  follows:  ^^Mohammedanism  cannot  long  withstand  the  inroads 
of  Christian  education  and  evangelistic  effort.  Already  our  schools  are 
drawing  Moslem  pupils  in  goodly  numbers.  In  the  heart  of  the  Stamboul 
district  of  Constantinople  stands  the  Gedik  Pasha  work  conducted  by  our 
Woman's  Board.  Never  shall  I  forget  walking  into  one  of  tV  ':  iX>oms  and 
finding  there  forty  Turkish  lads,  the  sons  of  government  officials  and  men 
of  wealth.  Straight-limbed,  fine-featured,  intelligent  looking  boys  they 
were  and  they  hold  the  future  of  Turkey  in  their  hands." 
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50ML  SOCIAL  OPPORTUNITIES  AT  MAHABLESHWAR 

BY  MRS.  FRANCES  HAZEN  GATES,  SHOLAPUR,  INDIA 

AST  summer  we  received  an  invitation  to  Government  House,  on  the 


occasion  of  a  ** garden  party"  given  by  the  governor  of  Bombay  and 
Lady  Clark.  It  is  the  custom  of  nearly  everyone,  when  at  the  Hills,  to 
leave  cards  at  Government  House,  and  when  there  is  a  public  gathering 
those  who  have  given  their  names  are  invited.  At  the  time  appointed, 
people  assemble,  driving  up  in  the  finest  of  equipages — if  they  own 
them.  Sir  George  and  Lady  Clark  are  at  the  entrance  to  the  place  where 
sports  are  engaged  in,  and  receive  their  guests — their  aids  introducing 
each  in  turn,  as  at  receptions  in  America. 

While  many  others  engaged  in  games,  such  as  tennis,  ^'putting/'  etc., 
and  refreshments  were  passed  around,  I  went  around  introducing  myself 
to  Indian  ladies  who  were  sitting  alone,  knowing  no  one.  In  this 
way  I  had  conversation  with  a  number  of  fine  Indian  ladies — loaded  with 
jewelry  and  exquisite  silks  and  satins.  They  enjoy  having  a  person 
come  up  and  talk  with  them— even  without  an  introduction,  which  they 
know  nothing  of. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  one  young  woman  with  whom  I  had  a  long 
talk.  She  was  most  richly  dressed.  She  told  me  afterwards  that  her 
garment  cost  eight  hundred  rupees!  They  like  to  tell  of  spending  great 
sums.  She  is  the  second  wife,  and  the  little  daughter  of  five  years  by  the 
first  wife  having  had  a  serious  illness,  this  new  mother  promised  to  make  a 
garment  like  the  one  she  had  on,  and  a  jacket  like  her  own  for  a  certain 
gnoddess,  who  is  supposed  to  dwell  in  a  hill  not  far  distant  from  here. 
She  was  going  to  do  all  the  border — which  was  of  heavy  gold  and  silver 
embroidery — herself.  That  was  what  was  so  expensive.  As  she  did  it 
herself  it  would  cost  less!  but  the  materials  were  costly. 

I  asked  her  what  good  it  would  do  the  goddess,  and  what  would  be  done 
ivith  the  garment.  She  replied  that  when  the  goddess  was  taken  out  on 
gala  days  she  would  be  dressed  in  this  robe.  I  then  questioned  about  her 
daily  duties.  She  said  that  at  ten  she  would  take  her  bath  of  ceremonial 
cleansing,  and  then  at  eleven  o'clock  she  began  her  worship,  which 
would  last  an  hour  and  a  half  I  I  could  not  help  contrasting  in  my  mind 
the  few  minutes  most  girls  of  eighteen  in  America  would  feel  sufficient 
for  their  daily  devotions.     I  asked  her  what  she  did  at  this  time. 

'^I  put  on  the  red  mark  of  consecration  on  my  forehead,  and  anoint  the 
image  and  repeat  the  name  of  the  idol  many,  many  times." 
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**Is  that  all  you  do?'* 

^'We  have  a  private  tutor  of  music,  and  sometimes  he  comes  in  and 
sing^  hymns  in  honor  of  the  god, — sometimes  he  instructs  me,  and  often  I 
sing  a  good  deal  myself, — what  I  have  learned  from  the  singing  master." 

**And  when  you  are  ill,  or  in  need  of  something,  do  you  never  ask  your 
god  to  help  you?'* 

**No,  if  he  wants  to  help  me  he  will,  but  I  must  not  ask  him  to." 

I  then  told  her  a  little  about  how  precious  is  our  thought  of  prayer  and 
how  much  peace  we  receive  when  we  come  to  our  God  and  tell  him  of 
our  needs. 

At  the  same  party  I  met  a  very  beautiful  Brahman  young  woman,  who 
was  a  widow,  but  her  father  is  one  of  the  ''reformers, "  and  as  he  is  very 
high  in  government  employ, — being  the  only  Indian  on  the  governor's 
council, — she  does  not  suffer  the  privations  of  widows.  She  is  an  excel- 
lent woman,  and  I  had  a  delightful  talk  with  her,  and  she  invited  me  to 
a  ^^ purdah  party"  which  was  to  be  in  a  few  days  at  her  house.  Purdah 
means  a  curtain  and  is  used  to  indicate  the  women  who  are  obliged  to 
keep  aloof  from  the  gaze  of  those  of  the  other  sex.  I  was  delighted  to 
receive,  and  also  to  accept,  the  invitation. 

It  is  a  wonder  in  this  country,  where  a  widow  is  considered  by  most  as  a 
sign  of  ill  luck,  and  no  one  must  look  at,  or  touch  her,  to  have  such  a  per- 
son give  a  party,  and  others  of  high  rank  accept  it!  The  party  had 
Mohammedans,  Brahmans,  Parsis  and  Europeans  present.  The  women 
who  came  were  not  strictly  furdah  as  they  all  belong  to  the  higher  classes 
who  are  looking  for  the  emancipation  of  their  women.  I  went  about 
among  the  different  groups,  and  the  Hindu  ladies  seemed  so  delighted 
that  one  of  the  **pale  faces"  could  speak  to  her  in  her  own  language. 
I  met  a  number  of  very  interesting  people.  There  were  several  beauti- 
fully dressed  women,  the  wives  of  native  princes,  and  their  garments 
though  like  the  ordinary  drapery  of  a  Hindu  woman,  were  of  most  expen- 
sive cloth. 

The  wife  of  the  prince  of  Mirau,  and  her  three  daughters,  sitting  on  a 
couch  together  attracted  my  attention.  They  were  very  pretty,  and 
looked  like  four  sisters.  As  I  spoke  to  them,  one  took  the  lead  in  ans- 
wering, so  I  had  to  conclude  she  must  be  the  mother,  though  in  features 
she  looked  only  like  an  elder  sister.  They  each  had  a  kind  of  shawl 
thrown  over  the  usual  garment,  and  this  was  so  heavy  with  gold,  I  asked 
if  I  might  handle  it,  and  it  was  taken  off  most  willingly,  and  given  into 
my  hands.     At  each   end  of  the  cloth  was  a  very  deep  border  about  two 
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feet  wide,  which  was  literally  ^^cloth  of  gold";  it  was  so  stiff  it  stood 
up  in  my  hands  as  I  held  it.  1  asked  where  it  was  made,  and  they  said 
they  had  a  court  weaver  who  did  anything  they  wished.  I  asked  permis- 
sion to  take  it  over  and  show  it  to  Lady  Clark,  who  was  the  guest  of 
honor,  and  she  admired  it  as  much  as  I  did. 

I  met  also  a  young  bride,  who  was  married  two  weeks  before.  She 
was  literally  covered  with  pearls.  Her  hair  was  braided  with  them,  and 
heavy  pendants  were  fastened  at  the  front.  One  could  see  little  of  her 
head.  I  asked  her  if  it  did  not  make  her  head  ache,  and  with  a  sober 
little  face  she  turned  to  me  and  said,  ^*We  get  accustomed  to  it."  By  her 
side  was  a  girl,  who  introduced  the  little  bride  as  ^'my  daughter-in-law." 
She  herself  was  not  more  than  fourteen,  I  should  think,  and  I  should  have 
been  perplexed,  but  that  I  remembered  hearing  that  this  chief  had  mar- 
ried two  years  ago,  so  I  said,  "This  is  the  wife  of  a  son  by  the  first  wife, 
I  presume,"  and  she  acknowledged  it.  A  little  mother-in-law  of  fourteen 
and  the  daughter-in-law  ten  years  old!  They  too,  were  dressed  magnifi- 
cently. 

It  was  a  rare  treat  to  me,  to  be  able  to  meet  these  ladies  so  familiarly. 
One  of  the  prince's  wives  sat  down  at  the  little  instrument  and  played 
with  finger  a  native  air.  This  was  thought  a  great  achievement.  After 
she  went  to  her  seat,  I  came  near  and  sang  the  same  air — it  is  fitted  to  one 
of  our  Christian  hymns.  She  was  so  astonished  and  interested,  and  told 
the  women  all  about  that  I  could  sing  the  piece  she  had  played!  Many 
of  them  invited  me  most  cordially  to  come  and  see  them,  and  I  may  try 
another  year  to  cultivate  their  acquaintance. 
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Min  Lrene  DornUaier  writes  from  Foochow,  China :  — 

Mission  work  is  going  on  more  or  less,  but  against  great  odds.  I  don't 
know  whether  or  not  we  told  you  that  the  Foochow  College  has  adjourned 
indefinitely.  They  ran  on  smoothly  until  the  very  time  of  the  battle  here 
and  opened  again  as  soon  as  the  American  members  of  the  faculty  were 
allowed  to  return  to  the  city.  But  the  boys  were  all  mad  with  patriotic 
enthusiasm,  and,  after  a  short  time,  conceived  the  idea  of  asking  the  j^eneral 
to  grant  them  guns  and  ammunition  for  military  drill.     Thkit  of    course 
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could  not  be  allowed  on  neutral  ground,  and  such  mission  property  must 
be  as  long  as  the  United  States  does  not  recognize  the  new  government. 
When  President  Peet  refused  the  request,  they  formed  a  genuine  mob  and 
finally  marched  out,  all  of  them  but  the  seniors,  who  really  had  been  the 
instigators,  but  who  did  not  want  to  lose  their  chance  of  graduation.  The 
next  day  the  vice  consul  went  in  and  dismissed  the  school. 

We  here  at  the  girls'  college  had  of  course  to  dismiss  when  we  foreigners 
went  to  the  South  Side ;  and  we  did  not  reopen  for  six  weeks  after  the 
bo3rs'  college  did,  because  the  consul  would  not  give  his  consent.  At  last 
he  did,  and  we  had  a  few  weeks  of  fine  work.     Then  trouble  came. 

After  the  new  government  in  Foochow  was  fairly  established  and  in 
pretty  good  working  order,  troops  began  to  be  recruited  for  the  fighting  in 
North  China.  Just  at  this  point  some  patriotic  enthusiasts  organized  a 
society  of  girls  as  a  branch  of  the  "  Dare  to  Die  Society."  They  secretly 
sent  a  recruiting  ofllicer  to  this  and  other  schools  to  enlist  the  girls.  They 
were  told  that  they  w^ere  needed  to  help  their  country,  that  the  army  needed 
girls  who  were  willing  to  die  if  need  be,  to  go  along  with  them  to  the 
battles,  do  cooking,  Red  Cross  work,  and  to  serve  tea  to  the  soldiers !  The}' 
were  to  stand  side  by  side  with  the  soldiers,  and  ^^  when  the  fight  l)egan  to 
look  hopeless  for  their  army,  they  were  to  throw  their  bombs,  and  die." 
They  were  promised  their  passage  to  Shanghai,  twenty  articles  of  clothing 
apiece,  and  a  warm  fur  coat  each  for  the  rigors  of  the  cold  climate. 
Between  ten  and  twenty  of  our  dear  girls  enlisted  for  this  work,  with  the 
understanding,  I  have  been  told^  that  if  for  any  reason  they  failed  to  appear 
on  the  set  date,  death  was  to  be  the  penalty.  Suddenly,  one  morning,  two 
of  them  were  missing  from  school.  All  searching  proved  in  vain.  Imme- 
diately Miss  Garretson  notified  their  parents,  and  they  came  to  the  college, 
saying  that  they  had  gone  into  the  walled  city  to  a  house  which  they  sus- 
pected to  be  one  of  the  rendezvous  of  the  Dare  to  Die  Society,  and  had 
found  a  number  of  girls  gathered  together,  but  did  net  succeed  in  seeii^ 
their  daughters.  The  leader  acknowledged  that  their  names  were  enrolletl 
but  said  that  they  had  not  yet  come.  Miss  Garretson  gathered  the  rest  of 
our  students  together  and  told  them  that  never  in  the  world  had  such  work 
been  done  by  girls ;  that  the  gravest  dangers  awaited  them ;  that  the  gov- 
ernment did  not  want  them,  and  their  reputation  would  be  ruined  if  they 
went.  But  they  interpreted  it  as  merely  meaning  that  she  did  not  like  to 
see  the  college  break  up  again.  That  evening  the  matron  came  to  her  and 
said :  "  Now,  Sign,  Til  tell  you  frankly  that  the  Chinese  don't  like  your 
interference.     They  all  say  that  the  Chinese  people  are  on  the  side  of  the 
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revolution  and  the  foreigners  are  on  the  other."  The  next  day  two  more 
girls  went,  and  the  following  night  four  more  left  at  two  o'clock.  Think 
what  it  means  in  China,  where  a  girl  hitherto  had  not  dared  to  walk  on  the 
streets,  nor  to  see  a  man  outside  their  homes.  The  newly  awakened  spirit 
of  liberty  has  taken  a  greater  hold  on  the  present  generation  of  girls  in 
China  than  any  would  ever  have  dreamed  would  be  possible  in  cen- 
turies. We  heard  afterward  that  the  streets  were  lined  with  soldiers  that 
night  to  see  th.it  the  girls  got  safely  through,  and  that  there  had  been  an 
escort  waiting  outside  the  compound.  It  was  probably  true  that  the 
government  was  back  of  the  movement,  so  that  any  measures  of  ours  to  try 
to  save  the  girls  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  violation  of  our  pro- 
fessed neutrality.  The  intelligent  men  themselves  realized  tliat  it  was  an 
unwise  thing  to  do,  and  told  us  privately  that  they  were  opposed  to  it,  but 
they  would  not  help  us,  for  fear  of  the  people.  That  is  the  clinging  result 
of  recent  heathenism — double  dealing.  When  the  day  arrived  there  was  a 
big  parade  in  the  streets,  and  the  new  recruits,  boys  and  girls,  marched 
from  the  walled  city  past  here  to  the  launch  landing.  There,  we  liave  been 
told,  the  officer,  seeing  a  crowd  of  angry,  heartbroken,  or  determined 
parents  hunting  their  runaway  daughters,  made  a  speech,  stating  that  the 
government  was  glad  to  have  the  boys,  but  that  all  they  desired  of  the  girls 
was  to  see  that  they  had  a  heart  to  die  for  their  country ;  and  now  that  they 
had  proved  it,  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  return  to  their  homes.  That 
appeased  the  angry  parents.     But  the  girls  said  : — 

**  We  are  Christians.  Jesus  died  to  save  his  people,  and  we  will  die  for 
China.  If  you  don't  let  us  go  we  will  jump  into  the  river  and  drown  our- 
selves. We  must  die  for  our  country."  (That  attitude  is  a  good  example 
of  the  mixture  of  heathen  and  Christian  ideals  that  we  meet  with  on  every 
hand  among  those  of  the  first  generation  of  converts.)  So  the  officer  said  : 
'*  Well,  if  you  feel  like  that  you  must  go." 

Miss  Garretson  immediately  notified  their  parents  that  she  would  not  be 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  those  that  were  left,  and  of  course  a  great  many 
of  the  parents  took  their  girls  home.  The  rest  are  taking  their  final  exam- 
inations. There  are  only  two  more  weeks  till  Chinese  New  Year  vaca- 
tion anyhow.  But  you  may  know  that  conditions  are  utterly  different 
from  the  diligence  and  earnestness  that  always  have  characterized  their 
school  work.  The  missionaries  from  the  country  stations  are  all  crowded 
in  the  city,  waiting  till  the  Consul  General  gives  his  consent  to  their  re- 
turning to  their  work.     So  there  is  very  little  being  accomplished  just  now. 

One   new  work   has   opened    up   as  a  result    of   the    revolution.     The 
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ing  Mrs.  Perkins  and  her  friend  from  Hartford,  Conn.  They  had 
luncheon  with  us  in  the  Indian  fashion,  and  saw  several  of  my  patients,  and 
were  greatly  interested  in  their  jewels  and  their  attire. 

Our  present  guests  were  dear  Miss  Lamson  and  Miss  Day.  They  gave 
practically  one  day  to  my  work.  In  the  forenoon  they  visited  my  dispen- 
sary for  the  poor,  and  Miss  Lamson  spoke  to  the  assembled  patients  of  the 
love  of  Christ  that  prompted  them  to  open  and  to  keep  up  this  medical 
work  for  the  women  of  India,  and  now  this  special  work  in  Bombay,  and 
how  they  wished  them  all  to  come  to  have  the  true  knowledge  of  the  saving 
power  of  Christ.  Here  all  our  Bible  women  had  the  opportuinty  of  meet- 
ing these  ladies.  Next  we  visited  a  few  of  the  educated  and  well-to-do 
families  where  Sundrabai  visits  the  patients  in  their  own  homes,  and  where 
the  women  are  under  Christian  instructit)n.  In  these  homes  Miss  Lamson 
was  able  to  see  for  herself  some  of  the  customs  of  the  women  and  the  Juki 
plant  (basil  plant)  that  ihey  worship.  In  two  or  three  of  the  homes  women 
were  seen  holding  themselves  aloof  and  having  naked  babies  about  them. 
In  my  home  dispensary  the  women  ga\  e  them  some  toe  rings  of  various 
kinds  to  take  home  to  America  and  some  other  things  of  interest.  An  old 
patient  of  mine  sent  ])eautiful  garlands  for  them,  and  they  had  afternoon  tea 
with  us.     Miss  Lamson  also  saw  the  proposed  site  for  the  new  dispensary. 
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THL   WOMLN   OF   OUR  CHURCHL5  AND  MISSION  STUDY 

BY    MRS.    NKWELL    DWIGUT    HILLIS 

In  the  last  twenty  years,  but  more  especially  in  the  last  ten  years,  there 
has  been  marked  progress  in  the  methods  which  women  have  adopted  to 
increase  the  general  knowledge  of  and  as  a  result  interest  in,  missions.  It 
is,  perhaps,  a  part  of  the  development  of  women,  and  indicative  of  the 
broader  and  more  thorough  way  in  which  thcv  are  entering  into  move- 
ments of  various  kinds.  The  contrast  between  the  program  for  a  mis- 
sionary society  to-day  and  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  is  both  interesting 
and  amusing.  In  the  majority  of  cases  missionary  societies  had  their 
origin  in  sewing  societies,  which  were  the  social  centers  for  the  women 
of  the  church  so  far  as  there  were  any  social  centers.  The  first  step 
toward  a  program  was  the  reading  of  a  letter  from  a  mission  field,  some 
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ray  item  which  had  found  its  way  to  the  individuals,  or,  on  very  rare 
xasions,  a  visit  from  some  missionary  home  on  furlough.  The  picture 
such  a  visit  and  its  reception  by  the  community  is  well  portrayed  in 
'ebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm^  in  spite  of  its  humor  and  the  rarity  of 
al  Rebeccas. 

As  the  adoption  of  regular  programs  became  more  general,  newspapers 
id  magazines,  especially  such  as  were  of  a  religious  character,  were 
nsacked  for  appropriate  bits,  and  scrapbooks  and  envelopes  kept  for 
issionary  odds  and  ends  were  the  sources  of  information.  As  the  interest 
'cw  this  diet  became  too  scanty  for  the  increasing  appetite.  Just  because 
woman  had  worked  over  and  prepared  these  scraps  she  soon  felt  the 
jed  of  a  satisfying  dinner.  To  meet  this  want  leaflets  were  prepared  by 
aders  and  those  more  advanced  in  culture,  devotion  or  experience.  But 
is  was  soon  found  inadequate.  They  were  not  sufliciently  regular  or 
»mprehensive.  The  next  step  was  the  publication  of  missionary  peri- 
neals whose  regularity  could  be  depended  upon,  and  which  would  cover 
e  work  and  field  of  missions.  There  came  into  existence,  gradually 
id  with  increasing  fltness  of  quality  and  quantity,  the  many  magazines 
>w  issued  by  the  various  boards  and  denominations,  or  by  private  enter- 
ise.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  these  in  character  and  scope,  from  the 
cad  and  comprehensive  Missionary  Review^  which  supplies  news  from 
I  the  fields  to  all  the  denominations  for  the  grown-ups,  to  the  charming 
id  beautifully  illustrated  Everyland^  which  accomplishes  the  same  pur- 
>se  for  young  people. 

But  even  these,  while  indispensable  and  invaluable,  were  not  enough, 
fter  women  had  prepared  programs  and  had  written  papers  and  had 
ven  addresses  on  missions,  they  were  ready  for  a  thorough,  compre- 
nsive  course  of  study  covering  the  field  of  missions  in  an  extended 
Tiod  of  years,  which  should  not  only  furnish  information  requisite 
r  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  which  should  also  sup- 
y  the  incident  and  detail  which  illuminate  and  make  alive  every 
bject  of  study,  especially  such  as  are  to  be  followed  by  all  kinds  and 
nditions  of  women  in  both  city  and  country.  When  in  1900  the  Com- 
ittee  on  the  United  Study  of  Missions  proposed  to  prepare  text-books  for 
ch  a  diversity  of  readers,  some  one  said  of  them:  ** Women  are  always 
ady  to  undertake  to  do  anything  with  any  subject  about  which  they 
ow  nothing,  but  somehow  they  generally  succeed."  That  they  were 
ccessful  in  this  undertaking  the  sale  of  text-books  has  demonstrated. 
^ginning  with  a  sale  of  thirty  thousand  copies  the  first  year,  the  present 
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year  has  brought  already  a  demand  for  seventy  thousand  copies  of  T^e 
Light  of  the  Worlds — ^while  Western  Women  in  Eastern  Lands^  the 
text-book  for  last  year,  has  reached  the  highest  record  of  all,  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  thousand.  The  entire  number  of  tes^t-books  sold  during  the 
eleven  years  approximates  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  It  is  a 
success  far  beyond  the  expectation  of  the  publishers.  The  adoption  of 
the  study  course  has  not  only  been  wider  and  more  far  reaching  than  was 
anticipated,  but  there  have  been  unlooked-for  results.  That  the  effects 
upon  the  women  themselves  should  be  so  marked  was  hardly  foreseen. 
There  has  been  a  fusing  of  different  elements,  a  working  together  both 
denominationally  and  interdenominationally,  which  has  come  about 
almost  without  notice. 

The  Jubilee  of  a  year  ago  was  the  culmination  of  a  tendency  toward 
co-operation,  and  it  now  seems  as  if  the  movement  had  crystallized  ins 
permanent  form  in  which  each  denomination  has  its  own  part,  and  recog- 
nizes the  place  and  the  value  of  all  the  others.  This  could  hardly  have 
come  about  without  the  preparation  of  the  study  class. 

The  mental  development  which  has  come  from  the  eleven  years*  con- 
secutive study  of  the  text-books  shows   itself  in  the  general  acceptance, 
this  year,  of  a  text-book  on  a  subject  really  profound  and  difficult.     It  has 
proven  to  be  too  difficult  for  some  societies,  usually  those  to  whom  the 
course  itself  is  comparatively  new,  but  such  have  fallen  back  upon  the 
book  of  last  year.     In  other  cases, — and  these  are  surprisingly  frequent 
— the  text-book  is  accepted,  and   a  course  of  lectures  or  studies   is  pre- 
sented by  some  competent  speaker.     This  has  the  great  advantage  of  lend- 
ing its  help  to  the  interdenominational  movement,  as  the  classes  usually 
consist  of  members  of  all   denominations   in   a  neighborhood,  and  still 
further  develops  the  spirit  of  fellowship  and  amity  which  the  Jubilee  of 
last  year  so  beautifully  inspired.     The  most  notable  of  these  classes  are 
those  conducted  by  Mrs.  Grace  G.   Farmer,  of  Montclair,  N.  J.     Mrs. 
Farmer,  who,  before  her  marriage,  was  a  teacher  of  unusual  success,  has 
conducted  for  some  years  a  very  large  Bible  class  in  the  Sunday  school  of 
her  own  church.     Last  summer  she  gave  the  lectures  at  Northfield  on  Dr. 
Speer's  The  Light  of  the  Worlds  the  present  text-book.     She  was  asked 
to  repeat  these  lectures  to  a  study  class  made  up  of  women  from  all  the 
churches  of  Montclair — seven  denominations  in  all — which  had  the  unprec- 
edented membership  of  four  hundred  and  sixty.     Since  that  time  she  has 
conducted  classes  in  Orange,  Mount  Vernon,  Kingston,  and  three  classes  in 
Brooklyn,  the  three  latter  aggregating  a  membership  of  more  than  five 
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hundred.  These  classes  have  not  taken  the  place  of  the  work  of  the 
societies,  but  have  prepared  the  members  for  better  work.  Similar 
classes  have  been  successfully  carried  on  in  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia,  Cam- 
bridge, Newton  Centre  and  other  towns.  Smaller  classes  under  the 
guidance  of  competent  leaders — not  always  the  same  one  for  all  of  the  six 
lectures  of  which  these  courses  generally  consist — have  followed  the  same 
plan  with  the  preceding  text-book,  Western  Women  in  JS astern  Lands. 
The  tendency  seems  to  be  not  to  omit  the  study,  but  to  adapt  it  to  special 
circumstances  in  the  individual  cases. 

Now  and  then  societies  desire  more  of  the  detail  of  a  particular  field 
than  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  text-book  will  permit.  In  such^  cases, 
speakers,  either  from  or  outside  of  the  membership,  who  are  capable  of 
giving  an  intelligent  r6sum6  of  the  text-book,  have  presented  its  topic  at 
one  or  two  meetings.  In  other  societies,  certain  topics  have  been  chosen 
from  each  chapter  and  presented  in  an  address  or  paper,  by  some  member. 
Probably,  one  of  the  very  best  ways  to  supplement  the  text-book  is  by 
a  ten-minute  presentation,  at  every  meeting,  of  current  events  affecting  the 
missionary  world.  There  are  countless  ways  of  using  and  adapting  both 
the  text-books  and  other  missionary  literature.  If  there  were  not,  it  would 
indicate  lack  of  life  and  vitality  in  the  societies,  or  an  iron-bound  stiffness 
in  the  course  of  study.  That  neither  condition  is  true  the  most  casual 
observer  must  perceive,  for  never  has  the  missionary  spirit  so  permeated 
the  whole  woman's  world,  whether  it  be  in  church,  club  or  even  general 
society.     Never  has  it  been  so  much  a  live  issue. 


NORTHFILLD  5UMMLR  SCHOOL 

Again  comes  the  invitation  to  the  Summer  School  for  Women's  Foreign 
Missionary  Societies,  which  will  hold  its  ninth  session  in  East  Northfield, 
Mass.,  beginning  Friday  evening,  July  12th,  and  closing  Friday  noon, 
July  19,  1912. 

From  year  to  year  the  increased  appreciation  of  the  opportunities  which 
this  school  furnishes  has  fully  warranted  the  effort  made  to  provide  helps, 
both  interesting  and  practical,  not  only  for  the  one  week  at  Northfield  but 
for  the  later  study  and  appropriate  use  in  local  societies  to  which  these 
gains  may  be  carried. 

The  text-book  for  next  year,  by  Rev.  I.  G.  Headland,  Ph.D.,  of  North 
China,  is  China^s  New  Day;  An  Outline  Study  of  Events  that  have  led 
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to  its  Coming.  This  is  not  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  Celestial  Empire  now 
so  suddenly  transformed  into  a  Republic,  but  presents  historic  facts  of  the 
last  few  years  which  have  helped  bring  about  this  wonderful  change.  This 
book  will  be  on  sale  May  first.  Dr.  Headland  has  also  written  a  Junior 
text-book,  The  Toung  China  Hunters^  an  appropriate  companion  for 
the  Senior  book. 

We  are  gratified  to  state  that  Mrs.  Helen  Barrett  Montgomery  will  again 
be  the  text-book  lecturer.  Miss  Mary'C.  Peacock  will  teach  a  Normal 
Class  for  the  study  of  this  book,  and  other  classes  will  probably  be  formed 
as  needed.  Bible  Study  will  be  conducted  by  Rev.  Charles  R.  Erdman, 
D.D.,  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  The  music  of  the  week  will 
be  directed  by  Miss  Helen  Grinnell  Mears,  recently  of  Oberlin.  An  Insti- 
tute Hour  will  present  a  variety  of  electives  from  which  it  may  be  hard  to 
choose.  The  Sunday  service  including  a  missionary  rally,  denominational 
rallies,  sunset  meetings  on  Round  Top,  addresses  by  missionaries  from 
many  lands  with  opportunities  for  personal  interviews,  Chinese  life  illus- 
trated in  an  attractive  way, — all  will  help  to  make  the  week  both  pleasant 
and  profitable. 

There  will  be  camping  parties  for  young  women,  and  a  committee  who 
will  have  special  charge  of  young  women's  work  and  recreations. 

For  preliminary  circular  apply  to  Miss  Stanwood,  704  Congregational 
House,  Boston.  For  accommodations,  rooms  and  board,  apply  to  Mr.  A. 
G.  Moody,  East  Northfield,  Mass. 


••♦■ 


A  JUBILLL  FRUIT 

On  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  April,  1911,  a  unique  association  was 
founded  by  a  number  of  women  physicians  in  the  city  of  Boston,  Mass. 

This  association  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  general  recognition  of  the  tre- 
mendous disparity  between  the  number  of  medical  workers  in  our  own 
country  and  in  foreign  lands.  Although  this  disproportion  had  been 
keenly  felt  by  individuals,  the  desire  to  help  had  lain  dormant,  so  far  as 
organization  was  concerned,  until  the  time  when  the  Jubilee  of  the 
Women's  Foreign  Missionary  Societies  was  celebrated  in  Boston.  One 
of  the  interesting  features  of  this  jubilee  was  a  reception  given  for  two 
medical  missionaries  by  the  medical  women  of  the  city,  to  which  all  the 
women  physicians  of  Eastern  Massachusetts  were  invited. 

The  presentation  of  foreign  needs  was  so  clear  and  aroused  so  much 
enthusiasm  that  the  Boston  women,  ignoring  differences  of  school  and 
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method,  united  in  forming  an  organization  to  be  known  as  The  Medical 
Women's  Association  for  Aiding  Women  in  Medical  Work  in  Foreign 
Countries. 

The  society  aims  to  raise  money  to  endow  existing  medical  institutions 
for  women  in  the  Orient;  to  provide  scholarships  for  native  women  in 
medical  schools  in  this  country;  to  take  a  personal  interest  in  women 
students  who  are  preparing  for  the  foreign  field;  and  to  provide  equip- 
ment and  hospital  facilities  needed  by  women  physicians  and  nurses. 

The  membership,  now  one  hundred  and  seventeen,  is  limited  to  medi- 
cal women,  but  associate  membership  may  be  enjoyed  by  any  woman  pay- 
ing the  one  dollar  annual  fee. 

Six  meetings,  with  attractive  speakers,  have  been  held  since  the  society 
was  formed,  and  the  membership  increases  at  each  meeting.  A  branch 
society  has  been  organized  in  Chicago. 

The  organization  has  not  attempted  administrative  plans,  but  carries 
out  its  aims  through  any  established  institution  which  ministers  to  medi- 
cal needs  in  the  Orient.  Thus  far  the  following  work  has  been  done:  suf- 
ficient money  has  been  raised  to  build  a  bungalow  as  a  residence  for  Dr. 
Belle  J.  Allen,  physician  in  charge  of  the  Mrs.  William  Butler  Memorial 
Hospital,  at  Baroda,  India;  traveling  expenses  met,  and  outfit  inpartsup- 
plied  for  Miss  Sawyer,  a  graduate  nurse  who  has  gone  out  to  train  native 
nurses  in  the  Williams  Hospital,  Pang-Chuang,  North  China ;  scholarships 
have  been  pledged  for  native  women  students  in  the  Union  Medical  College 
in  Peking,  China,  and  the  Medical  College  at  Lodiana,  India. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  in  raising  and  handling  funds,  two  sections 
have  been  formed  for  work  in  India  and  China,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  members  especially  interested  in  those  countries,  and  the  constitution 
provides  for  the  formation  of  new  sections  by  any  active  members  who 
may  be  interested   in  particular  objects  within  the  scope  of  this  society. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Boston  Association  that  auxiliary  associations  will 
be  formed  in  other  large  cities,  and  with  this  end  in  view  the  secretary 
will  answer  any  questions,  and  will,  on  request,  send  copies  of  the  consti- 
tution and  by-laws. 

Blanche  A.  Denig,  M.D.,  Secretary^ 
Hotel  Bristol,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mary  R.  Mulliner  M.D.,  Treasurer^ 
803  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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NLIGHBORHOOD  CIRCLES 

BY  MRS.  EDWIN  H.  MARBLE 

The  Neighborhood  Circles  of  the  Woman's  Association  of  Old  South 
Church,  Worcester,  were  organized  two  years  ago  last  fall.  It  was  voted 
by  the  Woman's  Association  to  carry  them  on  for  one  year  and  if  advisa- 
ble to  make  them  a  permanent  organization,  if  not  discontinue  them.  A 
unanimous  vote  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  in  their  favor  shows  clearly 
that  the  Neighborhood  Circles  are  a  pretty  good  thing  and  that  presuma- 
bly they  have  come  to  stay. 

For  some  time  previous  to  their  formation  there  had  been  regret  ex- 
pressed that  so  few  ladies  of  the  church  attended  the  missionary  meetings 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Mission  Depart- 
ments. A  fine  program  would  be  prepared  with  perhaps  an  attendance  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  ladies;  if  refreshments  were  served  at  the  close  of  the 
program  possibly  there  might  be  fifty  ladies  present.  At  this  juncture 
Mrs.  Drew,  our  pastor's  wife,  suggested  the  Neighborhood  Circles,  and  at 
a  meeting  in  her  own  home  told  us  of  her  plans  and  ideas  in  regard  to 
their  formation. 

At  Dr.  Drew's  suggestion  and  with  his  valuable  help  the  entire  city 
was  divided  into  districts  and  a  lady  in  each  district  was  asked  to  serve  as 
chairman.  Each  chairman  was  given  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  the  women 
in  her  district  who  attended  Old  South  Church;  she  was  asked  to  send  an 
invitation  to  each  one  of  these  ladies  to  attend  an  informal  meeting  at  her 
home  to  discuss  a  matter  of  importance  to  all.  Between  five  and  six  hun- 
dred invitations  were  sent  out  and  the  response  was  very  gratifying.  At 
this  informal  meeting  the  chairman  outlined  the  plans  for  the  Neighbor- 
hood Circles,  a  secretary  and  treasurer  was  chosen,  a  place  appointed  for 
the  next  meeting,  and  last  but  not  least  refreshments  were  served  which 
have  continued  to  be  an  indispensable  feature  of  all  Neighborhood 
Circles.  At  the  present  time  there  are  thirteen  circles  with  a  member- 
ship of  two  hundred;  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  two  circles  with  a 
small  membership  connected  themselves  with  the  circle  nearest  them. 
Every  member  of  a  Neighborhood  Circle  is  a  member  of  the  Woman's 
Association  by  the  payment  of  $1.50.  Some  of  the  members  pay  the 
membership  fee  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  others  pay  fifteen  cents  at 
each  meeting,  ten  meetings  being  held  during  the  year. 

The  programs  for  the  Neighborhood  Circles  are  arranged  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Mission  Departments.     The  programs  arc 
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same  in  all  the  circles  and  the  program  that  is  being  carried  out  in 
i  circle  is  being  carried  out  in  twelve  other  circles.  This  year  the 
'gp'ams  are  of  a  miscellaneous  character ;  last  year  The  Gospel  in  Latin 
nds  was  the  text-book  studied.  The  Neighborhood  Circles  have 
eed  proved  their  usefulness;  many  ladies  attend  them  who  never 
mded  a  missionary  meeting  at  the  church.  The  members  of  each 
:le  in  a  very  short  time  became  very  warm  and  interested  friends.  By 
eting  in  the  homes  there  is  less  restraint  and  very  nearly  everyone  is 
ling  to  have  a  part  in  the  program.  Some  of  the  circles  have  had 
»  whrch  were  conducted  sometimes  in  a  home  and  at  other  times  in 
ladies'  parlor  of  the  church.  Last  Christmas  six  of  the  circles  cou- 
rted a  very  successful  sale  at  the  church  and  at  Easter  the  remaining 
:les  are  planning  to  have  one  equally  successful. 

>ix  times  during  the  year  the  Neighborhood  Circles  have  a  union 
eting  at  the  church.  When  a  meeting  is  to  be  addressed  by  a  mis- 
nary  or  some  outside  speaker  all  the  circles  are  invited  to  meet  at  the 
irch.  These  meetings  are  much  better  attended  than  before  the  forma- 
1  of  the  Neighborhood  Circles.  Whatever  degree  of  success  has  been 
lined  by  the  Neighborhood  Circles  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  Mrs. 
sw,  supplemented  by  the  efforts  of  all  the  members  of  the  circles.  It  is 
>ed  that  the  efforts  of  one  Woman's  Association  in  solving  the  problem 
interesting  women  in  missions  and  missionary  meetings  may  prove  help- 
to  others  who  are  trying  to  do  the  same  work. 


THL  PERSONAL  EFFORT 

]rO  After  Your  One  Woman.  And  when  you  have  won  her  go  after 
next.  Make  it  a  very  personal  matter.  Make  her  feel  your  interest 
her  welfare  as  well  as  in  the  work.  Be  so  in  earnest  and  so  sure  of 
ir  own  belief  in  and  love  for  it  that  she  will  partake  of  your  enthusi- 
(1.  Be  tactful  and  loving,  but  withal  patient.  Never  be  discouraged, 
rer  weary  of  the  work.  Be  a  friend  indeed  to  the  friend  you  are  striv- 
\  to  enlist.  Go  after  her  and  take  her  to  the  meeting.  Introduce  her 
the  other  members  and  give  her  every  attention  that  will  help  her  to 

I  at  home  and  add  to  her  understanding  of  the  work.     If  she  is  a  reader, 
^e  her  literature,  but  be  wise  in  the  choosing  of  it. 

iVhen  an  extra  effort  is  made  by  your  society,  do  your  share.     When 
Field  Secretary  comes  for  a  special  meeting,  be  ready  to  help.     She 

II  need  just  such  help  as  you  can  give. 
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In  addition  to  this  individual  work  and  that  of  the  Committee  on  Mem- 
bership which  every  society  should  have,  there  are  numerous  plans  for 
united  service  for  increasing  the  membership.  Among  them  are  special 
seasons,  such  as  the  Easter  Self-denial  Week,  the  Thank-offering  meeting, 
the  Jubilee  rallies  and  stated  times  for  union  campaigns. 

In  all  of  your  plans  let  there  be  a  determined  spirit  and  much  of  earnest 
prayer,  alone,  and  with  your  co-workers.  Win  your  member  to  the  aux- 
iliary by  telling  of  the  beauty  of  the  work,  its  far  reach,  its  helpfulness 
to  you  and  to  the  Master's  kingdom.  Do  not  put  the  money  requirements 
first.  What  agent  would  ever  make  good  if  he  approached  his  customers 
as  we  approach  the  women  we  wish  to  win?  Find  your  best  point  of 
contact  and  appeal  to  your  woman  through  that. — Lura  V.  Thompson 
in  Missionary   Tidings. 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE 


Our  Book  Table  will  be  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Cook,  a  valued  member  of  the 
editorial  committee  whose  book  reviews  have  already  become  well  known  to  our  readers. 
We  hope  from  time  to  time  to  give  under  this  department  extracts  from  current  bookie 
and  magazines,  while  the  Sidelights  from  Periodicals  will  as  hitherto  be  furnished  bj 
Miss  Frances  V.  Emerson. 

The  Education  of  Women  in  China,  By  Margaret  E.  Burton.  Pub- 
lished by  Fleming  II.  Revell  Company.     Pp.  282.     Price,  $1.25  net. 

Even  before  the  surprises^  China  has  been  giving  the  world  in  the  last 
few  months  the  title  of  this  hook  would  attract  instant  attention. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  there  could  be  material  enough  on  this 
subject  to  occupy  282  pages.  The  writer  is  the  daughter  of  Prof.  Ernest 
E.  Burton  of  Chicago  University,  and  visited  China  with  her  parents  in  the 
summer  of  1909.  She  had  every  opportunity  for  collecting  data  in  regard 
to  the  education  of  Chinese  girls  before  1S42  down  to  the  present  oppor- 
tunity and  demands  which  is  the  subject  of  the  closing  chapter. 

As  the  publishers  say  :  '*  The  work  is  probably  the  most  thorough  study 
of  an  important  phase  of  the  economic  development  of  the  world's  most 
popular  country  that  has  appeared.'* 

The  book  is  tledicated  :  "  To  my  mother  and  father  in  loving  recogni- 
tion of  gifts  too  great  for  thanks."  The  sixteen  illustrations  are  unhackneyed 
•  and  particularly  interesting. 


/ 
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Miss  Burton  quotes  Isabella  Bird  Bishop  as  saying:  ^^Of  all  Oriental 
women  I  love  the  Chinese  women  best ;  they  have  so  much  character  and 
are  so  womanly."  Mr.  Swanson  of  Amoy  says :  "  There  is  some  backbone 
in  Chinese  men  and  several  backbones  in  Chinese  women.  They  have  been 
the  great  force  which  has  preserved  the  country."  Mrs.  S.  L.  Baldwin, 
who  lived  for  years  in  Foochow,  says :  "  There  are  no  brainier  women 
anywhere  than  the  Chinese."  This  book  is  most  attractively  printed  and 
is  a  distinct  ornament  and  addition  to  any  missionary  library. 

TTie  Revolt  of  Sundaramma.  By  Maude  Johnson  Elmore.  Published 
by  Revell  Company.     Pp.  188.     Price,  $1. 

The  writer  of  this  book,  a  Baptist  missionary,  was  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  and  impassioned  speakers  of  the  Jubilee  troupe. 

The  wrongs  of  the  little  Hindu  maidens  formed  the  burden  of  her  story, 
and  it  is  the  story  of  one  of  these  real  Hindu  girls  in  her  native  environment 
that  is  told  in  these  pages. 

The  book  has  the  endorsement  of  Mrs.  Montgomery,  the  devoted  leader 
of  that  band  of  women  who  swept  across  the  continent  speaking  to  great 
audiences  in  our  chief  cities.  She  speaks  of  this  story  as  interpreting  the 
life  of  "  the  women  of  India  to  the  women  of  America  by  the  simplest 
means ;  no  argument,  no  oratory,  just  a  plain  photograph  not  even  touched 
up  !  "  The  book  is  beautifully  printed  with  marginal  illustrations  which  do 
not  repeat  themselves  as  such  illustrations  are  apt  to,  but  they  really  interpret 
the  text  and  make  the  typographical  excellence  of  the  book  quite  unique, 

Tli&  American  Woman  and  Her  Home.  By  Mrs.  Newell  Dwight 
Hillis.     Published  by  Revell.     Pp.  186.     Price,  $1. 

As  the  president  of  the  New  York  State  Branch  of  the  Woman's  Board 
of  Missions,  as  an  able  leader  in  the  interdenominational  movement  initiated 
by  the  Jubilee,  as  possessing  the  double  gift  of  compelling  attention  both  by 
tongue  and  pen,  we  welcome  any  expression  of  Mrs.  Hillis'  in  regard  to  the 
problems  of  the  day.  This  discussion  of  the  American  Woman  and  Her 
Home  is  not  uns3rmpathetic  with  modern  movements,  but  shows  how  in  the 
church  Christian  women  would  find  ample  opportunity  fpr  all  their  culture 
and  ability,  while  partnership  with  her  husband  in  the  home  will  result  in 
the  wife's  growth  in  strength  and  capability,  while  the  husband  "  will  be  held 
back  from  the  spirit  of  mastery  which  unrestricted  leadership  develops." 

Speaking  of  work  in  the  church  as  contrasted  with  the  demands  of  social 
life  and  the  literary  club,  Mrs.  Hillis  says  :  "  Service  for  others  brings  the 
highest  kind  of  culture.     Experience  of  service  on  missionary  boards  for 
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more  than  a  dozen  years,  has  demonstrated  that  even  the  routine  work  of 
Board  meetings  and  the  executive  work  of  planning  and  carrying  out 
programs  are  productive  of  higher  ideals,  nobler  consecration  and  greater 
fidelity  than  come  from  the  usual  round  of  duties.*' 

Mrs.  Hillis  attributes  the  success  of  the  United  Study  of  Missions  to 
the  growth  in  culture  on  the  part  of  church  women,  and  she  afHrms  that 
*'  women  were  first  trained  and  developed  for  concerted  study  and  public 
speech  in  our  churches."  Certain  it  was  that  while  Soros ts  was  organized  in 
March,  1868,  the  New  England  Woman's  Club  a  month  earlier,  yet  a  month 
earlier  than  this,  in  January,  1868,  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  was  or- 
ganized in  Boston. 

A  similar  movement  was  inaugurated  among  the  Christian  women  of 
other  denominations,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  was  formed  this 
Woman's  Club  of  world-wide  interest,  which  has  for  its  most  stimulating 
watchword,  "  Life  and  Ligbt  for  the  women  in  non-Christian  lands." 
This  spring  in  Brooklyn  Mrs.  Hillis  was  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the 
churches  on  the  Heights  to  invite  Mrs.  Farmer,  of  Montclair,  to  give  a 
course  of  six  Lenten  lectures  on  Comparative  Religions,  using  Robert 
Speer's  Light  of  the  World  as  the  basis  of  her  lectures.  Co-operation  of 
the  women  of  different  denominations  to  unite  in  this  invitation  would 
hardly  have  been  possible  before  the  Jubilee,  which  reached  its  close  and 
climax  in  New  York  in  April,  1911.  The  spirit  of  unity  empliasized  by 
the  Edinburgh  Conference  of  1910  has  begun  to  work,  and  Christian 
women  of  all  denominations  who  take  a  world-wide  interest  in  the  coming 
of  Christ's  kingdom,  having  had  sufficient  height  of  vision  to  look  over 
denominational  hedges,  will  more  and  more  find  that  co-operation  means 
increased  efficiency,  and  joy  in  fellowship. 

A  Way  of  Honor  and  other  College  Sermons,  By  Henry  Kingpnan, 
D.D.     Published  by  Revell  Company.     Pp.  210. 

Original  and  deeply  spiritual  and  searching,  these  sermons  were  preached 
in  Claremont,  Cal.,  where  half  the  audience  was  composed  of  Pomona 
college  students. 

Blue  Sky,  The  Life  of  Harriet  Caswell-Hroad.  By  Joseph  Bourne 
Clark,  D.D.     Published  by  the  Pilgrim  Press.     Pp.  238.     Price,  $1. 

Dr.  Clark  has  chosen  a  felicitous  title  for  the  life  of  his  sister,  Mrs. 
CaswcU-Broad. 

As  he  explains  in  a  brief  foreword  this  was  one  of  several  names  be- 
stowed on  Mrs.  Broad  by  her  loyal  and  loving  Indians,  and  was  the  one  she 
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preferred  above  all  others.  Another  name  her  beloved  Iroquois  gave  her 
was  less  poetic  but  characteristic  and  doubtless  necessary  in  her  dealings 
with  the  impassive  red  man^.  ^'  She  pushes  us." 

Even  to  those  of  us  who  knew  Mrs.  Broad  this  story  of  her  life  is  a  sur- 
prise. How  she  came  to  choose  the  life  of  a  missionary  is  not  known  to 
her  closest  friends,  but  her  work  began  among  the  Iroquois  Indians  as  soon 
as  she  left  school  and  she  was  commissioned  to  this  work  by  the  American 
Board.  She  has  told  the  story,  full  of  picturesque  incident  and  uncom- 
plaining self-sacrifice,  in  a  book  issued  by  the  Pilgrim  Press  in  1892  and 
called,  Our  Life  among  the  Iroquois  Indians. 

Dr.  Clark  has  drawn  several  strategic  passages  from  this  recital  to  enrich 
his  biographical  sketch.  With  such  a  wealth  of  material  at  his  command  it 
is  surprising  that  the  biographer  could  have  told  the  whole  story  of  a  life  so 
fruitful,  omitted  nothing  of  importance,  and  yet  have  kept  the  recital  within 
less  than  250  pages.  Nothing  so  inspires  one  to  live  well  as  an  inspiring 
life.     What  one  woman  has  done  other  women  can  do. 

There  is  a  marginal  reference  in  the  Old  Testament  which  says,  "  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  clothed  Himself  with  Gideon." 

So  we  see  in  the  Acts  of  modern  Apostles  that  God  clothes  himself  with 
this  or  that  elect  soul  sufficiently  emptied  of  self,  to  be  used  by  the  Divine 
Power  to  do  his  will.  On  reading  the  story  of  this  consecrated  life  one 
feels  that  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  clothed  himself  with  our  friend  who  went 
two  years  ago  to  dwell  with  the  Master  whom  she  loved  and  served. 

G.    H.    C. 


A  Rdigiotts  Gmgress  In  the  Japan  Mission  News  of  February  15,  1912, 
in  Japan*  Ex-President  Kozaki  of  the  Doshisha  sets  forth  the 

vice  minister's  plan  for  a  Religious  Congress.  A  meeting  is  to  be  called  in 
the  near  future  to  have  a  mutual  conference  and  understanding  between 
the  government  and  responsible  heads  of  such  religious  bodies  as  Buddhistic, 
Shintoistic,  as  well  as  Christian. 

The  Home  Minister  will  appear  in  person,  and  make  an  address  to  the 
effect  that  the  three  great  religions  must  work  together  for  upholding  public 
morals  and  good  customs  of  the  country,  mutually  co-operating,  both  among 
themselves  and  with  the  government. 

What  the  government  intends  to  do,  is  to  show  respect  to  all  religions, 
and  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  importance  of  religious  in- 
struction in  all  matters  concerning  morals  and  social  customs. 

Mr.  Kozaki  thinks  that  while  there  will  be  no  direct  visible  result  the 
public  recognition  of  the  importance  of  religious  instruction,  hitherto  almost 
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ignored  by  the  state,  will  be  emphasized  by  this  congress.  Hitherto  re- 
ligion has  been  regarded  as  a  sort  of  superstition,  but  now  these  views  are 
to  be  changed,  and  all  religions  are  to  be  treated  with  more  respect  than 
before.  As  to  the  status  of  Christianity,  it  will  receive  public  recognition 
and  will  no  longer  be  treated  as  the  religion  of  a  foreign  country. 

Mr.  Kozaki  believes  that  great  interest  will  be  awakened  among  the 
Japanese  concerning  religious  matters  and  especially  in  regard  to  Christianity, 
and  in  this  way  evangelistic  work  will  be  promoted. 


»•< 


Opponents  of  foreign  missions  are  deriving  scant  comfort  from  recent 
books  of  travel  which  cover  missionary  fields.  Professor  Ross  praised  the 
The  Mbiionary  Chinese  missionary  very  highly  in  his  recent  book  on 
and  QviliMtioiu  China,  The  Changing  Chinese^  and  now  comes  another 
traveler,  Prof.  Joseph  King  Goodrich,  and  in  the  course  of  a  work  to  be 
published  immediately,  Africa  of  To-day  (McClurg),  he  gives  the  mis- 
sionary the  credit  for  whatever  of  real  enlightenment  has  reached  the 
African  native.  Mr.  Goodrich  treats  the  missionary  problem  historically, 
shows  the  part  played  by  England  and  America,  particularly  in  the  carry- 
ing of  good  tidings  to  the  native;  points  out  the  opposition  of  the  mis- 
sionaries to  the  slave  trade  and  later  abuses  of  the  natives  and  concludes 
his  survey  in  these  suggestive  words:  ' 'Sometimes  it  is  the  trader  who 
is  the  absolute  pioneer,  in  which  case  the  later  effort  of  the  missionary  is 
likely  to  be  harder — and  so  it  was  in  most  of  Africa.  But  there  was  no 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  breaking  away  of  darkness  until  there  came 
those  who  brought  the  message  from  God." — The  Boston  Herald. 


»•• 


SIDELIGHTS  FROM  PERIODICALS 

China. — " Can  the  Chinese  Republic  Endure?"  North  American  Re^ 
view^  April.  "  Fifty  Centuries  of  Chinese  Civilization,"  Methodist 
Review^  March  and  April.  *'  Needs  of  the  New  Era  in  China,"  Inter- 
national Review  of  Missions^  April.  "  China  as  a  Republic,"  World* s 
Work^  April. 

Japan. — "The  Famous  Gardens  of  Kyoto,"  Century^  April. 

India. — '*  Missions  and  Government  in  India,"  and  *' Native  View  of 
India's  Evangelization,"  Missionary  Review^  April.  "  Net  Results  of  the 
King's  Indian  Tour,"  Portnightly  Review^  March.  "  Unity  and  Co- 
operation in  the  Indiam  Mission  Field,"  International  Revieiv  of  Missions^ 
April. 
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Ceylon. — "  Adam's  Second  Eden,"  with  sixty  illustrations.     National 
Geographical  Magazine^  February. 

Mexico. — "  The  Passing  of  a  Dictator,"  Harper's^  April. 

United  Study  Course. — *'  Heights  and  Depths  of  Hinduism,"  Mis- 
sionary Review^  April.  '*  Vital  Forces  of  Christianity  and  Islam," 
International  Review  of  Missions^  April. 

Articles  of  general  interest  are,  "Medical  Experiences  on  the  Afghan 
Frontiers,"  "Henry  G.  Appenzeller  of  Korea,"  "John  Talbot  Gracey," 
JMissionary  Review^  April. 

F.  V.  E 


»<»< 


WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS 

Rec9ifptB  from  February  18  to  March  18,  1912 
Miss  Sarah  Ixiuiss  Day,  Treasurer. 


B.  M.,  200;  In  Memoriam,  1,  201  00 

MAIUK. 

Maaimm  Maine  Braneii.— Mrs.  J.  Gertrude 
Denio,  Treas.,  847  Hammond  St.,  Kan- 
Kor.  Belfast*  Aux.,  10,  Women  of  Ch., 
22;  Dexter,  Woman's  Mtss  Soc.,  8; 
Hoalton,  Woman's  Mlas.  Union,  10,  60  00 

Wmtmn  Maine  Braneh.—VLXM  Annie  F. 
Hailey,  Treas.,  62  Cliadwick  St.,  Port- 
land. Hallowell,  Aax.,  10;  Portland, 
Lunch  at  Branch  Meet.,  84.62,  High  St. 
Ch.,  Auz.,8.27,  SUte  St.  Ch.,  Aux.,  17.06; 
Windham  Hill,  Ch.,6;  York,  C.  B.  Soc., 
10.    JubHee,  Gifts,  60,  129  84 

Total,  179  84 

HBW  HAMPSHIBS. 

M^0w  Hampthire  Branch.— Miss  Elizabeth 
A.  Brickett,  Treas.,  69  North  Spring  St., 
Concord  Exeter,  Aux.,  80.50;  Hamp- 
ton, Aux.  (to  const  L.  M*s  Elizabeth  D. 
Berry,  Sarah  W.  Blake),  60;  Newport, 
Newport  Workers,  60;  Wolfeboro, 
Golden  Rule  M.  B.,  6,  146  60 

YBBIIONT. 

F^rmoni  Branch.— Mi»s  May  E.  Manley, 
Treas.,  Box  IS,  Fittsford.  Kurlinston, 
College  St.  Ch.,  Aux.,  18;  Ludlow,  C.  B. 
8oc.,  10;  Lyndon,  Aux.,  10;  Middlebnry, 
I.4Mlie8'  Assoc.,  20;  Montpelier,  Bethany 
Ch.,  Aux.,  82;  New  Haven,  Aux.,  Th. 
Off,  6;  Newport,  Aux.,  9;  Orleans, 
Ladles'  Miss.  Soc.,  20;  Pittoford.  S  S., 
6;  Underbill,  Aux..  20;  Walliiigford, 
Aax.,  26  86;  Westminster  West,  Aux., 
2;  WInooski,  Aux.,  7.  JubUec,  Hurling. 
too,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  25,  204  85 

MASSAOHITSKT-rS. 

jindaverand  Wobum  Branch.— ^^rB.  K.  S. 
Ooald,  Treas.,  68  Thorndike  St.,  Law- 
rence. Bedford,  United  Workers  (26 
of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Joseph 
WUHams),  40;  Billerica,  6:  Lexington, 
lUooock  Ch.,  1 ;  Lowell,  Kirk  St.  Ch., 


Aux.  (60  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M*8  Mlis 
Melissa  M.  Macllroy,  Mrs.  Albert  L. 
Thompson),  62.60;  Melrose,  Aux.,  16; 
Wincnester,  Second  Ch.,  Miss.  Soc.,  16,    188  60 

BametaUe  jtS9ociation.—Miu  Carrie  E. 
Mitchell,  Treas.,  South  Dennis.  Yar- 
mouth, Aux.,  10  00 

Bcrkahire  Branch.— Mi»B  Mabel  A.  Rice, 
Treas.,  118  Bradford  St.,  Pittsfleld. 
Hinsdale,  Aux.,  20.96;  Pittsfleld,  South 
Ch.,  Aux.,  43.89.    Less  expenses,  1.99,         62  42 

Bmcx  South  /iranch.—MiM  Daisy  Ray- 
mond, Treas.,  120  Halch  St.,  Beverly. 
Essex,  C.  K  Soc,  26;  Lynn,  Central  Ch., 
Aux  ,  26;  Lynnfield,  Second  Ch.,  Aux., 
10,  60  00 

Franklin  County  Branch.— MIm  J.  Kate 
Oakman,  Treas.,  478  Main  St..  Green- 
field. Buckland,  Aux.,  1.07,  Prim.  S.  S., 
2.68;  Conway,  Aux.,  6  26;  Greenfield, 
Second  Cli.,  Aux.,  14;  Northfield,  Aux., 
17.40;  Orange,  Aux.,  11.86;  Whately, 
Benev.  Soc,  10,  62  76 

Hampjthire  Co.  Branch.— 'hMw  Harriet 
J.  Kneeland,  Treas.,  8  Paradise  Road, 
Northampton.  Amherst,  Aux.,  162; 
Northampton,  Edwards  Ch.,  Aux.,  80.78, 
Gordon  Hall  Band,  8,  190  78 

Middlesex  /iraneh.—Mn.  Frederick  L. 
Claflin,  Treas.,  16  Park  St.,  Marlboro. 
Hudson,  Aux.  (26  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M. 
Mrs.  8.  Jennie  Hailey),  80;  Wellesley, 
Wellesley  College,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  226,  266  00 

Sorjolk  and  Pilgrim  Branch.—  M  rs. Mark 
McCuUy,  Treas.,  96  Maple  St.,  Milton. 
Braintree,  South,  South  Ch.,  Woman's 
Guild,  10;  Brockton,  First  Ch.,  Aux., 
16;  Campello,  Aux.,  100;  Weymouth 
Heights,  Anx.,  28  60;  Weymouth,  South, 
Old  South  Ch.,  Aux.,  I,  164  60 

Iforth  Middlesex  Branoh.—WiB»  Julia  S. 
Conant,  Treas.,  Littleton  Common. 
Box  borough,  Mrs.  F.  H  Yiets,  6;  Fitch- 
burg,  C.  C.  Ch.,  The  Prlsclllas,  44; 
Littleton,  Aux.,  8,  67  00 

Old  Colony  Branoh.—'M\BB  Frances  J. 
Runnels,  Treas.,  166  Highland  Ave.,  Fall 
River.  Attleboro  Falls,  Central  Ch., 
Aux.,  26;    Attleboro,  South,   Bethany 
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Chapel,  S.  8.,  17^;  Bdgartown,  Anx., 
8;  rail  River,  Anx.,  UoTV.  W.  F.  M.  8., 
10;  Mariou,  Aux.,  2:  Taaiiton,  Anx.,  119, 
Broadway  Ch.,  Woman't  Ootid,  15, 
Wlnalow  Ch.,  C.  B.  8oc.,  10,  814  27 

4prifi0Ui(l  itnNMA.— Mn.  MarrH.MItch- 
ell,Treaa.,  1078  Worthtiiffton  8t.,8prliifc- 
fleld.  Cheater,  First  Ch.,  10:  Holjroke, 
Second  Ch.,  Aax.,Th.  Off.,  101.18;  Sooth 
Hadler  Falls,  Aux.  (86  of  wh.  to  const. 
L.  M.  Mrs.  H.  O.  Smith),  85;  Springfield, 
Hope  Ch.,  Anx.,  82,  South  Ch.,  Aux.,  6,     188  12 

avffoUc  AyumA.— Mrs.  Frank  O.  Cook, 
Treas.,  44  Oarden  St.,  Cambridge. 
Off.  at  Ann.  Meet.,  64.67;  Off.  at  Y.  L. 
Ann.  Meet.,  96.76;  Allston,  Aux.,  1  68; 
Aubumdale,  Aux.,  80:  Boston,  Mt.  Ver- 
non Ch.,  Aux.,  18,  Old  South  Ch.,  Aux., 
64;  Brookltne.  Lejrden  Ch.,  68.80,  Mrs. 
GeorKO  A.  Hall,  200 ;  Dorchester,  Second 
Ch.,  Y.  L.  Soc..  60;  Franklin,  Y.  L.  Soc., 
10;  Hyde  Park,  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc.,  6;  Med- 
Held,  Second  Ch.,  Aux.,  16;  Needham, 
Aux.,  20;  Newton  Highlands,  Aux., 
18.88;  Roxbury,  Imm.- walnut  Ave.  Ch., 
8.  8.,  26;  SomerTille.  Winter  Hill  Ch.. 
Dau.  of  Cov., 60  /u5tiM,  K verett,  First 
Ch.,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Baldwin,  6,  666  28 

Woremtwr  Co.  /iroiieA.— Mrs.  Thomas  B. 
Babb,  Jr.,  Treas.,  12  Clearvlew  Ave., 
Worcester.  Blackstone,  C.  K.  Soc.,  2.80 ; 
Hardwick,  Perry  Memorial  Miss.  Soc., 
1;  Hubbardston,  C.  B  Soc.,  1.66;  Oak- 
ham. Mrs.  M.T.  F.  Rugg,  5;  'f  empleton, 
TriniUrian  Ch.,  C.  K.  Soc.,  6;  Upton, 
Aux.,  60  cu.;  Worcester,  Central  Ch., 
Woman's  Assoc.,  118,  Greeiidale  People's 
Ch.,  C  B.  Soc.,  2,  Piedmont  Ch.,  Golden 
Key  Club,  10,  146  66 


Total, 

LKOACT. 


2,290  17 


Z^fm^/le2ci.— Miss  Mary  B.  Hawkes,  by 
Arthur  F.  Upton,  Bxtr.,  1,000  00 

mHODK  ISLAHD. 

Hhode  Island  Braneh.^MiM  Grace  P. 
Chapin,  Treas.,  160  Meeting  St.,  ProTl- 
dence.  Central  Falls,  Jr.  Aux.,  80;  Che- 
pacliet,  S.  S.,  2;  Pawtucket,  Pawtocket 
Ch.,  Prim.  I>ept.  8.  S.,  10:  Providence, 
Academy  Are,  Ch.,  Miss  Club,  8,  Benefi- 
cent Ch.,  Women's  Guild,  10,  Plymouth 
Ch.,  Prim.  I>ept.  S.  S.,  8.11,  Union  Ch., 
C.  R.,  16;  Hlatersville,  Aux.,  18.50. 
JuMtos,  Pawtucket,  Mrs.  Charles  P. 
Foote,  2,  88  61 

OONNBOTICUT. 

Friend,  35  00 

KasUm  ConnseUeut  Braneh,—MiM  Anna 
C.  learned,  Trean.,  256  Heiniintead  St., 
New  f.(HHlon.  Hozrah,  C.  K.  Soc  ,  2; 
Chaplin,  C.  K  Soc.,  2;  Franklin,  Aux., 
10;  New  Ix>ndon,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  10, 
Second  Ch.,  Ladies'  Guild.  20;  Poiufret, 
Searchlight  Club,  4 ;  Salem,  C.  K.  Hoc., 
6;  Scotland,  C.  E.  Soc.,  2;  Woodstock, 
Pansy  Jr.  Aux.,  15,  70  00 

Hartford  Branch.  — Mn^.  Sidney  W.  Clark, 
Treas.,  40  Willard  St.,  Hartford.  Int. 
on  Clara  E.  Hlllver  Fund,  512.50;  Krin- 
tol,  Aux.,  15;  Hartford,  Asvlum  Hill 
Ch.,  Aux.,  76,  Center  Ch.,  Explorers* 


Club,  28,  FarmiiiftOD  At*.  Cb.,  Aux., 
88.28,  Plymouth  Cfi.,  C  X.  8oe.,  1 :  Kens- 
ington, G.  K.  SoCf  1 :  Mansfield  Center, 
8.  8.,  Prim.  CL,  S;  New  Britain,  South 
Ch.,  W.  F.  M.  8  •  18.18,  8  8.,  Prim. 
Dept ,  6;  TerryriUe,  T.  L.  M.  C,  6;  Ver- 
non Center,  Aux.  (to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs. 
B.  R.  Barrowt),  26;  Windsor  Locks, 
Aux.,  946,  8M  D 

N§w  /raven  AvneA.— Miss  Bdlth  Wool- 
sey,  Treas.,  260  Church  St.,  New  Haven. 
Friends,  282.68;  Bridgeport,  Olivet  Ch. 
(prev.  oontri.  const.  L.  M*i  Mrs.  Andrew 
Talt,  Mrs.  William  F.  Talt);  Center- 
brook,  8.  8.,  Miss  Hubbard's  CI.,  1 
JuMlas,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Beach,  6;  Miss  A. 
M.  Hanchett,  8;  Miss  B.  Landfear,  5; 
Miss  S.  Landfear,  6:  Miss  Laura  A. 
Milford.  8 ;  Morris,  8*  8.,  10,  8n 

N9W  XoMdon.— Mrs.  J.  N.  Harris,  600  M 


Total, 

PHILADBLPHIA  BRAMOH. 
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PhUadtlphia  ilraneA.— Miss  Rmroa  Fla- 
vell,  Treas.,  812  Van  Houten  8k.,  Pater- 
son,  "S  J  D,  C,  Waihington,  First 
Ch.,  Miss  Club,  100,  Mt.  Pleasant  Ch , 
Aux.  (to  oonst.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Bmma  Cleve- 
land, Mrs.  Addle  Powers  Farrington, 
Miss  Bessie  O.  Sensner),  76;  JT. «/!,  Glen 
Ridge,  Aux.,  60;  Newark,  First  Ch., 
Au».,  20;  River  Bdge,  Aux.,  10;  Pa., 
Guy's  Mills,  Aux.,  8;  Philadelphia, 
C^tral  Ch..  T.  L  M.  8.,  8.64,  Pearl 
Seekers,  7.82;  Wllllamsport,  Aux.,  7; 
Wilkesbarre,  Puritan  Co.,  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Davis'  8.  S.  CI.,  8.00.  Less  expenses, 
80  48,  247  » 


OKOROIA. 

Aaanta,—JuMlMt    Cong'l    Ch.,    Ladies' 


Union, 


16S» 


rL.ORIDA. 


W,  a  M.  t^.-Miss  Alice  B.  Guild,  Tree .., 
Winter  Park.    Lake  Helen,  Aux.,  10  00 


COLORADO. 

Denver,— yiT%.  George  Sonle, 

HAWAII. 

i/dnolulti.— Mr.  Warren  B.  Craw, 


Donations, 
Buildings, 
Work  of  1912, 
Specials, 
legacies. 


10  00 


40  00 


$4,634  86 

888  51 

806  00 

26  00 

1,000  00 


Total,  $6,880  47 

Total  moM  Oot.  18, 1911  to  March  18, 1912. 

Donations,  $35,838  68 

Buildings,  8,737  28 

Work  ori912,  4,787  14 

Specials,  83$  72 

Legacies,  4,086  60 

Total,  $48,688  33 

OOLDBN  ANNIVRRSARY  OIPT. 

ReceipU  to  date,  $1«354  01 
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It  is  a  matter  for  sincere  regret  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  D.  Eaton  of 
Chihuahua,  Mexico,  impelled  hy  impaired  health,  have  offered  their 
resignation  to  the  American  Hoard.  For  thirty  years  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Eaton  have  hcen  doing  constructive  work  in  the 
Mexico  Mission, — Mrs.  Eaton  hiiving  been  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the 
development  of  the  "Colegio  Chihiiahuense,"  During  all  these  years 
she  has  been  a  missionary  of  the  Woman's  Board,  supported  by  the  New- 
Haven  Branch,  and  her  presence  .-it  many  meetings  when  on  furlough  has 
been  most  helpful. 

Miss  Mary  F.  Long,  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Eaton's,  who  went  to  Chihuahua 
in  1897,  and  who  has  served  the  Colegio  as  principal  at  various  times, 
besides  carrying  on  her  own  department,  feels  that  she  also  must  be 
released  from  missionary  service  to  take  needed  rest.  Her  retirement 
bringn  serious  loss  to  the  school  and  sorrow  to  the  Mexican  peojjle  by 
whom  she  has  been  much  beloved.  The  Chihuahua  station  thus  crippled, 
just  at  this  critical  timo,  needs  the  sympathy  and  support  of  all  its 
friends.  ThS"  Woman's  Board  is  niaking  every  effort  to  fin<l  a  young 
woman  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  Miss  Long's  regretted  with- 
drawal. Miss  Helen  A.  Meserve,  the  present  tl/rectora,  will  spend  some 
weeks  with  her  family  in  Allston.  Mass.,  pending  the  restoration  of 
quiet   in  Mexico,  and  the  reopening  of  the  Colcgio. 

Miss  Preacott  of  Parral  reached  El  Paso  in  safety,  about  the  middle  of 
April,  after  most  trying  and  exciting  experiences.  The  school  building 
and  missionary  residence,  althougl  protected  (?)by  an  American  flag, 
were  entered  by  drunken  rebels  who  looted  Miss  Prescott's  personal 
belongings  and  threatened  to  shoot  her.  She  came  out  on  a  special  train, 
secured  by  the  American  Consular  agent, — James  L  Long, — in  company 
with  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  American  refugees. 

The  sympathy  of  many  friends  is  going  out  to  Miss  Marv  C.  Kinney,  of 
Adabazar,  Turkey,  because  of  the  sudden  death  of  her  father,  Mr.  G.  E.  .S. 
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Kinney,  a  devoted  member  of  the  Boylston  Church,  which  occurred  at 
his  home  in  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  May  2d. 

The  Misses  Melville  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Campbell  were  welcome  visi- 
tors at  the  Rooms  before  sailing.  May  7th,  to  rejoin  the  West  Central 
Africa  Mission. 

Rev.  William  H,  Gulick,  who  is  visiting  his  daughter,  Mrs.  George 
Lincoln,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  has  also  called  on  his  friends  at  the  Congre- 
gational House.  Mr.  Gulick  has  not  been  in  this  country  before  for 
twenty  years,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  greet  him  and  bid  him  welcome. 

Miss  H.  Frances  Parmelee  (W.  B.  M.  I.),  who  sailed  April  10th  from 
San  Francisco,  returning  to  the  Japan  Mission,  will  spend  a  short  time  in 
Honolulu  before  resuming  her  many  activities  in  connection  with  the 
Factory  Home  fjr  Girls  at  Matsuyama.  Miss  Parmelee,  before  sailing, 
wrote  most  urgently  of  the  need  of  an  associate  for  Miss^  Judson. 

The  sad  tidings  were  received  by  cable  May  4th  of  the  death  at  Kodai 
Kanal,  April  27lh,  of  Mrs.  David  C.  Churchill  of  Ahmednagar.  Mrs. 
Churchill  (Alice  Harding)  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F. 
Harding  of  Sholapur,  India.  Her  mother  entered  the  heavenly  life  lasf 
November,  after  many  years  of  missionary  service. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Churchill,  with  their  two  little  sons,  returned  to  the 
Marathi  Mission  last  summer,  after  a  furlough  during  which  Mr.  Churchill 
did  much  to  interest  people  in  the  industrial  work  at  Ahmednagar,  of 
which  he  has  charge.  Many  will  remember  his  interesting  department 
at  ''The  World  in  Boston."  The  death  of  Mrs.  Churchill  in  the  bright- 
ness and  vigor  of  her  young  womanhood  is  one  of  those  mysterious  sor- 
rows for  which  earthly  wisdom  has  no  explanation. 

Deepest  sympathy  is  extended  to  her  husband  and  his  motherless  boys, 
to  her  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Burr  of  Ahmednagar  and  Miss  Maiy 
B.  Harding  of  Sholapur,  her  brother  and  other  family  friends  as  well  as 
to  the  missionary  circle  who  have  met  with  such  a  loss  in  her  early  death. 

Mrs.  Churchill  was  a  graduate  of  Wellesley  College,  class  of  1900,  and 
her  marriage  occurred  in  India  in  1901. 

No  announcement  gives  more  genuine  satisfaction  than  that  relating  to 

reinforcements  for  the  field.     The  Foochow  Mission  has  long  been  calling 

New       ^or  additional  young  women,  and  two  are  now  under  appoint- 

Workers.  ment.  Miss  Daisy  Brown,  whose  home  is  in  Ames,  Iowa, 
and  who  has  been  connected  with  the  Detroit  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  has  been 
appointed  to  this  mission,  where  it  is  expected  she  will  have  charge  of 
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the  training  school  for  Bible  women  at  Ponasang,  Foochow.  Miss 
Brown  has  studied  at  the  Hartford  School  of  Religious  Pedagogy  and  is 
a  young  woman  o£  very  earnest  spirit. 

The  long-sought-for  successor  to  Miss  Jean  Brown  in  the  kindergarten 
work  at  Foochow,  has  at  last  been  found  and  the  Woman'n  Board  of 
Missions  for  the  Pucific  is  joyful  in  con- 
sequence. See  page  2C3  for  particulars  about 
Miss  Ledyard. 

But  this  mission  still  cries  for  "more" : 

two  women  physicians  at  least,  five  evangelis- 
tic missionary  women  who  will  also  super- 
vise day  schools,  two  more  teachers  for  the 
girls'  college  are  among  the  pressing  needs 
set  forth  In  an  urgent  appeal  just  received 
from  the  mission. 

The  Woman's  Board  is  still  vainly  seeking 
for  teachers  for  Umzumbe,  Inimda  and  Mt. 
Silinda,  in  Africa,  for  at  least  two  additional 
workers  for  Japan,  for  another  teacher  for 
our  school  in  Ahmednagar,  for  additional  help  for  Bitlis,  Smyrna  and 
Gedik  Pasha,  Turkey,  and  for.an  associate  for  Miss  Davis  at  Tientsin, 
China,  to  take  up  the  work  Miss  MacGown  is  to  lay  down.  We  need 
also  doctors  to  help  our  busy  physicians  in  Madura  and  Ahmednagar, 
India,  and  trained  nurses  for  Aintab  and  Sivas,  Turkey.  These  are  a 
few  of  the  posts  for  which  recruits  are  urgently  desired. 

In  some  instances  the  salaries  are  already  pledged  or  vacancies  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  noble  workers  have  not  been  filled — in  other  cases 
there  is  no  money  at  hand  for  the  new  worker.  We  are  indeed  grateful 
for  those  who  have  responded  and  who  will  soon  be  on  the  way  to  the 
field,  but  the  situation  in  many  other  places  is  critical,  the  emergency 
great.  With  the  world-startling  opportunities  for  Christian  work  in 
China,  Africa  and  the  Moslem  world,  offering  fields  of  influence  far 
beyond  the  most  rewarding  positions  in  America,  are  there  not,  among 
the  thousands  of  trained  alumnae  from  colleges,  normal  and  medical 
schools,  who  are  now  at  work  in  our  territory  at  home,  at  least  /en  Chris- 
tian girls  who  will  heed  this  appeal? 

Miss  Helen  B.  Calder  is  eager  to  correspond  with  all  such  possible 
candidates. 

When  permanent  appointees  cannot  be  found  we  gratefully  accept,  in 
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some  instances,  the  services  of  suitable  young  women  for  temporar}- 
appointment.  Such  a  one  has  been  found  in  Miss  Emily  Moore,  of 
BerJceley,  Cal.,  who  goes  for  three  years  to  the  Western  Turkey  Mission. 
Miss  Moore  comes  to  us  from  the  Methodist  communion  and  is  most 
warmly  recommended  by  those  among  whom  she  has  been  a  Christian 
teacher  and  worker. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Abby  T.  Wilder,  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
George  H.  Gutterson  at  Winchester,  Mass.,  March  27th,  removes  one  more 
Another  Veteran    from  the  constantly  lessening  circle  of  veteran  missiona- 
Gone«  ries  of  the  American  Board.     Mrs.  Wilder  went  with 

her  husband  to  the  Zulu  Mission  in  1849,  where  they  remained  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years.  After  her  husband's  death  in  America,  Mrs. 
Wilder  returned  to  Natal  where  her  son  Rev.  George  A.  Wilder  was 
stationed.  Her  devotion  to  the  Zulu  people  was  a  conspicuous  quality  of 
her  character  and  her  influence  upon  the  young  people  is  still  remem- 
bered by  those  now  in  mature  life. 

Just  as  we  were  preparing  for  the  May  Lifp:  and  Light  the  interesting 
account  written  by  Dr.  Karmarkar  concerning  her  busy  days  in  Bombay, 

A  Beloved  her  husband,  Rev.  S.  V.  Karmarkar,  was  called  to  the 
Leader.  heavenly  home  on  April  2d.  Mr.  Karmarkar  was  a  well 
beloved  Christian  pastor  and  leader  of  his  own  people,  and  Dr.  Abbott 
of  the  Marathi  Mission  says  of  him,  ** Probably  no  Indian  Christian  was 
so  widely  known  over  the  whole  of  India  as  he,  and  he  was  loved  by 
missionaries  of  all  missions.'* 

In  the  death  of  Mrs.  A.  L.  Williston  the  Woman's  Board,  and  the 
Hampshire  County  Branch  in  particular,  loses  a  wise  and  helpful  worker 
Mrs.  A.  L*  and  a  most  generous  giver.  Uniting  unusual  business  and 
Williston.  executive  ability  with  a  rare  unselfishness  her  voice  was 
always  for  enlargement  of  work  and  her  hand  and  purse  were  ever  ready 
to  carry  the  burden.  For  her  to  know  the  need  was  to  offer  help.  **Let 
her  own  works  praise  her  in  the  gates."  H.  f.  k. 

Recently  published  leaflets  are  **An  Income  to  Count  On,"  by  Miss 
Keith,  our  assistant  treasurer,  a  clear  and  concise  statement  of  the  relation- 
New      ship  of  the  Woman's  Board  and  the  Apportionment  Plan;  also 

Leaflets.  '^Life  Membership  in  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions;  Its 
Privileges  and  Opportuijities, "  by  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Daniels.  Sent  for 
postage  on  application  to  Miss  Hartshorn. 
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Other  leaflets  for  use  in  connection  with  the  text-book  for  1912-13, 
China^s  New  Day^  are  two  reprints  from  Life  and  Light.  **The  New 
Woman  in  Old  China,"  by  Alice  L.  Browne  and  ''Light  and  Shade  in 
China"  by  the  late  Nellie  N.  Russell  of  Peking.  Price,  three  cents 
each. 

'*Our  Medical  Work  in  China"  and  ''Chinese  Folklore,"  each  five 
cents,  will  be  useful  in  connection  with  the  study  of  China. 


THE  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  BOARD 

Receipts  from  March  18  to  April  18,  1912  • 


1 
For 

Regular  Work. 

For 
Buildings. 

For 
Work  of  1912. 

For 
SpC'ciul  Objects. 

$19;^21 

157.00 

From 
I-cg:icios. 

Total. 

1911 
1912 

17,970.70 
10,173.42 

2,202.72 

$12,261.01 
884.05 

19.41 

$500.00 
2,568.19 

2,008.19 

12 

820,924.92 
13,802  07 

Gain 
Loss 

11,370.96 

no.2i 

April  18,  10] 

7,122.85 

For  Six 

Months  to 

^ 

1911 
1912 

4:^aaS.55 
45,512.10 

22,570.t55 
4,021.:U 

4,756.55 
4,756.55 

9:^4.98 
996.72 

i:J,487.03 
0,003.09 

! 

1 

1      0,883.94 

80,102.81 
62,490.40 

Gain 
Loss 

2,408.55 

17,955..S1 

01.74 

17,612.41 

OUR  SCHOOL  IN  BARCLLONA 

IJY    FRANK    H.    WIGGIN 

Mr.  Wiggin,  who  visited  the  Mission  to  Spain  some  months  ago,  on  business 
connected  with  the  American  Board  of  which  he  is  treasurer,  was  much  impressed 
with  the  work  of  the  Woman's  Board  school  at  Barcelona,  and  has  kindly  written 
the  accompanying  article. 

NEVER  since  the  bej^inning  of  our  missionary  work  in  Spt^ain  has  that 
work  been  needed  more  than  now.  A  prominent  Spanish  writer  and 
lecturer  has  recently  said:  *' Alongside  of  a  fanatical  minority,  eighty 
citizens  out  of  a  hundred  have  practically  broken  with  all  religion.** 

The  Spanish  people  are  loyal  and  extremely  patriotic,  but  the  dominance 
of  church  leaders  in  affairs  of  state  and  the  continuance  to  some  extent  of 
the  spirit  of  the  inquisition,  especially  in  the  trials  of  political  prisoners, 
have  done  much  to  alienate  many  from  all  religion.  Notwithstanding 
these  conditions,  the  evangelical  movement  is  increasing  in  favor, 
especially  among  those  of  the  great  and  growing  liberal  party.     Illiteracy 
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ill  Spiiin  is  widespread.  Government  grants  for  educational  purposes  are 
meager.  Teachers'  salaries  arc  small  and  difficult  of  collection.  Instruc- 
tors in  elementary  and  secondary  grades  are  frequently  ineffictent. 
Beyond  these  grades  no  provision  is  made  by  the  state  for  the  education 
of  girls.  Girls  of  the  wealthy  families  educated  in  convents  become 
experts  in  the  use  of  the  needle,  but  usually  they  cannot  write  a  brief 
note  expressed  granimatically  and  with  correct  orthography.  The  nuns 
— their  teachers — arc  equally  ignorant. 
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In  Barcelona,  as  wu- 
and  the  beautiful  I'hii 
where  our  Colegio  Inl 
objects  which  niinht   1 


enve  behind  tlie  animated  throngs  of  the  Rambia 
I  Real  and  follow  the  tramw.iy  into  the  suburbs 
rnacidniil  is  located,  we  pass  certain  conspicuous 
J  regarded  as  typical  of  present  conditions.  On 
wiess  blackeiied  rujns  of  a  convent  and  church 
dcstroved  in  therect-nt  riots,  and  on  the  other  isa  large  convent  surrounded 
by  a  high  slone  wall,  looking  like  a  fortress,  and  which,  for  defensive 
purposes,  is  said  to  contain  machine  guns  and  many  repeating  rifles. 

Our  schiml  at  Barcelona  is  ministering  successfully  to  two  great  ne€<Is: 
the  nt-ed  of  the  people  for  a  jnner  auil  more  Christ-like  religion,  and  the 
need  of  Spain  for  educated  girls  and  women.  The  location  is  favorable. 
Barcelona  is  a  inrger  city  than  Madrid,  and  its  people  are  more  progres- 
sive     It  is  easily  reached  from  our  mission  stations,  nearly  all  of  which 
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are  located  in  the  northern  part  of  Spain.  As  the  school  in  its  new  location 
becomes  more  widely  known,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
become  more  nearly  self-supporting.  The  number  of  boarding  pupils  is 
increasing.  It  already  includes  representatives  from  some  of  the  most 
prominent  families  in  the  province,  one  being  the  daughter  of  the 
national  senator.  In  the  school  are  also  gathered  the  daughters  of  the 
native  pastors  of  the  stations,  as  well  as  those  of  our  evangelists  and 
Bible  teachers.  Although  many  of  these  girls  are  not  able  to  meet  the 
cost  of  their  education,  and  the  number  of  such  students  now  who  cannot 
pay  is  proportionately  large,  yet  the/  are  probably  to  be  in  the  future  one 
of  the  strongest  evangelistic  forces  in  Spain.  Students  both  from  the 
normal  and  collegiate  departments  are  going  out  as  consecrated  workers. 

In  a  little  more  than  a  year  the  school  has  outgrown  its  present  rented 
quarters  and  an  arrangement  has  been  made  with  the  landlord  to  erect 
another  and  more  suitable  house,  the  school  taking  a  f\\e  years'  lease  of 
the  premises.  One  of  the  brightest  pupils  is  one  of  five  daughters  of 
the  widow  of  a  native  evangelist  who  lives  in  Madrid,  and  who  can  earn 
for  the  support  of  her  whole  family  less  than  twenty  dollars  per  month. 
The  school  is  gp'eatly  in  need  of  scholarships  and  of  gifts  ranging  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  per  year,  which  would  enable  it 
to  receive  others  eager  to  come  and  equally  worthy,  who  cannot  now  be 
admitted  for  lack  of  funds.  Nowheie  in  Spain  are  to  be  found  any 
brighter  or  more  promising.girls  than  in  this  school,  and  Spanish  girls 
given  the  opportunity  take  high  rank  in  scholarship.  We  sometimes  think 
the  English  alone  capable  of  such  attainments.  This  incident  actually 
occurred  in  a  Spanish  school  not  long  ago.  A  child  of  mixed  parentage 
made  slower  progress  in  her  studies  than  her  companions.  When  the 
parent  or  guardian  was  told  of  this,  ^e  made  the  following  reply:  **What 
can  you  expect,  when  she  has  some  English  blood  in  her  veins?" 

We  may  well  be  proud  of  the  history  of  this  school,  which  began  long 
before  its  removal  to  Barcelona.  It  is  worthily  represented  in  Saragossa, 
Bilbao,  Santander,  San  Sebastian,  »Seville  and  Madrid,  as  well  as  in  many 
smaller  places,  by  its  graduates  who  are  leading  lives  of  great  usefulness 
and  blessing.  Some  as  pastors'  wives  do  their  full  share  in  teaching 
and  in  parish  work;  others  serve  as  teachers  of  village  and  station 
schools.  Those  known  to  the  writer  are  refined,  Christ-like,  unselfish, 
patient  under  trying  conditions,  loyal  to  all  that  is  highest  and  best.  It 
is  an  inspiration  to  know  them.     One  young  woman  who  has  gone  back 
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to  her  former  home  as  the  village  teacher  where  the  pastor  had  recently 
died,  wrote  to  the  directora  of  our  school  this  last  winter  as  follows; — 

"I  am  conducting  a  preaching  service  every  Sundav,  and  Sunday  is  my 
busiest  day.  Now  don't  laugh  at  my  being  'Pastora,'  because  I  assure 
you  that  I  try  to  do  my  best,  although  that  best  may  not  amount  to  much. 
By  and  by  some  member  of  the  little  congregation  will  help  me.  Sunday 
afternoon  I  have  charge  of  the  Sunday  school,  and  I  have  organized  a 
Men's  Club,  which  metts  in  the  schoolroom  after  the  Sunday-school 
session,  and  I  frequently  go  there  with  other  friends  to  read  the  papers 
and  books  to  these  mt-n,  and  to  talk  with  them  'until  the  evening  round 
the  brasero,  that  they  may  not  be  drawn  away  to  the  wine  shop. '  ' ' 
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Another,  seen  under  the  most  trv 
by  unjust  ami  cruel  treiitnient.  her  eyes  f 
her  Jielf-contriil,  her  gentleness  anil  patie 
iier,  a  sermon  never  lo  be  forgotten. 

The  tirst  Cliristian  Eiiileavi>r  Society  ii 
un.  was  formed  in  the  room  of  Miss  Webb, 
Ku(le;ivor  meeting  in  the  school  a  few  wet 
■■What   has  Christ 


■litv  (lime   for  the  worli 


1,  hurt  beyond  measure 
Lig  rtpeatedly  with  tears,  by 
;,  preached  to  one  who  saw 

ipiiiii,  Dr.  F.  E.  Clark  tells 
r  directora.  At  a  Christian 
a^o  the  question  was  asked: 
?  "     These  were  two  of  the 
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replies:  '^It  has  taught  tolerance  of  other  people's  ideas,"  and  ^^It  has 
taught  people  to  love  their  enemies  and  to  be  kind  to  them."  Such  is 
the  spirit  of  faculty  and  students,  and  it  is  a  spirit  that  is  commending 
itself  more  and  more. 

Many  of  our  Spanish  friends  are  beginning  to  realize  that  as  a  people 
they  have  not  kept  pace  with  other  nations  of  the  Western  world.  They 
are  awakening  to  a  consciousness  of  their  needs.  The  time  is  coming 
when  in  place  of  indifference  and  unbelief,  there  shall  be  new  aims  and 
purposes,  new  hopes,  and  a  living  faith;  a  time  when  the  slavery  of 
ignorance  and  prejudice  shall  cease;  a  time  for  which  Spain  has  waited 
long!  In  hastening  its  coming  our  school  at  Barcelona  is  worthily 
striving  to  do  its  share. 


•♦^►♦- 


THL  DLPUTATION'5  VISIT  TO  THE  MARATHI  MISSION 

BY    SARAH    LOUISE    DAV 

THL  WLLCdML  TO  AHMLDNAGAR 

OUR  introduction  to  our  schools  of  the  Marathi  Mission  was  quite 
dramatic.  We  reached  Ahmednagar  late  one  afternoon  and  found  a 
party  of  friends  gathered  at  the  station  to  welcome  us.  As,  we  drove 
along  the  road  leading  to  the  city-  we  noticed  a  group  of  children 
standing  by  the  roadside.  Dr.  Hume  explained  that  they  were  pupils  from 
Qne  of  the  day  schools  waiting  to  welcome  us.  We  stopped  for  a  moment 
and  they  gave  us  garlands  and  bracelets  of  flowers.  We  proceeded  on  our 
way  only  to  be  stopped  a<^ain  and  aj^ain  for  similar  fragrant  greetings. 
Sometimes  an  appropriate  song  accompanied  the  presentation  of  the 
garlands.  The  girls  from  the  two  departments  of  the  boarding  school  were 
drawn  up  in  line  on  each  side  of  the  road,  next  came  the  boys  of  the 
tiaining  school,  and  those  from  the  high  school,  while  the  little  group  of 
girls  from  the  Alice  Home,  those  girls  that  came  there  as  famine  orphans 
twelve  years  ago,  were  not  behind  the  others  with  their  offering  of  affection. 
When  we  reached  "  Wellesley,"  the  hospital  bungalow  which  was  to  be 
our  home  for  the  next  few  days,  we  found  that  each  one  of  us  was  adorned 
with  no  less  than  fourteen  garlands  and  was  carrying  a  similar  number  of 
bracelets  and  bouquets.  Truly  it  was  a  delightful  welcoine  to  the  city  we 
had  so  long  desired  to  visit  and  it  was  pleasant  to  know  that  so  many  were 
looking  forward  to  our  coming. 

THL  ABBIL  B.  CHILD  MEMORIAL 
After  a  Sunday  full  of  interest  spent   in  visiting  some  of  the  Sunday 
schools  and  closing  with  a  communion  service  in  the  beautiful  church,  early 
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on  Mondaj'  morning  we  ttirneil  our  steps  to  the  girls'  school.  We  were 
delighted  tii  find  it  already  housed  in  its  new  quarters.  One  of  the 
l.unKiis  which  Miss  Child  bro'usht  home  from  her  visit  to  India  was  the 
need  of  eidarged  accommodations  for  this  school  and  after  her  death  a  sum 
of  money  was  raided  lo  provide  a  new  dormitory  as  a  memorial  to  her. 
The  delay  iu  securing  a  much  dc-.irfd  piece  of  property  has  made  it 
iniposhibli;  to  make  radical  changes  until  the  present  time.  Now  a  new 
aca<lemic  building  gives  ample  room  for  the  cl.isses  of  the  vernacular 
school  and  provides  an  Asscmlily  Hall  large  enough  for  both  schools  to  Iw 
gathered  together,  while  another  Iniilding  clo-ie  by  accommodates  the 
An-lo-vernacular    schuol.     A    short    distance    awav    the  Abbie    R.    Cliiid 


dormitories  are  nearly 
letter  than  the  larger 
crcat  plcaMire  in  beiri; 
when  :i))propri;tte  e\ci 

ln'ing  done  there.     ( )ur  visit-  i<i  the  diiy  schools 
of  Miss  (jates  and  Miss  Bruce  were  most  iiite 


■story  buildings  have  been  found 
s  originally  planned.  We  had 
i:il  opening  of  the  new  building. 
i-\  ent.  W'e  enjoyeil  visiting  the 
ili'nces  "f  the  good  work  which  i-* 
■e  also  under  the  care 
(See  fnmlispiecc.) 


IN  THF.  OUT-STATIONS 


ii  Ahmednagar  we  i 
t  Sirur  and  Wadale 


lid  the  (Uys  wc 
:.     The  Beverly 
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School  at  Sirur  is  one  which  shows  the  splendid  results  of  the  careful 
training  given  by  the  head  master  and  the  teachers  and  of  the  oversight  which 
Mrs.  Winsor  exercises  over  the  whole  work.  The  program  given  us  was 
entertaining  and  instructive  and  arranged  to  show  the  scope  of  work  carried 
on  in  the  school.  The  girls  showed  their  keenness  of  intellect  in  the  way 
in  which  they  solved  the  problems  given  them,  and  pitted  themselves  against 
each  other  in  the  spelling  matches,  which  included  the  translation  of  a 
Marathi  word  into  English  before  it  was  spelled  in  the  latter  language. 

At  Wadale  the  feature  which  impressed  us  most  was  the  fact  that  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  two  schools  were  reciting  in  the  same  classes.  Of 
course  the  dormitories  and  living  arrangements  are  quite  separate.  It  was 
at  Wadale  tliat  we  first  made  our  acquaintance  with  the  plague  conditions 
we  found  later  at  Wai  and  Satara  and  which  are  such  a  serious  interruption 
to  the  work. 

On  the  way  back  from  Sirur  we  stopped  for  lifteen  minutes  at  Supe  in 
theParner  district  to  see  a  typical  village  day  school.  The  site  is  just  within 
the  inclosurc  of  the  village  so  upper  caste  children  attend,  yet  is  close  to  the 
quarters  of  the  lower  castes  so  that  they  can  also  attend  without  giving 
offense  to  the  high  castes.  The  building,  of  which  half  tlie  cost  was  paid 
by  the  government,  is  arranged  so  that  there  is  one  large  room  for  the 
school  and  three  for  the  teacher  and  his  family.  There  are  thirty-nine 
pupils  representing  six  different  castes,  while  six  are  the  children  of 
Christians.  About  one  third  of  the  number  are  girls.  Five  standards  are 
taught  in  the  school  by  the  head  master  and  his  two  assistants.  We  found 
an  eager  groifp  of  children  waiting  to  receive  us  and  were  especially  pleased 
at  the  ease  with  which  Bible  verses  were  repeated.  Dr.  Hume  says  :  '*  The 
head  teacher  is  highly  respected  by  all  in  town.  A  fourth  class  Marathi 
prince  lives  here  and  calls  the  teacher  to  read  and  write  English  letters  for 
him  because  there  is  no  one  else  in  the  town  who  can  do  this.  This  prince 
would  never  allow  a  low  caste  man  to  come  very  near  him  but  on  a  recent 
occasion  when  I  called  on  him  he  invited  four  pastors  and  the  hea^l  teacher, 
all  of  whom  are  of  low  caste  origin,  to  come  to  call  on  him,  and  he  seated 
them  in  his  audience  room  even  though  he  kept  his  own  high  caste  oHicials 
standing." 

OUR  WORKE.RS  IN  5HOLAPUR 

Sholapur  was  our  next  stopping  place  and  here  we  stayed  at  Harding 
House,  formerly  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harding  and  now  occupied  by 
Miss  Fowler,  Miss  Harding  and   Miss   Wheeler.     Wc^ronoco  vSchool   is  a 
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Splendid  illustration  of  an  up-to-date  boarding  school.  The  class  rooms 
thou{;h  not  spacious  are  ample  (or  their  needs  and  a  new  dormitory  juit 
across  the  way  makes  living  conditions  for  the  girls  healthful.  We  hsd  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  the  members  of  the  Alumna  Association  in  a  pleasant 
upstairs  hall  and  of  seeing  how  the  girls  Miss  Fowler  has  mothered  develop 
into  useful  women.  Solatiochabin,  Miss  Fowler's  invaluable  helper,  is  a 
tower  of  slrenrrth  to  all  who  come  in  contact  with  her. 

Miss  Harding's  kindergarten  and  training  school  is  close  by  and  we 
enjoyc<l  tlut  hour  wc  sijcnt  there  watching  the  little  brown  children,  many 
•  of  whom  muht  first  be  !>crul)bt'd  and  dressed,  and  k-arn  how  to  use  their  fingen 
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and  their  feet  in  useful  ways,  Tlu-  teachers  tniiiitd  in  this  school  are  found 
ull  i)vi.T  the  mission  iuid  iu  other  parts  of  India  as  well,  and  carry  into  mauy 
scliouls  (he  helpful  lessons  taught  tliem  in  Sbolapur.  Some  of  the  traiuiog 
class  are  busy  every  morning  tiucliing  in  the  day  schoi)ls  and  we  saw  them 
there  the  ne\t  nioriiing  when  we  went  about  with  Mrs.  Gates  to  see  these 
scliDols.  They  are  a  great  power  for  gi)od  wherever  they  are  found.  All 
were  rejoicing  in  Miss  Wheeler's  coming  anil  slie  has  already  won  for  her- 
self a  warm  place  in  their  affections. 

AN  OUT-OF-DOORS  SCHOOL 

At  W'ai  and  .Salara  we  came  face  to  face  with  the  diflicullies  which  the 

missionary  often  hast"  meet  when  plague  visits  cine  nf  the  towns.     As  soon 
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as  it  appears  and  especially  wlien  the  ilreaded  plague  rat  is  found  in  a  house, 
the  family  moves  out  into  the  tidds  and  lives  in  a  tent  or  a  rud  hut.  So  it 
will  happen  that  whole  scclions  of  a  village  will  move  away  and  the  work 
in  that  locality  rtiust  necessarily  be  cl<)sed.  The  mute  witness  which  these 
locked  and  barred  houses  bear  to  the  presence  of  the  terrible  epidemic  is 
most  appealing.  Sometimes  it  will  happen  that  the  people  of  a  giitn 
section  will  all  move  to  the  same  tields  and  then  the  school  can  be  opened 
again,  and  it  is  held  under  a  neighboring  tree.  We  visited  one  )<uch  school 
and  were  interested  to  see  how  much  good  work  could  l>c  done  under  these  ad- 
verse conditions.  A  large  bo\  provided  safe  ket-ping  fur  the  books  and  slates 
and  for  the  clock  which  during  school  hours  hung  from  a  branch  of  the  tree, 
while  the  blackboard  remaine<l  as  silent  witness  to  the  purpose  for  which  the 
spot  was  used.  The  children  seemed  happy  and  contented  and  we 
wondered  if  American  children  would  not  sometimes  enjoy  such  a  change 
of  tchoolroom. 


BUSY  DAYS  IN  BOMBAY 
There  is  one  other  institution  of  which  we  must  speak,  the  high  school  at 
Bombay  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Flazen.  The  part  in  which  we 
are  especially  interested  is  Bowker  Hall,  the  home  of  our  girls.  We  were 
interested  to  see  this  building  so  long  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Edward  Flume, 
and  we  had  an  opportimtty  to  test  its  hospitality  one  evening  when  a  native 
dinner  to  which  all  guests  came  in  native  dress,  was  served  in  our  honor. 
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The  viands  were  delicious  and  wo  were  only  sorry  that  our  Western  taate  had 
not  Iii'cn  CdltiMiti-'d  sufficiently  to  appreciate  the  different  curries.  We  spent 
one  morning  in  visitinj^  the  classt-s  where  the  students  of  both  sexes  meet 
togethtr  for  recitation  and  we  feel  that  meo  and  women  of  slroDg  Christian 
cliarncler  are  being  trained  here 
for  service  in  the  home  and  in 
other  ways.  The  day  schools  of 
Bonihay  were  a  delight  to  visit. 
At  the  I'arel  school,  which  is  at- 
tended hy  the  children  of  well- 
to-do  classes,  the  girls  were 
drl,■s^ed  in  all  their  best  clothes 
and  jc«els  to  do  us  honor.  It 
is  our  strong  ci>iiviction  that  tlie 
w  1)1  k  of  these  schools  shoiihl  be 
strengthened  by  the  help  of  an 
efficient  Bible  woman  who  could 
\  isii  the  homes  from  which  these 
ctiililren  come  and  so  come  into 
cl(i-e  tcmch  with  the  family  life. 
We  also  saw  the  beautiful  wort 
(lone  for  the  children  of  the 
Blind  School  and  rejoiced  tlutt 
Miss  Millard-  has  t>ecn  able  Id 
establish  this  work  so  succesii- 
fully.  Surely  it  makes  possible 
a  life  of  usefulness  to  these  poor 
afllicted  children.  Anollicr  in- 
teresting school  is  that  estab- 
"■it  for  little  boys  and  carried  on  by  moans  of  funds 
for  this  purpose.  After  a  certain  age  these  boys  ite 
high  school  an<l  arc  there  trained  for  some  regular  oc; 
>oys  are  chosen  with  great  care  and  the  results  of  this 
Tlii>;  school  is  at  present  under  the 
.  hoped  that  a  lady  will  soon  Iw  found 


lishc'd  Ijv  Mrs, 
provided    by 
transferred  to 


eupation.     Tli 

work  ought  to  be  most  satisfjicto 
care  of  Mrs.  Ernest  Hume  but  i 
to  take  entire  charge  of  it. 

Tliis  brief  sketch  of  the  work  d. 
outline.     The  ihou-^htful  reader 


■in  this 

■ist   till 


scientious  work  is  being  done  in  all  these  pla 


lission  is  necessarily  only  an 
I  the  details.  Faithful,  con- 
es and  the  aim  is  not  merely 
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to  fill  the  mind  with  a  knowledge  of  facts,  but  to  train  the  will,  the  intellect 
and  all  the  powers  so  that  the  girl  and  the  boy  may  go  away  wath  a  strong 
earnest  purpose  to  make  their  lives  of  service  to  their  fellow-men  and  useful 
in  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  to  India. 


THE  LDUCATION  OF  JAPANESE  GIRLS 

The  following  interesting  account  of  the  Japanese  Women's  University  is 
reprinted  from  the  New  York  Sun, 

The  tenth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Japanese  VV^omen's  Uni- 
versity at  Tokyo,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Asia,  which  was  observed 
last  year,  is  evidence  of  the  advance  the  cause  of  women's  education  has 
made  in  Japan. 

The  idea  of  a  university  to  be  devoted  to  women's  higher  education 
was  first  advanced  in  1885.  It  received  great  encouragement  from  leading 
inen  and  women,  including  Marquis  Ito,  Count  Okuma,  Baron  Utsumi 
and  others,  while  wealthy  citizens  came  forward  with  offers  of  help.  The 
Empress,  who  from  the  first  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  question, 
also  gave  a  grant  of  money.  The  news  spread  over  the  country  and  roused 
keen  enthusiasm  among  the  women.  Applications  came  pouring  in  from 
all  parts  of  Japan  and  hundreds  had  to  be  refused.  The  university  was 
opened  in  April,  1901,  with  three  hundred  students  in  the  university 
department  and  five  hundred  i.i  the  girls'  high  school  which  was  attached 
to  it. 

It  has  now  a  teaching  staff  of  eighty,  and  the  students  number  thirteen 
hundred,  of  whom  eight  hundred  are  boarded  in  the  college  itself.  Board- 
ing houses,  have  been  opened  in  connection  with  it.  .  The  university 
authorities  have  introduced  a  co-operative  system  by  which  students  can 
obtain  what  they  want  from  shops  forming  the  co-operative  association, 
and  a  bank  is  also  provided  where  allowances  received  from  home  can  be 
deposited.  The  system  of  education  is  wisely  conducted  along  national 
lines,  though  modern  Western  learning  is  by  no  means  ignored.  Besides 
the  higher  branches  of  study  the  university  trains  young  women  in  many 
subjects  which  fit  them  to  start  on  careers  of  their  own.  A  herd  of  cows 
is  kept  for  dairy  work  and  a  newspaper  is  run  to  give  them  practical 
knowledge  of  journalism.  They  are  also  taught  gardening  and  house- 
work. 
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The  women  who  have  been  trained  in  the  university  are  now  scattered 
over  the  country,  and  whereas  in  India  the  percentage  of  girls  attending 
schools  is  about  seven  out  of  every  thousand,  in  Japan  the  figures  stand 
at  ninety-one  out  of  every  hundred.  In  Tokyo  alone  there  are  many 
thousands  of  girls  who  have  come  up  from  the  provinces  in  order  to 
obtain  as  good  an  education  as  their  country  can  give  them. 

There  are  kindergartens  to  which  mites  can  go  at  three  years  old,  and 
when  they  reach  the  age  of  six  they  are  passed  on  to  one  of  the  ordinary 
schools.  Every  child  in  the  country,  of  whatever  rank,  is  obliged  to 
attend  an  elementary  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  school  session 
after  it  has  completed  its  sixth  year.  The  children  may  be  met  any  morn- 
ing hurrying  along  the  streets  carrying  their  lunch  and  bundles  of  books, 
their  little  wooden  shoes  clattering  on  the  pebbles  as  they  go.  The 
wooden  shoes,  however,  are  being  rapidly  replaced  by  foreign  shoes. 

School  is  compulsory  and  generally  free^'  though  tuitions  are  paid  in 
thp  higher  grades,  says  the  London  J^uec^/;  the  elementary  course  lasts 
six  years,  after  which  the  girls  enter  the  higher  schools  and  from  them  a 
certain  number  pass  on  to  the  colleges.  There  are  also  technical  schools 
for  girls  where  they  learn  trades. 

The  women  of  the  upper  classes  are  following  the  example  set  them  by 
the  Empress,  and  are  doing  their  best  to  spread  knowledge  among  all 
classes;  the  Japanese  Women's  Education  Society  was  started  nearly 
twenty-five  years  ago  as  an  outcome  of  the  movement.  The  president  is 
Princess  Knnin,  and  the  vice  presidents  are  all  royal  ladies.  It  has  for  its 
object  the  promotion  of  women's  education  generally  and  the  acquiring  of 
knowledge  by  means  of  lectures  given  by  distinguished  professors  at 
monthly  meetings.  The  society,  which  has  its  own  building^  and  pub- 
lishes a  magazine,  now  numbers  six  hundred  ordinary  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty  special  members.  It  is  doing  excellent  work  in  training  girls 
in  handicrafts,  besides  providing  for  the  higher  culture  of  its  own  members. 

The  Peeress's  School  at  Tokyo,  which  is  under  the  charge  of  the  ladies 
of  the  imperial  household,  has  been  established  some  time  and  is  for  the 
daughters  of  the  nobility.  The  Empress  takes  a  great  interest  in  it  and 
occasionally  attends  the  lectures,  while  specimens  of  the  work  done  there 
are  sent  to  her  for  inspection.  In  former  days  the  girls  destined  for 
maids  of  honor,  or  any  important  position  at  Court,  were  taken  to  the 
palace  and  there  instructed  in  the  intricate  etiquette,  but  they  arc  now 
taught   at  the   school  instead.     The  building   is    on  Western  lines  and 
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many  of  the  spacious  schoolrooms  are  furnished  in  English  or  American 
style.  The  staff  numbers  fifty  teachers,  and  there  are  about  seven  hundred 
children  in  the  school,  and  nearly  one  hundred  in  the  kindergarten. 

The  result  of  all  this  education  is  that  women  are  entering  in  ever 
increasing  numbers  into  the  active  intellectual  life  of  the  country,  and 
openings  for  their  work  have  been  steadily  increasing.  Teaching  and 
nursing  are  still  the  favorite  professions.  The  doctor's  degree  is  now 
granted  to  women  on  practically  the  same  terms  as  to  men,  and  many 
women  are  pursuing  a  course  of  medical  study  at  the  Women's  Medical 
School  of  Tokyo.  Many  are  engaged  in  literary  work  and  a  few  are  report- 
ers on  daily  papers,  about  twenty  of  which  are  devoted  to  women's 
interests.  They  range  from  the  domestic  publication,  edited  and  con- 
trolled by  men,  loud  in  praise  of  women's  sphere,  which  enjoins  wifely 
submission  and  only  supplies  information  relating  to  the  management  of 
the  home,  to  an  advanced  organ  managed  entirely  by  women,  which 
demands  freedom  and  the  vote. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  increase  m  women's  education  is  having 
a  great  effect  on  the  whole  Jiie  of  the  nation.  The  legal  position  of  the 
Japanese  woman  is  still  to  be  improved;  she  is  so  entirely  subservient  to 
her  husband  that  many  women,  trained  in  the  modern  school,  are  now 
refusing  to  marry  and  lose  their  independence,  and  are  taking  up  pro- 
fessions instead.  Unless  the  laws  are  soon  altered — and  many  wise 
statesmen  are  urgently  advocating  reform — the  situation  will  become 
acute,  for  it  is  impossible  to  give  women  a  training  equal  to  that  of  their 
husbands  and  brothers  and  then  to  deny  them  elementary  personal  rights. 


A  PURDAH   PARTY  IN   BOMBAY 

BY    KATE    G.    LAMSON 

BEING  translated  it  mi<:jht  be  called  an  afternoon  tea,  but  it  was  most 
unlike  any  function  of  that  name  which  our  own  beloved  land  can 
produce.  A  dozen  or  fifteen  ladies  of  hi^h  social  standing  had  been  invited 
to  the  home  of  Mrs.  Ernest  Hume  to  meet  the  deputation  from  the  Woman's 
Board  then  visiting  in  Bombay.  None  of  the  guests  were  Christian  women. 
They  were  Parsis,  Mohammedans  and  Hindus.  Some  of  them  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  going  out  of  their  own  homes,  being  kept  strictly  in  purdah^ 
and  were  only  allowed  by  their  husbands  to  accept  the  invitation  on  condi- 
tion that  no  man  should  be  allowed  to  come  near.     The  missionary  Inisband 
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was  banished,  the  servant  was  not  permitted  to  appear,  and  the  lady  of  the 
house  and  her  friends  did  the  honors  of  the  occasion.  The  guests  made  a 
wonderful  picture  as  they  came  in,  one  or  two  at  a  time.  It  seemed  like  an 
animated  rainbow  that  had  invaded  the  room  when  all  were  assembled. 
Exquisite  gauzes  and  fl(nvcry  silks  fell  in  soft  draperies  about  them,  while 
jewels  of  all  kinds  and  of  great  value  adorned  hair,  neck,  arms,  noses  and 
ears. 

One  little  Mohammedan  woman  was  dressed  in  black,  richly  embroidered 
with  silver.     The  particular  cult  among  the  Mohammedans  to  which  she 
belongs  show  their  respect  to  the  sacred  time  of  their  year  by  wearing  black 
for  three  months.     For  one  month  of  that   period  they  fast  by  day,  not 
swallowing  water  or  even  the  saliva  from  their  months  during  the  hours  of 
light,  and  eating  only  at  night.     Most  of  the  guests  spoke  English,  thereb)' 
making  coin  crsation  easy  for  the  visitors  from  America.     Some  bad  been 
in  our  own  land  and  in  England.     It  was  unthinkable  for  some  of  the  ladies 
to  touch  food  that  had  been  prepared  by  hands  other  than  Brahman,  or  even 
food  cooked  by  B  rah  mans  but  passed  to  them  by  other  hands.     Hence  t 
table  especially  for  them  was  sj)read  in  a  corner  of  the  dining  room.     On  it 
were  the  sweets  so  dear  to  the  Hindu  j^alate  and  seen  in  every  Indian  banar, 
but  these  had  come  from  a  Brahman  confectioner* s  booth,  a  Brahman  had 
arranged  them  on  the  table  and  had  covered  them  with  a  cloth  to  save  them 
from  any  polluting  touch.     When  the  time  came  to  serve  refreshments  t 
lady  of  high  caste  was  asked  to  remove  the  cloth  and  no  one  else  was 
allowed  to  go  near  tlie  table.     Most  of  the  guests  partook  of  the  genenl 
refreshments,  these  special  precautions  being  needed  for  the  benefit  of  only 
a  small  numlier  still   bound  bv  the  traditions  of  their  relijjion.     There  was 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  to  furni»*h  entertainment.     A  young  secretary 
from  the  Bombay  Y.  W.  C.  A.  sang  in  a  rich  contralto  voice,  a  sweet-facctl 
woman,  intelligence  stamped  on  every  feature,  played  several  selections  on 
the   piano  with  great   ability.     She  is  a  Christian  and  in  charge  of  Miss 
Millard's   school   for  blind  children.     The   little  Mohammed<m  lady  sang 
some  of  her  native  songs,  weird  and  with  no  accompaniment.     A  few  guests 
were  obliged  to  say  good-by  early  and  the  rest  sat  engaged  in  general  con- 
versation.     One  was  a  little   Parsi   ladv  shrunken   and  wasted  more  with 
infirmities  than  with  years.     She  is  a  great  leader  among  her  own  people, 
and  is  active  in  every  social   and  i)rogressive  movement.     Earlier  in  the 
afternoon  she  had  saul  to  the  writer,  *'  Oh,  we  are  all  facing  the  same  waVt 
all  seeking  after  (Jod,  but  you  in  your  way  we  in  ours.     It  would  be  a  grwt 
reproach  upon  God  if  he  could  not  be  found  in  all  religions,  if  any  one 
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reli^on  were  greater  than  another."  Xow  as  wc  sat  in  tlie  fading  daylight 
she  began  to  ti-11  lis  of  the  past.  She  said,  ■'  I  love  to  siug  hymns.  I  was 
educated  in  a  Christian  school  and  was  taught  all  abont  Christianity  before 
I  was  toUl  anjlhinjj  of  my  own  religion.  It  is  not  the  custom  of  the  Parsis 
to  teach  their  religion  to  the  young."  She  then  went  on  to  tell  how  serious 
ill  health  menaced  lit-r  life  in  her  yonth  and  how  she  was  taken  to  England 
for  any  medical  help  that  country  could  afford.     While  there  she  used  to 


Mi>s  Millartl;.  Sithool  for  ihc  Ulind 


delight  in  singing  the  English  hymns  and  she  n 
but  I  should  like  to  hear  some  of  those  hymn 


refrain  from  one  she  said  w; 
familiar  "Glory  to  Thee,  iny  (j 
quick  to  seine  the  opportunity, 
now?"  and  finding  the  sngj;esti 
almut  and  we  all  joined  in  the 
and  "almost  persiiiidid,"  Tin 
"  Sun  of  my  soul,"  and  said.  " 


lid,  "I  don't  sing  much  now 
again,"  and  (hen  she  s;ing  a 


a  special  favorite  and  we  recognized  our 
od,  this  night."     Our  hostess,  Mrs.  Hume, 

said,  "  Would  you  like  to  have  us  ,sing  il 
on  met  with  favor,  hymn  books  were  passed 
singing,  ^lohammedan  and  I'arsi,  Christian 
:n  she  asked  that  we  might  follow  it  with 
1  shall  sing  il  Hon  of  my  soul,  thou  J^-ai/ier 
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dear,  I  like  it  better  that  way."  We  closed  with  the  dear  words,  "  Till  in 
the  ocean  of  Thy  love,  We  lose  ourselves  in  heaven  above,"  and  as  our 
attractive  friend  rose  to  go  she  said,  ''Well,  we  shall  all  be  drowned  in  the 
ocean  of  that  love  sometime.  I  believe  we  shall  all  meet  again  in  that  day." 
It  was  interesting  to  learn  later  that  this  same  little  lady,  anxious  to  open  an 
orphanage  for  Parsi  children,  had  sent  for  one  of  our  missionaries  and 
asked  if  she  would  take  charge  of  it.  Of  course  such  a  care  could  not  be 
undertaken  in  addition  to  regular  duties,  and  the  suggestion  was  made  that 
there  must  be  many  Parsi  ladies  who  are  competent  to  do  it.  **No,'*  was 
the  reply,  "  there  is  not  one  who  is  unselfish  enough  to  throw  herself  into 
it."  A  further  suggestion  thnt  among  English  women  in  India  a  suitable 
person  could  be  found  met  with  a  similar  rejoinder.  '^It  must  be  a  mis- 
sionary, one  of  you  missionaries,  if  the  right  spirit  is  brought  into  it."  Sbe 
was  told  that  any  missionary  taking  charge  would  teach  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, not  the  Parsi,  but  th:it  argument  was  at  once  set  aside  as  of  no  con- 
sequence by  this  keen  mind  to  which  the  true  values  of  things  spiritual  had 
made  themselves  apparent. 

There  are  thousands  of  people  in  India  who  are  but  a  step  from  the  king- 
dom of  (rod.  Some  like  our  friend,  the  Parsi  lady,  are  entrenched  behind 
walls  of  argument  with  which  they  try  to  fortify  their  position  to  their  own 
satisfaction,  others,  and  they  are  many,  cannot  brave  the  opposition  of 
kindred  and  friends.  On  all  the  true  light  is  shining, — God  hasten  the  dawn- 
ing of  the  perfect  day  ! 


^vmtseftg^i<>ittl(Jtt^teag|fMl  jKOucAtionaXl 


YOUNG  WOMEN'S  INTLRDLNOMINATIONAL  RALLY 

nv    MAltV    PRKSTON 

On  April  KHh  a  gathering  took  place  in  Ford  Hall,  Boston,  of  such 
memorable  character  that  the  attention  of  otlier  cities  is  called  to  it.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  three  hundred  and  \\{\y  yoNNcr  women  met  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  and  listene<l  closely  for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  a  pointed  dis- 
cussion of  the  claim  of  the  young  womanhood  of  non-Christian  coimtries 
upon  the  young  women  of  Boston,  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is  being  met  at 
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^resent,  and  of  ways  of  working,  both  through  young  ladies'  societies  and 
utside  such  societies,  for  the  better  meeting  of  this  claim.  Charts  and 
tatistics  added  weight  to  the  facts  presented.  After  an  informal  reception 
early  five  hundred  sat  down  to  a  supper  which  was  followed  by  inspira- 
lonal  addresses. 

The  whole  affair  was  interdenominational,  covered  a  territory  within  a 
en-mile  radius  of  Boston,  and  was  managed  by  a  committee  of  some  fifteen 
oung  women  organized  at  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Peabody.  In 
ts  planning  and  advertising  it  aimed  to  secure  definite  representation  from 
very  church  rather  than  a  large  attendance  from  any  one,  and  to  reach  girls 
lot  yet  vitally  interested.  As  a  matter  of  fact  members  were  present  from 
.48  churches.  The  program  throughout  pointed  forward  to  a  similar  meet- 
ng  to  be  held  next  April  and  to  record  the  year's  advance  in  young  women's 
vork  around  Boston.  The  expense  was  met  by  fifty  cent  supper  tickets 
ind  by  the  gifts  of  seventy-five  patronesses  from  the  six  denominations 
•epresented. 

Details  are  given  thus  fully  because  it  is  felt  that  new  impetus  will  come 
nto  our  Congregational  work  in  this  vicinity  because  of  it,  and  that  what 
las  been  accomplished  here  may  also  be  done  elsewhere.  Can  you  not  in 
^our  district  start  such  a  yearly  gathering  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale  as  con- 
litions  require?  You  surely  have  one  or  two  young  women  who  might  be 
he  nucleus  of  your  committee.  Get  them  interested,  ask  the  other  denom- 
nations  to  point  out  young  women  who  can  be  their  representatives  upon 
he  committee,  and  then  when  it  is  formed  leave  it  to  work  out  a  "big" 
rally  of,  for,  and  by  young  women.  Any  questions  regarding  the  Boston 
^thering  will  be  answered  or  further  suggestions  for  your  meeting  gladly 
2;iven  if  you  address  your  Board  Secretary  for  Young  People's  Work. 

Why  wait  for  some  one  else  to  start  this?  After  the  results  of  your  rally 
l)egin  to  appear  you  will  be  more  than  glad  that  you  helped  to  start  the 
snowball  down  the  hill. 


■♦•♦- 


A  departure  from  the  habit  of  the  past  few  years  has  been  made  this 

nonth  by  the  Junior  Department  of  the  Board,  in  summoning  its  Branch 

A  Conference    Secretaries  to  Boston  for  a  Conference  on  Young  People's 

in  Bocton*       Work  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  May  28th  and  the  morn- 

ng  of  May  29th. 

Just  what  form  the  secretarial    conference,  always    held    in  connection 
vith  the  annual  meeting,  will  take  as  a  result  of  this  new  move  has  not  yet 
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been  decided.  It  is  strongly  felt  by  the  departmeat,  however,  that  certain 
problems  in  its  work  require  fresh  definition,  tliat  in  some  lines  new  policies 
need  to  be  formulated,  that  definite  plans  should  be  prepared  for  next 
winter's  work,  and  that  in  view  of  these  facts  a  conference  held  tliis  spring 
will  be  of  far  more  value  for  the  coming  year  than  one  held  as  late  in  the 
fall  as  November. 

The  primary  Simday  school  and  Christian  Endeavor  fields,  increased 
study  in  our  young  women's  societies.  Cradle  Roll  material,  and  the 
appointing  by  every  auxiliary  of  one  member  to  act  as  a  link  between  the 
Junior  work  of  its  church  and  the  Branch  Secretary,  are  among  the  subjects 
to  be  considered. 

The  department  expects  that  this  conference  will  mark  the  beginning  of 
a  fresh  advance  in  systematic,  aggressive  young  people's  work  throughout 
the  territory  of  the  Board.  To  that  end  and  in  view  of  the  importance  of 
such  a  forward  movement  your  earnest  prayer  is  asked  during  the  coming 
weeks  of  preparation. 

M.    P. 
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It  was  a  great   j)rivilege  to  have  Miss  Emily  llartwell  with  us  at  our 
meeting,  April  8d.     Among  other  things  she  said,  "  Foochow  is  one  of  the 

Miss  Haiiweirs    most  beautiful  places  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  has  some 
Address.  of  the  most  brainy  people.     It  has  originated  the  greatest 

reforms  in  China.  It  was  Viceroy  Liu  of  Fukien  who  confiscated  a  large 
amount  of  opium  and  pushed  that  reform  tremendously.  And  Foochow  is 
the  only  place  in  China  that  has  shut  out  cigarettes  absolutely.  The  people 
of  the  province  arc  extremely  independent,  in  fact  Fukien  is  the  Switzerland 
of  China.  All  this  is  to  show  you  in  what  good  soil  you  have  sown  your  seed. 
I  am  glad  you  arc  sending  out  such  a  strong  woman  as  Miss  Ledyard ;  the 
Chinese  will  rally  around  her  and  march  with  her.  Christianity  is  more 
honored  in  Fukien  than  in  any  other  place  in  China.  The  proportion  of 
Christians  is  greater  there.  We  have  an  Industrial  Home  in  Foochow,  and 
it  is  Christian.  Whatever  work  you  do  in  Fukien  Province  will  be  felt  all 
over  the  Empire.     [Miss  Hartwcll  meant  Republic]     There  are  a  hundred 
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strong  Bible  women,  right  about  Foochow.  The  leading  ladies  of  the  land 
are  very  friendly.  There  is  a  government  kindergarten  in  the  city,  now  in 
charge  of  one  of  the  young  women  Miss  Brown  trained.  Heretofore  a 
Christian  could  not  take  such  a  position.  But  now  she  is  under  no  restric- 
tion. This  school  is  housed  in  an  immense  native  building.  It  is  necessary 
for  us  to  have  a  good  kindergarten  if  we  have  any  at  all,  and  therefore  we 
have  formed  the  union  scheme.'* 

The  Woman's  Board  of  the  Pacific  has  been  most  fortunate  in  securing 
Miss  Mary  Ledyard  of  Los  Angeles  for  the  Foochow  Union  Kindergarten 
Our  New  Training  School.  She  took  her  first  work  with  Kate 
Kindergartner.  Douglas  Wiggin  in  San  Francisco.  She  then  took  post- 
graduate work  in  Chicago  Kindergarten  College,  under  Elizabeth  Harrison, 
and  also  with  W.  N.  Hailmann  of  La  Porte,  Ind.  She  studied  abroad 
in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  and  later  took  post-gp'aduate  university  work  in 
this  country,  so  that  her  preparation  has  been  exceptionally  thorough.  To 
this  Miss  Ledyard  adds  remarkable  experience  in  organizing  and  maintain- 
ing a  most  complete  system  in  Los  Angeles.  Kindergartens,  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations,  and  departments  of  Manual  Arts  have  sprung  into 
existence  under  her  hand. 

California  is  rejoicing  in  one  more  representative  in  Kyoto.  Oakland 
First  has  sent  Miss  Marion  Osgood  of  San  Jose  to  assist  Dr.  Sidney  Gulick. 

Swelling  the  Ranks  A  graduate  of  Stanford  University,  trained  in  music 
at  Kyoto.  and  normal  methods,  an  experienced  and  dearly  loved 

leader  of  young  women,  Miss  Osgood  will  add  much  strength  to  our  work 
in  Japan. 

In  answer  to  an  appeal  from  local  Chinese  for  supplies  for  the  refugees, 
Los  Angeles  First  held  a  unique  sewing  circle  that  lasted  for  two  full  days. 

A  Sewing  I'^  of^c  corner  of  the  great  social  hall  of  the  church  were 
Bee*  middle-aged  Chinese  women  in  native  costume  cutting  out 
garments  and  taking  turns  with  the  American  women  in  running  the 
machines.  Further  along  were  half  a  dozen  young  Chinese  women,  some 
with  their  babies,  and  all  in  American  clothes ;  these  were  tying  comforts 
and  asking  each  other  for  whom  they  were  going  to  vote. 

Singing  "  I  will  go  where  you  want  me  to  go,"  the  auxiliary  of  the  First 

Church,  Los  Angeles,  at  their  annual  meeting  marched  one  hundred  and  fifty 

•A  Processional,     strong  by  the  platform,  placing  in  the  basket  contributions 

amounting  to  $278.     This  brought  them  out  ahead  of  their  pledge  of  $1,800 

for  each  of  the  Boards,  Home  and  Foreign. 
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Under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Emily  Hart  well,  last  summer  at  Kuliang, 
nine  women,  three  from  each  of  three  Boards  in  perfect  unity,  worked  out 
the  details  of  a  scheme  that  should  make  real  a  wonderful  vision.  .It  was  a 
plan  of  co-operation  that  included  the  Methodist  Episcopal  of  America,  the 
Anglican  Board  of  England,  and  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
Pacific.  Of  it  ^liss  Jean  Brown  says,  "It  is  a  wise  plan,  the  wisest  plan 
possible,  in  fact.  I  consider  it  the  only  way  to  develop  kindergarten  work 
in  China  on  a  safe  and  sound  basis."  Our  own  modest  Board  is  to  furnish 
the  plant.  There  will  ])e  a  building  with  class  rooms,  dormitories,  living 
rooms  and  play  rooms,  the  Eliza  Cliapell  Porter  Kindergarten,  tlie  gift  of 
Miss  Mary  Porter  and  Mr.  James  Porter.  And  the  teachers'  residence  will 
be  named  in  memory  of  ^Irs.  Susan  Merrill  Farnam,  for  thirteen  years  the 
honored  Secretary  of  our  Board.  But  for  a  plant  so  great  in  its  plans  and 
purposes,  we  need  money,  a  great  deal  of  it.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
some  who  catch  this  vision  with  us,  will  see  this  remarkable  opportunity 
for  investment,  and  come  to  our  help  at  once.  What  we  do  for  China 
must  be  done  mow.  The  Methodist  and  Anglican  Boards  will  help  provide 
the  Faculty  and  will  furnish  their  quota  for  running  expenses.  Miss 
Eichenbergfcr  is  already  on  the  field. 


—        »^« 


DR.  TALLMON  AT  PANG-CHUANG 

It  distresses  me  very  much  that  vou  should  be  so  anxious  about  us.  The 
most  alleviating  feature  of  being  away  from  Lintsing  this  winter  has  l>een 
that  you  would  be  less  anxious  if  we  were  in  Tientsin.  As  it  looks  now  we 
might  have  stayed  there  with  perfect  safety.  Of  course  the  consul  did  urge 
f)ur  going  to  Tientsin  and  that  was  almost  our  only  reason  for  going.  Per- 
haps that  was  cjuite  reason  enough,  but  now  that  I  am  no  longer  specially 
needed  in  Tientsin  it  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  am  on  my  way  back  to 
Lintsing.  I  expect  to  stay  in  Pang-Chuang  for  about  a  week  and  then  go 
on  to  Lintsing  making  the  trip  from  here  in  one  day.  I  found  the  Lintsing 
carter  and  cart — and  mules  too — waiting  at  the  station  when  Mr.  Stanley, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chandler  and  I  got  off  the  train,  and  he  seemed  disappointed 
that  I  did  not  intend  to  go  on  to  Lintsing  with  him  the  next  morning.  But 
the  last  (lavs  of  the  vear  travel  is  not  considered  very  safe  so  for  the  sake  of 
being  absolutely  prudent  I  am  waiting.  Then  too  there  is  work  on  drug 
orders  and  instrument  lists  that  1  can  better  do  here  than  anywhere  else, 
since  Dr.  Tucker  has  better  catalogues  than  mine. 
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Another  thing  that  I  am  doing  that  I  am  going  to  enjoy  very  much  is 
dying  the  Psalms  with  Mr.  Hou  the  first  teacher  I  had  in  China.  We 
id  two  hours  to-day  and  expect  to  do  so  as  long  as  I  stay.  I  never  had 
r>ther  teacher  who  felt  the  personal  interest  he  has  had  in  my  work.  I 
ped  to  do  so  much  work  while  I  was  in  Tientsin,  but  as  I  look  back  the 
le  seems  to  have  been  broken  into  little  nothings  without  anything  in  par- 
ular  being  done. 

One  very  pleasant  feature  of  the  winter  was  getting  acquainted  with  two 
ung  Norwegian  women  who  came  as  missionaries  to  China  about  a  year 
o.  They  too  were  "  refugees."  One  of  them  helped  care  for  Mrs.  JEast- 
in  and  the  other  for  Mrs.  Taylor.  The  former,  Miss  Jensen,  boarded 
th  us  most  of  the  time  she  was  there,  and  it  was  very  interesting  to  hear 
r  tell  about  life  in  Norway,  and  interesting  too  to  leani  her  opinions  about 
ople  of  other  nationalities.  We  Americans  sometimes  need  to  have  it 
pressed  upon  us  that  we  are  not  the  only  people  in  the  world. 
Of  course  you  have  known  for  weeks  what  we  learned  the  noon  of  February 
th,  the  day  it  took  place,  that  the  Manchus  have  really  abdicated.  Some 
edicted  great  disturbance  as  soon  as  the  edict  was  out,  but  Tientsin  was 
quiet  as  usual  and  on  the  train  coming  down  we  could  see  no  signs  of 
citement.  It  is  so  quiet  here  that  you  would  not  know  the  nation  was 
ing  melted  in  the  political  furnace  and  beaten  into  a  new  form.  Yuan 
li  Kai  is  the  man  in  whom  most  foreigners  rest  their  hope  for  a  speedy 
d  peaceful  settlement  of  present  affairs  so  that  the  republican  government 
ly  begin  its  work  as  smoothly  as  possible.  Of  course  I  speak  for  for- 
(ners  in  the  north  of  China.  By  the  Chinese  Yuan  is  looked  upon  with 
s  approval. 


^^RUHH  opcn«  China  awake*  China^e  tntlUond 
watting  to  be  Cbrtsttantzed !  Let  the  Church 
of  0od  be  103^1  to  her  King  and  faithful  to  her 
glorious  mission^  let  her  seeh  a  baptism  of  the 
Roly  8pirit^  and  go  forth  clothed  with  di\nne 
power —  let  her  do  this,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
second  century  of  missions  in  China^  China  will 
have  become  Christie, 

— Dr,    Griffith  John, 
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Miss  Mary  A«  C  Ely  (^  winter  tourist  ^)  writes  from  Bitlis,  Turkey :  — 

During  the  winter  season,  when  roads  are  not  practicable  for  horses,  a 
large  kind  of  hand  sled  is  used.  Having  arranged  with  some  efficient  sled- 
man,  and  with  an  experienced  man  to  serve  as  guide  and  helper,  I  started 
on  February  22d  for  a  tour  I  had  been  longing  to  make  whenever  circum- 
stances  should  favor.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  our  covered  sled,  it  really 
is  quite  comfortable.  Everything  favored  the  trip  and  it  was  with  a  glad' 
and  grateful  heart  I  set  out.  We  expected  to  reach  Tadvan  on  the  first 
day,  but  when  about  half  across  the  bleak  moor  over  which  our  way  led, 
signs,  of  an  approaching  storm  appeared,  and  it  seemed  prudent  to  take 
shelter  in  one  of  the  great  khans  of  the  plain  which  have  often  proveJd  a 
refuge  for  travelers  overtaken  by  storm.     Here  we  spent  the  night. 

The  next  day  we  made  good  time  and  duly  reached  Tadvan,  where  we 
lunched,  called  on  the  ex-preacher,  and  as  we  were  to  visit  this  village  again 
on  our  return  trip,  did  not  linger,  but  went  to  Gudsvag.  Here  we  had  a 
most  cordial  reception.  Though  not  a  regular  out-station  it  has  had  frequent 
visits  from  a  teacher  of  a  neighboring  village.  I  had  earnest  talks  with  my 
host,  his  family  and  neighbors  who  came  in.  I  have  had  some  very  pleas- 
ant experiences  here ;  for  instance,  t)n  one  occasion  as  I  dismounted  from 
my  horse,  the  mother  of  the  family — the  only  woman  in  the  village  who  can 
read — came  out  to  meet  me  with  an  open  Bible  in  her  hand  exclaiming, 
"  Oh,  I  was  just  going  to  read  an  account  of  Christ's  sufferings  to  the 
women  who  have  gathered  at  my  house ;  now  you  have  come  you  can  read 
to  them." 

The  following  morning  I  found  that  the  road  leading  to  Dsaag,  a  near 
out-station  I  wished  to  visit,  was  almost  bare  of  snow,  and  therefore  very 
difficult  for  a  sled.  As  we  stood  perplexed  we  saw  to  our  great  satisfaction 
a  man  approaching  with  two  horses  that  bore  no  loads.  It  was  quick  and 
easy  work  to  make  terms  with  him  to  carry  the  baggage,  and  I  walked 
most  of  the  way — pr<)ba])ly  alH)ut  two  miles — to  the  next  village.  At  Dsaag 
I  found  the  school  well  organized,  and  its  teacher,  a  student  from  the  Bitlis 
high  school,  working  very  heartily.  There  were  thirty -three  scholars 
present,  fully  three  fourths  being  boys.  I  enjoyed  hearing  each  child  recite 
one  of  the  lessons  and  afterwards  telling  them  a  long  story.     The  preacher 
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here,  though  having  had  very  meager  educational  advantages,  is  by  his 
devout,  consistent  life  and  earnest  efforts,  doing  an  excellent  work.  The 
Sunday  here  with  two  public  services,  a  special  meeting  for  the  women, 
and  calls  at  several  houses  was  a  full  and  happy  day. 

The  forenoon  of  Monday  I  spent  mostly  in  the  schoolroom,  and  then  we 
went  on  to  Aghagh,  one  of  our  oldest  out-stations.  The  chapel  here,  an 
outside  wall  of  which  bears  the  dale  1872,  has  become  far  too  small  for  the 
present  need.  It  was  a  pleasant  and  hopeful  sight  that  greeted  me  as  I 
entered  the  schoolroom.  Forty-eight  scholars  were  assembled  and  the 
teacher  reported  an  evening  class  of  young  men  who  have  to  work  during 
the  day.  I  spent  several  hours  examining  the  classes  and  was  gratified  at 
the  proficiency  of  the  scholars.  Visits  at  as  many  houses  as  the  time  per- 
mitted filled  up  several  more  hours  until  school  was  dismissed.  A  large 
company  gathered  for  the  women's  meeting  and  listened  responsively. 

In  the  evening  a  bonfire  was  made  in  front  of  each  house,  and  if  there 
were  one  or  more  young  couples,  married  during  the  year,  they  with  other 
friends  gathered  around  it.  The  bridegrooms  leaped  over  the  fire,  the 
brides  were  treated  to  sherbet  and  given  presents  of  veils.  One  young 
bride,  quite  recently  a  pupil  in  our  boarding  school,  had  a  real  veil 
*' shower,'*  receiving  fourteen.  This  festival,  called  "Dor  Undres,"  is 
probably  pagan  in  its  origin,  dating  back  to  the  fire-worshiping  era.  Hav- 
ing been  transformed  into  a  Christian  festival,  it  is  now  supposed  to  com- 
memorate the  presentation  of  the  infant  Jesus  at  the  temple,  according  to 
one  tradition ;  according  to  another,  the  seeking  for  Jesus  in  Jerusalem  by 
his  parents  on  the  occasion  when  they  found  him  in  the  temple.  The 
people  in  the  city  of  Bitlis  celebrate  their  festival  by  mounting  their  flat 
roofs  and  waving  flaming  torches,  and  recent  brides  on  this  evening  first 
emerge  from  their  seclusion. 

I  earnestly  hoped  that  the  state  of  the  roads  would  warrant  my  continuing 
my  tour  to  the  out-stations  in  Boolanik,  but  as  I  was  assured  that  this  was 
not  practicable,  I  set  out  in  another  direction. 

First  en  route  comes  the  little  mountain  hamlet  of  Tsurgoonk.  As  in ' 
many  other  small  villages  the  people  there  are  not  able  to  support  a  priest, 
nor  have  they  a  church  building.  To  provide  in  some  measure  for  this 
lack,  a  priest  from  a  neighboring  village  visits  them  occasionally  and  attends 
to  marriages,  burials  and  similar  special  needs  as  required.  Soon  after  I 
reached  Tsurgoonk  and  while  I  was  having  a  pleasant  visit  with  my  old 
friends  there,  a  priest — one  I  am  well  actjuainted  with — came  in.  He 
greeted  me  cordially  and  invited  me  to  give  a  little  talk  to  the  people  after 
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he  should  have  conducted  the  service.  I  consented.  The  place  of  meet- 
injij,  like  most  village  houses,  was  half  stable.  During  the  service  the  priest 
faced  the  oxen  eating  out  of  their  manger,  turning  his  back  to  his  audience. 
After  a  short  service  conducted  in  a  nasal  monotone,  during  which  time  the 
entire  congregation  were  frequently  crossing  themselves  and  performing  a 
series  of  genuflections,  the  priest  turned  to  me  and  asked  if  I  would  now 
talk  to  the  people.  I  read  them  the  beamtiful  invitation  contained  in  John 
vi.  87,  added  a  brief  exhortation  and  related  two  incidents  in  illustration. 
All  paid  quiet  respectful  attention,  and  after  I  finished  the  people  passed 
out  one  by  one,  first  kissing  a  Testament  held  in  the  priest's  hands. 

Later  I  went  on  to  Iluntsarkeen.  Here  I  saw,  with  much  satisfaction, 
the  new  schoolroom,  which  with  commendable  zeal  and  help  from  the 
villagers  had  been  built  last  summer.  The  teacher  is  an  advanced  student 
from  the  Hitlis  high  school.  There  were  twenty -eight  pupils  present ;  a  few 
others  were  enrolled,  but  on  accoimt  of  a  disturbing  occurrence  in  the  vil- 
lage that  day  were  al^sent.  I  heard  a  recitation  of  each  class  and  made 
some  suggestions  which  1  hope  will  proNc  helpful.  The  day  previous  there 
had  been  an  attempt  made  by  a  Koord  to  shoot  a  native  of  the  place  while 
he  was  on  his  way  to  another  village.  Some  men  went  to  the  wounded 
man's  assistance  and  later  in  the  afternoon  we  saw  them  bringing  him  home 
on  a  sled.  Since  then  we  have  heard  he  is  not  likely  to  recover.  Naturally 
the  sad  occurrence  disturbed  the  people  not  a  little. 

A  meeting  for  women  was  fully  attended,  but  the  ignorance  and  prejudices 
of  this  village  are  great  and  we  wish  we  had  an  efficient  man  and  wife  to 
locate  there.  From  Iluntsarkeen  I  turned  homewards.  I  spent  another 
day  at  Took  and  reached  Tadvan  Saturday  afternoon.  Sunday  I  led  a 
meeting  for  women  which  was  well  attended,  and  had  interesting  conversa- 
tions with  some  of  those  who  came  to  call  on  me.  The  following  day, 
Monday,  we  reached  home  safely,  glad  and  thankful  for  the  opportunities 
enjoyed  and  for  the  privilege  of  service  in  the  outside  field.  Some  of  my 
happiest  hours  have  been  those  spent  on  evangelistic  tours.  This  work 
appeals  to  me  as  most  important  and  hopeful. 

Please,  dear  fellow  workers,  pray  that  the  Spirit  may  abundantly  bless 
such  efforts  and  tliat  hopes  for  the  enlightenment  and  turning  to  God  of 
many  in  these  dark  places  may  be  soon  realized. 

Miss  Helen  Curtis  writes  from  Marsovan :  — 

Before  we  were  through  dinner  to-day  a  whole  throng  of  Moslem 
women  came  to  call  on  Mrs.  Marden.     There  were  fifteen  including  the 
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servant  and  two  children.  I  went  in  and  tried  to  chat  a  little.  In  the 
party  was  one  mother  and  her  three  brides  upon  whom  we  called  last  fall. 

One  is  considered  a  ^eat  beauty.  She  is  as  fat  and  buxom  as  can  be, 
wore  a  rather  pretty  cloth  waist  with  a  lot  of  cheap  European  lace  on  it, 
an  immense  amount  of  gold  in  headdress,  necklace,  bracelets  and  rings. 
Her  baby  girl  was  with  her.  These  women  are  rich  and  wore  beautiful 
outer  garments.  One  a  heavy  green  silk  with  borders  of  gold;  and 
another  a  deep  red  like  it.  I  love  to  watch  them  get  ready  to  go  out.  A 
rubber  on  the  **mask"  fastens  that  in  place  first;  then  the  big  sheet-like 
garment  is  thrown  over  the  head;  then  the  mask  is  thrown  back  over 
the  top  of  the  head;  then  good-bys  are  said  and  the  mask  is  brought 
down  again  over  the  face  or  else  the  * 'sheet**  is  held  up  over  the  nose 
and  mouth,  and  they  are  ready  for  the  presence  of  men. 

Last  week  I  called  with  some  of  the  ladies  on  the  new  Kaimakam*s 
(governor)  wife.  The  new  official  is  an  Armenian,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  Marsovan.  It  is  rumored  that  he  is  sent  by  the  Committee 
of  Union  and  Progress  to  please  the  Armenians  and  secure  the  Armenian 
vote  for  the  coming  elections.  The  lady  received  us  in  her  unfurnished 
house,  in  a  pink  dressing  gown  adorned  with  much  creamy  white  lace, 
high  heeled  French  slippers,  and  fingers  laden  with  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones  1  She  was  trained  in  Greek  schools  and  is  said  to  be  more 
Greek  than  Armenian.  She  spoke  Turkish  easily  and  knows  something 
of  French  and  German  too. 

On  the  way  home  we  made  another  and  far  more  interesting  call.  A 
little  Moslem  girl  has  recently  entered  the  King  School  for  the  Deaf, 
and  a  day  or  two  later  came  a  little  cousin  of  hers  for  the  kindergarten. 
So  we  were  justified  in  calling  at  their  homes.  VVe  entered  a  big  gate 
off  the  street,  and  as  we  looked  about  I  remarked  that  there  was  nothing 
but  heaps  of  ruins,  for  the  chickens  were  running  about  over  some  tumbled 
down  mud  walls.  But  at  our  right  was  the  mansion  and  the  master  of  it 
at  hand  to  greet  us, — a  very  tall  Turk,  his  fez  bound  with  a  brilliant 
green  that  announces  that  he  is  a  descendant  of  **the  prophet,**  and  you 
can  imagine  the  general  effect  when  I  tell  you  that  he  wore  a  long 
heavy  red  beard.  He  is  a  '* Redhead** — Kuzelbash^  one  sect  of  Moham- 
medans, and  the  one  which  is  least  hostile  to  Christians.  After  numerous 
salaams  he  showed  us  the  stairway,  a  rickety  affair  that  led  through  a 
room  where  chickens  and  cats  and  puppies  were  accepted  company, 
through  another  larger  room,  or  parlor,  I  do  not  know  what  to  call  it. 
It  was  about  eight  by  six   in  size,  had  one  window  covered   with   some 
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yellow  figured  cloth,  no  chairs,  but  cushion  mats  on  the  floor,  and  the 
dearest,  prettiest  little  stone  fireplace  I  have  ever  seen.  There  were  hot 
coals  and  the  silver  pots  for  the  coffee  were  already  heating.  Two 
women  (sisters-in-law)  welcomed  us,  and  the  little  girl  kissed  our  hands 
and  touched  them  to  her  forehead.  She  is  a  fascinating  little  creature, 
with  her  black  hair  and  eyes,  and  pretty  pink  cheeks,  and  was  quaint 
enough  in  her  long  cotton  print  wrapper  and  yasmah  over  her  head. 
The  ladies  chatted  about  the  children  for  some  time  and  I  listened 
with  might  and  main  to  catch  a  word  here  and  there.  They  discussed 
the  villages  from  which  the  women  had  come.  Coffee  was  served  in 
little  white,  gilt  bordered  china  cups  without  any  saucers,  and  after  a 
time  the  effendi  came  in.  You  should  have  seen  those  two  women  rise 
from  their  place  by  the  fireplace  and  stand  near  the  door,  while  the 
cffcndi  seated  himself  most  comfortably  next  the  fire.  He  offered  us 
cigarettes,  but  did  not  press  the  matter  and  proceeded  to  smoke  leisurely 
himself.  After  a  proper  amount  of  time  had  elapsed  we  rose  to  go  to 
visit  the  home  and  mother  of  the  little  deaf  child.  I  do  not  know  just 
how  many  families  of  them  there  are,  but  they  live  like  a  clan,  the  father 
and  his  many  sons  and  their  wives,  all  in  the  same  compound  but  in  sep- 
arate houses. 

Our  second  call  was  still  more  interesting.  This  time  the  house  was 
on  the  ground  floor;  in  fact  it  is  hard  to  tell  outdoors  from  indoors,  for 
it  is  the  same  mud  floor,  and  the  inner  room  is  approached  by  a  Ealf  open 
place  that  is  neither  woodshed  nor  piazza  but  does  the  service  of  both, 
as  well  as  tool  shop,  chicken  coop  and  poriccochcre.  Passing  through 
this  and  to  the  right  we  entered  the  living  room,  perhaps  twenty  leet  long 
and  eight  feet  wide,  and  lighted  by  a  series  of  little  windows  barred  with 
carved  rounds  of  wood,  along  the  outside  wall.  We  were  taken  at  once 
up  two  steps  at  the  right  and  along  the  raised  and  railed  platform  to 
cushions  on  the  floor  at  the  far  end.  The  floor  of  this  raised  platform 
was  covered  with  woven  rugs  of  gray  and  white  and  were  perfectly  clean 
and  inviting  to  sit  upon.  As  we  came  in  we  passed  the  g^eat  hand  loom 
at  which  the  spinning  is  done  and  near  it  was  a  doll's  cradle,  which  was 
sure  proof  that  the  fianutn  of  this  home  was  no  ordinary  Turkish  woman. 
The  wall  at  the  far  end  of  this  platform  was  covered  with  hand  car\'ed 
and  exquisitely  polished  panels,  some  of  which  were  little  doors  and 
revealed  tiny  closets  within.  The  hinges  and  keyholes  were  marked  by 
oddly  shaped  bits  of  brass.  Our  ladies  were  much  interested  in  talking 
with    this    /tan urn ^    for    she    seemed    to   possess    some    common    sense, 
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especially  in  her  plans  for  educating  her  children,  which  is  sadly  lacking- 
in  most.  While  she  left  us  to  make  coffee  on  the  .fireplace  just  below 
where  I  was  sitting,  one  of  her  little  girls  took  that  occasion  to  show  us 
what  she  had  learned  to  read  at  her  school  (the  Turkish  school  in  the 
city).  She  spelled  out  word  after  word  from  the  Koran,  and  we  felt  per- 
fectly sure  that  she  did  not  understand  one  word  of  it.  While  we  were 
sipping  our  coffee  (it  was  the  third  cup  within  an  hour),  we  heard 
shouting  and  tumbling  about  in  the  yard  outside,  and  in  a  moment  two 
beautiful  bossy  cows  began  to  come  in  by  the  same  door  through  which 
we  had  come.  I  thought  surely  some  one  would  head  them  off,  but  no,  in 
they  came  at  the  instigation  of  one  of  our  hostess'  sons.  They  stopped 
to  drink  from  a  tank  of  water  in  the  same  room  with  us,  and  then  passed 
on  through  Jto  their  own  room  beyond  the  one  in  which  we  were.  It  was 
now  time  for  us  to  go  but  the  hanum  begged  us  to  come  and  see  their 
gardens  and  vineyards,  and  we  went.  They  have  acres  and  acres  of  land, 
a  really  large  farm,  beautiful  in  settmg.  Some  of  the  fruit  trees  were 
in  blossom  and  the  men  were  at  work  irrigating  and  digging,  and  it  all 
seemed  most  springlike.  As  we  were  going  through  one  vineyard,  the 
little  girls  rushed  on  ahead  to  a  roofed-over  corner,  backed  on  two  sides 
by  the  wall  of  the  vineyard.  A  pile  of  rocks  and  some  antlers  beginning 
to  show  the  effects  of  time  and  insects,  a  pile  of  bones,  and  a  lantern  hung 
from  the  roof,  gave  evidence  of  something  out  of  the  ordinary.  The 
children  put  both  hands  into  the  pile  of  sand  that  lay  imbedded  in  the 
rocks  and  then  rubbed  their  faces  as  they  might  have  done  had  it  been 
water,  and  then  they  put  some  of  the  sand  in  their  mouths  and  gleefully 
brought  some  in  their  hands  to  us,  that  we  too  might  eat.  B«t  we  did 
not.  I  was  told  that  this  marked  a  holy  man's  grave  and  that  the  bits 
of  rag  that  had  been  grafted  to  the  scrawly  tree  near  by  were  the  tokens 
of  those  who  have  come  to  be  cured  from  their  bodily  ills  by  the  sand  and 
the  genius  of  the  spot.  It  was  delightful  to  find  these  people  so  cordial, 
and  to  realize  that  this  may  be  a  possible  means  for  some  more  Moslems 
to  come  to  our  school. 

Mrs.  Mary  L*  Channon  of  Ocean  Island^  Micronesiat  writes  of  a  trip  to  Kusaie  In  (911:  — 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Channon  with   their  family  enjoved   last  summer  a  va- 
cation trip  to    Kusaie,  afer  several  years'  absence.     They  boarded  the  Germania  at 
Nauru  and  found  Miss  lloppinon  board,  returninjj  from  her  sad  journey  to  Sydney 
with  Miss  Olin. 

Since  the  return  of   the  Channons  to  Ocean  Island,  Rev.  Frank  Woodward   had 
arrived  there  and  was  already  busily  at  work  on  the  Gilbert   language.     Miss  Wells 
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was  en  route  from   Kiisaie,  and   her  marriage  to    Mr.  Woodward  was  to  take  place 
on  her  arrival. 

We  left  Jaluit  Wednesday  at  2  p.  m.  and  reached  Kusaie  just  at  break- 
fast time  on  Friday  morning.  How  beautiful  the  mountains  looked  with 
their  rich  velvet  green.  The  pretty  white  lime  church  and  bell  tower 
nestled  very  prettily  at  the  further  end  of  the  village  and  appeared  first  as 
we  entered  the  calm  restful  harbor.  A  few  canoes  were  crossing  the 
harbor  and  how  enthusiastically  they  waved  when  they  saw  us  all.  Some 
waved  from  the  shore.  In  a  short  time,  shorter  than  seemed  possible,  the 
canoes  were  alongside  with  bananas,  taro,  breadfruit,  crabs  and  fish. 
What  a  royal  welcome  we  had!  The  most  graphic  one  was  from  Jere- 
miah whom  I  met  on  the  road  after  I  went  ashore.  He  gave  the  usual 
**How  do  you  do,  we  are  so  glad  to  see  you;  thank  you  for  coming  to 
see  us  again.*'  But  he  said  also,  with  his  hand  raised  as  high  over  his 
head  as  he  could  reach,  **VVe  arc  as  high  as  this  glad  to  see  you  and  have 
you  icome  that  we  may  see  your  faces  again."  As  many  as  ten  canoes 
came  out  before  we  were  through  breakfast.  We  went  ashore  at  Pigeon 
(the  Lclu  mission  premises,  a  small  peninsula  in  the  harbor).  The  tide 
was  out  so  we  had  to  be  carried  up  to  the  stones  at  Pigeon. 

After  Mr.  Channon  and  Miss  Hoppin  came  we  had  a  nice  lunch  with 
some  things  which  Miss  Wells  had  sent  over  to  meet  Miss  Hoppin  at  the 
steamer.  Then  we  began  to  plan  and  pack  to  go  around  to  Mwot.  The 
tides  were  low  all  day  and  we  would  have  to  walk  most  of  the  way  and 
we  must  carry  a  change  of  clothes  in  a  tight  box  such  as  a  boy  could 
carry.  Oh,  how  beautiful  everything  looked  and  how  eagerly  we  watched 
for  each  familiar  landmark, — the  beach,  the  crossing  over,  the  circuitous 
windings  to  keep  in  water  deep  enough  for  the  canoe,  the  occasional  get- 
ting out  of  the  Kusaiens  who  poled  when  the  water  was  too  shallow; 
then  the  ride  up  the  salt  water  river  with  the  overhanging  mangroves  on 
each  side  and  the  velvet  steep  mountains  on  our  left,  the  bananas,  bread- 
fruits and  almond  trees  standing  out  in  occasional  relief  against  the  dense 
velvet  effect  of  the  foliage.  On  our  left  were  the  beautiful  mangrove 
groves  with  all  varieties  of  ferns  growing  and  climbing  amongst  them. 
After  Miss  Hoppin  joined  us  we  struck  out  for  the  long  walk.  For  the 
first  part  we  walked  on  the  sand  beach  w^here  the  tide  was  out,  and  it  was 
good  walking;  then  crossed  through  at  Fenfukuoa,  where  there  is  rather 
a  sharp  turn  to  the  northwest.  From  there  we  found  the  Kusaiens  had 
made  and  trodden  a  fine  path  just  above  the  beach,  inside  the  first  row  of 
cocoanut  trees.     We  had  to  cross  a  number  of  narrow  rivers,  cut  through 
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the  sand  from  the  steep  mountains,  over  these  we  were  at  first  carried. 
Occasionally  we  passed  native  houses,  some  empty,  others  occupied  by 
natives  who  gave  us  the  same  cordial  greeting.  At  Matunte  there  was  a 
woman's  meeting  in  progress,  and  they  came  out  joyfully  after  it  was 
over.  Here  we  stopped  and  had  some  breadfruit  which  we  had  brought 
and  drank  cocoanuts  for  which  the  boys  had  permission  to  climb  the 
trees.  A  little  beyond  this  we  struck  out  .into  the  swamp,  regardless 
now  of  our  shoes  or  feet,  knowing  that  we  must  sacrifice  that  pair  of 
shoes  to  the  cause.  Then  when  there  was  no  more  sand  we  struck  out 
onto  the  bare  reef,  and  from  here  to  Lea  Harbor  we  trudged  over  stones, 
through  seaweed  and  water  inches  deep,  a  long  jaunt  of  two  miles,  and  as 
fast  as  possible  for  darkness  and  tide  would  soon  overtake  us.  When  we 
reached  the  little  island  at  Lea  Harbor  we  could  hardly  distinguish  per- 
sons and  the  water  was  much  above  our  ankles. 

We  thought  no  word  of  our  arrival  had  reached  Miss  Wells,  and  it  was 
quite  true.  She  was  expecting  Miss  Hoppin,  however.  As  we  reached 
the  wharf  of  the  mission  station,  some  natives  saw  our  canoes  and  hurried 
up  the  hill  and  blew  the  conch  shell  to  let  the  girls'  school  know  that  the 
canoes  had  come,  so  we  soon  heard  signs  and  sounds  of  life.  Isaiah,  the 
Kusaien  boy,  told  them  that  "Mother  Hoppin  and  the  whole  Channon 
family  had  come." 

On  August  23d,  the  Kusaiens  were  invited  around,  partly  to  dedicate 
the  new  school  building  and  partly  to  meet  us.  Togusa,  the  king,  had 
his  men  put  up  a  broad  roof  all  along  the  side  of  the  house,  where  the 
Kusaiens  could  stay  in  case  of  rain.  Miss  Hoppin  had  two  cows  killed 
and  there  was  plenty  of  taro,  breadfruit,  bananas  and  fafa-(the  native 
feast  dish)  brought.  The  Kusaiens  came  on  the  morning  tide  from  the 
different  villages,  and  we  had  to  plan  the  time  of  the  program  for  the  day 
after  they  came.  About  three  hundred  came.  Captain  Melander  came 
by  special  invitation.  He  is  the  trader  here  and  an  exceptionally  good 
trader  amongst  these  islands. 

We  decorated  the  house,  the  new  part  especially,  with  braided  ferns 
draped  over  the  doors  and  windows  outside  and  inside,  and  I  framed 
some  pictures  of  our  children  and  of  scenes  at  Ocean  Island  and  hung  the 
pictures  on  the  porch  so  that  they  could  be  looked  at  without  handling. 
Mr.  Channon  and  I  stood  out  and  welcomed  them  all  and  then  they  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  go  all  over  the  new  house  through  the  three 
stories.  The  j^ogram  consisted  first  of  singing  by  the  school,  then  an  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Channon  in  which  he  spoke  about  the  purpose  of  the  building 
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and  how  royally  and  willingly  the  Kusaicns  had  helped  in  bringing 
around  and  carrying  all  the  lumber  and  supplies.  lie  gave  them  a  good 
helpful  talk.  Then  came  singing  by  the  Kusaicns  of  the  different  vil- 
lages, two  pieces  by  Stephen  (my  son)  on  his  cornet,  a  duet  by  Mr. 
Channon  and  myself,  a  doll  drill  by  the  Kusaien  children,  and  two  organ 
pieces  played  by  girls  in  the  school.  Then  came  the  feast,  and  the  food 
was  passed  around  to  the  Kusaicns  as  they  were  grouped  on  the  ground. 
Fortunately  there  was  no  rain  all  day.  About  five  the  tide  was  coming  in  so 
that  by  night  most  of  them  had  left  for  their  homes.  A  few  were  kept 
at  home  by  sickness.  NVe  were  greatly  impressed  w-ith  the  large  number 
of  children. 

We  spent  Sunday  at  Lelu,  and  in  the  evening  attended  the  regular 
Christian  Endeavor  meeting, — a  most  remarkable  one,  well  conducted, 
and  each  one  doing  his  part.  At  one  time  all  the  committees  came  for- 
ward and  sang  the  Endeavor  song,  **Let  us  go  forth."  Later  about  ten 
new  names  were  presented  and  voted  in.  Then  these  came  forward  and 
signed  their  names  to  the  ccmstitution.  The  pledge  was  repeated  by  the 
members.  The  next  day  Miss  VV^ells  and  I  called  on  the  people  at  Lelu 
and  some  of  them  who  lived  across  the  bav. 


We  have  had  such  a  delightful  lime  here,  talking  over  early  days  and 
scholars,  gone  out  and  ''gone  before"  and  fellow  missionaries, — ^me 
gone  before.  Sometimes  it  does  come  over  one  with  new  force, — the  glory 
of  that  meeting  place  where  there  is  no  parting  and  where  we  shall  re- 
joice in  seeing  those  from  whom  we  have  found  it  so  hard  to  part  now. 


'^Qjorft 


A  LUNCHLON  PARTY 


BV    f)NK    OK    THE    PARTY 


On  Wednesday,  April  17th,  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Woman's  l^oard  of  Missions,  sixty-eight  women, 
including  representatives  of  all  but  three  of  the  l^ranches,  were  gathered  at 
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luncheon  at  the  Art  Club  in  IJoslon.  More  than  tlie  pleasure  of  breaking 
bread  together  was  responsible  for  their  coming  from  all  New  England, 
from  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  To  them  was  presented  the  plan  of  the 
Golden  Anniversary  (Jift,  and  here  it  is  repeated. 

In  November,  1917,  will  occur  the  fiftieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's 
Board  of  Missions.  During  the  six  years  that  intervene — 1912  to  1917  in- 
clusive— we.  plan  to  raise  the  sum  of  $250,000  to  be  used  as  needs  arise  for 
land,  buildings  and  furnishings  of  buildings  on  our  mission  fields.  This 
Golden  Anniversary  Gift  is  to  be  additional  to  the  offerings  for  the  regular 
♦pledged  work  of  the  Board,  and  so  appeal  is  made  to  those  who  may  be  able 
to  respond  in  sums  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  and  perchance  in 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands. 

We  have  no  reserve  fund  from  which  we  can  draw  for  the  building  of  a 
schoolhouse  or  hospital,  or  even  for  enlarging  or  repairing  an  old  or  inade- 
quate one.  What  shall  be  done?  How  can  missionary  work  go  on  with- 
out equipment?  The  facing  of  this  serious  problem  has  brought  us  to  the 
decision  that  w.e  must  make  an  effort  worthy  of  our  cause, — an  effort  for  a 
sum  of  money  which  shall  put  our  work  abroad  on  a  dignified  basis.  In 
this  connection  we  are  convinced  that  there  are  individuals  all  through  the 
eastern  United  States  who  will  be  glad  to  give  as  the  Lord  has  prospered 
•  them, — as  generously,  it  may  be,  as  they  have  given  for  the  blessed  institu- 
tions nearer  home. 

To  illustrate, — the  girls*  school  at  Smyrna,  one  of  the  leading  schools  in 
the  Turkish  Empire,  is  housed  in  separate  buildings,  several  blocks  apart,  in 
the  heart  of  the  city.  For  various  reasons  it  must  be  moved.  An  available 
site,  one  of  two  remaining  on  the  shore,  is  offered  as  a  rare  bargain.  Eight 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  is  needed  to  secure  the  land.  The  purchase 
of  the  other  lot  would  require  four  times  the  money.  But  the  $8,500  must 
be  on  hand  in  the  city  of  Smyrna  before  July  15,  1912.  J>uch  needs  are 
constantly  pressing.  This  and  others  are  fully  set  forth  in  a  circular  which 
will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  704  Con- 
gregational House,  Boston.  The  Committee  on  Buildings  are  ready  to 
give  any  information  that  may  be  wished  about  the  scheme  in  general  or 
in  detail.  Checks  may  be  sent  directly  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Board, 
Miss  Sarah  Louise  Day,  *'  for  the  Golden  Anniversary  Gift,"  to  be  credited 
as  preferred  to  individuals  or  to  Branches.  Five  thousand  dollars  has  ])een 
given  or  pledged  to  start  the  ball  rolling.  Who  will  add  to  this  sum  ?  Such 
gifts  will  be  noted  in  Life  and  Light  from  time  to  time. 
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THL  WOMAN  OF  WLALTH  AND  MISSIONARY  GIVING 

HY    (iRACE    nrFFlELI)    GOODWIN 
Written  under  adz'iee  from  the  Trained  Money^Raiser 

As  the  Golden  Year  approaches  when  the  goal  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  for  buildings  on  the  mission  fields  is  to  be  reached  by  the 
Woman's  Hoard  we  are  bound  to  consider  all  the  factors  which  enter  into 
our  problem.  The  amount  to  be  secured  is  net  large  and  will  barely 
suffice  to  carry  out  the  work  which  has  been  planned;  therefore  w^e  must 
not  fall  short  for  the  sake,  not  only  of  our  love  of  missions,  but  for  the 
sake  of  our  pride  and  our  usefulness. 

It  is  here  that  the  rich  woman  enters  on  the  scene,  willingly  because 
she  wishes  to,  or  unwillingly  because  we  wish  her  to.  VV^e  are  face  to 
face  with  the  question,  **How  shall  we  present  the  cause  of  missions  to 
the  woman  who  cart  abundantly  afford  to  give  generously  to  it,  but  who 
up  to  this  point  has  bestowed  her  largesse  upon  philanthropies  nearer 
home?*'  So  far  as  we  are  concerned  she  is  remote,  stellar,  inaccessible. 
She  is  protected  by  secretaries  and  servants  from  the  approadi  of  agents 
and  solicitors.  It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  send  up  a  card,  and  imme- 
diately receive  a  joyous  check.  Too  many  have  gone  that  way  before. 
One  lady  keeps  an  engraved  slip,  '^Mrs.  vSo-and-So  contributes  only  to 
Baptist  causes,"  and  the  receipt  of  this  from  the  hand  of  the  utterly  bored 
man-servant  dampens  any  over-eager  Congregational ist.  Another  says, 
**A11  of  Mrs.  So-and-So's  charities  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  her 
lawyer,"  without,  however,  mentioning  his  honored  name,  or  the  place 
of  his  abode.  Not  feeling  equal  to  the  indiscriminate  application  of  the 
Sherlock  Holmes  method,  this  solicitor  retires  with  the  card  as  an  inter- 
esting souvenir  of  the  pleasant  occasion. 

In  fact,  the  whole  situation  is*  like  the  ancient  recipe  for  rabbit  pie 
— ** first  catch  your  rabbit."  It  is  obvious  that  I  cannot  successfully 
present  the  cause  of  missions,  with  enthusiasm  and  skill,  if  I  cannot 
reach  the  person  whom  I  desire  to  influence.  It  is  far  easier  to  present  a 
cause  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  than  to  many  rich  women  in 
America.  With  him,  '^st()ne  walls  do  not  a  prison  make  nor  iron  bars  a 
cage,"  and  if  you  begin  in  youth  it  is  quite  certain  that  before  you  die 
you  will  see  him  and  speak  with  him,  if  your  determination  holds  out. 
Xot  so  with  the  woman  of  wealth.  She  is  the  most  inaccessible  being  in 
democratic  America. 
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But  the  quarter-million  dollars?  That  must  be  secured  without  fail, 
and  so  we  must  make  some  plan  which  includes  this  woman  who  can  do 
so  much  if  she  will. 

First  of  all,  before  we  go  outside  our  own  denomination,  it  is  well  to 
endeavor  to  reach  Congregational ists  for  a  Congregational  cause.  Aside 
from  everything  else,  they  ought  to  have  the  chance,  and  to  that  end  it  is 
well  to  make  a  list  of  the  Congregational  women  of  each  city  and  town 
who  seem  to  be  well  supplied  with  money,  and  to  send  to  them  other 
Congregational  women  w/iom  they  know.  This  is  more  important  than 
we  think,  because  even  the  humblest  of  us,  in  this  busy  denomination, 
receive  requests  of  one  sort  or  another  from  strangers  nearly  every  day, 
even  when  we  have  no  money  to  give;  and  we  are  many  times  tempted  to 
excuse  ourselves,  when  we  would  hesitate  to  refuse  to  see  one  whom  we 
know.  We  must  adopt  the  educational  principle  of  seeking  for  the  point 
of  contact,  finding  a  natural  line  of  approach,  securing  the  services  of  a 
mutual  friend.  It  has  been  found  of  v^lue  to  inquire  into  the  antecedents 
of  the  Anticipated^  Giver.  An  Episcopal  clergyman,  who  was  filling 
his  new  church  with  stained  glass  windows,  unearthed  an  unheard-of 
number  of  saintly  Episcopal  progenitors  who  deserved  to  be  held  in  blue 
and  purple  remembrance  of  their  hitherto  forgetful  Congregational  off- 
spring. Is  the  wealthy  woman  an  Episcopalian?  Perchance  she  had 
Pilgrim  forbears.  Is  she  a  Baptist?  Her  aunt*s  son-in-law  was  doubt- 
less a  Congregational  clergyman.  Some  link  may  certainly  be  found  with 
the  past. 

One  woman  who  gives  generously  has  a  social  secretary  whose  ac- 
quaintance is  profitably  cultivated  by  those  who  would  interest  the  poten- 
tial giver. 

A  man  who  is  a  trained  money-raiser  of  notable  achievement  offers  a 
few  more  suggestions  which  are  worthy  of  attention.  Find  out,  he  says, 
in  which  line  your  giver's  sympathies  lie.  If  a  woman  is  interested  in 
work  for  children,  do  not  ask  her  to  support  a  missionary  without  any. 
There  is  much  of  jnterest  which  has  to  do  with  children  in  the  mission 
fields.  An  architect's  wife  was  once  successfully  appealed  to  for  mission 
buildings  which  were  to  be  erected  by  the  members  of  the  church  whose 
house  of  worship  had  been  designed  by  her  husband.  It  was  a  long  way 
around,  but  the  point  of  contact  was  the  word  **buildings, "  and  in  the 
end  the  husband  drew  the  plan  and  the  wife  donated  the  schoolhouse. 

Other  points  which  the  money-raiser  suggested:  Do  not  go  without 
an  appointment  to  see  busy  people ;  do  not  sit  down  unless  the  conversa- 
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tion  reaches  the  ''sitting-down  place" ;  do  not  put  the  wrong  suggestion 
into  your  hearer *s  mind — as  for  instance,  ''I  am  afraid  I  am  trespassing 
on  your  time,  or  boring  you,"  or,  ''you  think  I  am  a  nuisance  and  do  not 
want  to  be  bothered  with  this."  No  matter  how  many  "huts"  you  may 
put  in  afterward,  the  harm  is  done.  In  less  than  half  a  minute  you  arc  a 
bore  and  a  nuisance  and  a  trespasser,  and  it  is  your  own  fault.  When 
the  wrong  idea  has  been  allowed  to  take  root,  it  grows  faster  than  Jack's 
beanstalk.  Do  not,  adds  the  money-raiser,  ever  phrase  anything  nega- 
tively or  interrogatively.  Make  it  a  pleasant,  interesting,  positive  affir- 
mation^ neither  aggressive  nor  imperious,  but  as  if  there  were  only  one 
possible  way  to  come  to  the  point.  Do  not  be  in  a  nervous  hurry;  keep 
yourself  and  your  voice  quiet  and  in  hand,  but  be  brief  and  business  like, 
and  above  all,  pleasant,  no  matter  what  the  outcome.  Never  go  on  a  day 
when  the  weather  conditions  are  nervously  trying.  A  cold,  raw  day;  a 
close,  foggy  day;  a  breathlessly  hot  day;  these  are  days  on  which  money 
will  Not  come.  Take  the  late  morning  hours  to  see  a  woman,  the  early 
ones  to  see  a  man,  or  the  hour  immediately  after  dinner.  Do  not  intei- 
fere  with  possible  afternoon  or  evening  engagements.  In  other  words, 
says  the  money-raiser,  out  of  his  wide  and  successful  experience,  study 
the  whole  situation  carefully  in  its  every  aspect.  Nothing  is  too  trivial 
to  be  worth  considering.  Map  out  your  plan  of  action,  ask  God's  bless- 
ing upon  it  (never,  said  he,  dare  to  go  without  that),  and  then  make  a 
start.  Learn  by  failure  as  well  as  by  success,  erase  the  word  discourage- 
ment from  the  dictionary,  and  that  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  is  won! 


CONCLRNING  5UMMLR  CONFLRE.NCL5 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  AT  NORTHFILLD,  MASS. 

Again  we  call  attention  to  the  Northfield  Summer  School  for  Women's 
Foreign  Missionary  Societies  which  will  hold  its  ninth  session  in  East 
Northfield,  Mass.,  July  12-19.  The  text-book  for  the  next  year,  C/iina*s 
New  Day^  by  Kev.  I.  G.  Headland,  D.D.,  will  receive  special  atten- 
tion in  (lailv  lectures  bv  Mrs.  Helen  Barrett  Montjjomerv,  and  a  normal 
class  taught  by  Miss  Mary  C.  Peacock.  Giber  classes  will  very  likely  be 
formed.  An  hour  of  valuable  electives  will  give  opportunity  for  choice  in 
the  consideration  of  the  junior  text-book,  The  Young  China  Hunters^ 
methods  connected  with  youn<;  women's  work,  and  other  subjects. 
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The  Aloha  Camp  for  Cong 
field  Summer  School. 


organized   i 


Rev.  Charles  R.  Erdman,  D.D.,  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
will  conduct  Bible  study.  The  music  for  the  week  will  receive  special 
attention  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Helen  Grinnell  Mears  who  will  train 
a  chorus  class.  Miss  Olivia  II.  Lawrence  will  give  an  illustrated  lecture 
based  upon  her  recent  tour  in  mission  fields.  Miss  Jennie  V.  Hughes  with 
the  assistance  of  Miss  Honsinger  and  some  Chinese  young  women  will  pre- 
sent illustrations  of  Chinese  life.  Mrs.  Lawrence  Thurston  and  Miss  Mar}' 
Shepard  of  China,  and  missionaries  from  other  fields,  will  contribute  to  the 
interest  of  the  week. 

For  accommodations,  rooms  and  board,  apply  to  Mr.  A.  G.  MoOdy, 
East  Northfield,  Mass. 

ALOHA  CAMP 

ill  be  a  feature  of  the  North- 
July,  1910,  when  thirty-six 
girls  enmtled.  Last  year  sixty  girls 
cheered  the  Aloha  banner,'  and  as  a 
result  of  the  enthusiasm  of  Aloha  Camp 
in  i9io,_  B.iptist,  Methodist  and  Pres- 
byterian girls  formed  Camps  Salaam, 
Wesleyana  and  Westminster,  making 
an  unusual  number  of  girls  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Summer  School.  Leaders 
of  senior  auxiliaries,  anxiously  seeking 
leaders  for  children's  and  young 
women's  societies,  or  wondering  who 
is  to  take  up  the  work  after  them, 
will  find  a  solution  of  these  problems  if  they  will  send  carefuUy  selected 
girls 'to  Aloha  Camp  this  summer.  Money  will  be  well  invested  by  mem- 
bers of  auxiliaries  in  sending  delegates  to  Northfield. 

The  best  testimony  to  the  value  of  this  week  at  Northfield  is  that  of  the 
girls  themselves.  The  following  quotations  are  taken  from  letters  written 
by  three  girls,  now  college  freshmen,  who-  have  been  in  Aloha  Camp  both 
summers:  "We  do  not  see  how  we  can  stay  away  this  summer."  "We 
are  waiting  for  the  camp  circulars  with  much  eagerness".  "I  went  to 
Northfield  with  no  particular  interest  in  missions.  I  had  not  been  there 
long  before  I  discovered  that  the  missionary  movement  was  one  to  which 
every  Christian  owed  support.  I  came  away  with  an  earnest  desire  to  in- 
terest other  people  in  missions  and  do  all  I  could  to  help  my  sisters  in  other 
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lands."  "  I  have  found  my  experience  at  Northfield  aa  inspiration  for  a 
whole  life's  work."  "I  do  not  think  that  a  girl  could  spend  a  happier  or 
more  profitable  week  than  at  Alolia  Camp."  "Northfield  itself  is  sa  in- 
spiration, with  its  tieautiful 
hills,  the  sparkling  river,  and 
the  spreading  campus.  All 
t  h  e  meetings  widened  my 
horizon,  bringing  m  e  into 
closer  relation  with  Christ 
and  making  me  realize  more 
full^  the  responsibility  which 
each  one  of  us  has  toward 
those  who  do  not  know 
Christ."  A  fourth  girl  who 
returned  to  work  in  her  own 
home  church  writes  ;  "Aloha 
'Camp  has  had  a  lai^  pan 
in  making  this  my  happiest 
"ALoiFA.  1011  ;■•  winter" 

The  expense  ftir  a  girl  living  in  a  tent,  including  registration  fee  and  all 
items  except  railnwd  fare,  is  about  ten  dollars.  The  registration  fee  of  one 
dollar  should  be  sent  with  the  application  as  soon  as  possible  to  Mi.ss.llelen 
B.  Calder,  704  Congregational  House,  Boston,  who  will  be  glad  to  answer 

any  questions  concerning  the  Camp. 


WINONA  LAKE..  INDIANA 

Each  year  in  increasing  numbers  the  women  of  the  Central  West  gather 
for  a  few  days  in  the  various  summer  schools  of  missions  which  are  held 
in  the  different  states. 

At  Winona  Lnke,  hid.,  the  sessions  will  continue  from  June  21st  to 
29th  and  a  program  of  unusual  interest  bas  been  planned  by  the  Interde- 
nomination:il  Committee  of  the  Central  West  for  Missions. 

Mrs.  D.  U.  Wells  who  has  so  acceptably  presented  the  book  on  home 
missions  will  again  be  present  and  give  the  lectures  on  the  home  mission 
study  book,  MormonistH,  the  Islam  of  America,  by  the  Rev.  Bruce 
Kinney,  while  [he  lectures  on  the  book  for  foreign  missions,  China's 
New  Day.,  will  be  given  by  Mr.  B,  Carter  Milliken,  a  specialist  in 
mission  study  work.  The  authors  of  both  books  will  be  present  to  tell  of 
their  own  work. 
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Mrs.  Georgia  Underwood  will  hold  a  conference  for  children's  work, 
with  a  story-telling  hour.  Special  arrangements  have  been  made  to  care 
for  the  little  ones  of  kindergarten  age  at  a  slight  expense  so  that  mothers 
may  bring  their  chi4dren,  knowing  that  they  will  be  cared  for.  For  those 
who  expect  to  do  the  work  of  leaders  along  mission  study  lines  there  will 
be  a  normal  study  class  and  there  will  be  features  of  interest  to  young 
women. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  your  Board  head- 
quarters, or  to  Mrs.  C.  W.  Peterson,  2449  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  summer  schools  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  Cascade  and  Boulder, 
Colo.,  are  also  offering  many  attractions. 

At  Chi^utauqua,  N.  Y.,  it  is  expected  that  Miss  Margaret  E.  Burton, 
author  of  The  Education  of  Chinese  Women ^  will  give  the  lectures  on 
the  textbook,  China* s  New  Day^  while  at  Monteagle,  Tenn.,  July  14-20, 
Mrs.  Henry  W.  Peabody  will  assist. 


OMAHA,  NLBRA5KA 

Plans  for  the  second  session  of  the  Summer  School  and  Conference  of 
Omaha,  Neb.,  to  be  held  June  19th  to  25th,  are  being  formulated,  and  an 
unusually  strong  program  is  to  be  presented.  Those  who  attended  the 
school  last  summer  are  enthusiastic  in  their  praise,  and  efforts  are  being 
made  to  make  the  sessions  even  more  helpful  and  inspiring.  The 
Summer  School  is  affiliated  with  the  National  Council  of  Women  of 
New  York,  and  the  Central  Committee  of  United  Study. 

Mrs.  D.  B.  Wells  of  Chicago  will  teach  the  home  mission  book,  and 
the  Bible.  Mrs.  E.  P.  Costigan  of  Denver  will  have  charge  of  the  Story 
Hour.  Miss  Frances  Bates  Patterfeon,  a  widely  traveled  woman,  will 
teach  the  foreign  mission  hook  on  China.  The  lecturers  are  among  the 
most  distinguished  leaders  of  Christian  thought  in  our  country. 

5ILVLR  BAY 

Silver  Bay,  July  12-21,  presents  a  more  varied  and  practicable  program 
than  ever.  Each  year  marks  a  gain  in  the  development  of  missionary 
education,  manifested  in  the  new  and  improved  features  incorporated 
in  the  daily  schedule  of  the  summer  conferences.  At  Silver  Bay,  ten 
years  ago,  the  Missionary  Educatioa  Movement  was  born  and  christened 
the  Young  People's  Missionary  Movement.     The  conference  this  year 
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will  reveal   in  striking  manner   its  growth  during  a  decade  of  life,  and 
will  suggest  enlarged  activities  for  the  future. 

During  the  mornings,  after  a  period  of  intercession,  there  will  be  adult 
mission  study  classes  of  advanced  and  elementary  character,  studying 
several  text-books  of  home  and  foreign  missions,  and  taught  by  experi- 
enced leaders  under  the  general  direction  of  Dr.  T.  H.  P.  Sailer;  an 
open  parliament,  discussing  some  specialized  phase  of  missionary  educa- 
tion in  the  local  church;  normal  classes  of  Sunday-school  teachers  of 
primary,  junior,  intermediate,  senior  and  adult  grades,  studying  the  char- 
acteristics of  child  and  adolescent  life  and  the  missionary  material  intrin- 
sically adapted  to  each  period  of  life.  The  afternoons  will  be  given  to 
recreation.  There  will  be  outdoor  vesper  services  in  the  evening,  also 
auditorium  meetings,  addressed  by  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  Mr.  J.  Camp- 
bell White,  Dr.  Cornelius  H.  Patton,  and  others.  During  the  conference 
there  will  be  three  denominational  gatherings,  thus  supplying  valuable 
opportunity  for  Mission  Board  secretaries  to  meet  their  constituency  and 
vice  versa. 

Those  who  have  been  at  Silver  Bay   in  other  years  are  glad  to  testify 
to  its  wonderful  comradeship,  its  vivid  revelation  of  the  joy  of  Christian  . 
service,  and   its  practical  value   in  individual   and  collective  missionary 
activity. 

LAKL  GENLVA,  WISCONSIN 

The  eighth  annual  Lake  Geneva  Missionary  Conference  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Education  Movement  is  to  be  held  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Camp, 
Lake  Geneva,   Wis. 

This  movement  is  a  federation  of  the  home  and  foreign  mission 
Boards  of  North  America  for  the  promotion  of  missionary  education.  Its 
Board  of  Managers  comprises  about  twenty-eight  home  and  foreign 
Mission  Board  secretaries  and  seventeen  laymen,  duly  authorized  to 
represent  the  missionary  interests  of  their  respective  denominations. 
There  are  now  eight  such  conferences  located  at  strategic  centers  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  Geneva  Conference  is  the  training  center 
for  the  region  between  Western  Pennsylvania  and  the  Mississippi. 

Lake  Geneva  holds  an  unrivaled  place  for  the  oeauty  of  its  surround- 
ings, the  purity  of  its  waters  and  the  opportunity  for  rest  and  recreation  it 
affords.  In  every  particular  it  presents  an  ideal  environment  for  religious 
gatherings  and  the  priceless  advantages  of  seclusion  from  the  crowds. 

The  daily  program  comprises   home  and   foreign  mission  study  classes, 
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teacher  training  classes,  graded  missionary  instruction  for  Sunday-school 
w^orkers,  open  parliaments  in  charge  of  experts  for  the  general  discussion 
of  problems  related  to  missionary  education,  meetings  of  Student  Vol- 
unteers and  platform  meetings  at  which  Board  secretaries  and  missionaries 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth  present  themes  of  large  interest. 

The  afternoons  are  devoted  entirely  to  rest  and  recreation,  thus  com- 
bining all  the  advantages  of  a  summer  school  with  those  of  an  enjoyable 
and  restful  vacation. 

For  full  particulars  regarding  the  conference,  address  the  Missionary 
Education  Movement,  14  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago. 

DEMORL5T,  GEORGIA 

A  series  of  Summer  Schools  and  Assemblies  is  planned  for  this  season 
by  the  Piedmont  College  Extension  Board.  These  gatherings  will  be 
held  at  Demorest,  Ga.,  a  very  attractive  place  for  the  purpose.  The 
Summer  Schools  will  include  courses  for  college  students,  also  prepara- 
tory courses,  normal  training  for  those  desiring  to  teach,  a  school  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  physical  culture  courses  and  a  school  of 
agriculture.  These  schools  begin  June  12th  and  continue  through  the 
summer. 

Four  Assemblies  win  also  be  held  at  Demorest  under  the  same 
auspices, — The  Southern  Chautauqua,  July  28th-August  6th,  with 
speakers  of  national  reputation;  the  vSchool  of  Religion,  August  7th- 
16th,  dealing  with  all  phases  of  church  work,  including  special  addresses 
on  mission  study.  It  is  hoped  that  Mrs.  Theodora  Crosby  Bliss  will  be 
present  at  this  Assembly  in  the  interests  of  the  foreign  missionary  work. 
Country  Life  Conference,  August  17th-26th;  Congress  of  Health,  August 
27th -September  4th,  with  special  instruction  on  general  sanitation  and 
the  prevention  of  disease.  For  further  particulars  address  Piedmont  Col- 
lege Extension  Board,  Demorest,  Ga. 
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China* s  New  Day,  By  Isaac  T.  Headland,  D.D.  Twenty-four  illus- 
trations.    Postpaid.     Paper  3;')  cents.     Cloth  57  cents. 

In  the  closing  days  of  Rev.  Dr.  Davis  of  Japan  he  affirmed  that  if  his 
missionary  career  were  beginning  instead  of  closing  he  would  choose  China 
as  the  field  of  greatest  promise. 

Our  United  Study  Text-books  have  always  dealt  with  those  countries 
which  at  the  time  were  absorbing  public  attention.  And  now  that  China 
is  at  the  front  the  Mission  Studv  Classes  will  find  this  book  of  Dr.  Headland's 
most  timely  and  interesting. 

The  chapter  headings  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  China's  Break  with  the  Past.  This  chapter  deals  with  the  social  and 
political  changes  and  the  influences  which  brought  about  the  revolution. 

2.  The  Chinese  Woman.  All  women  will  be  interested  in  the  study  of 
these  remarkable  women  of  China,  who,  in  spite  of  serious  hindrances,  have 
attained  high  standing  among  the  women  of  the  world. 

3.  The  Educational  Revolution.  Since  Western  education,  under  the 
direction  of  missionaries,  has  been  so  largely  influential  in  the  recent  changes 
in  China,  this  chapter  is  perhaps  of  supreme  importance  in  our  study.  It 
may  be  supplemented  by  pamphlets  and  annual  reports  of  the  Boards  on 
their  own  educational  work. 

4.  The  Chinese  Church.  Too  little  has  been  said  of  the  wonderful  fidelity 
and  faith  of  Chinese  Christians.  In  the  strengthening  and  extension  of  the 
Church  in  China  lies  her  future  hope. 

5.  Medical  W^ork  in  China.  A  resume  of  the  methods  of  native  Chinese 
doctors  contrasted  with  the  practice  of  scientific  medicine  and  surger}'in  the 
hospitals. 

6.  The  Printed  Page.  Dr  Headland  has  shown  here  the  absolute  necessity 
of  a  great  increase  of  Christian  literature  and  of  the  willingness  ofthep>eople 
to  receive  our  books  and  leaflets. 

In  1894  two  events,  one  of  war,  the  other  of  peace,  marked  China's  break 
with  the  past.  In  that  year  '*•  the  gim  had  been  fired  which  was  to  awaken 
China,  subjugate  Korea  and  make  Japan  a  leader  in  the  progress  of  the 
Orient."  That  same  year  on  the  occasion  of  the  Empress  Dowager's  sixtieth 
birthday,  the  Christian  women  in  China — European,  Americanand  Chinese — 
banded  together  in  presenting  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  Empress 
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Dowager.  It  was  bound  in  silver,  inclosed  in  a  silver  box  which  was  placed  in 
a  red  plush  box,  and  this  inclosed  in  a  beautifully  carved  teakwood  box,  the 
whole  placed  in  an  ordinary  pine  box  and  presented  with  great  ceremony  by  the 
British  and  American  embassadors.  Tliis  gift  of  the  New  Testament  was 
one  of  the  influences  which  led  the  Emperor  to  buy  the  entire  Bible  and  all 
the  English  books  he  could  find  which  had  been  translated  into  Chinese. 
The  illustrative  quotations  are  admirably  selected  and  the  questions  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter  are  suggestive.  Dr.  Headland's  wide  acquaintance  with 
Chinese  literature  enables  him  to  make  very  pertinent  quotations.  By  means 
of  this  book  we  can  all  become  acquainted  with  China's  past  and  the  promise 
for  the  future  Christianization  of  that  great  Empire. 


G.    H.    c, 
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SIDELIGHTS  FROM  PLRIODICALS 

China.  —  "The  Chinese  Revolution,"  ^iiarterly^  Review^  April. 
'*  Forgotten  Ruins  of  Indo-China,"  illustrated.  National  Geographical 
Magazine^  March.  "Influence  of  America  on  Chinese  Students  "  and 
*'  Problems  Facing  Chinese  Republic,*'  Missionary  Review^  May.  '*  The 
Manchus,"  Contemporary  Review^  April.  "  How  the  Chinese  Republic 
was  Born,"   World's  Work^  May. 

SiAM.  —  "  Siam  and  Her  New  King"  and  "  Boon-Itt,  a  Christian  Leader 
of  Asia,"  Missionary  Review^  May. 

Turkey.  — "  Turkey  in  the  Throes  of  National  Rebirth,"  Missionary 
Review^  May.     "  Crisis  of  Islam,"  Forum ^  May. 

Persia.  —  "  Persian  Women  in  the  Recent  Crisis,"  Century^  May. 

United  Study  Course.  —  *' Buddhism  in  Practice,"  Missionary  Re- 
view^ May.  *'  An  Approach  between  Moslems  and  Buddhists,"  Nineteenth 
Century ,^  April.  F.  v.  e. 
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WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS 

Receipts  from  March  18  to  April  18,  1912 
Miss  Sarah  Louise  Day,  Treasurer. 
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K€ut&m  Maine  Braneft.— Mrs.  J.  Gertrude 
Denio,  Treas.,  347  Hammond  8t..  Kan- 

Kr.  Baiif^or,  Auz.,  Tb.  OfT.,  6.50,  All 
uls  Ch.,  Jr.  Anx.,  26.  H.  S..  60;  Bing- 
ham. Olrls'  Might  and  Mite  Miss.  Club, 
B;  Carnll,  Aux.,  6;  Castine.  Ladies  of 
Ch.,  11.26;  EastOrrlngton.C.E.  8oc.,  2; 
Fort  Fairfield,  Anx.,  6;  Machiasport, 
Ch.,  1;  Sandy  Point,  Anx.,  16;  Sprinf^- 
fleld,  Aax.,  6,  130  75 


Maine  Branch.— Mias  Annie  F. 
Bailey,  Yreas.,  62  Chadwick  St.,  Port- 


land. Friends,  4;  Albany,  Mrs.  Bean, 
1;  Auburn,  M.  B.,  25:  Augusta,  Anx., 
62;  Baldwin,  East,  O.  R.  Hoc,  2:  Bridfi;. 
tfMi,  C.  E.  See,  6;  Freeport,  Anx.,  9.10; 
Oorham,  Aux.,  50;  Hanison,  Anx.,  7.20; 
Harpswell  Centre,  Jr.  C.  E.Soc.ftO  ct«.; 
Hiram,  Margaret  and  Robert,  75  cts.; 
Otisfle1d,Ea8t,  Anx., 6;  Portland, Bethel 
Ch.,  M.  B.,  7,  High  St.  Ch.,  Fri^-nd,  100, 
Second  Parish  Ch.,  Aux.  (Th  Off.  add'l, 
1)  (Easter  Off.  in  mem.  of  Miss  Cum- 
niinps,  5),  17,  State  St.  Ch.,  Aux.,  11.83, 
St.  Lawrence  (Mk,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  27,  Wil- 
liston  Ch.,  Aux.,  101.26,  Mrs.  Hooper,  In 
mem.  of  Carl  P.  Hooper,  20;  Saco,  Aux., 
10.25;  Scarboro;  Miss  Oliver,  1;  Stone- 
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baiD,  East,  Mite  Gatherers,  60  cU  ; 
Union  Conf.,  Off.,  l.IO;  VasSHlboro. 
Golden  Rule  .M.  KmIO;  Wnterfonl,  Aux. 
(Friend,  ft),  26  R6,  Clover  Leaf  Cir  ,  2; 
Westbrook,  Second  Ch..  3.13,  Anx.,  11.5U. 
8.  S.,  iMrs.  Edward's  CI  ,  11,  Prim,  and 
Beeinners*  CI.,  7.77.  Cov.  Dau.,  30; 
Woodfords,  Aux..  47  81,  608  34 


Total 


NBW   HAMPSMIBS. 


739  09 


Bfew  Hampshire  Branch.— M\wE\\zAheth 
A.  Brickett,  Trean  ,69  North  Spring  St., 
Concord.  Atkinson,  Daii.  of  Cov.,  1 ; 
Brentw(M>d,  Ch.,  6:  Kast  Sullivan,  Mrs. 
M.  A  Ware,  2;  Exeter.  Aux.,  10;  Keene, 
First  Ch.,  Aux.,  Miss  Katherine  Lever- 
ett,  in  mem.  of  Mrs.  C.  W.  Wyman.SO; 
Miss  Anna  A  Hlanchard,  !>;  Jaffrey, 
Friend,  3;  Milford.  Heralds  of  the  KinR, 
25;  Salmon  Falls,  C.  E.  Soc.,  2.50.  Less 
expenses,  8.50,  96  00 

VBKMONT. 

r&rmont  Branch.— yUns  May  E.  Manley, 
Treas.,  B»x  13,  Pitlsford.  Plainfield, 
Mrs.  A.  Betsey  Taft,  3  00 


MASHAOHIIHKTTS. 

Friend, 

Andoverand  Wobum  Branch.— Mt%.  E.  S. 
Gould,  Treas.,  58  Thorndike  St.,  Law- 
rence. Andover,  Abbot  Academy,  1ft; 
r^wrence.  Trinity  Ch.,  Anx.,  23.22,  C  R. 
1.60;  Medford,  .>Iy8ti<t  Ch..  66.66;  West 
Medford,  Woman's  Christian  Lea^sue, 
70.  Jubilee,  Lexington,  Hancock  Ch., 
Woman's  Assoc,  1;  Winchester,  Miss 
MarionG.  Noyes,  5,  ,    .   .     «. 

Berkshire  Branch.— Miss  Mabel  A.  Rice, 
Treas.,  118  Bradford  St.,  Pittsfleld. 
Monterey,  Aux.,  5;  PitUtleld,  First  Ch., 

M.  It..  6, 

Bssex  North  Branch.— y\TS.  Wallace  L. 
Kimball,  Treurt.,  16  Salem  St.,  Bradford. 
Haverhill.  Centre  Ch.,  Aux.,  59;  Haver- 
hill, West,  Harriet  Lowel  M.  B.,  ft; 
Merrimac,  Ch.,  10.51;  Ncwburyport, 
Belleville  Ch.,  Dau.  of  Cov.,  2  50,  Cen- 
tral Ch.,  Aux.,  95;  West  Newbury,  First 
Ch.,  AUX..  10,  Second  Ch.,  Aux.,  Easter 
Off.,' 6.  JuMlee,  Haverhill,  Centre  Ch., 
Ladies,  ft, 

Essex  Soiith  Branch. -M\»b  Daisy  Ray- 
mond, Treas.,  120  B:ilch  St.,  Beverly. 
Gloucester,  Trinity  Ch.,  Aux.,  30  58; 
Hamilton,  Aux..  4.75;  Salem,  Taber- 
nacle Ch.,  Pro  Christo  Soc,  10, 

Franklin  County  Branch.— y>\\M  J.  Kate 
Oaicman,  Treas.,  473  Main  St.,  Groen- 
lleld.  Ashtleld,  Aux.,  24;  Greenfield, 
Second  Ch.,  Aux.,  74  25,  V.  E  Soc.,  6; 
.Montague,  Aux.,  15.07 ;  Northfleld,  Aux., 

13, 
Hampshire  Co.  Branch.— yWHn  Harriet 
J.  Kneeland,  Treas.,  8  Paradise  Road, 
Northampton.  Hadley,  North,  Anx. 
(2.')  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M.  Miss  Kstella 
M.  Davis), 32:  Hadley,  South.  Aux..  Mrs. 
Gertrudes.  Blakely,'  25;  Northampton, 
Edwards  Ch.,  Aux.,  26  04 ;  Prim.  8.  S.,  3 ; 


500 


182  38 


10  00 


193  01 


45  33 


131  32 


Williamsburg,  Aux.,  100;  Worthington, 
Aux.,  30,  19t  89 

middlessx  Branch.— Mn.  Frederick  U 
Olatlin,  Treas.,  15  Park  St.,  .Marlboro. 
South  Framingham,  Aux.,  82;  South 
Sudbury,  .Memorial  Ch.,  7UiO,  89  00 

If  or  folk  and  Pilgrim  ^rawc*.— Mrs.  Mark 
McCully,  Treas.,  95  Maple  St.,  Milton. 
Abiiifrton,  Aux  ,  30.76,  C.  B.  Soc.,  10, 
S.  S  ,  8.15;  Braintree,  Aux.,  26;  Bridge- 
water,  Kast,  10  40;  BrocKCon.  First  Cb., 
Aux., 62,  Prim.  Dept  ,8.  S.,8,C.  K.  Soc, 
5,  Colonial  Cir..  10,  Porter  Cb.  ^ux., 
68  80,  C.  R.,  6,  Wendall  Ave  Cb.,  aux., 
8;  Campello,  Aux.,  76,  Jr.  C.  U.  Soc.,  6; 
Kaston,  Aux.,  Len.  Off.,  12  40;  Hanover, 
Second  Cb.,  Aux.,  12;  Hanson,  Aux., 
19  91,  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc..  3;  Hingbam,  Aux. 
(Len.  Off..  28.35).  8885;  Holbrook,  Anx., 
6  85;  Kingston,  Aux.  (Len.  Off.,  6),  8.64; 
.Manoinet,  Aux.,  25;  Marsbfleld,  Aux., 
14;  .Milton,  Aux.,  Len.  Off..  6.75;  Mil- 
ton, East,  Aux.,  5;  Plymouth,  Aux.,  18; 
Plympton.  Aux.,  l.en.  Off.,  9,  S.  S.,  4.08, 
C.  R ,  75  ctj<.;  Qnincy,  Aux.  (Len.  Off., 
1ft),  65;  Randolph,  Aux.  (Len.  Off.,  3040). 
156.18,  Memorial  M.  C,  10,  S.  8.,  5:  Rock- 
land,  Aux.  (Len.  Off.,  11.88),  49.94,  S.  S., 
3.16.  Jr  C.  E.  Soc.,  10;  Sharon,  Aux., 
6.65,  Coral  Builders,  4.60;  Stonghton, 
Aux.,  9;  Weymouth  and  Braintree, 
Aux.  (Len.  Off:,  12),  n.Prini.  Dept.  8. 8., 
5;  Weymouth,  East,  Aux.,  19,  Theresa 
HnntinRton  M.  C,  10;  Weymouth 
Heights,  Y.  L.  M.  C  ,  10;  Wcvmonlh, 
North, 53;  Weymouth,  South.  Old  South 
Ch  ,  Aux.  (I^n  Off..  31),  34.27,  Union  Ch. 
(1-en.  Off.,  37.80)  (100  of  wh.  to  jonst  L. 
M's  Mrs  Daniel  Hill,  Mrs.  Louis  A. 
Cook,  .Mrs.  Roy  E  Moar,  Mrs.  Charles 
a.  Morrill),  100.96;  Whitman,  Aux. 
(Len  Off.,  2.5),  36;  Wollastou,  Aux. 
(Len.  Off,  77),  79,  .        1,184  64 

North  Middlesex  Branch.— Miss  Julia  8. 
Conant,  'I'reas.,  Littleton  Common. 
Ashby.  Aux.,  ^       "OP 

apringjleld  Branch.— ^\TS.  Mary  H.  Mitch- 
ell, rri-as.,  1078  Worthington  8t.,Spring. 
field.  Chlcopee,  Third  Ch.,  Aux.,  6; 
Mitteneague,  Ladies*  Heiiev.  Soc  %  Mrs. 
W.  F.  Cook,  2.  S.  S.  Brigade.  36;  South 
Hadley  Falls,  Miss  Elizabeth  Gayionl, 
209;  South  wick,  Aux.,  16;  SpnngOtrld, 
C,  5.  Faith  Ch.,  Ladies'  Aid  Soc.  (Mrs. 
.M.  E.  Christy,  5),  30,  Memorial  Ch.,  Anx. 
Mrs.  J.  L.  R.  Trask,  5;  Westfleld.  First 
Ch..  Light  Bearers,  10;  West  Spring- 
field,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  3.  880  W 

Suffolk  Branch.— Mrs.  Frank  O.  Cook, 
Treas.,  44  Garden  St.,  Cambridge. 
Allstoii,  Aux.,  31  15;  Belmont,  Friend, 
1;  Boston,  Dudley  St.  Baptist  Ch., 
Guests,  ft,  Mt.  Vernon  Ch.,  Aux..  44,  Old 
South  Ch.,  Aux  ,  65  50,  Old  South  Guild, 
50,  Union  Ch.,  Aux..  100.  Monday  Eve. 
Miss.  Club,  37  15;  Boston,  East.  Baker 
Ch.,  2.62,  Maverick  Ch.,  .Miss  Mary  K. 
Fales,  3;  Brookline.  Harvard  Ch..  Anx., 
200,  Y.  L.  Soc,  185,  Leydeii  Ch.,8.  S.,  16; 
Cambridge,  Mrs  Edward  C.  Moore, 
12.41.  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  238JM),  Pilgrim 
Ch..  25.85,  Aux.,  20,  Prospect  St.  Cb., 
Woman's  Guild,  World  Dept..  120,  Miss. 
Study  CI.,  9;  Charlostown,  First  Ch., 
Aux..  10;  Chelsea,  Central  Cb.,  8  25; 
Dorchester,    Komsey  Cb.,  Anx.,  16, 


Receipts 


287 


il  Cb.,  Aax.,  97.40,  Village  Cli., 
S5;  jamalGA  Plaiu,  lioylBion  CU., 
ig  Helpers,  I.  K.,  80,  Central  Cli., 
do;  Medflelcl,  Aux.,  lO;  Neponset, 
]r  Ch.,  8toiie  Aux.  (Leu.  Off., 
29JW;  Newton,  Kliot  CU.,  Helpers, 
wtoii  Centre,  ITirat  Cb.,  Aax.,  60; 
•11  HighlanUs,  Anx.,  17.95;  Rox- 
Bllot  Cb.  (to  const.  L  M.  Mrs.  K. 
^lar),  26,  Lium.-Walnat  Ave.  Cb., 
3ept.,  10;  Somervllle,  First  Cb., 
Aspect  Hill  Cb.,  Aux..  26.07;  Wal- 
First  Cb..  15;  Watertowii,  rbillips 
nx.,50:  Wellesley  Htlls(Len.  Oil., 
3A.50.  «/ii&i/0e,  Moston,  Miss  Fanny 
11(1.  10;  Newton,  Eliot  Cli.,  Mrs. 
k.  Gay,  10;  Someryilie.  West.  Mihs 
>r  M.  Butler,  10,  Miss  Lucy  P. 
.  10,  1,774  65 

o.-  BvanfrM  Cb  ,  S.  8.,  lo  41 

0r  Co.  /irantfA.— Mrs.  Thomas  E. 
Jr.,  Trea«..  12  Clearvlew  Ave., 
ster.  Sturbridfre.  V.  K.  Soc,  5; 
isville.  Anx.,  Easter  Off.,  56; 
ister,  Adams  Square  Cli.,  Friend, 
•  Off.,  6,  Piedinonl  Ch.,  25,  90  00 


Total, 


LBQACIES. 


4,186  43 


,<|  —Mary  8.  Ruddock,  by  Charles 
rd.Extr..  1,000  00 

n».— Martha  C.  Roberts,  by  Krnest 
sbmaii,  Extr.,  1.520  69 


ToUl, 


aHODB  ISLAHD. 


2,520  69 


Inland  iSrane^.— .Miss  Grace  P. 
II,  Treas.,  150  Meetine  St.,  Provi- 
.  Pawtucket,  Park  Place  Cb.,  C. 
,  Ifl ;  Providence,  Keneflcent  Ch., 
in*s  Guild,  10,  Central  <'b.,  Aux., 
Parkside  Chapel,  C.  E.  Soc.,  6,       675  28 

OOMMBCrriCUT. 

ConneetUmt  ^rancA.— Miss  Anna 
irned,  Treas.,  255  Hempstead  St., 
lx>udoD.  Central  Village,  Aux., 
iswold,  Aux.,  It;  Norwich,  First 
^atbrop  Memorial  Aux.  (Easter 
OOB)  (with  prev.  contri.  to  coiiHt. 

Miss  Mary  Freeman,  .Miss  Jessie 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Lane).  51.73;  Plain- 
C.  E.  Soc  ,  6;  StoiiingtOD,  Second 
.ux.,  Easter  Off.,  9,  Prim.  S.  8.,  2 ; 
;>son,  Anx.,  Easter  Off.,  6.40,  96  13 

(f  Braneh.—MrB.  Sidney  W.  Clnrk, 
,   40  Willard  St.,  Hartford.    Int 
ira  E.  Ilillyer  Fund,  120;  Qianby 

contri.  const.  L.  M's  .Xlrs.   Ann 

Edwards,  Mrs.  Eliza  Loo  mis); 
ird.  Asylum  Hill  Ch..  Miss.  ( lui>, 
•St  Ch  ,  Anx.,  82.50;  New  Britain, 

Ch.,  Aux.,  30;  South  Windsor, 
10;  West  Hartford,  C.  E.  8.,  4.60; 
gton,  Mrs.  B.  J.  Gardner,  5,  287  10 

,v6n  Branoh.—M\i^»  Edith  Wool- 
•eas.,260Cburcb  St.,New  Haven. 
1.  100;  Friend  in  mem  of  Cather- 

Sterling,  100;  Bridgeport,  Ollvft 
1.64,  Park  St.  Ch.,  Fullerton  CIr., 
leiiterbrook,  Aux.  (with  prev. 
,to  coutt.L  M  Miss  Myrta  Mor- 


gan), Id;  Cornwall,  Aux.,  32;  East 
Haven,  Busy  Bees,  25;  Greenwich, 
Second  Ch.,  Aux..  197.39;  Guilford, 
Hyacinth  M.  C,  5;  Haddam  (prev. 
contri.  co:;st.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Abhie  E. 
Dfckermaii);  Hi^ganum,  C.  B  Soc.,  10; 
Killlngworth,  Aux..  8.66;  Litchfield, 
T.  L.  M.  li.,  I67.i^;  Meriden,  First  Ch., 
Anx.,  4;  Middlebury,  Anx.,  6;  .Middle- 
town,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  69.03,  C.  R.,8.15, 
South  Ch.,  Aux.,  80;  Morris,  8.  8.,  10; 
Naogatuck,  Aux.,  60;  New  Canaan,  Jr. 
C.  E.  Soc.,  6;  New  Hartford,  Aux.,  15.07; 
New  Haven,  ('enter  Ch.,  Aux.,  320.50, 
City  Mission  Mothers,  Aux.,  4,  Hum- 
phrey St.  Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc,  12,  United  Cb., 
Aux.,  4,  Montgomery  Aux.,  P.  8.  A  ,  12, 
TaleCoIlege(-ii.,Aux.,  10;  NewMilfonl. 
Aux.,  10.10,  Y.  L.  M.  C ,  120,  Golden 
Links  M.  C,  20:  Norwalk,  Aux.,  25: 
Redding,  Aux.,  3,  Morning  Star  Band 
(26  of  wb.  to  const.  L.  M.  Mifis  Mary 
Catherine  Day\  30;  Ridgefleld,  Aux., 
55;  Salisbury,  Aux.,  15.14;  ?*ouiid  Beach,  * 
Anx.,  8;  South  Norwalk,  Aux..  60; 
Soutbport.  Aux.,  62.50;  Stamford,  Aux., 
26;  Stratford,  Aux.,  .78;  Thoiuaston, 
Prim.  8  8.,  12;  Westbrook,  Aux.,  8; 
Westchester,  C.  E.  Soc,  6;  Westport. 
Aux.,  14;  Westville,  C.  E.  Soc  ,  6,  Cany 
the  News  Cir.,  6;  Whitney ville,  Aux. 
(60  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M's  1^1  rs.  Charles 
F.  Clarke,  Mrs  A.  R.  Lutz),  55,  Y.  L.  M. 
C,  6.70;  Winchester,  C  E  Soc.,  12,  2,097  37 
yew  LoruUm.^MTB.  J.  N.  Harris,  689  00 


Total, 


LEGACY. 


3,169  60 


Southington.—CorneWsL  S.  Judd,  bv  Frank 
S.  Neal,  hxtr.,  *  47  £0 

NEW  TOKK. 

Boat  Bloomfield.—y\n.  Eliza  S.  Goodwin,  10  00 
Sew  York  State  //ranc/l.— Mrs.  F.  M. 
Turner,  Treas..  646  St.  Marks  Ave., 
Brooklyn.  Albany,  Aux.,  42,  <:.  B.  Soc  , 
14;  Hinghamtoii,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  20; 
Brooklyn,  Atlantic  Ave.  Ch.,  Friends, 
10,  Central  Ch.,  Aux.,  166.66,  Evangel 
Ch., Bible  School,  10,  Flatbnsb  Ch.,  8-  8., 
26,  Park  Ch.,  Aux.,  12,  Plymouth  Ch., 
Aux.,  155,  Puritan  Ch.,  Aux.,  70,  Rich- 
mond Hill  Ch.,  8.  8.,  36,  C.  R..  16,  South 
Ch.,  M.  C,  275,  Tompkins  Ave.  Ch., 
Aux.,  100,  Park  Branch,  Inter.  C.  E.  Soc, 
3;  Buffalo.  First  Ch..  Anx.,  15.  Pilgrim 
Memorial  Cb.,  Aux.,  20;  Carthage,  Aux., 
8;  Clavville,  C.  E.  Soc.  6;  (Portland, 
Second  Ch.,  Aux.,  6;  Deansboro,  Dau. 
of  Cov.,  16;  Fairport,  Aux.,  25;  Flush- 
ing, Aux  ,  30;  Fulton,  Aux.,  4.38,  C.  E. 
Soc,  5;  Gaines,  Aux.,  10.08;  Greene, 
Aux.,  3.83:  Lockport,  East  Ave.  Cli  , 
Anx.,  87;  Masseiia,  Aux.,  6.25;  Munns- 
ville.  In  .M<>m.  of  Loved  Ones,  15;  New- 
ark Valley,  Aux.,  13.50;  New  York, 
Broadway  Tabernacle,  Aux.,  460,  C.  E. 
Soc,  25,  Childreirs  M.  B.,  26,  Forettt 
Ave.  Ch.,  Jr.  <'.  E.  Soc,  5 ;  ORweeo,  Aux., 
92  61 ;  Poughkeepsie,  Aux.,50:  Prospect, 
Aux.,  6:  Pulaski,  8.  8,  5;  Riverhead, 
First  Ch..  Aux.,  56,  8.  S..  14.29,  V.  E. 
Soc,  5;  Rocky  Point,  Mrs.  M.  8.  Hallock, 
16;  Saratoga  Springs.  Aux., 66;  Savan- 
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Ufe  and  Light 


IJufm 


nah,  Aux.i  6;  Schenectady,  United 
People's  Ch.,  Aax.,  5;  Klierburne,  Aux., 
49;  Sidney,  C.  B.  8oc.,  5.50;  Siiiynin, 
Aux.,  8.38;  Syracuse,  Daiifortli  Ch., 
Frini.  S.  8  ,6,  (ieddes  Ch.,  Aux.,  60,  Ply- 
month  Cti.,  Aux.,  47;  Wadhaiu,  Aux.,  5; 
WaUon,  Aux.,  59,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  5; 
Watertown,  Aux.,  15;  West  Wiiifleld, 
S.  S.,  30;  Jubilee,  Jirooklyn,  Evangel 
Ch.,  Aux.,  6,  Lewis  Ave.  Cb.,  EvRU$rel 
Cir.,  15;  Fulton,  Aux.,  3;  Syracuse,  OfT. 
at  Jubilee  Rally,  10,  Danfortb  Cn.,  Aux.. 
5.     Less  expenses,  211.63,  2,089  85 

Ulster  Park.—Wrs.  Jennie  Newton  Whlt- 
beck,  in  mem.  of  Mrs.  Catharine  R. 
Newton,  5  00 


Total,  2,104  85 

PHILADELPHIA   BRANOH. 

Philadelphia  liranch.—yUBs  Kmnia  Fla- 
vell,  Trea8.,3l2  Van  Houten  St.,  Pater- 
8(m,  N  J.  Fla.,  Alt.  Dura,  Anx.,  11.50; 
Winter  Park.  Aux.,  20.22;  Aid.,  Balti- 
more. Associate  Ch.,  S.  S.,  15,  C.  E.  Soc  , 
12  50 ;  y.  /.,  Asbury  Park,  8.  8  ,  10;  Glen 
Ridfi;e,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  20;  .Montclair, 
First  Ch.,  Aux.  (to  conKt.  L.  M  Mis. 
James  8.  Oakley),  26;  PUinfleld,  Aux., 
20;  River  Edge,  Aux.,  5.  I«es8  expenses, 
2.25,  136  97 

FLORIDA. 

W.  H.  M.  U  — MiRS  Alice  E.  (Juild,  Treas., 
Winter  Park.    Orange  City,  Aux.,  15  00 


KAN8A8. 

Kansas  CWy.— Central  Ch.,  C.  E.  8oc., 


5  00 


HAWAII. 


Honolulu,— lArn.  Theodore  Richards, 

25  00 

ORRICAXY. 

liunde.—yUfi,  Helen  M.  Patterson, 

S5  00 

TURKEY. 

West  ^arpoot.— Women's  Soc., 

191 

oniNA. 

Tang  cl^ou.—H.  E.  Soc., 

36  00 

AFRICA. 

/na7ic£a.— Inanda  Seminary, 

984 

Donations. 
Buildings, 
Work  of  1912, 
Specials, 
Legacies, 

•10.173  42 

884  f« 

19  41 

157  00 

2,5(M  19 

Total, 

$13,802  (i7 

Total  from  Oct.  18, 1911  to  April  18, 1912. 

Donations, 
liuildings. 
Work  ori912. 
Specials, 
Legacies, 

tV&JSn  10 

4,621  34 

4,756  55 

996  72 

6,603  69 

Total, 

$62,490  40 

OOLDKN  ANNIVRRSARY  QlTl 

1 

• 

Previously  acknowledged. 
Receipts  of  tlie  month 

1,354  01 
796  06 

Total, 


$2,149  C« 


WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  THL  PACIFIC 


Miaa   IlKNRIKTTA   F. 
CALIFORNIA. 


RfreiptH/or  yfnrrh,  lllli. 
Ukkwek,  Treasurer,  770  Kingston  Ave,  Oakland,  Cal. 


XortJieni  ralif<rrnia  JiranrJi. — Mrs.  E.  V. 
Krick,  Treas..  1433  Clay  8t..  San  Fran- 
(•iseo.  Sun  Franei.st'o,  First,  70,  Green 
St.,  Friends.  75,  C.  R..  2;  Oakland, 
First,  65;  Petnltnna.  0;  Pittsburg,  .s.S., 
5,  C.  It,  5;  Kio  Vistu,  lli.50;  Friend, 
13.75, 

Southern  California  Itrnnrh. — Mrs.  S.  E. 
Huf^hes.  Trejis.,  .'>»}  WoriM^ster  Ave., 
Pasadena.  Chula  VistJi,  W.  S.,  ll.rA); 
Claremont,  W.  8..  lo3.(i7,  C.  R.,  2.(«, 
"ITathu-way"  Club,  15,  Pomona  Col- 
lege, Y  .  W.  C.  A..  40;  Hawthorne,  W.  S., 
2.:{7;  Highland.  W.  8..  15,  C.  R..  S.f'xi; 
La  Canada,  W.  8.,  2;  lAm^  Beach, 
Y(UHi^  Women's  8.  8.  Class,  50;  Los 
AnKf'Ics,  Ea.'t,  W.  8  2S,  First.  W.  8., 
()2<i..*»«.  Olivet,  W.  8., 5,  Park,  U.S.,  13.40, 
Pieo  Ilei^lits.  W.  S-.i*),  Triuitv,  W.  8.. 
10.  V«'rnon,  W.  8.,  2.'),  C.  R.,  15;  Men- 
tone.  W.  8..  .fj;  Monrovia,  W.  8..  2;  Nor- 
walk,  W.  8..  3;  OntJirio,  \V.  8..  73/)0. 
Little  Light  Bearers,  1.4.*),  Pasa(b*na, 
First,  \V.  8..  I."i7.r)<>.  8.  8.  Class,  1,  Lake 
Ave..  W.  8..  80.  North.  W.  S.,23.:i'),  W«>st 
Side,  W.  8.,  5."^;   Redlaml.'*.  W.  8.,  175; 


2Cl 


O" 


P<nnona,  W.  S..  a5;  Redoudo,  W.  S  , 
10;  Rialto,  W.  8..  10.50;  Riverside,  W. 
8.,  'r>,  C.  E.,20, 8.  S..  80;  San  Bernardino. 
First,  \V.  8..  20;  Santa  Ana.  W.  8 ,  M: 
Santa  Barbara,  "NV.  8.,  28;  San  Die^^, 
First,  W.  8.,  24,  Logan  Heights.  W.  S., 
5;  Saticoy,  W.  8.,  5;  Sierra  Madre.  W. 
8.,  13.10;  Whittier,  W.  8.,  50,  IHma- 
lions.  U..V4;  Pomona  College,  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  40,  2.052  67 


WASmNOTON. 

WoAhinqton  It  ranch. —Mm.  E.  V.  Smith, 
Treas.  Ifm  ISth  Ave.,  Seattle.  North 
Yakima.  U);  Paseo.  1 ;  Pleasant  Prairie, 
7..'iO;  Spragiie,  8.  S.,  5;  Tapoma,  First, 
2.">,  8.  8.,  100, 


148  50 


OKKOOK. 

Orerjnu  Jiranf'h.—y\ri*.  A.  Tj.  CaVc,  Treas., 
4il  W.  Park  St.,  Portland.  Beurest4m. 
The  (rleaners.  7;  Eugene,  Aux.,  11; 
Portlanil,  Fir^t,  Anx.,  16.40, 


3140 


2AM  ^2 


Vot  XLIl. 


JULY.  1912 


The  semi-annual   meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board  held  nt  Wellesley, 

May   16th,  was  a  very  successful   gathering,  although  the  pouring  rain 

TIw  Scmi-aimiiAl     interfered  with  the  comfort  of  those  who  came  from 

Bhctiiig:.  various   points  of  Eastern  Massachusetts  to  the  tncct- 


ing  and  doubtless  lessened  the 
church  voiced  their  welcome  thrt 
abundant  evidence   of   their 
thoughtful  provision  for  the 
pastor,  Rev.  W.  W.  Sleeper. 
out  the  day,  leading  the  devotic 


iittendance.  The  ladies  of  the  Wellesley 
lugh  Miss  Sarah  P.  Eastman,  and  gave 
nt^rest  and  cordial  hospitality  hy  their 
mfort  of  their  guests,  while  their  versatile 
live  his  services  most  generously  through- 
mal  exercises,  presiding  at  the  organ  and 
in  all  possible  ways  helping  forward  the  arrangements  for  the  meeting. 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Daniels,  who  occupied  the  somewhat  imique  position 
of  both  hostess  and  guest,  being  herself  a  member  of  the  Wellesley  church, 
presided  at  both  sessions  and  introduced  the  topic  of  the  day,  "Business 
Efficiency  in  the  Missionary  World,"  with  felicitous  little  "Forewords" 
in  two  chapters. 

The  work  of  the  home  depnrtment  and  the  claims  of  Ln-E  and  Light 
were  presented  by  Miss  Stanwood  and  Miss  Kyle,  while  Miss  Calder  and 
Miss  Preston  spoke  for  the  foreign  department  and  the  junior  work. 
Miss  Pendleton,  president  of  Wellesley  College,  led  a  very  helpful  service 
of  devotion  at  noon. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  elbciency  of  woman's  work  was  afforded 
by  the  address  of  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Pea  body  on  "The  Fruits  of  the  Jubilee." 
One  could  but  wish  that  every  woman  who  helped  to  make  the  Jubilee 
year  so  marvelous  a  success  could  hear  this  summing  up  of  what  united 
effort  has  accomplished  in  many  cities  of  our  land;  or,  even  more  to  be 
desired  perhaps,  that  the  hearts  of  the  far  greater  number  of  women  in 
the  home  churches  who  have  not  yet  added  their  efficiency  to  the  solving 
of  the  problems  linked  up  with  the  foreign  missionary  work  c<juld  be 
Stirred  into  flame  by  this  same  presentation  of  the  results  accomplished  by 
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>Missionary  addresses  by  Miss  Helen  A.  Meserve,  recently  returned 
from  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Warren  of  Totter i,  Japan, 
Miss  Marion  G.  MacGown  and  Miss  Delia  D.  Lieavens  of  the  North 
China  Mission,  added  greatly  to  the  day's  profit. 

The  closing  address  was  given  by  Mrs.  Chauncey  Goodrich  of  Tung- 
chou  and  Peking  and  soon  to  be  of  Tientsin,  China.  Those  who  have 
heard  Mrs.  Goodrich  speak  can  imagine  the  wealth  of  information 
brought  to  the  audience  as  she  spoke  of  ** Chinese  Women  in  Social 
Service."  Mrs.  Goodrich  is  president  of  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  in  China  and  has  already  accomplished  much  in  the 
work  of  organizing  the  Christian  Chinese  women  to  fight  the  evils  of 
opium  and  cigarette  smoking.  She  has  recently  spent  several  weeks  in 
the  East  stimulating  the  interest  in  several  Branches,  and  is  now  pre- 
paring to  sail  for  China  in  August,  in  company  with  her  husband  and 
their  daughter  Grace,  who  has  just  been  graduated  from  Oberlin. 

Many  of  our  Branches  hold  meetings  during  May  and  June  and  these 
have  been  very  generally  helpful  and  satisfactory  this  spring.  The  mis- 
Other  sionaries  have  given  their  services  as  usual  with  unstinted 
Meetings*  lavishness  and  the  secretaries  have  gone  hither  and  yon 
endeavoring  to  bring  the  great  interests  of  the'  Woman's  Board  before 
their  sympathetic  audiences.  From  the  annual  meetings  of  Norfolk  and 
Pilgrim,  New  Haven,  New  York  State,  Western  Maine,  Eastern  Maine, 
Essex  North,  Hampshire  County,  Eastern  Connecticut  and  Berkshire 
Branches  have  come  encouraging  messages.  The  Hartford,  Old  Colony, 
Andover  and  Woburn,  Worcester  County,  North  Middlesex,  Middlesex, 
Essex  South  Branches  and  the  Barnstable  Association  have  also  reported 
good  attendance  at  their  semi-annual  meetings.  The  Woman's  Missionary 
Union  of  Pennsylvania  which  combines  both  home  and  foreign  missionary 
work  carried  out  a  very  interesting  program  at  the  state  meeting  in  May 
at  Edwardsville,  under  the  direction  of  its  able  president,  Mrs.  John 
Thomas  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  having  as  speakers  Mrs.  Ida  Vose  Woodbury 
of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  and  Mrs.  Chauncey  Goodrich 
and  Dr.  C.  H.  Patton  of  the  American  Board. 

Mrs.  Goodrich,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Thurston,  Miss  MacGown,  Miss 
Leavens,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Ewing,  Mrs.  George  H.  Hubbard,  and  Mrs. 
Gammon  of  China,  Mrs.  Ballantine,  Mrs.  Hannah  Hume  Lee,  Dr.  Ruth 
P.  Hume  and  Mrs.  Herri ck  of  India,  Mrs.  Knapp,  Mrs.  Fovvle,  and  Miss 
Norton  of  Turkey,  Miss  De  Forest  of  Japan,  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Wright  of 
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Mexico  are  among  the  missionaries  who  have  stimulated  and  inspired 
these  groups  of  workers. 

Dr.  Ruth  Hume,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Woman's  Hospital  at  Ahmed- 
nagar,  expects  to  sail  from  New  York,  July  3rd,  after  a  year's  furlough, 

Missionary    during  which  she  has  made  over  fifty  addresses,  besides  doing 

Personals*  work  at  clinics  in  the  hospitals  of  Baltimore.  She  is  rejoic- 
ing in  having  secured  a  second  associate  doctor  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Clara 
M.  Proctor  of  Oklahoma  City  who  will  sail  with  her.  Dr.  Proctor's 
support  is  in  part  assured  by  extra  gifts  which  make  it  possible  for  the 
Woman's  Board  to  provide  this  additional  helper  for  the  great  medical 
work  at  Ahmednagar.  Dr.  Eleanor  Stephenson  who  has  carried  on  the 
work  of  the  hospital  during  Dr.  Hume's  absence,  with  the  assistance  of 
Miss  Elizabeth  Johnson,  the  superintendent  of  nurses,  will  take  her  fur- 
lough next  year. 

A  similar  need  for  extra  help  exists  at  the  Madura  Hospital  and  the 
Woman's  Board  is  searching  earnestly  for  a  doctor  to  assist  Dr.  Parker, 
also  for  the  money  necessary  for  outfit  and  traveling  expenses  as  well  as 
for  support  on  the  field.  Dr.  Parker  is  still  at  the  Arequipa  Sanatorium, 
Fairfax,  Cal.,  and  her  physicians  tell  her  she  must  not  return  to  her  work 
without  an  associate  doctor  and  a  trained  nurse  to  take  up  the  work  of 
Mile.  Cronier.  Where  are  the  young  medical  women  who  will  respond 
to  this  call?  Surely  all  who  love  the  work  for  India's  women  will  pray 
that  they  may  be  speedily  found  and  the  money  furnished  to  send  them  to 
the  field. 

Mrs.  Theodore  S.  Lee,  Dr.  Hume's  sister,  will  also  sail  with  her, 
returning  with  her  little  children,  Grace  and  Theodore,  to  continue  the 
work  of  her  lamented  husband  in  Satara.  The  church  in  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.,  which  supported  Mr.  Lee,  will  provide  for  Mrs.  Lee  and  the 
children, — a  happy  arrangement  on  both  sides.  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Hume 
is  returning  with  her  daughters  to  join  her  husband  in  Ahmednagar. 
The  earnest  prayers  of  a  multitude  of  friends  will  follow  this  little 
company  as  they  set  sail. 

Dr.  Woodhull  and  Miss  Hannah  Woodhull  of  Ponasang,  Foochow, 
after  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  devoted  service  in  the  medical 
and  evangelistic  work  of  this  mission  have  returned  to  this  country  for 
needed  rest,  and  will  make  their  home  for  the  present  with  friends  in 
Riverhead,  L.  I. 

Miss  Edith  Gates  of  the  Ahmednagar  Girls'  School  has  reached  the 
United   States,  coming   for  her  furlough   year,  and   will   make  her   head- 
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with  the  family  of  her  cousin,  Dr.  Robert 
I  time  to  attend  her  class  reunion  at  Mount 


quarters  in  Thomaston,  Com 
Hazen.  Miss  Gates  arrived 
Holyoke  College  early  in  June. 

The  Springfield  Brunch  welcomed  their  missionary,  Miss  Esther  B. 
Fowler  of  Sholiipur,  India,  at  a  reception  held  in  the  Memorial  Parish 
House  o£  the  First  Church,  Springfield,  late  in  May.  Miss  Fowler  is  in 
this  country  on  special  leave  and  mav  be  addressed  for  the  present  in  care 
of  her  brother,  A.  L.  Fowler,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


Miss  Mary  F.  Long  left  El  I'aso  May  'JHth  and  is  at  her  father  s  summer 
home  near  New  York.  Miss  Alice  Glcason  of  Guadalajara,  Mexico,  is 
at  the  pleasant  homestead  in  Topslield,  Mass.,  for  the  Kummer,  .ind  her 
brotht-r  (jcorge.  M-cretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Osaka,  Japan,  with  his 
wife  and  little  dangMrrs.  will  niakf  lIk-  family  reiini-.n  a  complete  one  in 
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Miss  Mary  F.  Denton,  piincipal  of  the  Girls'  Department  of  the 
Doshisha,  will  soon  leave  Kyoto  for  a  much  needed  furlough  in  California. 

Miss  Osborne  who  has  been  at  Clifton  Springs  for  several  months  is 
now  greatly  improved  in  health,  and  is  looking  forward  to  complete 
restoration.  Miss  Osborne  sends  the  following  account  of  the  late  meet- 
ing of  the  I.  M.  U. 

"One  hundred  and  thirty  missionaries,  ranging  in  years  and  experience 

from  the  retired  veteran  to  the  newly  appointed  recruit,  representing  the 

■  International        varied  work  of  twenty-seven  Boards,  enjoyed  the  gra- 

Missionary  Union*  cious  hospitality  of  Clifton  Springs  Sanitarium  from 
May  29th  to  June  4th,  in  attendance  upon  the  twenty-ninth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Missionary  Union.  Among  the  American  Board 
missionaries  present  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sprague,  Mrs.  Goodrich  and  Mrs. 
Alice  Williams  of  China,  Rev.  C.  M.  Warren  of  Japan,  Rev.  H.  C.  Hazen 
of  India,  and  Miss  Helen  I.  Root  of  Ceylon.  China  sent  the  largest  del- 
egation, with  India  a  close  second,  and  Japan,  Africa  and  South  America 
added  many  a  well-lcnown  name  and  face.  The  meeting  began  with  a 
touching  service  in  memory  of  Dr.  Gracie,  and  eighteen  other  members  of 
the  Union  who  have  passed  on  during  the  year.  Dr.  J.  Sumner  Stone  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  President.  The  central  thought  of  the  program 
was  God's  Messengers  in  Relation  to  the  World's  Unrest;  separate  ses- 
sions were  given  to  the  consideration  of  problems  and  developments  in 
the  work  of  various  fields,  and  Sunday  evening  guests  and  townspeople 
crowded  the  Tabernacle  to  hear  in  the  *  Challenge  of  the  New  National 
Life  in  the  East '  the  opportunity  of  the  Christian  church.  Lantern 
lectures  on  the  Soudan  and  North  China  brought  their  appeal  to  the  eye, 
and  helped  explain  why  some  men  and  women  present  looked  upon  the 
June  beauty  of  Clifton's  Park  and  called  it  paradise!  " 

The  American  Board  held  its  eighth  annual  conference  with  newly 
appointed  and  prospective  missionaries.  May  31st-June  5th.  The 
Candidates'  attendance  was  smaller  than  last  year  as  many  of  the 
Gmference*  appointees  had  already  sailed.  In  addition  to  the  young 
women  adopted  by  the  Woman's  Hoard  to  whom  reference  has  already 
been  made, — Miss  Daisy  Brown  for  Foochow,  Miss  Minnie  K.  Hastings 
for  Ceylon  and  Dr.  Proctor  for  Ahmcdnagar, — there  were  present  several 
other  single  women  who  expect  to  go  as  missionaries  of  the  W.  B.  M.  I. 
and  W.  B.  M.  P.  Miss  Gladys  Stephenson  who  is  now  taking  training 
as  a  kindergarten  teacher  at  the  Los  Angeles  Normal  School  hopes  to  be 
sent  to  Foochow  under  the  Woman's  Board  of  the  Pacific,  and  Miss  Edith 
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Parsons  of  Saratoga,  Cal.,  is  under  appointment  for  Brousa  where  she  will 
assist  Miss  Jillson,  as  a  missionary  of  the  same  Board.  The  Woman's 
Board  of  the  Interior  is  sending  Miss  Elaine  Strang  to  Foochow,  Miss 
Grace  Towner  to  Adana,  Central  Turkey,  Miss  Vina  M.  Sherman,  as  yet 
undesignated,  and  Miss  Kauffman,  who  was  unable  to  attend  the  confer- 
ence, to  the  Shansi  Mission.  Miss  Fanny  Sweeny  expects  to  go  to  North 
China  in  the  fall  as  the  wife  of  Rev.  Dean  R.  Wicks.  Miss  Bertha  D. 
Magoon  of  Indianapolis  was  present  with  a  view  to  possibly  service  in 
East  Africa,  also  Miss  Lundquist,  a  trained  nurse,  who  is  to  go  for  a  term 
of  service  under  the  American  Board  to  Mt.  Silinda.  Others  attending 
were  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Louis  B.  Fritts,  designated  to  Guadalajara,  Mexico, 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  S.  Ralph  Harlow  soon  to  sail  for  Smyrna,  Rev.  Charles 
Maas,  a  German-speaking  missionary,  who  expects  to  go  with  his  wife 
to  the  Marshall  Islands,  and  several  young  men  under  appointment  for 
China,  Africa  and  India. 

As  the  vacation  time  comes  and  the  missionary  meetings  in  many 
places  are  discontinued,  the  article  by  Miss  Frances  J.  Dyer  on  page  317 

An  Uninterrupted  Js  particularly  timely.  Miss  Dyer  has  succeeded  in 
Service.  making  her  subject  both  spiritually  profitable  and  prac- 

tically workable,  and  those  who  read  it  will  find  an  added  incentive  to 
'*  pray  without  ceasing  '*  during  the  season  when  so  many  forms  of  church 
activity  cease.  There  is  special  need  for  concentrated,  persistent  prayer 
just  now  for  new  workers  for  the  many  vacant  posts  in  our  mission  schools 
and  hospitals:  definite  gifts  of  money  for  buildings  are  being  sought  by 
many  in  connection  with  our  Golden  Anniversary  Gift,  as  set  forth  on 
page  320.  Let  us  not  forget  to  pray  for  money  for  the  new  building 
site  so  urgently  needed  by  tlie  Collegiate  Institute  at  Smyrna.  A  special 
leaflet  prepared  by  Rev.  Charles  K.  Tracy  of  Smyrna,  on  the  work  of 
this  splendid  school,  may  be  had  on  application.  Some  beloved  mission- 
aries  are  ill,  others  are  in  sorrow,  many  are  worn  and  overtaxed.  Be- 
cause of  these  and  many  other  objects,  shall  we  not  keep  in  mind  during 
the  coming  months  the  Place  of  Prayer  in  Missions, 

All  who  have  access  to  a  comfortable,  well-arranged  library  will 
a])preciatc   the  inconvenience  suffered  by  the  students  at  our  school  in 

An  Unhoused    Barcelona  where  over  n  thousand  volumes  lie   piled  on  the 

Library.         floors    for   lack   of   suitable  vshelves   on  which   to  arrange 

them.      Miss    Webb    writes    that    about    $-00    is    very    much   needed  to 

provide  these  shelves  and   that   no   funds  are  available  from  the  regular 
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income  of  the  school.  Perhaps  some  friends  of  this  beautiful  work  for 
Spanish  girls  will  be  glad  to  send  a  part  or  the  whole  of  this  sum  to  our 
assistant  treasurer,  Miss  S.  Emma  Keith,  and  thus  add  to  the  efliciency 
and  comfort  of  the  teachers  and  students  in  their  new  quarters  at  Barcelona. 

The  Zulu  Mission  has  just  lost  an  efficient  and  faithful  worker,  Martha 
H.  Pifldey,  who  died  at  Banning,  Cal.,  June  1st.     She  was  born  in  Natal 

Martha  H«  ^^  1863,  the  daughter  of  Rev,  S.  C.  Pixley,  missionary  of 
Pizley«  the  American  Board  since  1855.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  she 
came  to  this  country,  and  in  1886  graduated  from  Mount  Holyoke  Semi- 
nary. She  was  there  characterized  as  * 'bright,  keen  and  thorough,  able 
to  give  to  others  what  she  knows,'*  also  as  having  *'good  judgment, 
excellent  common  sense,  ability  to  adapt  herself  to  persons  and  places, 
and  untiring  energy  and  perseverance,"  qualities  which  have  been  beau- 
tifully exemplified  in  her  missionary  work.  She  went  first  to  the  school 
for  boys  at  Amanzimtote,  and  in  1891  for  health  reasons  was  transferred 
to  Esidumbini,  where  she  aided  new  missionaries  in  the  study  of  the 
language,  and  entered  into  the  labors  of  Miss  Hance  who  had  been  so 
successfullv  identified  with  work  in  that  station.  Since  1906  she  has  been 
at  Inanda  doing  all  that  uncertain  health  and  waning  strength  would 
allow.  Returning  last  year  for  furlough,  she  has  sought  here  and  there 
relief  which  failed  to  be  found.  For  years  she  has  fought  tuberculosis. 
Some  months  ago,  with  complication  of  other  diseases,  she  went  to  Ban- 
ning Hospital,  under  \he  care  of  Dr.  J.  C.  King,  where  she  has  been 
blessed  with  the  skilful  care  of  doctors  and  nurses.  The  end  came 
suddenly  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-third  anniversary  of  her  sailing 
from  New  York  to  join  the  Zulu  Mission,  and  we  feel  like  congratulating 
her  upon  the  welcome  which  must  have  awaited  her  from  her  own  beloved 
ones,  from  missionary  associates  who  had  gone  before  and  Zulus  whom 
she  had  helped  heavenward.  e.  h.  s. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  W.  L,  Curtis  of  Niigata,  Japan, 
after  an  operation  performed  at  Tokyo,  April  26th,  was  received  just  too 

Mn*Gertrtide  late  for  publication  last  month.  Mrs.  Curtis  went  with 
Benedict  Curtis,  her  husband  to  Sendai  in  1890,  but  after  a  few  months 
they  were  transferred  to  Niigata  where  for  twenty-two  years  Mrs.  Curtis 
has  been  a  benediction  to  all  who  came  within  the  range  of  her  influence. 
Although  her  early  years  of  service  were  years  of  much  physical  suffering 
her  brave  spirit  never  faltered  and  when  after  a  furlough  in  America 
health  was  gpranted  to  her,    all   her  strength   was   used   in  the  manifold 
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activities  possible  to  the  wife  of  a  missionary  in  Japan.  The  loss  to  the 
home  and  to  the  mission  of  this  bright,  unselfish  spirit  will  call  forth 
much  sympathy  for  the  husband  and  two  children  who  survive  her. 

Rev.  vSamuel  W.  Rowland,  D.D.,  born  of  missionary  parents  in  Ceylon 
in  1848,  gave  his  young  manhood  to  the  land  of  his  nativity.  A  f\ne 
Two  Tamil  scholar,  translator  and  commentator,  with  an  earnest 
Veterans*  Christian  spirit,  he  was  especially  successful  as  president  of 
Jaffna  College  until  his  wife's  failing  health  necessitated  a  return  to  this 
country.  In  missionary  work  here  at  home,  in  New  York,  Talladega  and 
Atlanta,  he  was  equally  successful.     He  died  at  Atlanta  April  6th. 

As  we  go  to  press  the  announcement  comes  of  the  death  of  Rev.  W.  A. 
Fanivsworth,  D.D.,  for  forty  years  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board  in 
Turkey.  To  many  the  very  mention  of  Cesarea  and  Talas  recalls  his 
name,  and  since  the  return  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Farnsworth  to  spend  their 
last  days  with  the  children  who  are  here,  they  have  stood  together  upon 
the  platform  at  American  Board  meetings,  an  example  of  what  such  a 
united  husband  and  wife,  father  and  mother,  preacher,  teacher  and  home 
maker,  may  be  and  do  with  the  family  especially  committed  to  their  keep- 
ing and  with  others  who  have  been  born  into  less  favorable  conditions. 
The  summons  came  June  4th  in  the  home  of  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Edward 
Gulick,  at  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Mrs.  J.  O.  Means,  widow  of  Dr.  John  O.  Means,  formerly  secretary  of 
the  American  Board,  and  herself  for  many  years  one  of  the  corresponding 

secretaries  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  entered 
Mnu  J.  O.  Means.    ^^^^  ^^^  heavenly  life,  June  12th,  after  a  very  brief 

illness,  at  the  home  of  her  brother.  Dr.  E.  E.  Strong,  at  Auburndale. 
This  announcement  will  carry  sorrow  to  many  who  have  been  blessed  by 
the  prayers  and  quiet  ministries  of  this  devoted  servant  of  God.  A  further 
sketch  of  Mrs.  Means'  life  will  appear  in  the  August  Like  and  Light. 

THE  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  BOARD 

Rkceitts  from  April  18  to  May   18,  1012  • 
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BRILF  DAYS  IN  CHINA 

BY   KATE   G.    LAMSON 
STREET    SCENES    IN   FOOCIIOW 

IN'T  it  laughable  that  you  want  to  see  such  things?"  So  said  the 
coolies  who  were  waiting  with  sedan  chairs  to  take  us  and  our  mis- 
ary  escort  through  the  crowded  streets  of  Foochow.  We  wished  to 
:  the  churches  of  our  order,  the  various  places  of  meeting  for  day  and 
day  schools,  to  call  on  Pastor  Ding  and  his  family,  to  see  the  time- 
Dred   Chinese  examination  halls  and  some  temples.     The  joke  was  so 

to  the  coolies  that  it  put  them  in  a  good  humor  for  the  entire  expedi- 
,  a  feat  in  itself  quite  worthy  of  accomplishment  at  the  outset  of  such 
y  as  lay  before  us.  To  speak  of  crowded  streets  gives  small  idea  of 
lifHculties  of  transit  through  a  Chinese  city.  Imagine  yourself  in  the 
ow  alleys  with  which  our  American  cities  abound,  line  both  sides 
1  open  stalls  where  all  manner  of  goods  are  exposed  for  sale  on  stands 
1  projecting  considerably  into  the  street,  fill  the  small  space  between 
Dpposite  walls  with   a  dense,  constantly  moving  throng  of.  passers-by 

from  poles  on  the  shoulders  of  those  passers  hang  every  conceivable 
I  of  burden  from  water  buckets  to  sedan  chairs  and  coffins,  and  you. 

have  an  approximate  conception  of  the  chief  thoroughfares  in  the 
?s  of  old  China.  Novel  sights  and  sounds  are  on  every  side.  The 
e  shifts  perpetually  but  the  interest  never  flags.  Our  bearers  have 
culty  in  steering  our  chairs  with  their  long  poles  around  the  sharp 
ers.  We  wonder  how  the  heads  of  pedestrians  escape  blows.  Food 
eing  cooked  on  coals  by  the  wayside.  Some  of  it  looks  very  appe- 
ig,  and  cakes  frying^  in  hot  fat  are  taking  on  a  rich  brown.  Other 
ds  are  enigmatical.  We  turn  away  with  the  question  of  their  identity 
iswered  and  with  no  desire  to  investigate.  Here  are  baskets  of  flowers 
take  one  breathe  deep  with  delight  and  to  tempt  the  Chinese  equiva- 

of  pennies  from  our  pockets.  Such  a  very  little  money  will  buy  a 
:h  of  fresia  large  enough  to  fill  both  hands,  or  sprays  of  early  fruit 
soms  or  Chinese  lilies.  A  man  comes  quickly  toward  us  holding  a 
t  bunch  of  something  mysterious  in  his  hand.  As  he  passes  we  dis- 
r  that  he  has  half  a  dozen   live  hens  with   feet  tied  tightly  together 

heads  hanging  helplessly  down.  We  pass  under  the  shadow  of  the 
te  Pagoda,  by  its  attendant  temple,  and  up  onto  the  hill  behind  the 
iion  compound.  From  there  a  fine  view  of  the  city  may  be  had,  and 
ook  right  down  upon   the   desolated   Manchu  quarter,  stormed   from 
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this  height  and  bumed  by  the  revolutionists  in  the  short,  sharp  battle  of 
last  November,  It  wac  an  anxious  night  for  those  in  the  American  Board 
compound  which  lay  almost  in  line  of  the  bombardment,  and  traces  of 
the  work  of  shot  and  shell  were  pointed  out  to  us.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit  the  flag  of  the  new  Republic  was  floatingover  all  as  though  no  other 


had  ever  been  there,  yet  those  of  most  experience  and  wisdom  were  sayl|| 
with  serious  faces  that  the  end  is  not  yet  and  no  one  can  tell  when  or 
what  it  will  be. 


Down  the  hill  on  the  other  side  we  found  the  home  of  Pastor  Ding,  for 
iiijiny  years  the  faithful  servant  of  the  God  of  righteousness  and  peace. 
Ill  the  sunset  of  their  lives  he  and  his  wife  still  bless  the  community  with 
their  work  and  influence.  We  wondered  whether  we  were  in  China  or 
America  as  the  de;ir  old  lady  told  of  her  work  in  the  missionary  society, 
and  for  how  long  a  period  of  yeiirs  it  h;id  fallen  to  her  to  collect  the 
money.  "I  can't  get  anybody  else  to  do  that. "  she  snid,  "when  it  is 
lime  for  the  money  to  be  gathered  in  I  have  to  go  and  do  it  myself." 
Sjie  sent  her  greetings  and  lier  gratitude  to  the  women  of  America  who 
fi)r  so  limg  liave  had  compassion  for  Christ's  sake  upon  the  women  of 
China  antl  begged  tlitm  to  be  not  weary  in  wt II -doing. 
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MISSION  CHAPBLS   * 

Ttom  one  preaching  place  to  another  wc  went,  just  to  see  where  our 
igregations  meet,  where  the  Sunday  schoois  gather  and  where  the  day 
ools  are  held.  It  made  one's  heart  swell  to  think  at  how  many  points 
world's  Redeemer  is  being  made  Icnown,  through  how  many  channels 


influence  of  his  saving  grace  flows  out  to  meet  the  vast  needs  of  these 
m  the  land  of  Sinim.  The  private  home  of  a  Mandarin  lady  was 
iwn  us,  which  is  opened  every  Sunday  for  Christian  worship  and 
wded  with  an  eager,  attentive  audience. 


?rom  such  scenes  we  went  to  one  of  Foochow's  greatest  temples  erected 
1  maintained  in  honor  of  the  governing  deity  of  the  city.  Grotesque 
jres  were  painted  on  gates  and  widks,  hideous  iniages  iulornc<l  the 
crior       The  hall  where  the  god    is  supposed  to  dwell  looks  out  upon  a 
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theatre  where  plays  are  acted  from  time  to  time  to  divert  and  amuse  the 
deity.  Some  worshipers  were  bringing  offerings  of  food  and  some  were 
tossing  the  sticks  which  as  they  fall  bring  favorable  answers  or  the 
reverse  to  the  petition  of  the  suppliant.  Later  we  passed  a  Taoist 
temple.  It  was  open  and  service  was  being  held  for  one  who  had  recently 
died.  For  seven  times  every  seventh  day  the  service  must  be  conducted, 
and  until  this  is  completed  burial  cannot  take  place.  A  bell  was  being 
rung  to  call  the  attention  of  the  gods,  paper  chests  containing  paper 
clothing,  food  and  money  were  there  ready  to  be  burned  for  the  use  of 
the  deceased.  The  priests  were  engaged'  in  mummeries  which  were  not 
interrupted  by  their  evident  amusement  over  the  strangers  who  had 
stepped  in  to  look  on  for  a  few  moments.  Sick  at  heart  we  turned  away 
and  went  on  a  few  rods  further  to  a  Confucian  temple.  Simple,  g^and 
and  solitary  it  stands,  with  nothing  revolting  to  meet  the  eye,  but  much 
that  is  uplifting  in  architecture  and  decoration.  Worship  is  only  con- 
ducted here  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  grass  was  growing  rank  betwecttjj 
the  paving  stones  of  the  court.  Our  guide  told  us  they  did  not  ki 
whether  the  new  government  would  keep  up  this  form  of  worship  or 
the  question  had  yet  to  come  up  before  the  Parliament. 


TIIK    PLAGUE    OF    LEPROSY 


A  young  lad  with  keys  to  open  the  building  followed  us  about.    A 
on  his  forehead  and  check  attracted  the  keen  eye  of  our  missionaxy  ptij 
sician  who   accompanied   us,    and    drawing  the    boy   into  the   light  1 
stooped  to  look  closely.     There  was  a  moment  or  two  of  careful  examiii 
tion  in  silence  and  then  turning  to  us  he  gave  his  verdict,  brief  and 
prehensive, — **rcd  leprosy."     Alas  for  suffering  humanity  in  the  Oru 
How   well    we    can    realize   now  the   scene  when  the  sick  w^th   divert' 
diseases  crowded  around  the  Great  Physician. 

The  examination  halls,  type  of  the  old  China  that  falls  in  a  night  to 
give  place  to  the  new,  we  found  full  of  interest  in  their  decay.  Large 
numbers  of  these  rows  of  tiny  cells  remain,  a  refuge  for  rats  and  bats 
instead  of  for  the  ambitious  students  who  used  to  occupy  them  at  stated 
seasons  in  the  year,  but  still  more  of  them  have  fallen,  the  bricks  of  which 
they  were  built  being  used  for  the  new  Parliament  building  which  is 
nearinj^:  completion  close  by.  Shall  new  lives  grow  out  of  the  dead 
systems  now  being  done  away  with?  Shall  those  lives  be  moulded  for 
Christian  service,  for  heroic  devotion  to  duty,  for  the  highest  principle, 
or  shall  they  be  shaped  for  the  worship  of  the  gods  of  this  world,  ambition. 
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wealth,  indulgence,  greed?  The  answer  lies  with  the  Christian  world  to 
a  great  extent. 

The  revolution  had  played  havoc  temporarily  with  our  girls'  hoarding 
schools.  The  Foochow  Girls'  College  at  Ponasaiig  had  been  closed  since 
November.  For  a  time  United  .States  marines  were  set  to  guard  the 
premises.     At  the  time  of  our  visit  it  was  hoped   that  within  two  weeks 


conditions  would  be  Nudiciently  undisturbed  to  permit  reopening.  It  was 
a  satisfaction  to  examine  the  buildings  where  everything  is  ready  for  a 
large  work  if  only  a  sufHcient  staff  of  missionary  ladies  can  be  supplied. 
Teachers  who  fill  positions  in  the  United  States,  coveted  by  many 
aspirants,  can  hardly  realize  what  it  would  be  to  labor  in  a  tiolil  where 
each  one  must  count  (or  a  dozen  iit  least,  and  where  the  work  is  to  help 
in  shaping  the  womanhoo<l  of  a  desperately  struggling  and  surely  rising 
nation.  A  site  awaits  the  new  Woman's  Hospital  and  money  is  in  h.-ind 
for  the  building,  but  nothing  can  he  done  until   the  physician  who  is  to 
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take  on  Dr.  Woodhull's  arduous  labors  is  found  and  at  hand  to  direct  the 
work  of  construction.  The  doctors  at  home  who  struggle  to  build  up  a 
practice  can  have  little  conception  of  what  it  would  be  to  have  suffering 
womanhood  in  its  direst  need  crowding  around  them  clamoring  for  the 
help  their  own  people  know  not  how  to  give.  If  the  teachers  knew  and 
if  the  doctors  knew  they  would  turn  toward  China  with  a  longing  to  be 
there.  But  let  no  one  think  any  other  motive  than  the  constraining  love 
of  the  Christ  whose  life  was  poured  out  for  others  will  enable  her  to  meet 
the  rigorous  demands  of  such  a  career.  Fearless,  consecrated  Christianity 
is  the  great  need  of  China  to-day,  and  she  is  looking  for  it  first  of  all  in 
the  Christian  missionary  to  whom  she  turns  continually  for  guidance, 
advice,  help,  sympathy. 

THE   CALL    FROM    DIONG-LOII 

It  was  our  privilege  to  spend  two  days  in  the  southern  part  of  our 
Foochow  Mission  at  Diong-loh,  where  is  located  Abbie  B.  Child  Memo- 
rial School.  That  station  is  beautiful  for  situation.  The  hills  compass 
it  about  and  the  River  Min  unites  with  the  incoming  waters  of  the  China 
vSea  to  make  a  broad  basin  at  Pagoda  Anchorage,  f\\Q  miles  away.  The 
hills  were  aglow  with  wil(^  lilac  when  we  visited  Diong-loh.  It  seemed 
like  the  fair  flower  of  Christian  girlhood  that  we  are  causing  to  grow  and 
blossom  in  that-r^bil  so  exclusively  ours  to  cultivate.  A  fine  site  has  been 
secured  in  theicity,  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  our  mi^onary  work, 
and  to  this. the  school  is  now  to  be  removed.  This  school*  like  that  at 
Ponasang  i25  temporarily  disbanded  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
country,  so- the  time  is  favorable  for  the  change  to  be  made.  A  great 
day  lies  just  before  this  institution,  it  is  so  needed  in  this  lower  Min  region, 
and  its  opportunities  are  so  boundless.  One  brave  woman,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Perkins,  has  been  standing  at  this  post  for  several  years  during  which 
other  workers  have  come  and  gone.  The  call  for  recruits  rings  loud  ami 
clear  from  Diong-loh.  Evangelistic,  educational,  medical  work,  all  is 
waiting  to  be  done,  and  done  by  us  for,  by  mutual  agreement,  other 
agencies  are  leaving  that  field  to  us. 

In  three  weeks  spent  in  China  we  had  glimpses  of  Hongkong,  Canton, 
Swatow,  Amoy,  Foochow  and  ^Shanghai.  At  some  of  these  places  the 
work  visited  was  that  of  other  Boards.  One  impression  was  made  upon 
us  at  every  point,  that  of  the  importance  of  the  present  moment  for  China. 
Let  us  study  to  know  the  will  of  (jod  for  us  in  connection  with  the  regen- 
eration of  this  great  country,  so  powerful  in  its  possibilities  for  both  g^ood 
and  evil,  and  may  it  become  indeed  Immanuers  land. 
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THL  ART  OF  BLING  A  MISSIONARY 

BY    GERTRUDE    HARRIS 

Miss  Harris  sailed  for  Ahmednagar  in  1910,  and  though  not  written  for  pub- 
lication this  story  of  her  first  months  in  India  is  of  deep  interest. 

In  the  days  of  newspapers,  books,  and  the  ''universal  failing  of 
travel,"  what  is  there  about  any  country  that  is  not  known  seven  times 
over?  India  is  now  included  in  the  principal  highways  ot  travel,  and  it 
would  be  difiicult  to  imagine  a  more  wonderful  narrative  than  is  the 
average  ''first  impressions"  of  the  Jasmine  Isle.  An  excellent  way  to 
test  these  first  impressions  is  to  remain  in  India  until  one  can  compare 
them  with  facts,  then  the  thing  that  impresses  him  most  is  that  he  knows 
nothing  about  India. 

Those  who  have  allowed  their  attention  to  be  drawn  from  the  scenes  of 
wars  and  the  rumors  of  wars  have  read  of  the  victories  of  peace  thai 
India  is  winning.  They  know  that  her  King  Emperor  on  some  occasions 
rode  unaccompanied  through  the  streets,  and  that  whpn  thronged  at  rail- 
way stations,  he  ordered  his  guards  to  allow  the  eager  crowds  to  come 
near  and  see  him.  It  is  diBicult  to  realize  what  it  has  meant  to  the 
masses  of  India  to  see  their  King  Emperor  face  to  face,  and  to  feel  that 
he  is  a  real  and  not  an  imaginary  being  in  the  dim  distance,  who  has  no 
special  interest  beyond  that  of  the  title  of  Emperor.  It  has  cost  some- 
thing in  a  monetary  way  to  be  sure  but  it  is  worth  much  in  the  days  of 
revolution  and  unrest  to  feel  that  king  and  people  as  nearly  as  possible 
are  one, — a  condition  of  prime  importance  for  a  country  that  is  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  govern  itself.  One  of  India's  own  statesmen  in  an  address  at  the 
National  Congress  on  this  subject  said,  "Considet*  where  we  stand  in  the 
scale  of  civilization,  when  we  have  only  four  women  and  eighteen  men 
per  thousand  who  are  literate;  when  there  are  millions  of  our  countrymen 
whom  we  look  upon  as  'untouchables' ;  when  we  have  about  a  hundred 
thousand  widows  of  less  than  five  years,  and  caste  rules  still  forbid  sea 
voyage,  and  Mr.  Basu's  Special  Marriage  Bill  is  condemned  as  a  dan- 
g-erous  innovation;  when  many  Hindus  do  not  suflliciently  realize  the  fact 
that  there  are  sixty-five  million  Mohammedans  whose  interest  and  feelings 
have  to  be  cared  for,  and  the  Mohammedans  are  equally  oblivious  of  the 
interests  and  feelings  of  two  hundred  «ind  forty  million  Hindus;  when  this 
is  the  condition  to  which  we  have  been  brought  by  centuries  of  decay  and 
degradation,  to  talk  of  a  national  government  for  India  to-day  is  to  make 
ourselves  the  laughing  stock  of  the  civilized  world.     Agitate  for  political 
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rights  by  all  means,  but  do  not  forget  that  the  true  salvation  of  India  lies 
in  the  amelioration  of  its  social  and  moral  conditions!" 

Four  literate  women  in  a  thousand!  One  impression  that  does  not 
fade  in  the  light  of  facts  is  woman's  condition  in  India.  The  status  of 
women  has  for  thousands  of  years  been  the  tide  gauge  of  civilization, 
says  J.  E.  Gibbard.  Women  are  India's  burden  bearers.  Wl.^rever  any 
building  or  public  work  of  any  character  is  being  done,  women  carry  the 
stone  and  dirt  in  vessels  upon  their  heads.  Women  with  bundles  of  grass 
or  wood  more  than  half  their  own  height  on  their  heads  and  a  baby 
strapped  to  the  back  are  a  most  common  everyday  sight.  Yet  this  is  not 
her  great  misfortune.  That  is  her  position  in  the  home.  Everyone  has 
read  that  the  wife  and  daughters  do  not  eat  with  the  husband  and  sons, 
but  serve  them  and  eat  afterwards;  that  a  girl  is  not  welcomed  at  birth 
and  is  taught  from  her  childhood  to  serve  her  brothers;  but  seeing  these 
things  makes  a  different  impression  upon  one.  This  is  a  land  where 
women  enjoy  the  right  of  franchise!  Woman  has  a  sphere  in  life  com- 
pared with  which  the  right  of  franchise  is  but  a  shadow,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  which  franchise  will  never  give  her  nor  aid  her  in  keeping. 
Hindu  laws  relating  to  marriage,  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
are  not  changed  and  are  beyond  women's  control. 

It  is  not  easy  for  those  across  the  seas  to  realize  the  meaning  of  ** there 
are  millions  of  our  countrymen  whom  we  look  upon  as  untouchables."  I 
was  talking  to  a  Brahman  (the  highest  caste)  upon  the  subject  of  caste. 
He  is  quite  advanced  in  his  ideas  compared  with  many  Brahmans  of  his 
city.  He  said,  *' according  to  my  religion  I  could  not  teach  school  for  I 
must  there  touch  children  of  lower  caste  and  that  means  defilement.  I 
also  could  not  take  food  and  water  from  any  except  a  Brahman,  nor  eat 
with  Europeans  nor  take  European  food.  I  know  that  there  is  no  moral 
or  spiritual  value  in  idol  worship  and  in  observing  the  endless  ceremonies 
incumbent  upon  a  true  Brahman.  However,  those  of  my  own  household 
adhere  strictly  to  such  things,  and  if  I  did  not  do,  for  custom's  sake,  many 
things  that  mean  nothing  to  me  at  all,  my  family  would  be  degraded  in 
the  eyes  of  society  and  my  daughter  could  not  marry, — a  thing  we  look 
upon  as  a  disgrace.  However,  when  Europeans  call  upon  them  they  greet 
them  and  shake  hands  with  them,  but  bathe  and  change  their  clothing 
after  the  guests  are  gone."  Perhaps  to  those  afar  his  arguments  do  not 
have  much  weight,  but  I  have  been  here  long  enough  to  understand  his 
position.  If  he  were  to  become  a  Christian  out  and  out  he  would  be 
forced  to  leave  his  friends  and  his  wife  would  leave  him, — a  situation  not 
easily  understood  by  us. 
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As  tangled  a  web  as  is  that  of  the  caste  system  of  India  is  its  pantheon 
of  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  millions  of  gods.  I  cannot  repress  an 
inward  feeling  of  disgust  as  well  as  pity  when  I  see  educated  and  unedu- 
cated, Brahman  and  sweeper,  bowing  to  a  hideous  idol.  Long  before 
day  I  hear  the  Mohammedan  saying  his  prayer  at  the  mosque,  which 
sounds  more  like  a  cry  of  despair  than  it  does  like  a  prayer.  From  my 
window  I  can  see  four  Hindu  temples,  and  about -daybreak  the  worshipers 
begin  one  after  another  to  clasp  their  hands  and  shout  at  the  idol  to  wake 
him  up  and  get  his  attention.  Nor  does  one  become  accustomed  to  this 
form  of  worship  when  he  knows  what  is  connected  with  it.  What  effect 
does  education  have  upon  this  worship? — for  education  is  as  powerful  a 
factor  in  India  as  commercialism  is  in  the  United  States.  I  know  of  a 
temple  where  there  are  priests  who  are  graduates  of  a  Bombay  college. 
Education  is  the  password  in  India  and  yet  India  through  its  wisdom  does 
not  know  God.  Education  alone  is  powerless  before  a  custom  that  is  the 
warp  and  woof  of  a  people.  However,  day  is  breaking  in  India,  one  of 
the  surest  signs  of  which  is  the  provision  made  for  education  of  Indian 
women. 

I  wish  I  could  take  you  with  me  into  the  homes  of  this  city,  not  for 
curiosity's  sake,  but  that  you  might  come  into  contact  with  the  people  at 
the  citadel.  Dismiss  from  your  minds  all  ideas  of  a  modern  city  with 
paved  streets,  sidewalks,  and  that  American  novelty,  skyscrapers.  The 
first  thing  you  notice  as  you  approach  the  city  is  the  high  wall.  We 
enter  it  through  a  gate  and  notice  that  .the  streets  or  lanes,  as  they  are 
called,  have  no  particular  direction.  The  houses  for  the  most  part  are 
made  of  mud  and  are  of  one  story,  except  an  occasional  bne  of  some  pre- 
tense of  two  stories.  In  many  streets  there  is  not  room  enough  for  two 
tongas  to  pass.  As  we  drive  through  the  bazaar  we  see  the  shopkeepers 
leisurely  sitting  on  the  floor  as  are  the  shimpies  (tailors)  also.  It  is  ?i\Q 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  as  we  pass  the  schoolhouse  the  children  have 
just  been  dismissed  for  the  day.  We  are  surrounded  by  dozens  of  children 
whose  brown  faces  are  turned  toward  us  and  we  look  down  into  a  sea  of 
brown  eyes.  We  pass  the  potter  at  his  wheel  and  see  a  picture  of  Jere- 
miah's object  lesson.  A  little  distance  ahead  we  notice  a  woman  stand- 
ing at  the  door  smiling.  The  Bible  women  have  called  upon  her  before 
and  she  asks  us  to  come  in  now.  We  enter  a  court  about  sixteen  by 
twenty  feet.  On  the  left  of  the  door  is  the  horse  in  its  stall  munching 
sugar-cane  stalks ;  in  another  corner  in  a  kennel  is  a  not  over  friendly 
dog.     At  the  end  of  this  court  is  the  house  proper — one  room  where  the 
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family  eat  and  sleep.  A  plain  piece  of  carpet  is  spread  upon  the  g^und 
and  the  guests  asked  to  sit  upon  it,  while  the  family  and  friends  sit  on  the 
ground.  To  a  group  of  anywhere  from  twenty  to  thirty  people, — women, 
children,  and  men — who  are  just  outside  of  the  main  group, — we  sing 
Marathi  hymns,  then  the  Bible  woman  tells  a  story.  From  time  to  time 
^others  join  the  audience, — women  with  vessels  of  water  which  they  take 
from  the  head  and  rest  While  listening.  This  is  the  way  the  seed  is  sown. 
In  another  house  a  woman  is  spinning  the  silk  or  weaving  cloth.  We 
also  see  a  woman  making  bricks,  four  hundred  an  hour.  In  a  rich 
weaver's  home  the  guests  are  given  chairs  to  sit  upon,  but  the  family  sit 
on  the  floor.  In  many  homes  a  room  is  reserved  for  the  god — a  stone 
bull,  elephant,  or  a  crude  and  repulsive  figure  of  a  man.  On  our  way 
out  of  the  city, — the  missionaries'  bungalows  are  outside  the  city, — we 
meet  the  gavali  or  milkman  with  his  cattle,  for  it  is  evening.  We  do 
not  think  of  a  singing  milkmaid  when  we  look  at  that  homely  beast — the 
buffalo — with  its  agate  eyes  and  long  horns.  The  dogs  one  sees  are 
hungry,  maltreated  homely  beasts.  We  also  see  many  little  donkeys  with 
bundles  of  wood  on  their  backs. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  of  everything  of  interest.  Even  the  everyday 
things  of  household  life  would  be  interesting.  It  may  be  imagined  that 
it  is  almost  like  being  in  fairy  land  to  live  where  all  the  housework  is 
done  by  servants.  After  a  year's  experience  I  say  unto  you  *'nay."  You 
would  think  it  was  a  most  earthly  real  world  if  you  had  to  tell  a  servant 
how  to  do  a  thing  a  hundred  tidies,  and  then  find  it  done  the  opposite 
way.  I  have  imagined  that  I  possessed  a  rather  fair  amount  of  patience 
but  on  trying  occasions  have  found  myself  holding  the  reins  with  the  grip 
of  a  Roman  charioteer.  Many  times  I  have  been  eager  to  do  the  work 
myself,  but  that  is  not  possible  here  in  India  even  if  we  had  the  time. 
There  are  many  things  also  to  which  we  must  become,  shall  I  say, 
^'immune"?  Before  coming  to  India  we  may  know  ever  so  much  about 
some  of  the  sights  we  are  to  see,  yet  one  is  shock.ed  many  a  time  at  what 
the  native  person  does  from  habit  without  a  qualm, — another  result  of 
idolatry.      Hut  there  are  many,  many  things  to  admire  in  this  people. 

Just  now  I  am  teaching  the  graduating  class  in  the  Anglo- Vernacular 
Girls'  School  the  Book  of  Acts,  and  what  a  delight  it  is!  I  challenge 
you  to  come  here  and  live  among  this  people  and  not  love  them.  These 
are  Christian  girls  of  course  and  they  have  two  or  three  generations  of 
Christian  inheritance.  One  of  the  most  interesting  things  you  can 
imagine  is  to  note  the  difference  between  Christians  and  non-Christians. 
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They  have  a  higher  idea  of  life  and  a  truer  knowledge  of  sin.  I  can 
better  understand  now  why  the  prophets  of  Israel  hated  idolatry  with  all 
their  being.  It  is  a  fine  theory  to  say  that  people  by  worshiping  nature 
come  to  know  nature's  God.  Ask  intelligent  Christians  what  idea  they 
had  of  God  while  they  were  idolators.  and  they  will  tell  you  they  had  no 
idea  whatever  of  a  spiritual  God  and  that  when  God  was  mentioned  the 
picture  of  the.  idol  always  came  into  the  mind.  India  has  not  reached 
God  that  way,  although  for  centuries  she  has  been  in  some  respects  sin- 
cerely worshiping. 

Can  you  imagine  a  Hindu  attending  a  Christian  entertainment?  Can 
you  imagine  that  those  who  live  where  snow  never  falls,  in  this  section 
it  does  not,  and  where  there  is  not  a  suggestion  of  Christmas,  except  what 
they  make  for  themselves,  having  a  real  Christmas?  It  is  really  possible. 
Miss  Moran  from  Nellore  spent  ten  days  with  me  in  Ahmednagar. 
Christmas  morning  before  daybreak  some  high  school  boys  c&me  to  our 
bungalow  and  sang  carols.  While  it  was  yet  dark  the  nurses  from  the 
hospital  also  sang  carols  for  us.  Miss  Moran  and  I  trimmed  the  tree  and 
put  the  sweets  in  bags.  That  afternoon  more  than  two  hundred  people, 
former  patients  and  friends,  came.  They  listened  to  that  sweet  Old  Story 
and  the  explanation  of  it  by  the  Bible  women.  Dr.  Stephenson  and  Miss 
Johnson  saw  some  of  the  fruits  of  their  labors  and  surely  had  reason  to 
rejoice.  The  happiest  part  of  the  day  for  us  was  not  when  we  found  our 
stockings  filled  in  the  morning,  but  when  we  gave  the  sweets  to  the 
women  and  children,  and  each  child  a  picture  book. 

Besides  a  new  missionary's  regular,  everyday  unending  work,  there  is 
that  bete  noire  known  in  common  parlance  as  the  study  of  the  language. 
I  have  charge  of  the  vernacular  school  for  girls  in  which  there  are  eight 
Indian  teachers,  ?is^  women  and  three  men.  This  position  was  given 
me  because  of  a  vacancy  caused  by  a  furlough,  and  I  shall  probably  keep 
it  a  year  or  a. little  more.  It  is  an  excellent  way  to  become  initiated  into 
Indian  life,  a  knowledge  that  will  be  a  most  valuable  asset  in  my  Bible 
school  If  anyone  imagines  that  getting  into  an  Oriental's  mind  and 
seeing  from  his  standpoint  is  a  small  undertaking,  let  him  disabuse  him- 
self of  that  fallacy.  Oh,  if  I  could  just  get  into  that  brown  skin  for  a 
day  at  least  and  see  from  his  standpoint!  Often  when  I  am  teaching  I 
w^onder  who  has  the  most  to  learn,  the  pupil  who  comes  to  be  taught  or 
the  one  who  desires  to  learn  how  to  teach  him.  In  other  words,  instead 
of  trying  to  cut  the  Oriental  mind  to  fit  Occidental  pattern,  I  am  trying  to 
learn  to  adjust  Occidental  methods  to  Eastern  minds.     Otherwise   there 
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will  be  some  ludicrous  misfits.  Some  one  asked  me  in  America  whether 
I  intended  to  adopt  the  dress  of  Indian  women!  That  would  not  be  as 
ridiculous  as  trying  to  make  this  people  see  from  our  viewpoint.  How- 
ever, the  Indian  women  may  almost  be  envied  in  the  matter  of  dress.  To 
those  of  us  who  have  no  precious  hours  to  spend  planning  our  wardrobe, 
the  simple  dress  of  Indian  women  is  an  object  of  envy.  I  never  saw 
more  graceful  women  than  are  some  of  the  Parsi  "women.  Of  course,  I 
do  not  for  a  minute  want  to  exchange  my  own  for  their  style  and  would  be 
very  sorry  to  have  them  change  theirs  for  mine. 

If  you  would  like  the  experience  of  being  made  over  again,  a  mission- 
ary's life  would  suit  you ;  never  mind  about  the  process,  the  sawing, 
hammering,  and  planing  that  is  involved,  but  see  that  you  smile  as  long 
as  the  sunshines!  Then  you  might  forget  all  about  the  experiences  of  the 
day  while  attuning  your  ear  to  the  Oriental  music  whose  charms  soothe 
the  breasts  of  some  people  until  the  wee  morning  hours. 

The  Monk  of  San  Marco  at  Florence,  Fra  Angelico,  lived  only  to  paint 
ftis  religion.  '*He  would  not  consider  any  subject  but  a  sacred  one,  and 
having  selected  his  subject  he  knelt  in  prayer  that  the  God  who  gave  his 
spirit  of  old  to  Be/aleel,  the  son  of  Uri,  that  he  might  have  wisdom  in 
all  manner  of  cunning  workmanship  ih  gold  and  silver,  might  graciously 
give  that  same  spirit  unto  him  that  he  might  paint  to  the  glory  of  God. 
Working  in  that  spirit  he  achieved  that  which  still  speaks  to  men." 
Working  in  that  spirit  may  one  of  humbler  attainments  paint  the  picture 
of  the  Man  of  Galilee  on  the  hearts  of  men  and  women! 


3ttnioiQr^or^ 


A  CONFLRLNCL  OF  YOUNG  PLOPLE'5  LLADLRS 

On  May  28th  and  29th  there  met  in  Boston  the  first  conference  of 
Branch  Junior  Secretaries  ever  held  independently  of  the  annual  meeting. 
Its  three  sessions  were  marked  by  an  almost  complete  representation  of 
the  Board's  twenty-three  Branches,  and  by  a  spirit  of  earnest  seeking  after 
wise  plans  and  thoroue^h  preparation  for  an  advance  movement  in  our 
work   among  young   people   next  winter.     Although   all   its   discussions 
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would  be  rich  in  suggestion  to  the  local  leader,  attention  must  here  be 
directed  to  the  more  important  of  its  ambitions  and  plans. 

This  coming  year  the  work  of  the  Junior  Department  will  be  char- 
acterized by  that  co-operation  between  secretaries  and  that  definiteness  of 
aim  which  are  essential  to  any  progressive  and  efficient  organization.  If 
helpful  suggestions  are  to  pass  from  one  leader  to  another,  and  from  one 
Branch  to  another,  if  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Woman's  Board  is  to  be 
strengthened  amon^  the  members  of  our  societies,  if  the  department  is  to 
develop  along  those  lines  and  in  those  localities  where  it  is  weak,  if  it  is 
wisely  to  prepare  remedies  for  existing  diseases,  and  to  advance  boldly 
with  the  far-seeing,  constructive  measures  year  by  year,  a  greater  sense 
of  unity  in  work  and  of  interdependence  must  be  cultivated.  This  must  be 
brought  about  both  between  the  Board  Secretary  and  the  Branch  Secretaries, 
and  between  each  Branch  Secretary  and  her  local  leaders.  There  is  great 
inspiration  and  great  strength  to  be  secured  in  ** working  together." 
Surely  God  desires  that  our  work  be  marked  by  that  greater  power.  Do 
you  know  the  others  who  are  doing  your  kind  of  work  in  your  Branch.? 
Are  you  '*alive"  to  the  Branch  Secretary?  She  does  not  wish  your 
reports  alone,  she  desires  to  know  you  and  your  society.  Unless  you  are 
responsive  her  work  is  crippled  by  ignorance  of  conditions  and  your  own 
is  made  more  difficult  and  less  resourceful.  Your  secretary  will  try  again 
this  year  to  know  you.     Will  you  try  to  know  her.? 

The  conference  sought  carefully  to  define  the  task  with  which  its  secre- 
taries are  intruj?ted  and  the  ideal  which  should  be  ever  before  them.  It 
also  mapped  out  definite  work  to  be  accomplished  during  the  next  year. 
Why  should  we  enter  the  Sunday-school  field?  how  much  and  what  have 
we  done  in  that  field  hitherto?  have  our  work  and  methods  proved 
effective?  how  can  we  increase  the  one  and  better  the  other?  These  are 
the  kind  of  questions  the  delegates  asked  themselves.  They  indicate  the 
scrutiny  directed  upon  each  line  of  Junior  activity.  Would  your  local 
work  be  enlivened  and  reinforced  by  such  an  examination?  would  your 
accomplishment  be  greater  if  in  its  light  you  set  a  new  goal  and  sought 
fresh  strength  for  reaching  it? 

As  a  result  of  this  method  in  the  conference,  secretaries  will  for  a  year 
concentrate  their  energies  in  the  Sunday  school  upon  urging  our  Primary 
and  Junior  Superintendents  to  put  missionary  education  into  their  pro- 
grams and  supplying  them  with  material  to  this  end;  in  our  Mission  Band 
and  Junior  Endeavor  work  upon  devising  and  furthering  new  means  of 
•^backing  up"  local  leaders,  such  as  visiting,  conference,  rallies,  bureaus 
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of  exchange,  etc. ;  in  our  Christian  Endeavor  field  upon  presenting  a 
more  varied  appeal  sent  from  the  Branch  instead  of  from  the  Board,  and 
in  the  fall  of  the  year;  in  our  Junior  Auxiliaries  upon  stimulating  more 
serious  and  systematic  programs;  and  in  our  Cradle  Roll  on  bringing 
about  co-operation  with  existing  Sunday-school  Cradle  Rolls.  As  a  help 
in  these  efforts,  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  desirability  of  having  every 
Woman's  Auxiliary  appoint  a  Junior  Committee  to  serve  as  a  link 
between  the  Junior  Secretary  and  each  local  church. 

Does  our  task,  even  w4ien  thus  restricted,  seem  overwhelming?  Never- 
theless we,  and  you,  approach  it  commissioned — **As  the  Father  hath 
sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you," — and  with  the  assurance  of  sufficient  power, 
for  **They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength  .  .  .  they 
shall  walk  and  not  be  wcarv.  *' 

M.    P. 


m^ 
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The  treasurer  of  the  W.  B.  M.  P.,  Miss  Henrietta  F.  Brewer,  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  has 
eniharked  upon  a  prolonged  tour  of  the  Orient,  involving  an  ahsence  from  home  of 
two  years. 

Miss  Brewer  writes  May  8th  en  route  to  Japan:  *'We  are  promised  lunch 
in  Yokohama  Friday,  and  shall  be  more  than  delighted  to  end  our  journey 

Miss  Brewer's    ^^y  sea  for  the  present,  even  though  we  have  lost  one  day 

Toar.  out  here  in  the  Pacific  and  are  beating  our  sailing  time  by 

another.     The  way  has  seemed  long  and  we  have  not  been  as  comfortable 

as  we  sometimes  are  on  shipboard.     It  is  cold  and  foggy,  and  we  are  glad 

there  are  no  icebergs  on  our  route. 

**I  had  a  card  at  Honolulu  from  Miss  Hill  saying,  ^Banzai!  To  think 
you  are  really  coming!  Miss  Denton  and  I  can  hardly  wait.*  And  all 
the  T»»P*»nese  on  board  say,  *You  know  Miss  Denton?  Then  you  will 
have  a  verv  nice  time.* 

**I  shall  be  in  time  for  the  missionary  meeting  at  Arima  the  last  of 
May,  and  we  shall  put  in  the  time  between  our  landing  and  that  date,  in 
Tokyo  and  Nikko,  going  to  Kyoto  for  a  longer  stay  after  that.'* 

During  the  treasurer's  absence,  her  work  will  be  carried  on  by  her 
a])le  assistant,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Ferrier,  271(1   Hillegas  Street,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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California  has   its   Northfield,    up   amon^  the  great   redwoods,   seven 

miles  from  Santa  Cruz.     There  the  Federate  School  of  Missions,  repre- 

Summer  School  at     senting   seven  denominations,   will    hold    its    summer 

Mount  Hennon.      school,  from  July  19th  to  29th.     Mrs.  D.  M.  Wells  and 

Mrs.  Alice  Coleman  will  conduct  the  study  classes  in  the  new  text-books. 
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JAML5.  THE  MODERN  APOSTLE 

Far  out   on    the  battle    line,   on  the    great   trunk    road   that  connects 

Hankow,  the  center  of  the  revolution  in  China,  with  Peking  the  capital, 

lies  Paoting-fu,  a  large  and  important  city,  coming  into  great  prominence 

as  a  center  of  the  railroad,  which  is  already  projecting  these.bands  of  steel 

into  Shansi  and  far  into  the  interior.  To  us  it  is  a  hallowed  place,  where  ' 
we  linger  over  the  twenty-six  graves  of  our  martyrs  who  gave  their  lives 
in  the  Boxer  outbreak.  Pao-ting-fu, — to  protect,  to  nourish,  as  a  mother 
cares  for  her  own;  keep  the  name  in  mind  as  you  study  the  history  of 
this  new  chapter  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  here  that  we  find 
to-day  one  whom  we  shall  call  James  the  modern  apostle.  From  his 
first  epistle  we  cull  (he  following,  December  2,  1911. 

**With  Manchuria  independent — but  allowing  ten  thousand  troops  to  be 
transported  to  the  seat  of  war;  Shantung  a  republic  one  day — comi.ng 
back  to  the  maternal  government  the  next;  Shansi  revolutionary  in  spots; 
Shensi  and  Szechuan  probably  in  a  state  of  anarchy;  the  southern 
provinces  all  independent;  and  poor  old  Hupei  trying  to  stand  for  the 
Imperial  government  of  China;  Wu  Ting  Fang  trying  to  keep  up  his  old 
tricks  in  Shanghai,  trying  to  pull  the  wool  over  everybody's  eyes  (at  the 
same  time  keeping  himself  in  a  safe  place  *with  a  British  flag  in  his 
pocket') ;  the  credit  of  the  government  wrecked ;  no  money  in  the  treasury ; 
how  long  will  the  army  remain  loyal  under  such  conditions? 

**  Tremendous  strides  have  been  made — greater  advances  have  been  made. 
We  can  only  hope  and  pray  that  wisdom  and  grace  may  fee  given,  so 
that  the  transformation  can  come  with  the  minimum  amount  of  bloodshed 
and  suffering.  It  is  the  same  old  battle  that  was  fought  in  England  in 
1200 — the  same  battle  that  was  fought  in  New  England  in  177G — a  less 
advanced  stage  of  the  same  battle  that  is  being  fought  in  England  and 
America  to-day. 

** Light — Liberty  and  Truth — these  will  ultimately  prevail." 

Naturally,  Paoting-fu  early  became  a  relief  center.  Back  came  long 
trains  with  their  precious  freight  of  wounded  soldiers,  and  our  chapel 
became  the  headquarters  of  the  Red  Cross  work,  while  out  in  the  country 
gaunt  famine  stalked.  All  business  was  at  a  standstill.  The  people  were 
unable  to  sell  their  products;  numerous  villages  were  flooded.  Mission- 
aries and  Chinese  congregations  gathered  a  fund  of  $1,200  and  placed  it 
in  the  hands  of  James  for   Famine   Relief.     It  is  a  story  that  might  well 
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take  its  place  in  the  annals  of  the  first  century.  Twelve  men,  working 
in  companies  from  a  common  center,  go  out  to  forty  villages,  reaching 
10,719  stricken  people.  It  is  a  work  fraught  with  much  risk  for  they 
are  accused  of  recruiting  for  the  revolutionists.  The  destitution  is  terrible, 
so  that  there  is  a  traffic  in  women  and  children.  In  one  place  four  chil- 
dren are  sold,  the  parents  separated,  and  the  grandmother  returned  to  her 
maternal  home.  The  funds  in  hand  for  this  relief  allowed  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  actual  pieces  for  each  person,  about  five  and  one-half 
cents  gold.     The  closing  passage  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  James  reads: — 

**  We  will  gladly  act  as  stewards  in  distributing  any  funds  that  come 
to  hand^  trying  to  do  it  in  the  wisest  way,'* 

Next  we  see  our  apostle  on  a  great  platform  at  the  Confucian  Temple, 
taking  part  in  a  remarkable  mass  meeting  celebrating  the  establishment  of 
the  Republic.  It  is  a  splendid  program  thorouehly  representative,  the 
five-color  flag  is  flying  everywhere;  tremendous  crowds  at  every  turn, 
most  good  natured,  as  far  as  one  could  see. 

But  the  city  was  full  of  discontented,  unpaid  soldiers.  In  addition 
to  the  ranks  already  massed  there,  the  First  Army  Corps  had  been  returned 
from  Hankow.  The  very  next  day  a  slight  disturbance  on  the  street  led 
to  a  fatal  shot  that  was  like  putting  a  match  to  a  powder  magazine. 
During  the  next  two  days,  the  city  was  practically  destroyed — ^burned  and 
plundered.  The  contrast  to  1900  was  very  marked.  This  time  the  Chris- 
tians were  the  ones  protected  and  saved. 

"Some  two  hundred  and  fifty  were  sheltered  in  the  compound  of  the 
American  Board,  besides  the  Red  Cross  Society  of  seventy,  and  no  extra 
supply  of  food.  ...  It  seems  a  cruel  fate  that  after  waiting  all  these 
months  we  should  be  caught  as  we  have  been,*'  reads  the  Third  Epistle. 

A  boat  pushes  through  from  Tientsin  unmolested,  and  rice  is  also 
sent  from  the  government  officials.  Sunday,  March  10th,  is  ushered  in 
in  quiet  peace,  and  our  apostle  breaks  the  Bread  of  Life  to  hundreds,  in 
the  open  air,  for  no  building  is  large  enough  to  hold  them,  and  the  chapel 
is  devoted  to  Red  Cross  work.  Systematic  feeding  for  body  and  soul  calls 
for  and  taxes  the  resources  of  no  unusual  general.  No  wonder  the  last 
message  is — 

**Thus  the  great  problems  remain  unsolved,  and  we  know  not  what  a 
day  will  bring  forth." 

Had  this  apostle  lived  in  the  first  century,  he  would  have  been  upheld 
by  a  great  wave  of  prayer,  the  constant  prayers  of  the  * 'twelve  tribes 
scattered  abroad";  he  lives  in  the  wonderful  twentieth  century,  and  we 
scarcely  know  the  name  of  the  hero  who  does  our  work,  out  on  the  danger 
line, — James  H.  McCann  of  Paoting-fu. 


>•• 


BACK  IN  THL  NORTH  CIRCLL 

It  is  a  pleasure   to  be   able  to  share  a  letter  from   Rev.  J.  C.  Perkins, 
who  returned  to  India,  early  this  year.     On  account  of  the  health  of  his 
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Back  in  the  North  Circle 


son  hi.s  home  will  be  in  the  hitlsi,  and  his 
Circle  of  the  Madura  Mission. 

"DimiiKiil  ami  Piilani  stations  arc  now 
Madura  MisKJon.  It  is  a  most  promi«in; 
have  during  the  last   few   years 


I  is  that  ot  the  North 


called  the  North  Circle  of  the 
;  licld,  hnt   as  my  predecessors 


had   ^ 


liltle  outside    of    the   i 


adequate  appropriations  from  the 
Hoard,  the  Circle  is  in  a  most 
deplorable  state.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing a  boarding  school  like  the 
one  at  Aruppukottai  of  one 
hundred  and  tifty  young  people 
we  have  only  forty-five  children 
in  onr  boarding  school  at  Din- 
digiil  and  no  boiirding  school  at 
all  at  I'alani.  Only  twenty-five 
girls  out  of  a  heathen  population 
of '(-"iO.OOO,  and  a  Christian  popu- 
lation of  H,+2-j,  arc  studying  or 
can  study  on  the  present  appro- 
priiitions,  and  the  work  in  other 
departments  is  similarly  held 
down  to  the  lowest  notch'.  The 
helpers,  that  is  the  preachers 
and  teachers,  seem  discouraged 
and  their  frame  of  mind  is  typified 
in  tlie  expression  of  one  who  in 
giving  his  report  at  my  first  meel- 
inj;  with  the  agents,  said  among 

other  things,  'In  the  foothills  is  a  '"'-^-  J-  '"  '"''*< '^''■'i* 

village  where  a  ninnber  are  very 

near  Christianity  and  I  thought  of  calling  the  missionary  and  the  pastor  to 
come  and  draw  them  in,  but  I  thought  what  is  the  use,  there  in  no  money 
to  put  a  teacher  or  a  preacher  there  or  to  build  even  a  mud  hut,  or  to 
provide  any  one  to  encourage  them  in  any  way  when  persecution  comes, 
so  I  did  nothing,'  or  to  use  the  idiom  of  the  language.  'I  came  without 
speaking.'  I  never  have  found  myself  in  quite  such  a  depressing  atmos- 
phere before  in  all  my  long  missionary  Ci;reer.  ,  ,  .  The  opportunities  are 
great,  but  my  hands  seem  tied — I  can  do  nothing. 

"Here  we  have  an  unusual  opportunity  with  a  number  of  high-caste 
families  who  have  become  Christians  and  yet  have  no  meaiis  of  educating 
their  children.  If  they  are  not  educated,  that  means  a  poor  lot  of  Chris- 
tians and  a  dearth  of  helpers  twenty  vears  from  now. 

"I  hope  the  Pacific  Board  will  "s.'e  its  way  clear  U>  send  *-'.()0  yearly. 
it  will  open  up  and  develop  the  finest  of  opportunities  in  the  Xorth 
Circle." 
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Mist  Mary  C*  Fowle  writes  from  Sivas,  Turkey: — 

In  Constantinople,  I  suppose  there  is  great  excitement  and  fear  per- 
haps, due  to  the  war,  but  here  we  feel  none  of  it.  I  am  surprised  there 
should  be  so  little  interest  as  there  seems  to  be.  Of  course  the  Turks  are 
interested  I  suppose  but  we  have  little  to  do  with  them  and  th^re  is  no 
general  excitement.  Our  mails  are  very  slow  and  irregular,  I  suppose 
because  of  interference  with  the  Black  Sea  boats,  but  otherwise  there  is 
no  unusual  excitement,  or  change  in  our  daily  lives. 

We  have  a  very  full  school  this^ear,  in  all  departments.  Sivas  has  the 
name  of  being  unusually  **a  lover  of  education"  as  they  say  here.  An 
unusually  large  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  all  races  and  classes  are  in 
school,  and  since  for  a  couple  of  years  times  have  not  been  quite  so  hard, 
those  who  had  to  leave  to  earn  their  daily  bread  are  coming  back  from 
shop  and  factory  to  school  again.  Several  girls  who  would  have  fallen 
from  their  classes  have  had  to  be  kept  along,  because,  as  Miss  Graffam 
put  it,  they  had  **no  place  to  fall  to."  Had  the  weather  been  as  last 
year,  I  fear  in  these  overcrowded  rooms  typhus  might  have  developed, 
but  it  has  been  quite  warm,  and  mild,  so  we  could  leave  windows  open. 
We  have  some  eleven  hundred  children  right  in  this  city  in  our  schools. 

Miss  Rice  and  I  are  very  happy  together  and  are  doing  better  work  than 
either  could  alone,  I  am  sure.  Of  course  in  school  work  you  cannot  see 
results  immediately  or  report  any  great  things.  We  have  the  two  lowest 
classes  in  English,  over  sixty  girls  between  twelve  and  fifteen  and  enjoy 
them  greatly. 

In  a  personal  letter  Miss  Fowle  writes  of  the  death  of  one  of  their 
pupils,  who  had  also  taken  a  nurse's  training  at  Talas: — 

We  had  lost  one  whole  day  out  of  our  examinations  because  of  Khasig's 
death  of  typhus  fever.  She  had  seemed  so  much  better  that  really  we 
uninftiated  thought  she  was  out  of  danger.  The  fever  had  left;  she  was 
sleeping  at  last — for  days  she  could  not — and  taking  nourishment.  But 
after  her  hard  fight  she  did  not  have  the  recuperative  power,  and  passed 
away  Thursday  morning,  the  seventeenth  day  of  her  illness,  just  as 
Evylina  did,  from  the  same  disease,  but  little  over  two  years  before. 

Some  of  you  may  not   know   that   Khasig  was  a  girl   from   our  Swiss 
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orphanage  here  who  went  to  Talas  for  a  nurse's  training  at  the  hospital, 
and  was  there  three  years,  I  think.  Though  never  brilliant  and  with 
rather  weak  eyes,  she  pegged  away  and  last  April  received  her  diploma 
from  the  hospital.  Then  the  doctors  invited  her  to  go  with  them  to 
Konia,  but  she  chose  to  accept,  at  least  for  a  year,  the  invitation  from  the 
Armenian  hospital  to  come  here  in  charge  of  their  institution.  When  I 
returned  from  Talas  she  came  with  me,  and  in  September  formally  took 
charge.  It  was  no  easy  task  but  she  surprised  her  most  optimistic  friends 
in  the  efficiency  of  her  A^ork  and  the  amount  accomplished.  She  made 
the  best  of  what  she  had  to  do  with ;  so  well  and  so  completely  won  the 
confidence  of  the  trustees,  that  they  granted  her  almost  anything  she  asked 
for  in  the  way  of  equipment.  Miss  Cole  and  the  Swiss  ladies  often  visited 
and  advised  her,  and  they  all,  especially  Miss  Cole,  were  most  enthu- 
siastic in  their  praise  of  the  change  effected  in  cleanliness  and  good 
order.  The  institution  was  a  different  place.  It  is  very  liberally  sup- 
ported by  the  people,  the  poorest  villages  even  sending  in  contributions 
of  wheat.  They"  have  very  many  charity  cases.  At  first  she  requested 
she  might  have  only  the  women's  department,  which  was  in  a  separate 
wing;  but  she  proved  so  efficient  that  early  in  the  winter  she  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  whole  institution.  The  tact  with  which  she  met  those  can- 
tankerous trustees  and  won  them  over  to  giving  her  what  she  needed,  has 
astonished  the  whole  community.  Many  earnest  inquiries  were  made 
during  her  illness,  and  every  possible  means  used.  Miss  Cole  sent  her 
most  experienced  nurse,  Ilaiganoosh,  to  take  charge  during  the  day,  and 
Miss  Stucky  took  care  of  her  at  night. 

Although  Khasig  was  not  a  graduate,  she  had  been  in  our  school. 
Because  of  her  eyes  and  the  difficulty  she  found  in  learning  English  she 
had  not  finished.  We  felt  it  was  good  to  do  her  honor  by  omitting  the 
school  session  the  day  of  her  funeral  in  order  to  show  the  girls  that  high 
marks  in  school  were  not  essential  to  a  successful  life,  and  also  to  dis- 
sipate the  idea  among  many  uneducated  that  being  a  nurse  was  not  a  very 
noble  occupation.  For  Khasig's  own  sake  we  were  glad  to  do  her  honor, 
but  these  other  considerations  also  entered  in.  After  a  few  appreciative 
remarks.  Miss  Graffam  dismissed  the  whole  school. 

The  funeral  was  to  be  from  the  orphanage  at  eleven,  but  it  was  two 
hours  late.  They  had  a  large  choir  of  boys  from  the  Armenian  orphanage 
in  surplices  with  wreaths  and  candles.  Three  priests  besides  Mr. 
Partridge  took  part  and  there  was  also  an  oration.  Most  of  the  impor- 
tant men  of  the  community  had  closed  their  shops  and  were  there.     Our 
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orphanage  girls  sang  several  times.  A  long  line  followed  to  the  ceme- 
tery. vShe  had  joined  our  church  just  before  her  illness, — in  fact  she 
felt  too  wretched  to  come  out  that  day  except  that  she  was  to  be  received. 
She  was  buried  almost  next  to  Evylina.  It  was  a  remarkable  sight  to  see 
Gregorian  priest  and  American  missionary  taking  part  in  the  same 
service.  There  was  not  a  thing  that  was  in  any  way  offensive  to  anyone, 
and  all  was  most  impressive.  No  Christian  woman  was  ever  buried  with 
more  honor  .or  more  sincere  and  public  sorrow,  than  this  unknown  orphan 
girl  with  no  influential  friends  or  relatives,  who  in  five  months  had  by 
her  own  steadfast  and  persevering  patience,  won  a  place  in  the  community. 

Miss  Mary  L*  ^Matthews  writes  from  Monastir»  European  Turkey : — 

Miss  Davis  is  worth  waiting  three  years  for,  and  is  just  the  one  for  the 
school,  as  well  as  a  very  delightful  companion.  She  is  hard  at  work  on 
the  language,  and  has  one  school  exorcise  every  day,  either  physical  cul- 
ture, drawing  or  vocal  music.  She  enjoys  this  and  it  is  a  great  help,  as 
the  school  is  larger  than  ever  before,  and  we  have  one  less  assistant  than 
last  year.  We  expected  that  after  the  cholera  epidemic  the  school  would 
be  smaller  than  usual.  The  cholera  epidemic  lasted  from  the  middle  of 
August  to  the  middle  of  October,  and  delayed  the  opening  of  all  schools. 

My  friends  are  asking  about  my  furlough,  but  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of 
this  year.  In  the  summer  of  1913  I  may  be  able  to  get  away  if  my  place 
can  be  provided  for. 

Last  Sunday  two  of  our  girls  were  received  into  the  church.  One  is  a 
boarder  and  the  otHer  a  day  pupil.  There  were  to  have  been  four,  but 
one  former  pupil  has  been  advised  to  wait  awhile  for  personal  reasons, 
and  the  fourth  was  detained  from  church  by  the  death  of  a  sister  who  was 
buried  Sunday  afternoon.  The  spirit  of  our  girls  has  been  better  this 
year  than  last,  and  the  discipline  of  the  school  is  easy.  We  have  no 
class  to  graduate  in  June,  but  next  year's  class  probably  will  consist  of 
seven  or  eight  girls.  Our  course  now  consists  of  five'  years  above  the 
preparatory  grades,  instead  of  four,  and  we  have  a  teacher  of  organ  music 
which  the  girls  have  been  anxious  to  study.  There  are  cabinet  organs  in 
several  of  their  homes  and  churches  now.  I  am  thankful  Miss  Davis  has 
taken  the  vocal  music,  for  I  only  taught  it  because  there  was  no  one  else 
who  could. 

The  city  is  quiet  and  we  hear  very  little  about  the  war.  Of  course 
conditions  are  very  far  from  satisfactory,  but  we  go  on  with  our  work  with 
no  thought  of  danger.      There   has   been   trouble  of   a  serious  nature  at 
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Radovish,  but  there  is  good  order  here.  Since  the  bombs  were  thrown  at 
the  Salonica  Bank,  on  the  other  side  of  this  city,  nothing  of  the  kind  has 
occurred.  There  is  always  more  or  less  moving  of  troops  for  this  is  a 
military  center.  Recently  we  heard  that  there  were  two  fatal  cases  of 
cholera  among  the  soldiers  who  came  from  Albania  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
that  that  part  of  the  army  had  been  sent  away.  I  do  not  know  where,  but 
by  train  I>  think.  We  do  not  know  of  any  more  cholera  at  present. 
There  was  none  through  the  winter.  We  cannot  hope  that  the  city  will 
escape  that  disease  entirely  this  summer,  but  the  doctors  will  know  better 
what  to  do  after  last  year's  experience.  We  have  had  no  serious  earth- 
quakes this  year,  only  slight  ones.  Do  not  forget  to  pray  for  a  special 
blessing  upon  our  school  and  church  and  city. 


T»orft 


THL  PLACE  OF  PRAYLR  IN  MISSIONS 

BY    FRANCES  J.    DYER 

Theoretically  we  all  admit  that  both  in  our  individual  and  in  our 
corporate  Christian  life  prayer  holds,  or  should  hold,  the  supreme  place. 
But  does  practice  square  with  belief  in  this  matter?  Take  the  average 
missionary  meeting  of  women,  not  the  big  conventions  where  trained 
leaders  conduct  the  devotional  exercises,  but  the  little  local  auxiliary.  In 
a  multitude  of  cases  the  Lord's  Prayer  said  in  unison  is  the  only  approach 
**unto  the  throne  of  the  heavenly  grace."  We  Congregational ists  are  not 
sinners  above  others  in  this  custom  for  the  same  is  true  in  other  denomi- 
nations. Yet  the  constituency  of  such  societies  is  made  up  of  good 
women  who  would  be  shocked  if  told  that  they  considered  prayer  unim- 
portant, of  really  less  consequence  than  the  study  or  the  social  hour  after 
the  meeting.  Have  we  thoughtlessly  formed  a  habit  of  placing  the 
emphasis  on  otber  parts  of  the  program,  or  in  our  inmost  souls  do  we 
regard  the  devotional  services  as  only  a  decorous  form  that  it  would  be 
improper  or  in  poor  taste  to  omit? 

The  lack  of  vitality  in  many  a  religious  gathering  lies  in  ju^t  this 
failure  to  seek  first  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.      When- 
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ever  this  is  primary  wonderful  results  are  sure  to  follow.  This  was 
strikingly  illustrated  in  last  year's  Jubilee  which  was  begun,  continued 
and  ended  in  the  effectual,  fervent  prayer  that  avails  much.  The  leaders 
believed  and  acted  upon  the  belief  that  ** apart  from  Me  ye  can  do  noth- 
ing." Invocations  for  the  divine  presence  and  blessing  held  a  foremost 
place  in  the  public  assemblies,  and  in  accordance  with  the  working  of 
spiritual  laws  all  other  things  were  added — numbers,  enthusiasm,  money, 
influence.  Sometimes  one  feels  that  the  chief  mission  of  that  remarkable 
movement  was  to  awaken  in  American  women  a  fresh  realization  that 
**more  things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than  this  world  dreams  of." 

Passing  from  the  public  to  the  personal  side  of  the  subject  there  are 
evidences  of  a  like  formalism  and  neglect.  Unconsciously  perhaps  we 
have  contracted  the  habit  of  vague  and  general  petitions  without  any 
strong  desire  that  what  we  ask  for  will  be  granted.  An  honest  escamina- 
tion  of  our  prayer  life  will  reveal  many  defects.  These  cannot  be 
removed  except  by  sincere  and  persistent  effort.  Without  being  morbidly 
introspective  it  is  well  to  keep  a  strict  watch,  say  for  a  day  or  a  month  at 
a  time,  of  the  requests  which  we  bring  daily  to  the  Lord.  In  this  way  we 
may  become  conscious  of  the  vagueness  and  essential  selfishness  of  much  of 
our  praying.  We  find  that  we  ask  Him  continually  to  give  us  health  and 
success,  to  bless  our  family  and  home  and  friends,  with  scarcely  a  thought 
for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

This  fault  may  be  corrected  by  keeping  a  prayer  list,  and  here  we  may 
well  take  lessons  of  the  native  Christians  in  other  lands.  Mr.  J.  Camp- 
bell White  tells  of  a  remarkable  Chinese  pastor  who  has  over  twelve 
hundred  names  on  such  a  list.  When  Mr.  White  asked  that  his  own 
might  be  added  the  man  replied,  **You  do  not  need  to  make  that  request 
of  me.  I  have  had  your  name  on  my  list  for  a  long  time."  Then  he 
opened  a  little  book  and  pointed  to  a  number  in  the  ?is^  hundreds  to 
which  Mr.  White*s  name  was  attached.  This  man  has  literally  gone  into 
the  business  of  prayer,  and  has  become  a  mighty  power  among  his  people 
and  in  all  the  Christian  work  of  China.  Commenting  on  this  incident  a 
friend  remarked,  ^'That's  all  very  well  in  a  land  of  leisure  like  China, 
but  in  the  hurly-burly  and  bustle  of  our  American  life  it  would  be  wholly 
impossible  to  remember  over  a  thousand  persons  in  that  way."  But  how 
many  of  us  intercede  regularly  for  even  ten,  outside  of  our  own  immediate 
circle?  The  habit  of  keeping  such  a  list  grows  by  exercise  and  is  a  real 
tonic  to  one's  spiritual  life. 

Not  long  ago  some  one  wrote  me  saying,  **rvc  put  you  on  my  Thurs- 
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day  list."  When  nsked  for  an  explanation  the  writer  said  that  she  had 
adopted  the  plan  of  dividing  her  friends  into  seven  ^oups,  and  praying 
for  each  group  on  a  given  day  in  the  week.  Another  person  of  whom  I 
know  sets  apart  a  half  hour  on  Sunday  for  special  prayer  in  behalf  of  a 
large  number  of  charitable  organizations  in  which  she  is  interested  and  to 
which  she  contributes  liberally.  If  we  are  accustomed  to  classify  and 
systematize  our  household  and  social  duties  why  should  we  not  give  equal 
thought  to  the  higher  work  of  intercession? 

Here  let  me  enter  a  plea  for  a  fuller  use  of  the  Prayer  Calendar  of  our 
Woman's  Boards, — one  of  the  best  devices  for  teaching  us  how  to  be 
definite  in  our  requests,  and  for  broadening  the  horizon  of  our  interests. 
It  is  an  excellent  plan  for  two  or  more  friends  to  enter  into  covenant  to 
pray  at  the  same  hour  for  the  person  or  subject  mentioned,  remembering 
the  promise  that  *Mf  two  of  you'shall  agree  on  earth  as  touching  anything 
that  they  shall  ask  it  shall  be  done  for  them."  We  are  not  heard  for 
our  much  speaking,  and  as  Mrs.  Browning  says,  *' Every  wish  is  like  a 
prayer  with  God."  So  wherever  we  are,  or  however  busy,  we  can  keep 
our  tryst  and  thus  bring  a  rich  blessing  to  some  faithful  representative  of  v 
ours  thousands  of  miles  away.  The  history  of  missions  is  full  of  experi- 
ences to  show  that  a  danger  has  been  suddenly  averted,  a  burden  lifted,  a 
difficulty  removed,  or  a  strange  sense  of  power  granted  at  a  critical 
moment,  apparently  without  cause.  Subsequently  it  has  been  found  that 
some  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  was  interceding  at  that  very  hour 
in  behalf  of  the  one  to  whom  instantaneous  relief  came.  **Whv,  there- 
fore,  should  we  do  ourselves  this  wrong,  or  others,"  that  we  do  not 
oftener  make  use  of  those  great  spiritual  forces  which  transcend  human 
power  ? 

Let  me  also  suggest  that  in  reading  Life  and  Light  more  heed  be 
given  to  the  specific  requests  for  prayer.  Write  them  down,  for  in  these 
days  of  many  engagements  we  do  not  trust  our  memories  even  for  shop- 
ping, or  when  we  wish  to  take  books  from  the  public  library.  Looking 
at  random  through  two  copies  of  the  magazine  lying  on  my  desk  I  find 
the  following  half  dozen  appeals.  From  Japan:  Do  pray  for  me  every 
day  that  I  may  bring  these  Japanese  girls  to  a  knowledge  of  our  Lord. 
From  China:  Pray  for  those  who  have  suffered  more  than  we  from  deeds 
of  violence.  From  Turkey:  Pray  that  the  work  and  workers  may  be  blest 
and  that  we  may  be  kept  quiet  and  calm.  Again,  that  the  hope  of  many 
turning  to  God  in  these  Hark  places  may  soon  be  realized.  From  leaders 
at  home:  In  all  your  plans  let  there  be  much  earnest  prayer,  alone  and 
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with  your  co-workers.  Again,  your  earnest  prayer  was  asked  during  the 
coming  weeks  of  preparation  for  the  secretarial  conference  of  the  young 
people's  department  held  in  May.  Out  of  thousands  of  readers  how 
many,  do  you  suppose,  pay  the  least  attention  to  such  appeals?  But 
suppose  one,  five,  or  ten  thousand  women  from  this  time  onward  should 
conscientiously  make  a  note,  month  by  month,  of  these  requests  and 
urgently  plead  to  have  them  granted.  Dare  we  estimate  what  results 
might 'follow? 

In  the  deepening  of  our  personal  religious  life  lies  the  secret  of  a 
deeper  interest  in  missions.  The  woman  who  talks  with  God  every  day 
about  individuals  whose  name  she  has  put  in  *'a  book  of  remembrance*' 
will  never  be  indifferent  to  the  place  where  they  live  or  the  work  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  When  prayer  holds  the  supreme  place  in 
practice,  as  well  as  in  theory,  we  shall  realize  the  force  of  Gen.  S.  C. 
Armstrong's  words,  who  said:  *'My  own  prayer  has  been  most  weak, 
wavering,  inconstant,  yet  it  has  been  the  best  thing  I've  ever  done." 


THL  GOLDLN  ANNIVERSARY  GIFT 

Aim  for  Five  Years— $250,000 

Those  who  have  read  the  story  of  the  luncheon  party  in  the  last  issue  of 
Life  and  Light  will  want  to  know  the  progress  of  the  plan,  how  much 
money  is  coming  and  what  buildings  benefit  by  it.  We  count  to  the  credit 
of  the  (jolden  Anniversary  Gift  all  money  received  for  buildings  since  the 
idea  was  born  F'ebruary  12,  1912.  We  report  a  total  of  $5,374.06  to  June 
0,  1912,  which  is  divided  among  various  objects  as  follows : — 

Chihauhau,  Mexico  $1,010.41 

Matsuyama,  Japan  233.23 

Smyrna,  Turkey  40.00 

Mardin,        *'  676.42 

Van,              ^*          newbuildincr  689.00 

Hartford  Branch  has  pledged  $2,:U1 

Van,  Turkey,  rtMnodeling  1,000.00 

l.'ndcsicrnated  1,825.00 


$5,374.06 

Hear  in  mind  that  the  hour  is  critical  for  the  splendid  girls*  school  at 
Stiivnia.  Shall  it  jjjo  from  strcnj^h  to  strength,  or  must  every  impulse  of 
life  and  development  be  curbed  by  the  limitations  of  its  present  location? 
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Eighty-five  hundred  dollars  is  needed  by  July  12th  to  purchase  a  lot  of  land 
which  must  be  bought  then  if  the  school  is  to  prosper.  Never  again  will 
a  like  opportunity  occur.  If  any  friend  can  send  a  check  for  one  hundred 
dollars,  let  it  come  quickly ;  a  gift  of  one  thousand  dollars  would  be  most 
gratefully  welcomed. 


»•« 


A  UNIQUL  MISSIONARY  CLUB 

The  Medical  Women's  Association  for  aiding  women  in  medical  work  in 
foreign  countries  held  its  first  annual  meeting  April  25,  1912,  in  the  parlors 
of  the  Old  South  Church. 

This  Association  was  formed  by  fifteen  women  physicians  of  Boston  and 
vicinity.  The  membership  is  now  one  hundred  and  twenty  although  only 
about  one  third  of  the  members  are  physicians. 

Six  meetings  have  been  held  during  the  year  with  an  average  attendance 
of  forty-three.  The  Association  has  sent  out  two  thousand  leaflets  telling 
of  the  purpose  of  the  organization.  They  have  contributed  toward  the 
support  of  one  trained  nurse,  Miss  Myra  L.  Sawyer,  who  is  assisting  Dr. 
F.  F.  Tucker,  in  Pang-Chuang,  China.  They  have  been  instrumental  in 
sending  two  vyomen  physicians  to  India  iind  have  helped  build  bungalows 
for  hospital  doctors.  They  have  raised  money  for  scholarships  in  the 
Woman's  Medical  School,  Lodiana,  India,  and  in  Canton,  China,  for  educat- 
ing native  women  in  medicine.  The  Hackctt  Medical  School,  Cantqn, 
China,  opened  in  1001,  admits  women  students.  The  North  China  Union 
Medical  College,  opened  in  1908,  also  admi»^s  women  students.  Dr.  Morris, 
the  president  of  this  Association,  asserts  that  a  properly  qualified  and  trained 
native  woman  physician  can  accomplish  more  than  our  American  or  Euro- 
pean women  physicians  working  in  the  field. 

Dr.  Morris  made  a  strong  pica  that  those  present  at  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  should  form  themselves*  into  a  committee  to 
solicit  interest  and  membership  among  women  physicians.  While  the 
annual  fee  is  only  $1,  yet  $1  will  treat  seventy  patients  in  China.  Dr. 
Mulliner,  the  treasurer,  reported  that  after  deducting  all  expenses  for  the 
year's  work  there  was  a  balance  in  the  general  treasury  of  $41.55. 

This  unique  undenominational  work,  the  direct  result  of  the  Jubilee 
meetings  held  in  Boston  in  March,  1911,  should  command  the  interest  and 
support  of  all  women  who  want  to  alleviate  the  physical  as  well  as  spiritual 
woes  of  other  women  the  wide  world  over.  o.   ii.  c. 
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Chifia  in  Revolution.  By  Arthur  Judson  Brown.  Published  by  the 
Student  Volunteer  Movement.     Pp.  217. 

The  author  of  this  latest  phase  of  China's  astonishing  history  is  Foreigfn 
Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  His  previous 
book  on  China  was  published  by  the  Revell  Company  under  the  title, 
New  I^orces  in  Old  China^  and  in  this  book  he  has  drawn  from  that 
larger  work,  readjusting  the  material  and  bringing  facts  down  to  date. 

Through  his  connection  with  a  large  Mission  Board  and  personal  visits  to 
China  Dr.  Brown  is  well  fitted  to  discuss  the  causes  of  the  revolution.  He 
describes  the  changes  wrought  by  steam  and  commerce;  the  quickening 
effeccs  of  educational  and  missionary  efforts ;  the  growth  of  political  unrest 
and  the  gradual  development  of  the  constitutional  movement. 

Great  influences  these  have  been  no  doubt,but  a  still  deep)er,more  strate- 
gic note  is  struck  when  Dr.  Brown  affirms,  "  The  great  ideas  of  brother- 
hood, of  justice,  of  liberty  and  of  righteousness  which  Christianity  inculcates 
have  begun  to  manifest  their  inevitable  transforming  and  uplifting  power." 

The  book  is  illustrated,  and  the  three  most  interesting  pictures  are  por- 
traits of  the  two  prominent  leaders,  Yuan  Shi  Kai,  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  and 
a  most  attractive  looking  Chinese  woman  whose  English  name  is  Dr.  Mar)' 
Stone,  but  her  Chinese  name  is  Shi  Ma- Li,  Born  of  Christian  parents  she 
received  a  medical  education  in  the  I'nited  States  and  was  graduated  from 
the  L^niversity  of  Michigan  in  1896.  In  1910  she  treated  more  than  fifteen 
thousand  patients,  and  she  also  directs  a  large  training  school  for  women. 
She  is  another  example  of  the  intellectual  and  administrative  ability  of  the 
educated  Chinese  woman. 

Hudsopi  Taylor^  In  £arly  Years^  The  Growth  of  a  SouL  By  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Howard  Taylor.  Published  by  George  II.  Doran  Company. 
Pp.  511.     Price,  $2.25  net. 

As  one  opens  this  stately  volume  attention  is  first  drawn  to  the  pure,  soul- 
ful face  at  twenty  years  of  age  of  the  founder  of  the  China  Inland  Mission. 
The  picture  is  taken  from  a  portrait  by  his  aunt  just  before  young  Taylor 
left  Hull  for  London  to  prepare  for  China  where  he  went  two  years  later. 
The  motto  used  as  a  dedication  is  most  felicitous:  "To  show  forth  thy 
loving  kindness  in  the  morning,  and  thy  faitlifulncss  every  night.** 

The  book  opens  with  a  most  dramatic  account  of  the  conversion  of 
Hudson  Taylor's  great-grandfather  on  his  wedding  day.  Those  of  us  who, 
years  ago,  became  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Howard  Taylor's  picturesque 
style  both  in  tongue  and  pen  when,  as  (reraldine  Guinness,  she  captured  her 
audiences  and  readers,  recognized  her  vivid  touch  in  the  recital  of  this 
remarkable  event. 

Hudson  Taylor  was  born  into  a  religious  atmosphere.  Before  he  ap- 
peared in  the  world  he  was  consecrated  by  his  parents  to  God's  service. 
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They  felt  it  their  duty  to  interpret  literally  the  command  :  '*  Sanctify  unto 
nie  all  the  first  bom.  All  the  first  born  are  mine.  Mine  shall  they  be, 
set  apart  unto  the  Lord.*'  When  the  boy  so  '^set  apart"  was  seventeen 
years  old  there  came  a  night  when  on  his  knees  he  sought  to  know  God's 
will  as  to  his  work  in  the  world.  Before  the  struggle  was  over  he  heard 
distinctly,  as  if  a  voice  had  spoken  it,  '*  Go  for  me  to  China." 

It  is  pathetic  to  read  of  the  economy  he  was  forced  to  practice  both  in 
London,  during  the  preparatory  days,  and  in  China  where  the  support  he 
received  from  the  Society  that  sent  him  out  was  most  inadequate. 

After  Hudson  Taylor  had  been  in  China  about  a  year  he  adopted  the 
Chinese  dress,  believing  that  in  this  way  he  could  come  nearer  the  people 
whose  salvation  he  longed  for.  He  not  only  had  his  fair  hair  shaved  leaving 
only  enough  to  grow  into  the  queue  of  the  Chinaman,  but  he  dyed  his  hair 
to  match  the  long  black  braid  that  must  do  duty  for  his  own. 

The  letters  Hudson  Taylor  wrote  to  liis  mother  and  sister  and  home 
friends  reveal  his  deep  spiritual  experiences  and  the  development  of  his 
work  among  the  Chinese.  In  another  volume  we  are  promised  a  continu- 
ation of  this  unique  story,  and  the  book  is  to  be  entitled,  Hudson  Taylor 
and  the  China  Inland  Mission^   The  Growth  of  a   Work  oj  God. 

Other  Sheep,  By  Harold  Begbie.  Published  by  George  H.  Doran 
Company.     Pp.  355. 

The  sub-title  of  this  book  is,  **A  Missionary  Companion  to  'Twice- 
Born  Men."* 

Those  who  have  become  acquainted  with  Harold  Begbie  through  his 
first  printed  output  know  that  he  is  a  strong  partisan  of  the  work  and 
methods  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  it  is  their  work  in  India  that  is 
described  in  this  volume. 

The  opening  chapter  on  '* Fakir  Singh"  tells  the  remarkable  story  of 
a  Mr.  Tucker  who,  until  middle  life,  was  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 

Becoming  captivated  with  General  Booth's  eloquence  and  unique  person- 
ality he  decided  to  become  a  Salvationist,  assume  the  native  dress,  and 
devote  his  life  to  winning  souls  to  Christ.  Eventually  he  married  a 
daughter  of  General  Booth,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Booth-Tucker,  and  is 
practically  at  the  head  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  India.  Mr.  Begbie  says 
of  him  that  he  '^abandoned  the  common  ways  of  life,  and  became  as 
romantic  a  knight-errant  of  Christianity  as  ever  begged  his  bread  and 
slept  under  the  stars." 

The  twenty  chapters  are  dramatic  and  soul-harrowing  stories  of  Hindu 
life  in  heathenism  and  the  transformation  which  Christianity  makes 
possible.  G,  II.  c. 

With  the  June  number  of  Everyland  the  charming  little  magazine 
nears  th^  close  of  its  third  year.     The  boys  and  girls  have  welcomed  it  as 

«F       \    A*^    eagerly  as  ever.     If  you  doubt  the  statement,  try  the  effect 

^^^  of  reading  aloud  to  your  restless  young  folks  some  rainy 

Sunday  afternoon  the  story  of  **Sacajawea"   or  **In  the  Palace  of  the 

Rajah."     And  please  do  not  forget  that  you  may  have  Like  and  Light 

and  Everyland  for  one  dollar  for  one  year! 
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SIDELIGHTS  FROM  PLRIODICAL5 

China. — '*  New  China  and  the  Regrouping  of  the  Powers,*'  Contempo- 
rary Review^  May,  *'  Republican  Institutions  in  China,"  Popular  Sci- 
ence Monthly^  June. 

Africa. — *'  The  Zulus  :  Heathen  and  Christian,"  *'  Politics  and  Missions 
in  North  Africa,"  '"  Among  the  (jold  Diggers  of  South  Africa,"  '*  Present 
Conditions  in  the  Kongo,"  Missionary  Rcvicu\  June.  "A  Land  of 
Giants  and  Pygmies,"  National  Geographical  Magazine^  April. 


1-.    V.    E. 
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WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS 

Receipts  from  April  18  to  May  18,  1912 
Mi»«  Sarah  I^oijibb  Day,  Treasurer. 


MAINE. 

E€ut«m  Maine  nrancfi.  —  Mn.  .1 .  Gertrude 
Deiiio,  Treas.,  347  Haitiiiioiid  St..  Maii- 
por.  Ainhemt  and  Aurora.  (Mi  ,  3;  Anli- 
laiid.  Aux.,6;  Kaiit;or,  from  the  boque;«C 
of  Uev.  Dr.  <>  W.  Field  to  AIins  i..  K. 
.loiiiiMoii  and  Dr.  Grace  U.  Kimball, 
1,000,  All  .soiilB  (Ml.,  Aux..  12.^  Iluni- 
rooiid  St.  Cli.,  77.30;  Han^or,  Eaot, 
Ladies  of  (Mi.,  2;  Belfast,  Nuitli,  Ch., 
1;  Itootlibay  Harbor,  Aux.,  38.15; 
Itrewer,  Ladies*  Aid  Soj.,  19;  Calais. 
Aux.,21,<'ov.  Diiu.,  25;  Caiiulen.  Ladies 
of  (Ml.,  21:  EllHWortli,  Miss.  Soc  .  25; 
Qarland,  Ladies  of  (Mi.,  3;  Hulden, 
Miss.  Study  CI.,  C.:i8;  lloiilton,  Miss. 
Union,  13;  Island  Falls,  I^adies  of  Cli., 
0;  Lincoln,  .Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  50  ots.;  .Madi- 
son, Woman's  Assoc,  20  34;  Grono, 
Ladies*  Aid,  10;  Frenque  Isle.  ('oii}j;M 
8oc.,  10;  I'rinoecon,  (Mi.,  8;  Kookland, 
Aux.. 30;  Miss  .S{)ofTord*s  Ann.  Hequent, 
25,  Pagoda  Aii<:liora^e. 25;  Sandy  I'oinr, 
Auz.,5;  Searsnort,  First  Ch.,  8;  Seotnnl 
Cli..  3;  Skowbei;aii,  Island  Ave  ,  Ch.. 
Ladles,  16.75;  Thoniaston,  Aux.,  4; 
WiMcas^et.  .Mrs.  .T.  M.  Kniubr.  2,  1,555  4: 

l^estem  Maine  Hranch  -Miss  Annie  F. 
Uailey,  rreas.,  5J  (Miadwick  St..  Fort- 
land.  Alfred,  L:idi«>H*  Union,  10,  Mifs 
Snow,  Easter  GfT.  in  mem.  of  her 
mother,  6.  8.  S.,  lo,  S.  8  ,  Friin.  Dept  , 
2,  (\  E.  Sue,  3;  Auburn.  Aux,,  12.15, 
Golden  Rule  M.  H.,  3;  Anuusra,  Aux., 
20;  Hatli,  Central  (Mi.  and  Union  S.  S., 
30;  Kerwic.k.  Sontli.  Aux..  51;  Itethol, 
Aiix,6.50;  lilddefortl.  Aux..  25;  liridp:- 
toii,  North,  Aux.,  12;  Krunswick.  Aux.. 
62;  Cornish,  Aux.,  5;  Cumberland 
Center.  Aux,  15;  Falmouth,  West, 
Aux.,  5;  Froeport,  South,  Aux.,  6; 
Fryeburg,  ^ux.,  3.80;  (rardiner,  Aux.. 
10;  Hallowell,  .\ux..  10;  Harps  we  II 
Centei,  I^adies'  Union,  10;  ILirpMwell, 
North,  C.  E  Soc.  2,  .h.  C.  E  .-^or..  1. 
(.'.  R.,  1 ;  Lewistou,  Aux.,  60;  LitchfleM 
Corners,  Aux.,  10;  Faris.  Suutli,  Jr.  C. 
E.  Soo  ,  I;  Fortland.  Bethel  <Mi.,  Aux., 
80.  Hitrh  St.  (Ml.,  54.67.  Second  Fari.-Ii 
(Ml.,  Aux.,  .3.16,  C.  E.  Soc.  r.,  .Ir.  C.  K. 
So««.,  2  50.  **.  S..  25.  Staf«»  St  (Mi..  Aiix, 
(Ka^»ter  Off.,  62).  330.  Fnin.  S.  S..  W 
St.  L'wrenoe  (Mi.,  Aux.,  35,  Triin.  S  s., 
3J.  WoHt  (Ml.,  Aux.,  7,  Wilhston  (Mi., 
Aux.,  12,  Cov.  Dau  ,  100,  liiblo  .School, 


JO;  Waterfoid,  Friend,  1.  C.  R..  S.'VO; 
Waterford,  North,  Aux.,  3;  Walerville, 
Aux., 35;  Woodfords,  Aux.,  18.30,  V.  W. 


Annex,  6, 


Total, 
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1.148  58 
2,704  00 


ffew  Hampshire  //rancA.— .MiNHRIizabeth 
A.  Itriokett,  Treas.,69  North  Spring;  St.. 
('oiicord.  Friend,  32;  Itennintrton, 
Aux.,  12;  Rrookliiie,  Aux.,  10;  Duihani, 
Aux.,  26.06;  Littleton,  Aux.,  10;  .Man- 
chester, First  (Ml.,  Aux.,  80;  SanlKirn- 
ton,  Aux.  (to  const.  L  iSl.  Miss  <'arrie 
P.  Taylor),  25:  Woltcboio,  Aux.,  25. 
Loss  expenses,  13.85,  206  '1\ 

VKKMO.NT. 

Vermont  /*raru?A.— Miss  May  E.  Manley, 
Treas..  liox  13,  Fittsford.'  Kennin);toii, 
Second  (Mi.,  Aux.,  25;  Burlington,  Vo\- 
leije  St.  (Ml..  Aux.,  20.  First  (Ml.,  Aux., 
18.  .Mi>»H.  Siudy  (1.,  22;  Castleton,  C.  E. 
Soc,  3.75;  C'oventrv,  Aux.,  7:  Fair. 
Held,  Aux.,  4  25;  F'ranklin  (Th.  Off  , 
10.85).  13.25;  Hartford,  West,  Aux..  3; 
lluiitinf^ton  ('enter.  Friend,  2;  Jerich<» 
C-orners,  Aux  ,  5;  Lyndon.  Aux.,  16.85; 
.Middlebury,  Aux.,  32;  Orleans.  C.  K. 
Soc.,  .'>50:  Fost  MilU,  Aux.,  6;  Ran- 
ilolph  Center,  Aux..  Th.  Off., 4.50;  Rich- 
mond, I..ip:lit  Bearers,  1;  St.  Johnsbui  v, 
Vorth  Ch.,  Aux.,  29  r»4.  South  (Mi", 
Klnp's  Jewels,  10;  Sudbury,  Aux.,  Th. 
Off.  5.a5;  Wait*neld.  Aux..  5:  We^t- 
more,  (Mi.,  4;  Woodstock,  8.  8.,  10.»«. 
Le<(S  expensrs,  65.34,  187  i3 

MAHMArHIISK'rrS. 

rrloiid,  100  00 

Andoveranti  tVofnim  /iranc/i.— Mrs.  R.  S. 
(;oulil,  Troa.s..  fM  Thorndike  St.,  Law- 
r«'nce  Off  at  .Senii-ann.  .Meet.,  27.01; 
IbllcMic-i.  5;  Lowell.  Hifrbland  (Mi., 
Aux.,  10,  FawtticUet  (Mi.,  Aux.  (to  const. 
L.  .M.  .Mis.  .lull a  F.  Richardsou),  25; 
Maiden.  First  Ch.,  Fiim.  I>ept.,  13; 
North  (Mielnisford.  Aux.,  16.60;  Read- 
inir,  <Mi..  21>  KK;  Woburn.  Au\.,  60.  176  39 

BarnstaNe  ./4«xo<*ia<ion.— .Miss  C'larrle  E. 
.Mitchell,  Treas..  South  Dennis.  Fal- 
mouth. North.  Aux.,  I^n.  Off.,  1.50; 
Sandwich,  Aux.,  20.70,  22  20 
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Berkshire  Iiraneh.—MiMB  Mabel  A.  Rice, 
Ireas..  118  Itiadford  St.,  Pittstteld. 
Frieiul.  1,000  00 

Resex  yorttt  /irancA.— Mrn.  Wallai'e  L. 
Kiiubiill,  TreaH.,  16  Salein  St.,  HraUforU. 
Amesbury,  .Mam  St.  C'h.,  Aiix.,40,  C.  R  , 
10,  Rivei-HiUe  Aux., 'iO;  KiadfonI,  Aiix., 
45.50,  Miss  Workers,  5;  <ieorKet()Wii. 
Aux.,  C7:  (rioveluiiU,  Aux..  Hi,  Girls' 
Tiavel  Club.  C;  Haverbil),  Centre  <'Ii., 
8.  S.,  21  70,  Nortb  Cb.,  Aux  (25  of  wh. 
to  coiiKt.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Helen  A.  HaiiB- 
coiii),  56,  Riverside  Memorial  <'b., 
CSmld,  20,  I'niii.  Dept  8.  8.,  5,  Wajd 
Hill  (Ml.,  Klizabetb  Clark  M.  C,  5; 
llaveibill.  West,  Aux.,  17;  Newbury- 
iiort.  Central  Cb..  .Miss.  Study  CI..  20; 
Itowlev.  Aux  ,  12.35;  Soutb  Hyfleld. 
Aux.,  8.75:  West  Boxford,  Aux.,  41.U9, 
S.  8.  ri.,  G9ctB,  435  08 

Essex  South  /tratieh.—  y\is»  Daisy  Ray- 
iiioud.  Treas.,  120  Halcb  St.,  Iteverly 
lieverly,  l>:iiie  St.  Cb.,  Aux.  (Leii.  Off., 
35.60), 47.10.  Second  Cb.,\>  oiuan's  Union, 
I.en.  Off.,  U.SR;  Dan  vers,  S.  8.  I>..  5, 
First  (-li..  Ladies*  Renev.  Soc.  Len. 
Off.,  14.86;  (Sloucesier,  Trinity  Cli., 
Aux.,  15.50;  Lynn,  Central  Cb.,  Aux., 
19,  Nortb  Ch.f.MiHH  Soc.  (to  const.  L.  M. 
Mrs.  Addison  Rrirkett).  26;  Marblc- 
benil,  Aux.,  Len.  Off  ,  l.'>  02;  .Middleton, 
Aux..  6;  Salem,  .Miss  Hnsan  £.  Clioato. 
10,  Crombie  St.  Cb.,  Aux.,  Len  Off.,  20; 
.SwninpKcott,  First  Cb.,  .S,  S.,  Trim. 
Dept  .  9.49.  190  51 

franklin  County  Branch.— y\\M  J.  Knte 
Oak  man.  Troas.,  473  Main  St..  (ticen- 
fleld.  Asbheid,  Aux.,  2.50;  lieinard- 
st<in.  Len.  OtT  ,  9.M);  liuckland,  Aux., 
21.75;  Colerain.  I^^en.  Off.,  10;  Conway, 
Aux.,  26.45;  Deeifleld,  Aux..  25;  Deer- 
fleld,  Souto.  Aux.,  30.95,  Frini.  S.  S., 
2.J2;  (;reenficld,  First  Cb.,  Prim.  S  S., 
5;  .Montague,  Aux.,  ll.il;  Noithtield, 
Aux.,  25;  Orange,  Aux.,  30.83,  lii^bi 
It(>arer8,  4.17;  Sbvlburne.  Aux.,  5006; 
Sbelburne  Falls.  Aux..  79.57;  Sunder- 
land. Aux.,  19;  Turneis  Falls,  Cb.,  10; 
W'bately.  Aux.,  19,  382  CI 

Hampshirs  Co.  Branch.— M\sn  Harriet 
J.  Kneeland,  Treas..  8  i*aradise  Road, 
Northampton.  Amberst,  Aux.  (witb 
prev.  rontri.  to  conf^t.  L.  M's  .Miss  L. 
Ada  Itaker.  Miss  Catbarine  1*.  Kin|£- 
nian).  48.  'J^ventietb  Century  Club,  60, 
Second  Cb..  .4ux.,  20;  Audierst,  Nortli, 
Aux..  19;  Kastbauip  ton.  Aux.,  49, 
Emily  Miss.  Cir..  14;  Florence.  Aux., 
50:  Granby,  Aux..  35,  Dan.  of  <!ov., 
3.75;  Hadley,  Aux.  (75  of  wb.  to  const. 
L.  .M's  Mis.  William  V.  Hartley,  Mis, 
An»tin  Cook,  Mrs.  K.  Lyman  <\>nk).  85; 
Hadley,  Soutb,  Aux.,  106  73;  llattield. 
Aux.,  30.52,  Wide  Awakes,  5;  Huyden- 
ville,  Aux.,  25;  Northampton.  Kdwaids 
Ch.,  Aux..  43.1.'>.  Aloba  <{uild.  50.  First 
Cli.,  270;  Southampton,  Aux.  (to  const. 
I«.  M's  .Mrs.  £.  R.  I.oomis.  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Lyman.  Mrs.  H.  Rood),  75;  Williams- 
bur::,  Aux.,  28.54,  1,015  G9 

Middlenttx  Branch.— yirn.  Frederick  L. 
Clafliii.  Tr^.-iH..  15  Fark  St..  Marlboro. 
FramiitfTbam.  Aux..  227;  Soutb  Frani. 
ingbani.  Aux.,  38:  Welleslev.  Friend,  ir>, 
Aux.,  l(»4.15,  Wellesley  College,  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  416,  799  15 


Horjolk  atid  Pilgrim  Branch.-  M  rs.  .M ark 
McCuUy,  Treas.,  96  Maple  St..  Miltou. 
liralntree,  Aux.,  1;  Rrainiree,  South, 
Woman's  Guild,  7.50,  Dau.  of  (Jov.,  i ; 
8touKbton,  Aux.,  Len.  Off.,  8;  Wey- 
mouth, Nortb,  s.  S.,  1;  Weymouth, 
South,  Old  bouth  Ch.,  Jr.  C  B.  Soc, 
4  50:  Widlaston,  Little  Lights  M.  II.,  10. 
Sunbeam  <;lub,  5,  38  CO 

f^orth  Middlesex  Braneh.-Miss  Julia  S. 
Conant,  Treas.,  Littleton  Cimimon. 
lioxlM>roug;h,  Aux.,  13;  Fitcbburi;,  C.  C. 
('h..  Band  of  Future  Workers,  16,  Ger- 
man ('b..  Ladies'  Soc,  6;  Shirley,  ilelp- 
i UK  Hand  .Soc  ,6.74,  39  74 

Old  Colony  Branch.- M\ns  Frances  J. 
Runnels,  Treas.,  166  Himbbind  Ave.,  Fall 
River.  Attleboro,  Aux.  (prev.  contri. 
const.  L.  M's  .Miss  Elsie  liunn,  Mrs. 
Mvra  Cobb,  Mrs.  Annie  Gilmore,  Mrs. 
Kd^ar  A.  Kerolngton);  Attleboro,  Soutb, 
Friend,5; lierkleT.C.  K. .Soc.,'.';  Digbton, 
C.  hi.  Soc,  1:  Ed^artown.  Aux..  235; 
Fall  River,  W.  F.  M.S..  110;  New  lied- 
lord,  Trinitarian  Cb.,  Miss.  Guild,  10; 
Somerset,  Aux.,  12,  142  35 

Springfield  Braneh.—M rs.  M  ary  H  .M itcb- 
elL'rreas.,  1078  Wortbiiifrton  St.,Spring;- 
field.  Turkey,  Van,  Miss  Grisell  M. 
.McLaren,  20;  ilolyoke,  Fiist  Cb..  Aux., 
27.80;  Ludlow  Center,  Aux.,  12;  Spring- 
field, Emmanuel  Cli.,  Aux.  vto  const.  I*. 
.M.  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Colvin).  i;5,  I'ark  Cb.. 
Aux.  (50  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  .M's  Mrs. 
.lames  H  barton,  .Mrs.  W.  W.  Gowdy), 
rs.  Jr.  C.  K.  Soc,  6,  Soutb  tb..  Aux.. 
48.75;  Wilbralnim,  Aux..  8  60;  Wilbia- 
bam,  North,  Aux.  (25  of  wh.  to  const. 
L.  M.  Mrs.  David  Griswold).  35.  237  05 

Suffolk  Branch.— Mrs.  Frank  (i.  Cook. 
Treas.,  44  Garden  St.,  (Tauibrid^r. 
AUston,  Woman's  Assoc  ,  49.64,  Dau.  of 
Cov„  10.  8.  S.,  Kinder.  Dept.,  17,  Jr.  C. 
K.  Soc  .  2.76;  Arlington,  Hradshaw  Miss. 
Soc,  76;  Auburiidale,  Aux.,  20;  Ibfston, 
.Mrs.  Km  in  a  H.  .Moore,  100,  Mt.  Yemon 
Ch.,  Aux.,  6.35,  Jr  .M.  B.,  15.  Old  South 
Cb..  Aux.,  .MiKS  A.  H  Cbaniberlin,  10(>, 
Union  Cb.,  Fiiend,  60.  .Monday  Eve. 
Miss.  Club,  25,  Jr.  Dept.S.  8.,  2;  Hoston. 
South.  Phillips  Cb.,  Aux..  50.  Jr.  C.  E. 
Soc,  10,  Phillins  Chapel,  Jr.  i\  E  Soc  . 
5;  Briglitonv  C.  E.  Soc,  10;  Brookline. 
Harvard  Cli.,  Aux.,  100.  Leyden  Cb.,  Pro 
Christo  Club,  10;  Cambridge.  First  Cli., 
Aux.,  13,  Margaret  Sliepard  Soc,  lo, 
I'ilgrini  Ch.,  Little  Pilgrim  M.  (\,  10; 
Dedbani,  Aux.,  41  53;  D<ircliester,  Cen- 
tral Cb.,  Aux..  2675,  S.  8.  and  Jr.  C.  E. 
Soc,  10,  Harvard  Ch.,  I.adies'  Benev. 
Soc,  15,  S.  8.,  5,  Pilgrim  Ch.,  Aux.  (Len. 
Off  ,  36.76).  63.76.  Y.  L.  Soc  (Len.  Off., 
27.25).  37.25.  .Second  (-h.,  Y.  L.  F.  M.  S., 
2'>.  Villajre  Ch.,  S.  S..  5;  Eveiett.  Court- 
land  St.  Ch  ,  .Ir.  C.  E.  Soc.  1;  Faneuil 
(prev.  contri.  const.  L.  .M.  Mrs.  Nellie 
H.KuRsell);  Hv«le  Park.  Cb.. 37.07,  Aux., 
90,  S.  S..  22.V8;* Jamaica  Plain,  Hoylston 
Ch.,  Aux.,  Len.  Off.,  10.50,  S.  S.,  Kinder. 
Dept..  5,  Prim.  Dept.,  5.  Central  Cb., 
Prim.  Dept  S.  S.,  6;  Needbam,  Girls* 
.Miss.  s<»c.  2;  N*»ponset.  Trinity  Ch., 
S.  S.,  5,  Prim  Dept.,  5;  Newton.  Eliot 
Ch.,  Woman's  Assoc,  2.V),  Eliot  Guild. 
65;  Newton  Centre,  First  Ch.,  Maria 
H.  Furlior  Soc.  35,  Sunshine  Soc, 
70;    Newton     Highlands,    Aux,   35; 
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NewtoiiviUe,  Central  Cli.,  Qneeiis  of 
Avilioii,  25;  NewUMi,  WeflC,  lieil  Kaiik 
Soc.,  BU;  Norwood,  Little  Women.  10, 
S.  S  ,  I'riiu.  and  Jr.  I>eptt.,  6;  Ktmliii- 
(liile,  Woman's  Union.  Lien.  Off.  (25  of 
wli.  to  conitt.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Caroiine  L 
NVwcomb),  37.62,  Marv  and  MartUa 
Guild,  16;  Roxbary,  Eliot  Cii.,  Aox. 
(Leu.  Off.,  ft.50)  (add'l  111.  Off.,  4).  15.S0, 
Highland  Cli.,  U.  8  ,  10,  Jr.  C.  K.  Hoc  , 
10,  Imm.-Walnut  Ave.  Cli.,  For.  Dept. 
Len.  Off..  53;  8omerviIle,  Mrs.  11.  H. 
I^avitt,  2S,  Broadway  C\\„  Atix.,  122  H, 
Hl|:liland  Cli.,  Women  Workers,  20. 
First  Cli.,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  5.83;  Walpole, 
Jr.  C.  K.  8oc..  8.50;  Waltliam.  Kiiite's 
.MessengerH,  20:  Wiiteitown,  Friend,  12, 
Miss  .M.  D.  HpauldiiiiE,  1;  Wellesley 
Hills.  Aux.,  adtf'l  Len.  Off.,  26  60,  1,920  97 

IVellesUy.—Otl  at  Semi-ann.  Meet.,  G6  47 

Woreewter  Co.  /<rancA. -.Mrs.  'giomaa  E. 
IJabb,  Jr.,  Trea*..  12  Clearview  Ave., 
Worcester.  Itoylston,  l^idies*  Beiiev. 
Hoc.,  10;  riinton.  Pro  Christo  Hilile 
CI.,  11.50;  North  lirookflelU,  Womairs 
Union,  12;  Warren,  Anx.,  30;  West- 
boro,  Aux.,  16.70;  Webster,  Aux.,  Leu. 
Off.,  80;  Whitinsville,  Aux.,  Len.  Off  , 
24,  E-C-A-I>  Band,  13.36;  Worce-ter, 
Central  Ch.,  (Sirls*  Travel  Club,  15.80, 
riymouth  Ch.,C.  U.,9,  Woman's  Assoc, 
71JiO,  243  *i6 

Total,  6,819  07 

Lowell.— iMvy  .M.  Fay,  wy  Arthur  C. 
>l>aldiii(;,  Kxtr.,  2,000  00 

KHOUK  ISLAND. 

Rhode  Island  /irancA.— .Miss  Grace  P. 
Chapin,  TreaM.,  I5U  Meeting:  8t..  Pictvi- 
(lence.  Int. on  Bank  Hal., 1.33;  Barring- 
ton,  KayMde  Gleaners, 60;  Bristol,  Anx. 
(25  of  wli.  in  mnni.  of  .Mrs.  Sarah 
<.'hurch  Skinner)  (75  of  wh.  to  const  L. 
.M'sMiss  Harriet  B.Lurher,.Mrfl.Wllliain 
H.  8|>ooner,  Mrs.  John  G.  Watson  In 
recoi;iiition  of  tiieir  twenty-live  years* 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  Brintol 
Aux.),  100;  <'«Mitial  Falls,  Women's 
Social  Club,  75,  Sr.  M.  C.,  100,  Priin. 
Dept.  8.  S.,  5;  Kiiiirstoii,  Aux.,  16  50; 
Providence,  Academy  Ave.  Ch.,  Miss. 
Club,  10,  Benetlcent  Ch.,  Print.  Dept. 
S.  S.,  11,  Ceniial  Ch.,  Aux.,  250,  Ply- 
mouth  ('h.,  Whittelsey  Mem.  Clr.,  60; 
SayleHVille,  S.  S.,  15;  Seekoiik  and  East 
Providence,  Aux.,  15  50;  Westerly,  8er- 
vii*e  Seekers,  20,  729  3.T 

OONNKOTIOIIT. 

Kastem  Connecticut  Branch.— \\\^%  Anna 
C.  LeariH'd,  Tiea^..  255  Hempstead  8t., 
Nf'w  Lon<ion.  Ashfurd,  Aux.,  15;  Can- 
li'ilmry,  (\  E.  S«>c.,  3;  Chaplin.  Aux. 
(to  i-on'st.  L.  .M.  .Mrs.  William  M.Smith), 
25;  CoithesHT,  Aux.  (Easter  Off.,  9)  (25 
of  wh.  to  const  L.  .M.  Mrs.  William  P. 
Paliiiei),  39;  Exeter  and  I.ilterty  Hill, 
Chs.,  5;  (iroioii,  Aux.,  55  10;  Hampton, 
.\nx.,  18;  Hanc)ver,  Anx.,  35.00;  Leba- 
non. .\ux.  (E;ister  OfT..  8  65),  n.t)5: 
JJoshoii,  Aux.  (L.ister  Off.,  .W.yOj  (25  of 
wli.  liv  Mis.  Martha  \.  (Jfer  to  const. 
heiHcIf  L.  A.\  42.21;  LedvaKJ,  Aux. 
i, Easier  Off.,  4)  (25  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  .M. 


Mrs.  C.  VirKiiiia  Chapman),  29;  Mobe- 
can,  Ch.,  1.2S;  Mystic,  Aux.  (26  of  wh. 
to  const.  L  .M..Mra.  R  J  <;hldinet},44; 
New  London,  First  and  Second  Clis., 
Dau.  of  Cov..  SO,  Second  Cli.,  Aux., 
617.76,  S.  8.,  Prim.  Dept.,  Easter  Off.. 
2  60;  North  Stoniii  j;  ton.  Woman's 
Uniou,  13;  Norwich,  Hroadway  Ch., 
Aux.,  1,330,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  1.27,  C.  E. 
Soc,  3,  Jr.  O.  E.  8oc.,  2.  Park  I'ii.,  Aux., 
207.48;  Scotland,  Aux.,  30;  ^ontb  Wind- 
ham, ('.  E.  Soc  ,  10;  Stouln^ton,  First 
Ch.,  Aux.,  6,  Sficoiid  Ch.,  AUX.,  10.40; 
Volnntown  and  8ter1in|r,  Aux.,  6; 
Wauree&n,  Aux.,  86;  Willimantic,  Aax., 
22.40;  Windham,  Aux.,  Easter  Off..  8.70; 
Woodstock,  Aux.,  S  ister  Off.,  19,  2,667  48 

Hartford  liruneh.  Mis.  Sidney  W.Clsrk, 
Treus.,  40  Willard  St.,  Hartford.  Int. 
oil  Clara  E.  llillyer  Fund,  112  60;  InL 
on  Julia  W.  Jewell  Fund.  40;  Friends. 
3;  Collinsville,  Aux.,  33  60;  Hartford, 
Farmington  A  ve.  Ch.,  A  iix.,  2,  Park  Ch.. 
Aux.,  21.75;  Hockanum,  Ladies*  Aid 
S<»o  .  4.50,  217  25 

\tic  Harm  Branch. -^^Us  Edith  Wool- 
M'V.  Trea**..  250  Church  St..  New 
Hiivcn.  AUfMUiia,  Aux.. ^3;  Barkbuin- 
.sted.  Aux.,  16.hl;  BetbMiiv,  Aux..  lo; 
Bethlchciii,  Aux.,  10;  Bri  dK^-'Pt^rt, 
Park  St.  Ch,,  Endeavor  Clr.,  10;  lSn.M>k- 
Held  Center,  Aux.,  10.40.  Dtiu.  of  C<>\  ., 
."i,  S.  S.,  3.  C.  E.  Soc.  2;  Cheater.  Aux.. 
100;  (Uintou,  Au.\.  (25  of  w  h.  to  coiisiU 
L.  .M.  Mis.M  .JoMe]diiue  Neltlet(»n), 
.HTkO.*!;  Cornwall,  First  th.,  Aux.,  41; 
Deep  River.  Anx.  (to  const.  L.  M.  Mr?*. 
Sariili  Wooster),  25;  Dt*rby.  Firht  Ch., 
Aux.,  AW.Vt.  Second  Ch.,  Aux.,  8u;  Dur- 
ham, Little  Ll^ht  Bearers,  2;  Eaht 
<'aiuuin,  C.  ¥..  Sue,  5;  Easil  Haddaiii, 
Aux.,  liUfc'i,  ('.  K.  .S<»c..  12;  East  Hain|>- 
tim,  Aux.,  43.25;  East  Haven.  Aux. 
(100  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  M.  K. 
Beard.^lcv,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Pafce.  Mrs. 
Harry  Slude,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Taylor),  110, 
C.  K..  15;  Eastern.  Aux..  1.10;  KUsworth, 
Au.v.,  12.75;  Fairlield.  Aux.,  60.  Y.  L. 
M.C..  12;  Greenwich.  Aux., 20.  Bearers, 
of  LiKbt.  2.^;  Guilford,  Third  Ch..  Aux., 
'Ht;  Ivory t<m.  Aux.  (wlth^)rev.coiitri. 
to  coii.^t.  1.1.  M's  Miss  Annie  Carlssoo. 
M1f>H  Marlon  CurlsHon,  Miss  Beatrice 
Dickinson.  Miss  Vera  Kelsev.  Mi.ns 
/vlnha  Wilcox).  100..-»0,  Miss.  Heli>ers, 
lu.  .S.  S.,  15,  C.  IL.  5Ji7;  Killiuicworth, 
.\nx..  3.50;  Meriden,  Center  Cli.,  Aux. 
(50  of  wh.  to  c(mdt.  L.  M's  Miss  Prls- 
dlla  8.  Powell,  Mrs.  Thomas  B. 
Powell)  (•-»,"».  of  wh.  by  Mrs.  F.  P.  Gri.s- 
wold  to  const.  L.  M.  Miss  Janet  Hull 
McPhcrson),  145.  Liberty  Club  (U\ 
cou.Ht.  L.  M.  Miss  Dorthella  M.  Gil>- 
sim).  '2:^,  C.  K.,  16,  First  Ch.,  C.  R,,  26; 
Mid<llcbuiy,  Aux.  (2.'iu>f  wh.to  const. 
L.  M.  Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Westt»nberK), 
.Sl.K'i,  Mi/.pab  dr.,  20,  WillluK  Minds, 
5;  Mhldletlehl,  Friends,  8,  C.  E.  Soc, 
8.2ii:  Middle  lladdum.  Anx.,  10,  C.  E. 
><»c.,  5;  .Middletowu,  First  Cli.,  Aux., 
1«;{.(J0.  C.  E.  Soc.  2."),  South  Ch.,  Aux.,  25; 
Mllfonl.  Fir.>*t  Ch.,  Aux.  (25  of  wh.  to 
c(ni«<l.  L.  M.  Mrs.  F.  A.  Sumner),  28, 
Inter.  C.  K.  Soc,  2,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soi*.,  3; 
.Mount  CiiriiicI,  Aux.  (.50  of  wh.  tci 
const.  L.  M's  Miss  Martha  A.  Galpin, 
Mrx.    Frederick    T.    Perwms),    50.»»; 
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NttQ^HtQCk.  Alice  StilUon  Cir.,  8.75, 
llayHtiick  Uanil,  3.75,  Miss.  Study  CI., 
6.70;  New  Canaan,  Aux.,  iiK^  C.  E.  Soc, 
au;  New  IJaveu,  Center  Cli.,  C.  E.  8ac.. 
5,  Ch.  of  K«(leemer,  Y.  L.  AI.  C.  ^*6, 
S.  S..  IHJil.  I'riin.  S.  8.,  15,  llwight 
I'lace  Cli.,  V.  W.  iiuiUl,  2.\  Umnd  Ave. 
Cb.,  Y.  L.  M.  C,  7*2,  Helpei^*,  19.25, 
Huuiplirey  St.  Ch.,  Aux.,  i<(8.l0,  C.  R., 
t<M,  Pilgrnnt  Cb.,  Aux.,»i.U8,  Plvmoutb 
Cb^  Aux.,  Itt5.15.  Litfbt  Hearers,  80, 
C.  R..  10.  Prim.  S.  S.,  5,  United  Cb.. 
Laoni  Cir.,  85,  C  E.  Soc..  50.  Welcome 
Hall,  Leud-ALland  Soc.  10,  Ligbt 
Bearers,  10,  Girls'  Leaijue.  5;  New- 
town, Aux..  36;  Norfolk,  C.  E.  Soc.,-2; 
Nortb  liranford  (to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs. 
Jane  Holel>ird),25;  Nortb  treenwlcb, 
Aux..  26.03;  Nortb  Madison,  Aux., 
8.40;  Nortb  Stamford,  Aux.,9;  Orange, 
."lO;  Portland,  Aux..  40,  Builders,  22.60, 
C.  K.,  lOUW;  Pn>spect,  Au.x.,  12  50; 
Redding,  Aux.  (25  of  wh.  to  con»t. 
L.  M.  Miss  Miriam  M.  Smitb>,37,  Dau. 
fit  Cov.,  10,  C.  R.,  4;  Roxbury,  Aux.. 
16.44;  Saj'brook,  Aux.,  39.18;  Seymour. 
Aux..  10.  C.  E.  Soc,  8;  Sbunm,  Aux., 
50;  hbelton.  Aux.,  75;  S<^>utb  Britain, 
Aux. ,86;  Stamford,  Aux.,  38.85;  Stony 
Creek.  Aux.  (25  of  wb.  to  c<»nst.  L.  M. 
Mrs.  Arnold  Sbackletou),  35;  Strat- 
ford, Aux..  7.50;  Tbomastou,  Aux..  4)8, 
C.  E.  Soc,  10;  Toningford,  Aux.,  S.  J. 
Mills  Soc,  15,  Higbland  Workers,  10; 
Torrington,  Center  Cb.,  C.  E.  Soc.  15; 
Trumbull,  Aux.  (to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs. 
Emil  T.  Berger,  Mrs.  Albert  K.  Liu- 
ley).  50,  Y.  L.  M.  C,  8.,t0.  C.  R.,  1.50; 
Warren,  C.  E.  Soc.  1S.45;  Wasbington. 
Aux.,  62.70;  Wiitcrbury,  Second  Cb., 
Aux.,  146.75,  Dau.  of  Cov.,  55;  Water- 
town,  Aux.  (to  const.  L.  M*s  Mrs. 
William  T.  Holmes,  Mrs  Henry 
Roeskc),  50,  Dau,  of  Cov.,  10;  West- 
ebester,  Aux..4.20;  West  Haven.  Aux. 
(to  const.  L.  M'A  .Mrs. Frank  T.  Bridge- 
wttter,  Mrs.  Clarence;  B.  Davis,  Mrs. 
Henrv  Inland,  Mrs.  Frank  TbomuM), 
100;  Westport.  Aux.,  16.50;  Weslville, 
Aux.  (50  of  wb.  to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs. 
A.  II.  Haves,  Mrs.  Mjron  Rus.sell), 
68.32;  Wbitneyville.  Aux.,  2.  Speeda- 
way  Cir.,6;  Wilton,  Aux.,  58;  Winsted, 
First  Cb  ,  Aux..  18,  Sillimuu  Club.  10, 
.Second  Ch.,  Aux..  50;  Wood  bridge, 
Aux..  48,  Golden  Rule  Band,  10.  C.R., 
4,  Delta  Alpba  8.  S.  CI.,  3;  W^oo<lburv, 
Y.  L.  M.  C,  20.    Jubilee,  Friend,  2.3,      *  4,156  77 


Total, 

LEGACY. 


7,041  50 


Xtmrlt'h — Mar>'  L.  Huntington  in  mem. 
of  ber  motlier,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Hunt- 
ington, by  Francis  J.  Leavens,  Extr.,  1.0(K)  <M) 

NEW  yoKK. 

Sew  Yftrk  State  Branch.  — Mt».  F.  M. 
Turner,  Treas.,  646  St.  Mark's  Ave., 
Brooklyn.  Wood  Mem.  Fund,  .W; 
Antweri>,  Aux., 27;  Anuebogue,  Aux  . 
56  50;  Arcade,  Aux., 5;  Baiting  Hollow, 
Aux.,  25,  C.  £.  8o<\,  3J«.  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc, 
5;  Berkshire,  Aux.,  10.'25;  Bingbam- 
ton.  First  Cb.,  Aux.,  61.  Plynioutli  Cb., 
Aux., 5;  Blooming  Grove,  Kyle  Miss. 
Soc,  45,  Dau.  of  Cov.,  25;    Brian- 1  iff 


Manor,  Aux.,  45;  Bridge  water,  Aux., 
15;  Brooklyn,  Atlant^ic  Ave.  (Jhapel, 
Kriends,  15.  Bay  Shore  C.  E.  Soc,  3, 
Brooklyn  Hills  Ch.,  Aux..  21.60,  Busb- 
wlck  Ave.  Cb,,  Aux.,  25,  Central  Cb., 
Aux.,  517.66,  Ltvdies'  Aid  Soc,  50,  Jr. 
Aux..  10,  A.  C.  Jlark,  8,  St  Paul's 
Chapel,  Aux.,  30  50,  Clinton  Ave.  Cb., 
Aux.,  176.53,  Evangel  Ch.,  Aux.,  105, 
Earnest  Workers'  Band,  10,  Flatuush 


5,  M.  B.,4.60,  Park  Cb.,  Aux.,  20.  Park- 
ville  Cb.,  Aux.,  23.28.  Plymouth  Ch., 
Aux.,  1»0,  H.  W.  Beecber  M.  C.  50, 
Roxana  Beecber  M.  C,  20,  Light 
Bearers,  STi,  Mayflower  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc, 
5,  Y.  W.  Guild,  15,  Puritan  Ch.,  Aux., 
:i5,  S.  S.,  12,  South  Cb.,  M.  C,  60,  Benev. 
Soc,  25,  S.  S.,  25,  Girls  M.  C.,8,  Jr.  M. 
C,  15,  M.  B.,  5,  Tompkins  Ave.  Cb., 
Mrs.  T.  R.  D.,  250,  Aux.,  250,  Stephenson 
Cir..  7.22,  Pbibitbea  CI..  5,  Prim. 
Dept.  8.  8., 6,  Park  Ave.  Branrh,  Aux., 
30,  ».  S.,  20,  Dau.  of  Cov.,  10,  Semper 
FldellsCir.,  2,  Forget-me-not  Band,  2, 
Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  5,  Jr.  S.  S.,  1.60.  (Jnited 
Ch.,  Aux.,  W,  Willoughby  Ave.  Ch., 
Home  Dept.  S.  S.,  8.99,  Woodhaven 
Ch.,  Aux.,  10;  Buffalo,  First  Cb.,  Aux., 
50,  S.  S.,  \h.  Fitch  Memorial  Ch., 
Ladies'  Aid  Soir.,  5.  C.  E.  Soc,  16,  Pil- 
grim Ch.,  Girls'  M.  C,  15;  Burrs  Mills, 
Aux.,  5;  Camden.  Aux.,  20.10.  Jr.  C.  E. 
Soc,  B;  Canaudaigua.  Aux.,  120;  Can- 
dor. Aux.,  53..M);  Carthage.  Aux.,  7; 
Chenango  Forks,  Aux.,  3.50;  Churcb- 
ville,  Aux.,  10;  Cincinatus,  Cb.,  10.80; 
Corning.  Aux.,  15;  Cortland.  First  Ch., 
Aux..  lo;i<)5;  Crown  Point,  Aux.,  39.29; 
Deausboro,  Aux.,  17;  De  Ruj-tor,  Aux., 
5:  East  Bl<M>mtleld,  Aux.,30;  Elbridge, 
Aux..  20;  Eldred.  Aux..  15;  Ellington, 
Aux..  12.75;  Fair  port,  Aux.,  13.50; 
Flushing.  Aux.,  79.73,  Prim.  Dept.S.8., 
2,  Acorn  Band,  2,  C.  R..  3.5<);  Franklin, 
Aux., 50;  Friendship,  Aux.,  10;  Fulton, 
Prim.  Dept.  S.  S..  5,  C.  R.,  8;  Gasport, 
Aux.,  1(>;  Glovers  v  ill  e,  Aux..  110; 
Groton  City,  Aux.,  9;  Hamilton,  Aux., 
2«;  Homer,  Aux.,  206.  Dau.  of  Cov.,  10; 
11  on  eo  ye,  Aux.,  17,  Bums  CI.,  10; 
Howells,  Aux.,  10;  Ithaca,  Aux.,  48; 
Jamesport,  Aux..  11.25;  Jamestown, 
First  Cb.,  Aux.,  72.30,  Java,  Aux.,  10; 
Kinatone,  Aux..  6;  Ix)ckport,  First 
Cb..  Aux.,  70;  Lysander,  Aux.,  6.25; 
Ma<1ison.  Miss  J.  M.  Rice.  12;  3fadrid, 
Aux.,  20;  Mannsville,  Aux.,  6;  Mas- 
senu,  Aux.,  6.25;  Middletown.  Nortb 
Clu,  Aux.,  5,  C.  E.  Soc,  10;  Millville, 
Aux., 5;  Moravia,  Aux.,  15,  Y.  L.,  16; 
Morristown, Aux., 20;  Morrisville, 
Aux..  20,  C.  E.  Soc,  5;  Munnsville, 
S.  S.,  3;  Neath,  Pa.,  Aux.,  10;  Nelson, 
Aux.,  10;  Newark  Valley,  Aux,,  2,% 
('.  E,  Soc,  5:  Newburgh,  *Aux.,  30,  C. 
E.  Soc,  10,  Jr.  Aux..  15;  New  Haven, 
Aux., 5;  New  York,  Bedford  Park  Ch.. 
Aux.,  7.55,  C.  R..  12.50,  Broadway 
Tahemaele,  Aux.  (100  of  wb.  to  const. 
L.  M's  Miss  Helen  Van  Alstvne,  Miss 
Margaret  Herrlich  Conev,  Miss  Anna 
V.  Mellick.  Mrs.  Frefleritk  W. 
Stevens),  680.50.  Y.  W.  Club.  50,  S.  S., 
M\  C.  R..20,  M.  B..  7.33.  Brtbanv  S,  S., 
10,96,  Christ  Cb.,  Aux.,  25,  Forest  Ave. 
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Ch.,  Aiix.,  5,  Mt  Vernon  HeightH  Cli., 
Aux.,5,  North  New  York  Ch.,  Aux..  10, 
i:  It,  12;  North  Pelhuiii.  Aux.,  5; 
Trinity  i;h..  Aux^  15;  Nhigura  Fall;*, 
Aux.,  18;  NorthlleUl,  Aux.,  Jl;  Nor- 
wich. .\ux.,  44.-2S.  Tjoyal  Work«M'8' 
Uun<l,  10;  NorwfMMl,  Aux.,  Ifi;  OgthMis 
burg,  Aux.,  id;  Orient,  Aux.,  :<0;  Ori<4. 
kauy  FailH,  Aux.,  fi:  OHWcgo,  C  K. 
Soc,  3.50,  .Ir.  C.  E.  So<;.,  11;  Owogo, 
Aux.,  ij;  Patclioguc.  Aux.,  A2.  8.  S., 
10,  C.  H.,  5;  Perry  Center,  Aux.,  40;  ' 
Philadelphia,  Aux.,  23;  Ph<i^nix,  Aux., 
47,  C.  E.  Soc,  iO,  .Ir.  C.  E.  Soc\.  ft.  Prim. 
Ih^pt.  S.  8.,  3J)2;  Port  I^vilen.  Aux., 
,  5;  PoughkeepHie.  Aux.  (:fe  of  wh.  to 
eon»t.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Chester), 
100;  Pulaski,  Aux.,  17.19;  Randolph, 
Aux..  13.40;  Ren8  8elear,  Aux.,  13; 
li<»cheHt«'r,  South  C'h.,  Aux.,  4.5.  King*.«« 
l)au.,5;  Rockdale,  R(»berl  l^>ouiirt,  1; 
Kutlaud,  Firrtt  Ch..  Aux  .  11.70;  Sala- 
nianca,  Aux.,  .'>;  Sandy  Creek,  Aux., 
1.%;  Saugertlet*,  Aux.,  S;  Schenect^idy, 
Pilgriui  StiKly  Club, -20;  Seneca  Falls, 
Aux.,  10;  Sidney.  Dau.  of  Cov.,  -iO.  C. 
R.,  5;  Suinniur  Hill,  Aux.,  '2ft,  C.  R., 
2..V);  SvracuHc,  Rally,  37.t)3,  Diinforth 
Ch..  Aux.,  5S.JI0,  Y.  I'j..  20,  Prim.  Dept. 
S.  .S..  5,  CJedde.H  Ch..  Aux..  3,  Klng'tf 
Dau.,  4.40,  C.  R..  3.  .Tnuiors,  ft,  Goml 
Will  Ch.,  Aux..  75.  Pilgrim  Ch.,  Aux., 
«,  C.  R.,  -2-50,  Plymouth  Ch.,  Aux., 
LKHO;  Tallman,  Aux., 5;  Ticoudcroga, 
Aux.,  -itfftO;  Troy,  Aux..  5:  Uiii-ii,  Ply- 
mouth Ch.,  Aux.,'  '20.  Dunham  Clr.,  5, 
Sunshine  Cir..  5.70;  Watertown,  Aux., 
31.50,  Jr.  (;.  E.  Soc,  3.*W»;  Wellsvllle, 
Aux.,  .'WJ.4«;  WvM  Rloomtlehl.  C.  K. 
.Soc,  5;  >Vest  (Jroton,  Aux.,  20,  C.  E. 
Soc,  ^..'iO;  Westmoreland,  Aux.,  :K»; 
West  Winticld,  Aux.,  5fi.40,  C.  E.  Soc, 
15,  .Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  5,  C.  R..  1.50;  White 
Plaiu.s,  Aux..  .51),  M.  B..  20,  (;,77l»  1 4 

PlIILADKLrill.i   HU.VNril. 

I'hUiidflpUlti  lirtinch.—W\i<'A  Emma  Fla- 
vell,  Tri'as.,:n2  Van  llouten  St.,  Pater- 
son,  N.  .1,     .V.  ./.,  CiMlar  ijrove,  .Ir.  C. 


E.  Soc.,  3;  Chatham,  Stanley  Cb.,  Aux., 
Easter  Off.,  12JW:  East  Orange,  First 
Ch.,  Aux.,  lOU;  Montelair.  Firi>t  Ch  , 
Monday  Miss.  Soc,  277.72;  Newark. 
First  Ch.,  Aux.,  20;  Orange  Vallev. 
Y.  W.  M.S., -25;  Piainflehl,  Aux.,  I^'ii. 
off.,  4\».20;  Westtield,  Aux.,  .'Ml;  Pu., 
Gleuoldin.  Girls*  Oulld,  1;  Philadel 
nhia,  (;entra1  Ch  .  Aux.,  fiO;  ftcranton, 
I'lymoutli  Ch..  Aux.,  3ft.  Dau.  of  Cov., 
I'l;  Smilhrteld.  E:ist.  W.  M.  S.,  1..W; 
Taylor.  C.  E.  S..  1;  .S.  f'.,  Charleston, 
Aux..  7.50.     I^ess  expenses,  l.V>,  4»«' 42 


FLORIItA. 

SI.  I'etemhnrf/.—ljVmMvs''  Soc, 

I  IOWA. 

StrttirUvrri/  /'<>iii/.— Helen  T.  Buckle j', 

VKIIIOAN. 

!  ( flirt't. —y\i»H  Emily  May  Ely, 


ft  48 


Ui 


DonatiouM, 
liuildings. 
Work  of  1912, 
.Specials, 
l^egacies. 

Total, 

Total  itbom  Got.  ISj  1911  to 

Donations, 

lluildlngs, 

Workon9l2 

Specials, 

Let^acies, 


'25  011 

$22,256  rA 

2,20tl  u» 

3U  W 

3,000  (HI 

•27.990  18 

.May  18.  1912. 

•67.768  65 
6,821  34 
4,78fi  55 
1,ft(Hi  3^ 
9,603  69 


Total. 
GOLDEN  ANNI VERSA RV  GIFT 

Previously  ackiiowledfi:ed, 
Koceipts  of  the  month 

Total, 


$90,480  58 


2.149  (« 
2.225  Oil 

$4,374  06 


WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  THL  PACIFIC 

Receipt H  for  April,  1912. 
MI8.S  Hknriktta  F.  Brewkr,  Treasurer,  770  Kingston  Ave.,  Oakland,  i;al. 


CALIKOR.VIA. 

Xorthrrn  CnHforiiin  ///vf «*•//. —Mrs.  E,  V, 
Kruk,  Trras..  U.tt  Clay  St..  San  Fran- 
i'isiM).  lU-rkitlev,  Fir«*t,  l«iS..Vi,  X«irth, 
2»:,.Hi;  KnreUn.  lii;  FriiMnU,  14.5«i;  Oak- 
land,  Fii«*t.  liK),  IMy month,  1.'),  Pilgrim, 
:{i».:t>;  .sarntnga.  14;  S.mii  Franris«M>, 
h'irst,  45,  Cradh'  Knll,  1,21;  Sunnyvale, 
7.50, 

II'.MKl. 


•^^:l  Id 


/(hihn  A'/v/ ;/,//.— Mr-.  W.  I..  Phi-Jps,  111  W. 
Id:  (  li:illi<.  Aiiv  .  I.  11  iK) 


Nh  VADA, 


,\  I  lUnin  Jiftmrh, 


4  (Ml 


OKKGON. 

Oregon  7.Va»*rA.— Mrs.  A.  1*.  Cak«r.  Treas., 
421  W.  Park,  Portland.  Portland. 
First,  Au.x..  rd..»i5.  Thank  Offering, 
los.lfc*;  Lanrelw<KMl,  7, 


isl  4> 


UTA2I. 

riiih  Bnini-h.—yXv*.  (i.  lirown,  Treas.. 
250  S.  Eighth  East,  Salt  Uike.  .Siilt 
l.ak«',  Pri»vo,  11  0) 

WASllINGTON. 

WdHhimitnii  linnii-h.—M  r  s .  Everett 
Sinitll,  Treas..  l.'i.W  iHth  Ave.,  Seattle. 
Anarortes.  .'•).iJii;  Everett,  0.75;  North 
Yakima,  10;  .^eMttle.  Pilgrim,  S.  S.. 
Mi>.  K.  L.  Snilth'>  CI.,  .H5,  Plvmonth, 
><i.  Pi  nsiMM-t,  S.  S.,  Vk  Tniversfty,  W,       1h2  :!5 

762  77 
ROSA  B.   FERRIER,  Asst.  TrtoM. 
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No.  8 


Tlie  June  days  brouj^ht  inaiiv  jili-ntsant  hiirprisos  in  tlie  WEiy  of  viKits 
from  missionary  friends.     Anion^  tliuhc  whom  wc  Iiavc  •gladly  greeted  sire 

tKUonxr      I^cv.  and  Mrs.  Cliarlus  N.  Knnsoin  nml  tlicir  son  Howanl 

PtnMub.  from  the  Ziihi  Missioi),  arriving  for  the:  remainder  of  tlieir 
furlough  after  six  months  sjiciit  in  Hciriit  en  routt ;  the  Dr.s.  Connnack 
and'their  children  from  West  Africa  ;  Mi>^  Cliarloltc  Wtllitrd  from  Mans'i- 
\'«n,  lor  n  few  weeks  with  her  parents  in  Chicnyu ;  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  K. 
Browne  of  Harpoot,  for  mncli  needeil  rest  and  rcciipiTiition ;  Miss  Delia 
D.  Leavens  of  Tung-clioii,  who  is  (jreparinj,'  to  sail  on  lier  return  vuya<ie  to 
China,  in  Jidy,  sj>endinjj  a  few  wevks  in  Enfjland  on  the  way  ;  Miss  Mary  D, 
Long  of  Chihnahua.  Muxieu,  Miss  Alice  (Jleason  of  (Miadalajara :  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  N.  Cliinnlnirs  of  Adana,  Turkey,  and  Miss  Charl.itte  B.  De 
Forest  of  Kohe  Collcffe,  Japan. 

Other  arrivals  in  this  country  are  Dr.  and  >rrs.  Wallace  Taylur  ami 
their  dauRlitor  Harriet  of  llie  Japnn  Mission  ;  Rev.  E.  S.  Col-I.  and  family 
of  Kyoto,  Japan,  who  are  wiili  Mr.  Col.h's  |.arcnls.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Cobb  of  Newton  Centre,  Mass. ;  Dr.  ami  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Barnuni  of  ihe 
Western  Turkey  Mission  ;  Mrs.  I^rnest  \';uri>w  of  the  Eastern  Turkey 
Mission;  Dr.  Frances  K.  Benicnt  and  lier  sister  Miss  Lucy  Henient  from 
Shao-wu,  and  Rev.  Charles  A.  Stanley  ami  family  fn.m  North  China. 

Rev.  Charles  Maas  and  wife  sailed  Jnly  tilli  from  San  Francisi-o  for 
work  in  the  Gilbert  Islands,  Micronesia ;"  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Hcmenway 
and  family  mailed  July  7th  returning;  to  the  Shansi  Missioii.  Ttuy  are 
accomi«inied  hy  Dr.  Mark  Williams  formerly  of  Kalfjan,  Mrs.  Hi-nien- 
way's  father  and  also  hy  Dr.  Henieiiway's  mother,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Hemcnway 
of  Oak  Park,  III.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.lward  H.  Haskell  and  family  of  Salonica 
sailed  July  6th,  returning  to  their  work  in  the  Enropoan  Turkty  Mission 
after  a  year's  furlough  spent  for  the  most  part  in  Oherhn. 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Lamson  h.is  returned  from  a  pleasant  and  jirolltable 
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winter   in   Europe  and  is  among  those  who  have  called   recently  at  the 
Rooms.     Mrs,  Lamson  will  spend  the  summer  in  her  home  in  Aubum- 
^^^^  dale,  Mass. 

^^^^^^^^  Dr.  Clara  M.  Proctor,  the  new  physician 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^  fur  the  Ahmednagar  Hospital,  who  saik-d 

^^^^^f^^^^L         with  Dr.  Hume  from  New  York,  July 
^^^^^^^        ^^^^^^k       recLHwd  her  commission  from  the  Ameri- 
^^^^^Lm^[  ^P^^^^B  Hoard  in  the  Tompkins  Avenue  Church, 

^^^^^^^    '^^ri^^^^l     Brooklyn,  just  before  leaving. 
^^^^^H^^^^^^^^^^l         Among  the  many  missionaries  who  find 
^^^■^^H^^^H     the   Minnie   Rest  at  Old  Orchard,  a 

^t^r       "^     ^^flJP^     delightful    place    to    spend    the    summer, 
"'    '^  "^     i^"   ■  .  is    the    veter.in    missionary,    Mrs.    Crosby 

J  .^        Y  Wheeler,  for  so  many  years   in  Harpoot. 

\   il    i  At  a  recent  Sund.iy  evening  service  held  in 

the    pleasant    parlors   of   the    Rest,    Mr*. 
Wheeler  gave  n   most  interesting   and  in- 
slnictivc  talk. 
Furthi'r  particulars  regarding  the  death  of  Mrs.   D,  C.  Churcliill  liaM 
been  received.     Mrs.  Churchill  died  after  a  very  brief  iUness  at  Mahables- 
Hfi.  Alke  «ar,  April  27th,  and  not  at  Kodi  Kanal  as  was  crro- 

Harding  Churchilt  neously  stated  in  the  May  Lii-E  and  LioHT.  The  baby 
son  wlio.se  eyes  nf\er  opened  in  this  world  was  buried  with  his  mother. 
A  missionary  writing  the  sad  news  says  that  three  doctors  and  two  trained 
nurses  tiid  everything  jiossible  to  save  the  precious  life  and  when  it  was  all 
over  one  of  the  doctors,  a  very  skillful  man,  said,  '•'•  If  we  could  go  hack  and 
do  it  all  over  again  we  would  not  do  one  thing  differently."  "In  our 
human  sight  and  luulerstanding "  the  letter  goes  on,  "it  cannot  be  ex- 
plained, ■  .  ■  hut  there  is  no  sign  of  rebellion  in  anyone's  heart.  The 
note  of  vietitriuns  faith  through  all  these  days  has  been  wonderful. 
Sunday  morning  the  white  casket  was  brought  into  the  church  hy  «x 
bearers,  two  of  them  Indians  whom  Alice  had  known  well  at  Ahmednagar. 
The  church  was  beautiful  with  green  branches  and  white  flowers  and  the 
casket  was  covered  with  K-aiitiful  wreaths,  Mr.  Clark  read  the  Scriptures, 
Mr.  fiates  offered  the  prayer,  anil  we  all  sang  '  For  all  thy  saints  who  from 
their  labors  rest.'  Tliere  was  no  note  of  bitterness.  The  little  party  of 
l<j\ed  ones  were  met  at  I'ancbgaiii  by  the  Bissells  and  there  was  a  simple 
service  at  the  grave  beside  Alice's  father's  grave.  Even  as  I  write  theK 
words  I  feel  it  must  all  be  a  dream,  for  anyone  who  goes  out  of  health  ami 
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activity  in  that  way  seems  to  have  stepped  away  somewhere  and  one  waits 
to  liave  her  come  back.  * 

'  With  a  cheery  smile  and  a  wave  of  the  hand 
She  has  wandered  to  an  unknown  land 
And  leaves  us  thinking  how  very  fair 
That  land  must  be  since  she  lingers  there.'  *' 

Miss  Mary  L.  Page,  so  M^ell  known  and  so  dearly  loved  as  a  teacher  in 
the  boarding  school  for  Spanish  girls,  now  located  at  Barcelona,  entered 

Maiy  Lyon  into  the  eternal  life  Jidy  4th  at  the  home  of  her  brother, 
Pag^e.  Rev.  Frederick  H.  Page  of  Waltham,  Mass.  Miss  Page  went 
as  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board  to  Spain  in  1892,  and  during  all 
these  years  has  been  associated  with  the  work  of  Mrs.  Gulick  aiul  her  suc- 
cessors in  the  far-reaching  work  of  biinging  the  pure  evangel  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  that  land.  Failing  health  caused  her  return  to  tliis  country  some 
months  ago,  and  after  weeks  at  Clifton  Springs,  where  all  possible  was 
done  for  her  recovery,  she  was  brought  back  to  Waltham  in  June,  and 
slipped  painlessly  away  into  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Lord  she  loved. 

A  fuller  account  of  her  work  and  of  the  l:irge  place  she  held  in  the  af- 
fections of  her  associates. and  of* her  adopted  people  will  be  prepared  for 
the  September  Life  and  Li(;iit. 

The  School  of  Missions  has  closed  its  first  year  of  work  with  a  successful 
record.     Fourteen    missionaries   and    missionary   candidates  have  availed 
Hjiftford  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  study  afforded  by  this 

Schocd of  Misiions.  school.  They  represented  eight  Mission  Boards  and 
were  from  widely  separated  mission  fields.  Twelve  students  from  the 
Theological  Seminary  and  from  the  School  of  Religious  Pedagogy  also  took 
courses  at  the  School  of  Missions.  In  looking  toward  the  future  the 
trustees  expect  to  secure  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  a  group  of  experts 
who  will  give  all  their  time  to  studying  the  religion,  histor}',  customs  and 
literature  of  the  mission  lands  in  which  they  have  served  as  missionaries, 
with  a  view  to  assisting  candidates  and  missionaries  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  their  tasks.  Dr.  W.  Douglas  Mackenzie  is  president  and  Rev. 
Edward  W.  Capen  organizing  secretary  of  this  young  enterprise,  which 
promises  to  fill  a  real  need  in  the  missionary  education  of  candidates  and 
those  desiring  special  preparation  for  the  foreign  field. 

Five  hundred  delegates  attended  the  Silver  Bay  Eastern  Student  Confer- 
ence of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  June  21st  to  July  1st. 
Silver  Bay  Among     the    120   Congregational    girls    were    eleven 

Studcfit  Coaknaee*  Student  Volunteers  from  Wellesley,  Mount  llolyoke 
and  Smith,  three  daughters  of  missionaries,  one  graduate  and  teacher  from 
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our  school  in  Sivas,  Turkey,  who  is  now  taking  a  course  at  Teachers' 
College,  a  graduate  of  the  Doshisha  who  returns  to  Japan  this  summer 
with  a  B.A.  from  Wcllesley,  and  a  Chinese  government  student  from 
Soochow,  now  studying  at  Wellesley. 

"China's  New  Day"  looked  very  bright  indeed  to  those  who  were  per- 
mitted to  become  acquainted  with  the  seventeen  Chinese  students  in  attend- 
ance at  Silver  Bay,  who  return  within  a  few  years  to  do  their  part  in 
moulding  new  China.  They  contributed  much  to  the  power  of  the  con- 
ference by  taking  part  in  the  study  classes  on  China  and  the  Faiths  of  Asia, 
by  leading  devotional  services  in  the  daily  meetings  of  Student  Volunteers, 
by  presenting  the  claims  of  the  women  of  the  Chinese  Republic  on  Ameri- 
ca's educated  womanhood  to  more  than  one  hundred  and  iifly  girls  in  an 
open  Volunteer  meeting,  by  their  bright  song  on  College  Day  ab^out  the  new 
five-striped  flag  which  was  carried  proudly  at  the  head  of  their  procession, 
and  more  than  all  by  their  personal  contact  in  small  delegation  meetings 
and  social  intercourse  with  the  other  students  who  found  in  them  real 
Christian  friends. 

The  program  of  the  conference  was  practically  the  same  as  in  previous 
years,  with  daily  Hible  and  mission  study  classes,  platform  and  delegation 
meetings,  and  afternoons  of  fun  and  recreation.  About  eighty  girls 
attended  the  Congregational  Rally  on  the  first  Sunday  afternoon  and  were 
introduced  to  the  representatives  of  women's  home  and  foreign  missionarr 
work.  Every  free  period  was  filled  with  personal  interviews  with  girls 
who  will  later  be  leaders  in  our  work.  n.  b.  c. 

The  full  program  for  the  Summer  School  of  Missions  which  is  to  beheld 
August    7-10,    at     Deinorest,   (ja.,    in    connection    with    the    School    of 

Summer  School  Religion,  is  not  yet  perfected,  but  there  are  to  1^  four 
at  Demorest«  general  lectures  on  missions,  three  on  our  own  denomina- 
tional work  and  one  on  Oriental  Religions  in  America,  a  vital  connection 
between  home  and  foreign  missions,  and  plans  are  being  made -for  study 
classes  in  the  book  for  the  next  year,  C/iutd's  New  Day^  and  for  leaders 
of  children's  work  in  The  Tonnjt  Chiua  Hunters.  Special  meetings  for 
women  and  children,  nnd  a  Missionary  Pageant,  are  also  planned.  Mrs. 
George  Loring  Ilanscom  of  Atlanta,  an  active  promoter  of  the  Southeni 
Jubilees  and  a  most  efhcient  leader  of  study  classes,  will  assist  in  carrying 
out  these  plans.  Mrs.  Theodora  Crosby  Bliss,  the  secretary  for  the  South- 
east of  the  Philadelphia  Branch,  will  represent  the  Woman's  Board,  con- 
ducting study  classes  nnd  assisting  in  many  ways.  It  is  hoped  that  there 
will  be  a  good  attendance  of  Congregational  women  from  this  district. 
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L  FINANCIAL  STATEMLNT  OF  THL  WOMAN'S  BOARD 

Receipts  fro.vi  May  18  to  June  18,  1912 


For 
Regular  Work. 

For 
Buildings. 

$1,278.54 
1,368.70 

90.16 

For 
Work  of  1012. 

For 
Special  Objects. 

$460.00 
489.84 

From 
Leijucit's. 

ToUl. 

$15,963.88 
11,264.17 

4,099.71 

$100.00 
100.00 

§2,580.46 
4,270.00 

1,083  54 

$20,288  as 
17,492.71 

20.84 

2,796.17 

For  Eight    Months  to  ]unr  18,  1912 


74,388.12 
79,032.82 

4,644.70 


,  :2^,797.94 
8,  UK).  04 


18,607.90 


4,886.55 
4,886.55 


1,621.08 
l,990:il) 

3(K^.21 


16,886.59 
13,873.69 

.'1,012.90 


119,694.6:^ 
107,973.29 


11,721.34 


THL  CHINL5L  MOTHLR  IDLAL 

BY     MARY     STANLEY    GAMMON 

IDENCES  of  the  ideal  in  Chinese  motherhood,  as  it  appears  to  us, 

eem  so  utterly  and  so  woefully  lacking  that  at  first   thought  a  paper 

such   a  subject   would   more   naturally   be   delegated   to  the  gifted 

[nation  of  an   Anderson  or  a   Doyle  rather  than   to  the  seeker  after 

the  squalor  and  filth,  the  alternate  pelting  and  abuse,  and  the  general 
ct  which  mark  the  surroundings  and  training  of  the  children  of  the 
js,  there  is  as  little  suggestion  of  an  ideal  as%  in  the  vain  and  im- 
!  examples  which  are  set  before  the  rising  generation  of  the  gentry, 
e  stagnation  of  superstition  and  ignorance  and  the  complete  disrc- 
for  cleanliness  of  mind  or  body  that  have  for  centuries  existed  in 
a,  is  it  possible  there  is,  or  ever  has  been,  an  ideal  of  any  kind  for 
•  the  mother  or  her  child.?  Certainly  on  the  surface  of  things  the 
rer  (Westerner.?)  views  only  that  which  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
jry  suggestion  of  an  ideal.  Where  a  mother  is  seen  covering  her 
my  with  dust  and  sweeping  him  off  with  a  broom,  and  where  the  use 
;  vilest  language  by  the  toddlers  of  the  land  is  laughed  at  and  com- 
ed  by  their  parents,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  the  existence  of  either  lofty 
or  genuine  sentiment  in  the  rearing  of  China's  millions.  Yet  one 
Lit  to  go  beneath  this  deceptive  surface  to  find,  in  theory  at  least, 
erhaps   in  theory  only^  ideas  similar  to  our  own,  while  even  a  cur- 
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sory  glance  through  Chinese  literature  reveals  teachings  which,  if  carried 
into  effect,  might  transform  the  whole  empire. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  touch  upon  theestimation  in  which  woman  hat 
been  held  in  China.  From  cradle  to  grave  she  is  at  a  distinct  disadvan- 
tage as  compared  to  man.  Women  are  spoken  of  as  "moulded  out  of 
faults,"  unworthy  of  equality  with  men;  and  it  is  only  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  sages  that  men  look  upon  women  with  lofty  disdain  aod 
credit  them  with  much  evil,  not  knowing  or  caring  to  discover,  much  lets 
to  cultivate,  the  good  in  them. 


We  all  know  how  many  of  the  chiirncters  of  the  written  language  are 
made  up  with  the  "woman"  ra<licnl.  The  Chinese  reverence  the  sayinf; 
that  a  woman  should  never  be  heard  outside  her  own  home — an  idea  pre- 
ser\cd  in  the  characters  for  '"rest,"  "pence,"  "ijuiet" — a  woman  under 
a  roof. 

Yet  even  in  the  oppressive  iilmosphcro  of  China,  even  relegated  as  she 
has  been  to  a  position  of  marked  inferiority,  it  would  be  an  error  to  sup- 
pose that  woman  does  not,  in  manv  respects,  hold  her  own.  As  Rosalind 
"says:  "Make  the  doors  upon  a  woman's  wit  and   it  will  out  at  the  case- 
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ment;  shut  that  and  'twill  out  at  the  keyhole;  stop  that  'twill  fly  with  the 
smoke  out  at  the  chimney." 

Instances  will  readily  occur  to  us,  of  women  who  have  exerted,  in  large 
measure,  an  influence  not  merely  upon  their  immediate  families  but  upon 
the  whole  country.  These  instances  are  however  comparatively  rare, 
and  when  one  thinks  of  the  squalid  and  comfortless  surroundings  of  the 
g^eat  majority  of  women,  or  the  vitiating  and  enervating  lives  of  the 
better  classes,  comparing  these  circumstances  with  the  position,  oppor- 
tunities and  advantages  of  women  in  Christian  lands,  room  for  the  nur- 
turing of  an  ideal  is  hardly  visible.  There  is  no  conception,  as  we 
understand  it,  of  that  perfection  of  character  which,  however  far  we 
remain  from  its  attainment,  is  set  before  us  in  youth  nnd  becomes  the 
high  standard  of  our  lives;  yet  we  have  found 'in  the  reading  of  certain 
of  their  books  exalted  teachings,  though  to  our  mind  the  instruction  con- 
cerning the  duties  of  a  mother  are  more  or  less  concerned  with  mere  out- 
ward conduct,  rules  and  ceremonies.  However,  instances  may  be  cited 
which  show  that  there  have  been  mothers  with  ideals  of  high-minded 
and  pure  conduct  on  the  part  of  their  children;  mothers  who,  by  precept 
and  example,  have  endeavored  to  instill  the  principles  of  fldelity,  up- 
rightness, self-denial,  pity,  economy,  thrift,  correct  bearing  in  all  outward 
ceremonies,  modesty  of  deportment  and  industry. 

In  g^ing  over  the  books  which  have  special  bearing  upon  our  subject 
we  find  that  the  conduct,  example  and  teaching  of  the  mother  must  be  of 
a  high  standard  to  rear  sons  and  daughters  who  are  to  live  up  to  the  rules 
of  society  and  principles  of  decorum,  and  the  rule  of  self-dignity,  right- 
eousness and  high  moral  feeling.  The  teachings  of  one  book,  which  we 
may  style* 'Rules  for  the  Young,"  are  briefly  summed  up  in  the  preface: — 

**The  Master  said,  *A  youth  when  at  home  should  be  filial,  and  abroad 
respectful  to  his  elders.  He  should  be  earnest  and  truthful.  He  should 
overflow  in  love  to  all  and  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  good.  When 
he  has  time  and  opportunity,  after  the  performance  of  these  things,  he 
should  employ  them  in  polite  studies.'  "  Each  of  these  themes  is  elab- 
orated upon  in  the  seven  divisions  of  the  book. 

The  Classic  for  Girls  begins  with  general  directions  as  to  rising 
early,  neatness  of  the  person,  tidiness  of  rooms,  sewing,  cooking,  receiving 
guests,  warns  against  gossip  and  idle  talk,  loud  conversation  or  laughing, 
with  advice  as  to  correct  bearing.  This  general  introduction  is  followed 
by  particular  instructions  as  to  the  occupations  and  actions  of  the  girl 
from  the  age  of  seven  to  twenty,  when  the  book  says,  **Her  time  at  home. 
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d  s,  father-in- 
not  her-  in- 


her  girlhood  days,  uri- drawing  to  a  close."     The  principle  doctrine  being 
filial  piety,  there  are  special  exhortjitions  on  her  duties  to  her  parents, 

brothers,  sisters-in- 
law,  relatives  and 
fr 
Ini 

law,  and  to  her 
husband  and  his  rela- 
tivus.  Thrift  anJ 
economy,  virtue, 
modesty,  quietnusii 
in  dress,  demeanor 
and  speech  ha« 
great  stress  laid  upon 
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one  comes  upon  the 
belief  in  prenatal 
influence,  for  the  w 
pectant  mother  is 
ailmonished  t  o  be 
careful  in  all  she 
does,  as  "the  mother 
and  child  draw  one 
breath,  the  one  in- 
fluencing the  other." 
One  of  the  notable 
women  of  ancient 
times,  T'lii  Jen,  is 
coinniendcd  in  many 
ho<tks  for  the  care 
she  took  of  herself 
before  the  birth  of 
her  son  Wen  Wang. 
In  the  Four  Boob 
for  Girls  her  name 
is  the  flrst  mentioned 
■  in  which  they  taught  their 
if  maternal  influence  are  the 
,ere  left  widows  at  an  earlv 
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age  and  both  devoted  themselves  to  their  children.  Of  the  former  we 
have  few  details,  but  the  story  of  the  latter  is  often  repeated.  There  are 
in  these  boek«  three  portions  which  touch  specially  on  this  subject:  one 
on  the  duties  of  the  mother,  one  on  the  guiding  of  sons  and  daughters 
and  the  third  on  the  cultivation  of  the  body — correct  action.  The  first 
portion-  asserts  that  in  the  cosmos,  ''Heaven  is  the  father,  Earth  is  the 
mother;"  that  ''Heaven  nourishes,  the  Earth  brings  forth."  This 
embodies  the  Chinese  doctrine  of  Yin  and  Yang,  the  mnle  and  female 
principle, — source  of  all  being.  From  the  father  the  child  obtains  its 
will,  purpose,  sense  of  right;  while  from  the  mother  come  the  passions,  of 
which  there  are  seven:  joy,  anger,  sorrow,  fear,  love,  hate,  concupiscence; 
that  IS,  the  will,  determination,  is  the  Yang  or  male  principle,  the  disposi- 
tion and  passion  is  the  Yin  or  female  principle.  We  read  that  "virtuous 
and  intelligent  women  of  ancient  times,  knowing  themselves  to  be  with 
child,  gave  great  heed  to  prenatal  influence  and  teaching,  observing  great 
care  in  all  they  did."  Their  eyes  would  look  upon  nothing  repulsive; 
they  would  listen  to  no  obscene  language  nor  eat  unsuitable  food;  and 
thus  they  brought  into  the  world  sons  and  daughters  upright  physically 
and  morally  and  with  abilities  far  above  the  average.  T'ai  Jen  seems 
to  be  the  example  in  this  line  of  conduct.  In  the  issue  of  October  25th 
of  190G,  of  the  Peking  Woman's  Papcr^  she  was  made  the  subject  of  an 
able  editorial,  not  only  T*ai  Jen  but  the  mothers  of  Confucius,  Mencius 
and  Napoleon  were  mentioned,  and  the  virtues,  moral  and  intellecturil 
abilities  of  these  three  great  men  are  cited  as  due  to  maternal  influence. 
Again  let  us  quote  from  the  Four  Books:  "The  training  in  outward 
forms  and  ceremonies  by  the  mother  takes  precedence  of  the  guiding  in 
moral  paths  by  the  father."  Many  instances  of  the  manner  in  which 
famous  women,  or  the  humbler  mothers  of  notable  men,  taught  their  sons 
by  holding  up  before  them  high  ideals  of  conduct  are  given.  The  first 
story  is  told  of  the  mother  of  Mencius,  regarding  an  incident  occurring 
before  she  removed  from  the  vicinity  of  a  piggery.  Asked  by  her  son 
•why  they  were  killing  pigs,  she  laughingly  said,  "For  you  to  eat  my 
son."  Repenting  of  her  thoughtless  answer  she  pawned  a  hair  ornament 
and  bought  some  pork  for  his  dinner,  in  order  to  show  her  truthfulness 
and  that  he  might  ha\re  no  occasion  to  doubt  her.  Not  lightly  would  we 
disturb  the  confidence  reposed  by  the  child  in  us. 

The  mother  of  T'ao,  who  was  magistrate  in  charge  of  fisheries,  returned 
to  her  son  the  selected  fish  he  had  taken  as  his  perquisite  and  sent  her; 
the  lesson  resulting  in  his  becoming  an  honest  and  upright  official. 
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T'ien  Chi's  mother,  upon  receiving  a  large  amount  of  silver  from  her 
son,  promptly  sent  it  back  with  a  warning  that  he  was  sinning  against  the 
Emperor.  In  obedience  to  her,  he  confessed  his  fault  to  the  Emperor,  was 
forgiven  and  rose  to  a  high  and  virtuous  position.  The  mother  of  Yin 
Dun  of  the  Sung  Dynasty  said  she  would  prefer  eating  the  coarse  but 
honest  food  of  a  farmer  to  being  surrounded  with  luxuries  provided  by  a 
dishonest  official.  Of  her  the  historian  writes,  "  Only  such  a  mother 
could  bear  such  a  son."  Tzu  Fah  was  reproved  by  his  mother  for  his 
stingy  treatment  of  his  soldiers,  to  whom  the  most  meagre  rations  were 
allowed,  in  contrast  to  his  generous  treatment  of  her,  pointing  out  his  lack 
of  kindness  and  justice  in  this.  Pn  Yi  of  the  Han  Dynasty,  was  very 
lenient  with  all  classes  of  criminals,  having  been  guided  by  a  virtuous, 
merciful  and  loving  mother.  Ching  Jang,  on  account  of  his  severity  to 
his  soldiers,  was  in  (htnger  of  losing  their  allegiance.  One  day,  in  the 
presence  of  all  his  constituency,  his  mother  came  and  beat  him,  just  as  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  beating  his  soldiers.  They  pleaded  with  her  to  for- 
give him,  and  being  forgiven  he  learned  the  lesson  she  intended — that  of 
mercy,  kindness  and  justic<\  O  Yang  of  the  I  Ian  Dynasty  who  was 
canonized,  and  whose  tablet  was  finally  admitted  into  the  Confucian 
temple  in  15130,  was  brought  up  by  a  mother  who  was  left  a  widow  in 
almost  destitute  circumstances  when  the  boy  was  but  four  years  of  age. 
Being  ambitious  to  have  him  become  a  scholar,  yet  too  poor  to  buy  writing 
materials,  his  mother  taught  him  to  write  in  the  sand  with  a  reed.  That 
he  was  a  docile,  obedient  and  intelligent  scholar  is  evident,  for  at  fifteen 
he  had  establshcd  a  reputation. 

One  more  instance  showing  a  mother's  desire  to  bring  her  son  up  aright 
is  the  case  of  Cheng  T/u,  one  of  Confucius'  disciples.  Lenient  with  the 
servants,  his  mother  was  most  severe  with  the  son,  whom  for  the  slightest 
fault  she  brought  before  his  father;  for  she  said:  *'If  a  father  does  not 
learn  of  his  son's  faults,  it  is  due  to  the  imwise  love  of  his  mother  who 
shields  him.*'  Her  son  profited  by  her  training  and  became  a  great 
scholar.  After  a  number  of  instances  similar  to  those  we  have  cited,  the 
writer  goes  on  in  a  general  way: — 

**  Probably  every  home  has  sons  and  daughters,  and  during  their  early 
years  they  are  almost  entirely  under  the  influence  of  their  mother,  for  the 
father  must  attend  to  outside  affairs;  therefore  the  mother's  teaching  is 
very  important.  At  six  the  boy  goes  to  school,  there  to  learn  correct  de- 
portment and  the  proper  observance  of  all  rites  and  ceremonies,  the 
writing  of  poems  and  essays  and  due  respect  to  his  teacher. 


i 
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"The  daughter  spends  her  time  in  the  women's  apartments,  early  and 
late,  being  instructed  in  all  departments  of  household  work,  sewing,  cook- 
ing, neatness  and  correct  demeanor.  Do  not  indulge  them,  or  they  will 
develop  a  peevish  and  pussionate  temper.  Do  not  indulge  them  in  an 
overbearing  spirit  or  they  will  think  lightly  of  and  despis_  their  elders. 
Do  not  indulge  them  in  the  hearing  or  singing  of  songs  and  ditties,  for 
fear  their  hearts  may  become  impure.  Do  not  indulge  them  in  idle 
roaming  about,  for  fear  they  may 

become  unable  to  preserve  their      ■ 

virtue  and  integrity  and  fall  so 
low  that  they  cannot  turn  back. 
If  the  ffupid  and  unintelligent 
do  not  have  tbeir  sons  stiKly.  but 
permit  them  to  do  as  they  please, 
mowing  up  to  be  lewd  and  idle 
own;  if  they  allow  their  daugh- 
ters to  act  in  ways  unbecoming 
women,  indulging  in  idle  g..ssip 
and  having  no  reverence  for  their 
elders,  it  is  as  though  they  h:id 
bfought  pigs  or  rats  into  the 
world.  '  In;  guiding  (children) 
use  kindness.  Bring  them  up  to 
be  respeptful.  Direct  thrm  into 
habits  of'diligence  and  ccniinniy; 
let  the  rootof  all  teaching  be  love, 
the  carrying  out  of  instruction 
be  dignified  and  severe. 

"In  these   ways    the    mental, 
bodily  and    moral  character  will 
be  fixed.     But  do  not  allow  your 
love  to  result  in  over-indulgence, 
or  in  your  severity  lose  sight  of 
mercy    and   thus    create    a    separ. 
child  to' pay  no  attention  to  teac 
and  direct  with  kindness  of  heart: 
The  carrying  out  of  these  precept? 
dren  can  be  accomplished  by  exair 

From    this    rapid  'review   of    C 


ition.  Over-imlulgcnco  will  cause  a 
hing.  The  .Shih  Ching  says:  'Guide 
md  bearing,  not  with  passion  or  anger,' 
in  the  guidance  and  teaching  of  chil- 
ple  as  well  as  precept." 
Chinese   thought   upon   this    subject   as 
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gleaned  from  their  books  we  can  but  admit  that  the  Chinese  have  an 
ideal  as  to  the  duties  of  a  mother.  The  cases  cited  are  all,  no  doubt 
authentic  and  certainly  would  be  helpful.  But,  and  this  is  a  big  ''bttt|" 
how  many  women  can  read  of  these  notable,  well  poised  and  capable 
mothers?  To  the  majority  of  the  women  of  China  the  printed  page  is  a 
sealed  book.  A  better  and  brighter  day  is  dawning  for  the  myriads  of 
women  in  China,  and  we  welcome  every  move  in  the  direction  of  enlight- 
enment for  these  so  long  in  gross  darkness. 

'^What  seems  to  be  the  general  idea  of  motherhood  is  not  at  all  that  of 
a  teacher,  but  of  a  nurse;  and  to  this  definition  of  her  position  it  adds  the 
notion  that  she  is  to  the  son  an  authority  from  which  he  may  be  freed  only 
by  death  and  from  which  the  daughter  is  released  only  by  her  marriage." 

When,  by  education,  the  Chinese  mother  becomes  fitted  to  guide  and 
direct  the  early  studies  of  her  children;  when  her  horizon  extends  beyond 
the  hazy  village  circle  and  embraces  the  world;  when  purity,  honesty  and 
love  in  their  fullest  sense  prevail  in  her  heart  and  mind,  and  her  great 
ambition  is  that  of  moulding  the  character  of  her  offspring  into  types  of 
perfect  manhood  and  womanhood;  then  will  a  new  day  have  dawned; 
then,  and  then  only,  will  it  be  no  longer  necessary  to  seek  vague  and 
hidden  rules  of  conduct  among  the  mass  of  literature  of  the  past,  for  then 
we  shall  see  on  every  hand  in  husbands,  fathers  and  sons,  wives,  mothers 
and  daughters,  and  in  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  the  nation  the  Chinese 
Mother  Ideal. 

1  Note. — This  article  was  read  before  the  Mothers*  League  of  Peking  in  the  autumn 
of  1906,  afterwards  printed  in  Woman's  Work  im  tke  Far  East.  Since  that  time 
history  has  been  rapid  in  its  making.  Tke  Peking  Woman*s  Paper  was  unfortunately 
forced  to  discontinue  on  account  of  financial  reasons  two  or  three  years  ago. 
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Miss  Elizabeth  S*  Perkins  writes  from  Foochow,  China:— 

Everything  here  is  moving  along  pleasantly.  Miss  Blanchard  and  I  go 
to  Diong-loh  each  week.  The  land  we  wanted  so  much  for  our  com- 
pound is  now  bought  and  the  wall  surrounds  it.  One  more  small  house 
near  the  street  will  soon  V>e  ours  also.  Then  we  can  entirely  enclose  the 
property.     I  am  drawing  plans  for  school,  church  and  residence,  all  of 
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which  we  hope  to  build  in  the  fall.  In  the  business  section  of  the  city, 
the  day  cchool  teacher's  husband  recently  died  of  tuberculosis ;  so  I  have 
been  having  that  place  cleaned  and  renovated.  Miss  Blanchard  quite 
approves  of  Diong-loh  work,  she  says,  because  the  Chinese  are  trained  to 
take  res^nsibility.     Things  move  on  well  without  our  presence. 

It  is  reported  that  Sun  Yat  Sen  is  to  visit  Foochow.  We  hear  that  Hon. 
Pang,  ^he  head  of  the  Civil  Government  in  this  province,  went  to  Shanghai 
last  week  to  invite  him  down.  He  was  escorted  by  a  regiment  of  soldiers, 
who  aftlbrwards  maneuvered  on  the  long  bridge  for  several  hours.  It  was 
a  prettyixSight  as  we  saw  it  from  the  launch  jus{  as  we  were  starting  for 

Diong-m. 

By^j^eway,  in  the  South  Gate  sits  a  little  boy,  paralyzed  on  one  side. 
He  is  dressed  only  in  one  garment  which  comes  not  to  his  knees.  A  little 
Straw  is  all  that  is  between  him  and  the  cold  pavement.  He  does  not  cry 
or  beg^Ims,  but  sits  crouched  by  the  roadside,  under  the  ponderous  stone 
arch,  jvhere  a  continuous  stream  of  traffic  flows  by.  That  boy  is  the 
brother- oiE  one  of  the  Hon.  Pang's  wives !  One  of  the  ladies  in  our  com- 
pound, jMiss  Pepoon,  who  is  spending  a  year  here  as  Miss  Wiley's  guest 
and  tut^s  in  the  college  and  also  the  foreign  children,  has  interested  her- 
self in  t^e  little  fellow.  She  finds  that  he  was  formerly  a  pupil  in  one  of 
our  day  schools,  but  when  disease  disabled  him,  his  family  no  longer  cared 
to  spend'money  on  his  education.  The  last  I  heard,  Miss  Pcpoon  was  ask- 
ing Dr.  Kinnear  to  take  him  into  the  hospital  to  heal  a  sore  on  the  foot  and 
see  if  anything  could  be  done  for  the  paralysis.  Mrs.  Kinnear  was 
questioning  whether  that  would  be  expedient,  for  the  family  would  say  that 
they,  the  inissionaries,  had  taken  away  his  means  of  support,  that  of  being 
a  beggar. '  Dr.  Kinnear  agreed  to  send  his  evangelist  to  investigate  the  case, 
suggesting  that  if  they  sent  word  to  Hon.  Pang  that  the  child  was  here  and 
being  car^  for,  he  would  hardly  dare  to  ignore  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Chiijbse  rule* is  that  when  a  woman  is  married  she  no  longer  belongs 
to  her  family,  and  by  the  same  token  I  suppose  her  family  no  longer 
belongs  t6  her. 

I  am  haVing  a  flne  trip  to-day  to  East  House,  a  village  in  the  Foochow 
district,  i^nere  there  is  a  church  and  day  school.  I  left  the  city  at  8.80, 
rode  by  chair  through  Ponasang,  across  the  island  on  which  the  foreign 
settlement  is  situated,  arrived  at  Uang-bieng  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  am  now 
seated  on  the  floor  of  a  spacious  boat  sailing  up  the  Ing-hok  River.  I 
expect  to  arrive  at  East  House  about  two  o'clock,  spend  the  night  there  and 
to-monrpw  walk  to  Chiong-a,  where  there  is  another  church  and  schooU 
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The    hoat    family 
twelve  years  down  t 


pumalo  ort 
over  tlic  cliar  w 
restful  ntid  soul 
frequent  trips  tl 

I  spent  the  iii<:ht  at  the  tliiipi. 
planned.  Thcv  ha\e  such  fur 
.  bottomc.l  vvhtTL-  ..lie  siis  on  a 
barefooted  and  Chinese  jiassen- 
gers  always  remove  llieir  shoes 
when  tliey  po  "ti  hoard.  Our 
shoes  are  not  so  ensily  taken 
off,  anil  the  iK.al  woinan  wa* 
<|tiitc  disgusted  Iiocause  I 
tracked  in  a  little  sand.  She 
said,  "These  foreijjners  ilon't 
know  how  to  ride  in  a  lioiii." 
We  were  ayainst  the  tiile  coin- 
\n^  hack  next  afternoon  and 
there  was  some  wind.      .After 


nsisis  of   ihe  father,  mother  and  five  chiltlren,  from 

II  hahy  \\\m  cannot  walk.     While  the  breeze  takes  the 

boat  aIon<r  the  father  has  dis- 

up  pea  red  ashore,  and  the 

mother  sits  in  the  btern,  hand 

on    ihe    rudder,  watching  the 

children  at  play  on  tlie  deck. 

My  cook  sits  quietly  by  eiijoy- 

infl  the  scenery,  which  also  I 

do  by  .sundry  snatches  from  the 

front  and  luick  of  ttic  bamboo 

coter  that  protects  from  sun  or 

rain.     It  is  .tun  to-day  and  the 

hills  on  all  sides  are  beautiful 

as  the  boat  winds  in  and  out 

among  them.     Orange  «oa 

fragrance  of  the  blossoms  coma 

u  private  hoat  is  certainly  mon 

ovvded  public  launches,  but  for 


next  day  carried  out  the  program  u 

irrow  bonis  on  the  Ing-hok  Ri^-er,  flat 

mat.     The  boat  people  are  always 


n-'  foi 


r  the 


an  said  it  w.is  too  rou-rb. 
.•ouidn'tgel   to  I'an-blcn;.;: 
ling  widi  tlie  li.le.     liut  1  ■ 


start  to-morrow 
ihe  rowed  awhile 


0 
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^r  till  she  came  to  a  place  where  a  tow  path  allowed  her  vun,  the 
'  other  member  of  the  crew  this  time,  to  go  ashore  and  use  tlie  tow- 
r.  After  a  short  time  we  reached  a  bend  in  the  river,  and  it  begun 
le  a  little  rough.  Almost  before  I  realized  what  s.be  was  doing,  she 
headed  about  for  home,  and  it  took  some  persu.ision  on  my  part  to 
;e  her  turn  about  again.  We  finally  compromised,  that  she  should  get 
3  the  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  there  would  be  a  lai^r 
:  to  set  us  across  the  main  river.  It  was  haid  work  for  her  and  the 
,  but  they  did  it  and  we  arrived  safely,  she  tiiitling  a  rehilive  with  a 


;er  boat  who  put  us  across.  I  think  she  also  actjuired  a  wholesome- 
ect  for  the  foreigner  who  did  track  sand  into  her  boat,  for  when  she 
id  that  f  meant  to  get  to  the  place  for  which  I  had  started  she  turned  to 
worked  with  a  will. 

»  I  came  along  the  street  in  my  sedan  that  afternoon,  entering  the  city 
,  there  was  everywhere  the  air  of  expectancy.  Flags  were  flying  from 
ihops,  the  South  Gate  was  trimmed  with  greens,  flowers  and  flags,  a 
id  of  soldiers  came  marching  out,  llie  little  beggar  boy  was  not  to  be 
Ex-President  Sun  was  expected.  He  arrived  Saturday  afternoon 
1  a  group  of  friends  and  followers,  among  whom  were  his  son,  two 
jhlers, — pretty  girls  in  their  teens, — the  new  governor  of  Canton  Prov- 
,  and  several  other  notables.     Their  stay  was  brief,  but  they  made  the 
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most  of  the  time  and  everywhere  met  a  royal  reception.  He  addressed  the 
reform  societies  at  a  big  hall  not  five  minutes  away  from  our  houses, — 
"  Ming  Lung  Dong,"  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kinnear  and  the  boys,  Mr.  Peet,  Mr. 
Beach,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  and  I  went  there  to  see  him.  Wc  waited 
from  one  to  four  o'clock,  but  were  finally  rewarded.  He  spoke  in  Man- 
darin and  without  an  interpreter,  so  I  could  not  understand  what  he  said. 
From  here  he  went  on  to  the  governor's  ^'^w^r//,  to  the  provincial  assembly 
and  college.  This  morning  he  addressed  the  Christians  at  a  union  meeting 
m  the  Methodist  church  on  south  side.  The  house  was  packed  to  the 
walls.  Dr.  Sun's  remarks  were  brief  nnd  simple.  The  substance  of  it  was 
that  he  was  grateful  for  the  part  the  Church  had  had  in  the  Revolution. 
While  the  church  is  not  a  political  institution  and  not  revolutionary,  yet 
because  of  its  fundamental  principles  it  is  on  the  side  of  right  and  reform. 
And  it  was  because  of  the  teaching  by  missionaries  and  native  Christians 
that  the  church  members  had  become  men,  alive  to  the  needs  of  their  coun- 
try and  to  their  duty  as  citizens.  He  asked  in  closing  that  they  continue  as 
loyal  citizens  of  the  new  republic. 

Dr.  Gowdy,  in  behalf  of  the  audience,  extended  to  Dr.  Sun  their  thanks 
and  appreciation  for  what  he  had  done.  Whenever  in  the  history  of  a 
nation,  a  political  c.isis  arose,  (iod  always  had  a  man  ready  for  tliat  crisis, 
and  recently,  in  the  time  of  China's  need.  Dr.  Sun  had  been  the  man  God 
had  chosen.  He  would  go  down  in  history  as  the  foremost  man  of  the 
Revolution.  But  Dr.  Sun  had  dt)ne  a  greater  thing  than  establish  a  new 
government.  He  had  shown  that  his  love  of  country  was  greater  than  his 
love  of  self.  Having  won  this  position  as  president  of  the  new  republic, 
he  had  given  it  up  that  another  might  rule.  VW*  might  all  soon  forget  what 
Dr.  Sun  had  said  to-day  but  we  would  never  forget  what  he  did  and  what 
he  is. 

We  were  all  very  glad  that  the  party  was  here  for  a  Sunday  and  that  he 
should  show  his  colors  so  splendidly.  He  especially  asked  to  address  the 
churches,  setting  aside  many  invitations  of  a  more  glittering  nature.  He  is 
a  very  modest  man  and  very  simple  in  his  manner.  They  went  on  board 
their  steamer  last  night  and  are  on  the  way  to  Canton  to-day.  It  was  a  big 
time  for  Foochow  and  long  to  be  remembered. 

Mrs.  Marion  Wells  Woodwaixl  writes  from  Ocean  Islandt  Micronesia: — 

I  left  Kusaie  on  January  2r)th,  as  I  have  written  you  before ;  and  after 
spending  four  days  in  Jaluit  among  the  native  people  there,  I  came  on  with 
Dr.    Rife  and  family  to  Nauru,  reaching  there  February  Ist.     You  will 
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remember  that  Mr.  Delaporte  is  at  Home  on  furlough,  so  that  for  seven 
weeks  I  lived  in  their  home  alone ;  but  the  native  teachers  and  the  people 
were  very  kind  to  me,  doing  everything  possible  to  make  my  stay  there  a 
pleasant  one.  Nauru,  as  you  know,  is  a  beautiful  island.  Throughout  my 
stay  there  rain  fell  incessantly,  so  that  1  was  unable  to  get  out  among  the 
native  people  as  much  as  I  should  have  liked.  Kenia,  ag^rl  graduated  from 
the  Kusaie  school,  married  and  living  in  Nauru,  was  able  to  act  as  my 
interpreter,  so  that  I  was  privileged  in  holding  weekly  meetings  with  the 
women.  I  was  much  troubled  because  so  many  of  these  women  still  cling 
to  the  old  heathen  customs  and  mode  of  dress.  But  a  few  wear  clothes 
and  smoking  among  the  women  seems  to  be  universal.  It  makes  my  heart 
ache  tj  see  these  native  mothers  with  their  dear  little  brown-eyfed  babies  in 
their  arms, -complacently  smoking  their  filthy  pipes.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  sickness  on  the  island.  The  dreaded  dysentery,  also  influenza  and 
an  epidemic  pf  boils  were  the  cause  of  most  of  the  suffering. 

I  was  also  piivileged  in  working  with  the  Kusaians  there,  and  sharing 
with  them  their  sorroiv  in  the  death  of  the  wife  of  a  young  Kusaian  boy 
helping  the  doctor.  We  held  meetings  on  Wednesday  and  Sunday,  as 
well  as  often  through  the  week.  I  also  held  three  meetings  with  the 
Truk  boys,  speaking  through  "Aunt  Lizzie"  and  "Aunt  Jennie"  (the 
Misses  Baldwin).  But  they  find  it  hard  to  understand  why  it  is  that  they 
are  teaching  in  Kusaie,  rather  than  on  Truk.  Johnson,  the  Pingelap  boy, 
who  was  with  Mr.  Doane  for  eight  years  in  school,  and  was  also  with  him 
in  Honolulu  when  he  died,  is  working  on  Nauru.  With  tears  in  his  eyes 
he  told  me  of  his  love  f<jr  Mr.  Duane,  how  through  all  these  years  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Doane's  life  had  followed  him,  enabling  him  to  remain 
true  to  his  Lord.  He  told  me  of  the  hard  struggles  of  those  early  days, 
when  there  was  so  much  opposition  to  our  work  on  Ponape,  of  the  massacre 
and  of  the  hard  times  of  these  latter  years. 

After  seven  weeks  of  waiting,  I  left  Nauru  on  March  20th,  arriving  at 
Ocean  Island  March  22d.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Channonand  all  the  native  people 
gave  me  a  hearty  welcome,  and  my  heart  is  filled  with  deep  joy  and  grati- 
tude to  our  Heavenly  Father  that  his  loving  kindness  has  been  with  me  all 
through  these  weeks  of  waiting.  Mr.  Woodward  and  I  were  married  in 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Channon  on  March  28th,  and  we  hope  soon  to  go 
to  our  field  of  work  on  Apaiang. 

It  is  with  real  regret  that  I  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Woman's  Board, 
for  your  sympathy  and  constant  interest  and  prayer  has  meant  much  to  me 
during  the  last  two  years.     It  does  not  mean  to  me  a  changing  of  purpose, 
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or  of  field,  neither  is  it  a  severing  of  the  bond  between  us.     I  know  tliat  I 
still  have  your  heartfelt  interest  and  love. 

Miss  Dora  J.  Mattoon  writes  from  Harpoot»  Turkey:  — 

1  have  been  in  Harpoot  just  a  little  over  six  months  now,  and  all  the  days 
have  been  happy  ones.  1  sometimes  marvel  that  1  have  been  able  to  settle 
down  here  so  happily  and  contentedly,  but  such  I  seem  to  have  done. 
Miss  Harley  and  I  are  working  away  at  the  language,  and  though  we  get 
discouraged  sometimes  and  threaten  to  pack  our  trunks  and  go  home,  I  sus- 
pect perhaps  we  will  stay  a  little  while  longer!  At  first  it  was  so  hard  to 
sit  quietly  by  and  see  everyone  overworked  and  not  be  able  to  do  a  thing 
to  help  them,  and  though  1  am  not  yet  able  by  Jiny  means  to  take  up  my 
share  of  the  burdens  I  do  feel  1  am  getting  in  touch  with  the  work  a  bit. 
1  have  visiicd  at  least  a  half  dozen  different  villages  and  am  to  go  to  still 
another  for  over  Sunday.  During  one  of  our  holidays  I  went  "to  Perchenge 
with  Miss  Riggs  for  a  few  days  and  had  the  pleasure  of  doing  some  house- 
to-house  visiting,  which  is  to  form  so  large  a  part  of  my  work.  I  went  to 
Ilooiloo  for  over  iSunday  with  Mr.  Higgs  not  long  ago,  and  had  a  meetii^ 
with  the  women,  with  the  pastor  to  translate  for  me.  Mr.  Riggs  gets  out 
somewhere  nearly  every  Sunday,  and  1  am  glad,  for  he  is  good  enough  to 
take  me  with  him,  and  it  gives  me  a  chance  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
people  a  bit. 

Miss  Daniels  wants  me  to  take  charge  of  the  Bible  women  next  year,  so 
one  afternoon  last  week  1  spent  with  one  of  our  Bible  women,  going  with 
her  to  the  different  homes  to  give  lessons.  Miss  llarley  and  I  also  spent 
one  day  last  week  in  the  village  of  Ihisenik,  visiting  the  kindergarten  and 
schools  in  the  morning  nnd  making  calls  in  the  afternoon.  Then  Sunday  I 
had  a  meeiing  in  Ilusenik  with  the  women  with  Miss  Riggs  to  translate 
for  me.  It  will  be  such  a  joy  when  I  am  able  to  talk  myself,  though  the 
people  here  arc  very  kind  al)out  interpreting  for  me. 


WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME? 

BV  MRS.  RERPXCA  G.  MaCXAl'GHTOX,  BROUSA,  TURKEY 

WE  were  off  on  a  missionary  tour  through  the  uplands  of  the  Brousa 
field.  Several  villages  are  situated  in  this  mountain  region.  The 
people  are  very  simple,  hardy  Armenians,  working  diligently  to  earn  a 
scanty  living  from  their  fields,  vineyards  and  mulberry  gardens. 

What  education  they  have  is  gained  largely  from  the  mission  paper  and 
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which  is  the  tvxt-hduk  iti  the  village  schools.     There  are  no  doc- 


no  post  c)llic 
Tavelere  to  li 
We  have  1>ee 


tlicv  depend  upon 
paprrs  from  the  iiourest  railway 
month    amoii^   those  wonderful 


IT,  the  miitluT  sitid.  Another  simple 
'  iiiid  Aaron  mid  saiil  that  she  thought  of 
}  ytuni-ier  than  Moses,  and  so  the  Bihle 
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record  had  been  confused  in  their  home.  The  young  preacher,  in  one  ci 
the  villages,  told  us  seriously  that  he  had  beeH  asked  to  nameT^wiree  babies 
and  had  suggested  calling  them  *' Luther/'  ^vCalvin''  and  ^^Zwingle/*  as 
he  was  expecting  a  visit  from  some  brother  ministers  at  thd-dme  of  the 
baptism,  and  thought  they  would  be  pleased  to  hear  these  nople  names  in 
an  Armenian  mountain  village.  The  parents  were  pleased  with  iLuther  and 
Calvin  but  objected  to  Zwingle,  as  it  was  too  hard  to  pronouncei 

A  missionary  always  has  several  marriage  ceremonies  to  perform  on  an 
annual  tour,  and  this  was  no  exception.  •  i-1;. 

One  little  bride  stood  tremblingly  before  the  minister,  WiUl  her  lace 
thickly  covered  with  veib,  her  hand  in  that  of  the  man  whom^tier  parents 
had  chosen  for  her.  ''What  is  the  bride's  name?"  asked  4!|6  minister. 
^^  Farnham,"  said  the  mother,  who  stood  beside  the  bride  and  ^biswered  for 
her.  In  the  next  village,  when  the  same  question  was  askcS,  :'we  were 
somewhat  puzzled  at  the  answer  *'  Missrappel,"  until  the  explatUition  was 
given  that  the  names  were  favorites,  as  Miss  Famham  and  Misi  Kappelee, 
ladies  who  have  done  a  noble  work  for  women  in  this  land,  hllve  left  a 
name  and  memory  which  are  enshrined  in  many  hearts.  ;  ^  .  ^. 

Baptisms  are  also  a  part  of  the  visiting  missionary's  duties.  .Seven  fathers 
stood  with  their  babies  in  their  arms,  the  simple,  modest  little  mothers  not 
daring  to  come  forward  out  of  the  crowd  of  women  at  the  back  of  the 
church.  The  name  of  the  first,  a  sturdy  boy,  was  asked.  **  Roosevelt,** 
came  forth  from  his  father's  lips,  in  no  uncertain  accents.  One  was  rather 
taken  by  surprise  at  this  unexpected  sound.  A  young  boy  of  three  years,  the 
pride  of  the  home  where  we  were  entertained,  is  *'  Taft,"  because  he  was 
born  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Taft's  election.  We  have  tried  to  secure  a  picture 
of  this  hopeful  scion,  to  send  to  the  President  whose  name  hAs  become 
familiar  in  this  highland  village  of  Turkey. 

In  the  last  of  these  mountain  villages  a  work  is  being  done  by  an  Arme- 
nian woman  whose  name  should  become  familiar  to  those  \^ho  are  inter- 
ested in  the  work  among  Armenians.  Miss  Mianzara,  who  five  years  ago 
was  matron  of  the  girls'  school  in  Brousa,  heard  of  the  need  of  the  women 
in  these  mountain  villages.  God  spoke  to  her  heart  and  she  ottered  to  go 
and  live  among  and  work  for  them.  She  is  in  Chalgara,  quite  alone,  as  there 
is  no  pastor  there  now.  She  is  loved  by  the  whole  village;  the  men 
come  to  her  to  study  the  Bible,  the  women  to  learn  to  weave  and  do  other 
kinds  of  industrial  work,  the  girls  and  boys  come  also  every  morning  for 
lessons.  Her  house  is  open  to  all  and  is  a  busy  hive,  while  it  is  an  object 
lesson  to  all.  The  influence  of  that  home  and  the  life,  of  that  devoted 
woman  is  gradually  influencing  the  whole  village. 
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My  thoughts  often  go  out  to  the  brave  workers  in  those  mountain  vil- 
lages, shut  away  from  the  world  for  so  many  months  on  account  of  the 
snow  and  cold.  Pray  for  them  that  they  may  be  strengthened  to  work  on 
for  Him  whom  they  love  and  serve. 


aunioQl^orlt 
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BROWNIL  AND  THE  TLAKETTLE  WITCH 

BY    HAZEL   BANKS   NORTHROP 

It  was  a  Starless,  blue-black  African  night  in  the  tree  country.  Hours 
before,  the  new  moon  had  disappeared  in  the  jungle,  and  wailing  Brownie 
had  been  tucked  away  for  the  night.  Outside  the  chief*s  kraal^  with  its 
circle  of  huts,  glimmered  an  unwavering  yellow  Bre.  About  the  fire, 
like  three  black  spiders,  crouched  three  old  women  with  thin,  bare  bodies. 
Each  held  a  bowl  between  her  knees,  into  which  she  was  staring  with  all 
her  eyes.  The  chief,  and  his  counselors,  a  great,  black  ring,  surrounded 
them.  Once,  from  the  silence,  came  Brownie's  wail.  The  chief  moved 
not  a  muscle,  but  his  eyes  were  listening, — listening.  For  hours  the 
silence  held.  For  hours  the  three  spidery  women  pored  over  their  bowls, 
and  the  outside  circle  remained  unbroken.  Suddenly,  one  of  the  women 
overturned  her  bowl.  A  tiny  stream  of  water  trickled  to  the  ground  as 
she  disappeared  into  the  night.  A  chain  of  murmurs  arose  from  the 
watchers.  Again  the  silence;  again  the  murmurs.  The  second  old 
woman  was  disappearing,  and  the  hum  grew  louder.  Once  the  third 
old  woman  shifted  her  position,  and  then  she  spoke:  ''It  comes,  chief, 
swiftly;  and  passes!"  The  black  circle  about  her  had  tightened  as  the 
chief  and  his  counselors  heard  the  prophesy:  ''Swiftly,  chief;  white  and 
strangel  But  fish,  flesh  or  fowl,  I  tell  not.  Stay  it!  or  evil  will  befall 
the  chief  before  next  moon-rise."  Abruptly,  she  also  overturned  her 
bowl,  and  followed  into  the  night.  The  white  thing  that  came  was  a 
woman.  She  arrived  early  the  next  afternoon,  and  was  about  to  pass  on, 
when  something  happened. 

Brownie,  who  was  the  tiniest  little  toddler  of  all  the  chief's  ebony  sons, 
was  sick.  Any  American  person  would  have  known  that  the  sound  of 
bis  cough  was  decidedly  "croupy."     But  the  chief  did  not  know  it,  nor 
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Brownie's  mother,  nor  the  three  spidery  old  women,  nor  the  witch 
doctor,  nor  anyone  in  the  whole  tribe.  Only  the  passing  white  woman 
knew  it.      And  when  she  knew  it,  t^hc  burst  into  tears. 

She  w:is  beiiutiful.  She  was  a  great  huntress,  and  her  fame  was  in  the 
mouth  of  Europe.  Her  husband  was  a  patient  man,  or  he  never  would 
have  been  persuaded  to  tag  after  lions  tn  an  African  jungle.  He  pre- 
ferred trapping  Greek  verbs  in  an  unabridged  lexicon.  But  perhaps  he 
wanted  his  beautiful  wife  to  forget  the  tiny,  choking  wail  that  haunted 
his  own  ears  after  months — and  months —  <' 


Her  hL'arers  bad  just  ^vvun;;  her  ir/;>iii  to  their  backs,  when  she  heard 
Brownie's  cough.  She  stopped  the  tcfioia  and  listened.  Then  she 
jumped  down  and  began  to  run.  She  ran  for  the  chief's  kraal.  The  chief 
met  her,  but  she  pn.shed  p:ist  him,  to  the  hut  where  Brownie  was  choking 
Outside  sat  the  three  old  Kjiiilers,  poring  and  poring  over  their  howls- 
Inside,  the  witch  doctor  wiis  conducting  himself  as  if  he  had  the  connip- 
tions. He  was  a  gri/zly  person,  with  paint  and  bracelets  and  amulets  and 
charms  and  little  common  stuse.  He  wus  dancing  before  the  crazed 
mother,  and  poor,  stranjjling  Brownie,  a  wild,  African  dance. 

Brownie  only  strangled  tighter,  and  his  mother  wailed  louder,  and  the 
three  old  women  stared  h:nder  at  tlieir  bowls.  A  moment  the  while 
woman  watched.     Then  she  licgan  to  run  away.      But  the  chief,  who  had 
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followed  her,  remembered  the  prophesy  about  staying  the  strange  white 
thing,  so  he  started  and  ran  after  her.  She  made  him  help  her  hearers 
unpack  her  load.  She  handed  him  a  teakettle,  and  her  husband  an  oil 
heater.  She,  herself,  led  the  way  back.  Her  eyes  blazed  at  the  Killy 
witch  doctor,  and  with   her  gestures  she  commanded  the  chief  to  end  his 


prancing,  and  send  him  about  his  business, — if  he  had  any.  Then  she 
soothed  the  mother,  and  lighted  the  heater,  and  filled  the  kettle  with  the 
magic  dew  from  the  bowls  of  the  three  old  women.  A  man  would  have 
done  each  thing  separately.  She  did  them  altogether.  She  held  dirty, 
black  Brownie  in  her  clean,  white  arms;  and  the  kettle  began  to  simmer 
and  sing,  and  finally  to  belch  steam.  For  a  long  time  there  was  not  a 
single  sound  in  all  Africa  but  the  boiling  of  the  teakettle.  The  hut  was 
dense  with  its  vapor,  but  the  white  woman  did  not  stir.  She  sat  holding 
the  baby  with  a  look  in  her  eyes  that  sent  her  husband  suddenly  away. 
Little  by  little,  the  hacking  cough  grew  looser.  The  tiny,  rolling  black 
eyes  closed.  The  white  woman  got  up  and  laid  the  child  softly  in  his 
mothers  arms. 
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Outside,  the  chief  questioned  her:  "What  was  the  magic  she  had  used? 
A  teakettle?  Was  she  a  teakettle  witch? — a  smokespirit? — what?"  She 
disclaimed  so  much  title  with  signs  and  many  pointings  and  occasional 
interpretations  on  the  part  of  her  bearers,  "No,  she  could  not  spare  her 
teakettle — or  the  heater,  but  she  happened  to  know  of  a  wonderful  white 
witch  doctor  who  was  provided  with  both  these  articles.  Should  she 
send  her  to  the  chief?"  The  chief  consented.  "The  white  witch  doctor 
might  come,  but  the  teakettle  must  come  too." 


IP 

m 
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The  chief  failed  to  set  a  dale  for  their  appearing,  but  he  expected  them 
certainly  to  arrive  before  the  full  of  the  moon.  For  many  moons  he 
waited,  and  then  lost  hope.  And  when  he  w:is  completely  discouraged.- 
they  put  in  an  appearance.  He  had  his  doubis  about  the  doctor  at  first.  She 
was  not  grizzly  in  appearance,  nor  possessed  of  paint,  bracelets  nor  amu- 
lets. Her  voice,  the  people  said,  came  from  the  summer  breeze  among 
the  leaves;  her  eyes  from  two  pools  of  clear  water;  while  her  hair 
matcheil  all  the  glory  of  the  evening  sun.  She  went  about  so  quietly,  that 
at  first  the  chief  feared  she  would  he  unable  to  cope  with  the  bad  spirits 
of  the  tree  country.  But  so  long  as  she  was  possessed  of  the  teakettle  and 
the  heater,  he   founded   his   hopes  on  bettor  ye:irs.  and  they  came. 

So  it  happened,  that  when  Urownie  (who  never  had  the  croup  again) 
had  attained  his  six  feet  and  more,  he  knew,  as  did  all  the  other  children 
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of  the  tribe,  that  instead  of  tree  spirits  and  witch  spirits,  there  was  one 
great  Good  Spirit,  who  understood  and  loved  the  tree  folk  and  listened  to 
their  prayers.  For  this  great  God  had  once  been  a  tiny  child,  as  had 
Brownie,  and  had  grown  up  to  find  o\it  all  the  troubles  that  babies  and 
children  and  grown  people  can  have.  ^ 

Slowly,  yet  surely,  the  tribe  had  come  to  serve  the  God  of  Brownie's 
teakettle  witch. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Northern  California  Branch  was  held  in 
Palo  Alto   in  June.      Among  the  attractive  features  were  the  ''Young 

June  Meeting    Woman's  Hour,"  with  reports  from  the  recent  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

in  Palo  Alto.  Conference  held  at  the  country  home  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst 
at  Hacienda,  and  an  address  on  the  New  Woman  of  China  by  Mr.  Ng 
Poon  Chew,  an  editor  from  San  Francisco. 

This   Branch    had    its   annual    meeting   in  April,    affiliating  with    the 
Home    Union.       More    than   one   hundred    and   fifty-five  delegates  were 
Southern  dlifornia    present.      The  address  of  the  evening  was  an  earnest, 
Branch*  fluent  appeal  for  her  country  by  Miss  Margaret  Chung, 

a  Chinese  medical  student  of  Los  Angeles.  **That  was  a  touching  scene 
when  the  girls  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Band  of  Pomona  College,  the 
eight  of  a  few  weeks  before  having  grown  to  sixteen,  came  to  the  front, 
gathering  around  the  piano,  each  speaking  of  her  life  service.  Together 
they  sang,  'I'll  Go  Where  You  Want  Me  to  Go,  Dear  Lord,' — the 
audience  by  request  joining  in  the  chorus." 

• 

From   Boise,  Id.,  we   hear  of   a  mission  band   of  nine  young  ladies, 

splendid  girls.      Here  also  some  fifteen  young  boys  want  to  have  a  mission 

New^  Missicn    band,    and   study   about   China;    they  all   want   to   have   a 

Bands*         Chinese  costume  to  wear  to  the  class  whenever  they  meet, 

and  are  planning  to  give  a  public  program  in  the   fall.     The  leader  asks 

for  a  suitable  book  that  will  teach  these  boys  what  they  will  want  to  know 

and' stipulates   that   it   must  be  a  ''live"  book,  because  the  boys  are  all 

Mive  wires. 
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One  of  our  star  societies  is  that  of  Riverside,  Cal.,  which  by  the  means 
of  seven  sections  has  prepared  thirteen  programs  in  twelve  months,  and 

A  Star    has  a  missionary  newspaper  with  a  different  editor  each  month. 

Society*  Their  subscriptions  for  the  missionary  magazines  amount  to  $35. 
Copies  are  placed  in  the  public  library.  At  a  rally  to  which  the  men 
were  invited,  the  guests  came  in  such  numbers  that  the  hostesses  gave  up 
their  places  and  listened,  supperless,  to  the  addresses. 

A  new  departure  that  was  attended  with  great  success  was  the  semi- 
annual meeting  of  our  Board  held  in  April  with  the  First  Congregational 

Semi-annual  Church  of  Portland,  Ore.  There  were  delegates  from 
Meeting*  Spokane  on  the  north  to  Porterville  on  the  south,  and.  one 
from  far-away  Idaho.  ** Visions  and  Tasks'*  was  the  theme  that  ran 
through  report  and  exhortation;  and  in  spite  of  the  heavy  shadow  cast  by 
the  loss  of  the  Titanic,  there  were  many  that  caught  the  vision  and 
returned  to  work  with  new  hope  and. power. 


•^►♦- 


TOURING  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

UY    ANNIE    T,    ALLEN 

On  Sept.  8,  1911,  when  I  came  from  Islesboro  to  Bangor,  Maine,  with 
my  brother's  children  my  sister,  who  had  gone  ahead  to  prepare  our  new 
home,  greeted  me  with  a  night  letter  from  Mrs.  Cheringfton  which  read  in 
substance,  '*Wc  have  voted  $10,000  for  Brousa,  can  you  come  out  and 
help  us  raise  it?"  I  assure  you  it  did  not  take  me  long  to  send  a  return 
message  and  September  11th  I  was  on  my  way. 

My  first  point  was  Seattle,  so  I  took  advantage  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
route.  Have  you  ever  been  over  that  road  ?  To  me  the  most  wonderful 
thing  was  to  pass  so  suddenly  from  the  wide  stretches  of  prairie  into  the 
Rockies.  The  day  we  passed  through  them  it  was  somewhat  cloudy,  but 
if  anything  the  lights  and  shadows  were  more  beautiful  and  then  occa- 
sionally the  sunlight  would  touch  some  lofty,  snowy  peak.  I  reached 
Seattle  in  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  Washington  Branch,  and  thus  had  an 
opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with  their  Branch  officers. 

October  1st  I  started  for  a  trip  to  some  of  the  islands  in  the  Sound.  I 
wish  I  could  tell  you  of  every  place  I  visited,  of  the  delightful  homes,  of 
the  kind  friends  I  found  everywhere,  but  I  fear  it  would  require  an  extra 
edition  to  do  that.  I  visited  twenty-two  towns  in  Washington,  speaking 
fifty-five  times.      I  made  Seattle  my  headquarters. 

I  visited  Washington's  most  northern  town,  Blaine,  driving  around  the 
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stake  which  marks  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
That  day  I  had  my  longest  automobile  drive,  going  from  Bellingham  to 
Blaine  and  back  the  same  day,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  I  also  went  to 
Washington's  most  eastern  limit. 

Oregon  has  not  yet  as  many  railroad  lines  as  Washington  so  I  was  not 
able  to  reach  all  the  places  I  wished  to  visit.  I  went  to  nine  places  in 
that  state,  speaking  thirty  times.  In  each  of  these  states  the  work  ia 
growing.  The  Branch  presidents  are  doing  a  most  efficient  work.  People 
in  the  East  can  little  realize  the  difficulties  under  which  our  Western 
leaders  work.  In  the  first  place  they  are  so  far  from  headquarters.  The 
distances  too  are  so  great,  there  is  such  a  changing  population  and  the 
churches  are  made  up  of  many  denomina- 
tions. One  no  sooner  arouses  an  interest  and 
circulates  some  knowledge  about  the  Boards 
before  one  set  moves  out  and  others  come 
in.  But  certainly  theirs  is  a  splendid 
opportunhy,  for  the  majority  of  women  in 
the  churches  are  in  middle  life  "or  even 
yoimger. 

Sunny  California  greeted  me  in  its  first 
town  with  beautiful  sunshine  and  orange 
trees;  the  next  place,  however,  had  just 
had  a  snowstorm,  so  you  see  it  snows  even 
in  California.  I  spent  fourteen  weeks  in 
Washington  and  Oregon,  and  eight  weeks 
in  California.  The  latter  is  a  big  state- 
Do  you  realize  its  size?  It  is  750  miles  * 
long.  I  realized  its  grtfat  length  as  I  worked  my  way  along  from  Mt. 
Shasta  in  the  north  to  San  Diego  in  the  extreme  south.  The  north  and 
south  are  to  all  purposes  two  distinct  slates.  In  Northern  California  I 
visited  twenty-eight  places  and  in  the  south  seventeen,  speaking  in  all 
seventyone  times.  In  the  north  they  have  somewhat  the  same  difficulties, 
except  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco,  as  in  the  other  two  states, — that 
is,  because  of  the  changing  population.  In  the  south  the  constituency  of 
the  auxiliaries  is  more  permanent,  and  consequently  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  work  exists,  due  they  tell  me  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  settlers  are 
of  New  England  stock.  This  state  too  is  most  fortunate  in  its  Branch 
presidents. 

In   California  I   had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  two   of  my  Brousa  girls, 
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— sisters  who  have  come  to  this  country  for  further  education.     Their 
great  desire  is  to  go  back  to  Turkey,  one  as  a  doctor,  the  other  jas  nurse. 
-  I  encouraged  them  in  the  idea  for  this  is  what  we  want  for  them,  that 
they  should  help  their  own  land.  '    . 

There  was  not  only  g^eat  enjoyment  in  seeing  the  country  but  encour- 
agement. .  While  the  needed  amount  for  the  Brousa  building  is  not  yet 
raised,  there  is  interest,  and  I  believe  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  fund 
is  obtained.  .  One  little  girl  came  to  me,  in  Deer  Park,  Wash.,  early  one 
morning  with  a  dollar  for  the  fund  which  she  had  earned  by  taking  care  of 
grandma's  chickens.  A  poor  Armenian  woman  whom  I  called ^.^o  see  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  gave  me  fifty  cents^  because  I  was  helping  her;  j>eople. 
Some  of  the  Armenian  churches  in  California  have  already  contributed 
and  others  intend  to  help.  While  in  Boston  I  attended  the  Armenian 
service  at  Pilgrim  Hall.  I  spoke  a  few  minutes  bringing  them  g^reetings 
from  their  friends  in  the  West,  telling  of  what  they  had  done,  and  to  my 
surprise  and  pleasure  they  too  added  a  contribution. 

I  had  the  privilege  in  California  of  attending  one  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Pacific,  and  found  them  an  enthusiastic  body  of 
workers.  I  went  also  to  Reno,  Nev.,  and  three  places  in  Utah,  sneaking 
in  these  states  in  all  ten  times.  New  enthusiasm  seemed  to  be  awakening 
in  these  places  and  we  trust  for  a  good  support  of  the  work  from  them. 

My  return  trip  was  a  somewhat  hurried  and  anxious  one,  foe  after  my 
last  engagement  had  been  filled  I  received  a  telegram  telling  of  piy  father's 
illness.  His  recovery  was  certainly  marvellous  and  now,  as  you  know, 
we  sail  together  for  Turkey  August  8th  on  the  steamship  i^annonia, 
Cunard  Line,  New  York.  My  heart  is  full  of  praise  and  gratitude  to  my 
Heavenly  Father,  that  he  should  have  given  me  this  delightful' trip  and 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  so  many  friends  with  whom  I  had  so  {ong  corre- 
sponded, and  that  now  he  is  pointing  the  way  back  to  the  dear  school  in 
Brousa. 

It  is  hard  to  leave  the  fatherless  children  and  my  dear,  brave  sister,  but 
I  know  the  hymn  they  always  sing  at  home  for  the  absent  ones  is  true; 
we  are  in  His  keeping. 

* 

A  HYMN    FOR  THL  AB5LNT 

BY   ISABELLA   S.    STEPHENSON*   1889 

Holy  Father  in  Thy  mercy, 

Hear  our  anxious  prayer; 
Keep  our  loved  ones,  now  far  absent, 

'Neath  Thy  care. 
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Jesus,  Saviour,  let  Thy  presence 

Be  their  light  ahd  guide; 
Keep,  O  keep^them,  in  their  weakness, 

At  Thy  side. 

When  in  sorrow,  when  in  danger, 

When  in  loneliness, 
In  Thy  love  look  dowti  and  comfort 

Their  distress. 

May  the  joy  of  Thy  salvation 

Be  their  strength  and  stay ; 
May  they  love  and  may  they  praise  Thee 

Day  by  day. 

Holy  Spirit,  let  Thy  teaching 

Sanctify  their  life; 
Send  Thy  grace  that  they  may  conquer 

In  the  strife. 

Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 

God  the  One  in  Three, 
Bless  them,  guide  them,  save  them,  keep  them 

Near  to  Thee. 


A  LATE  WORD  FROM  DR.  TALLMON 

The  Qpclosed  letters  tell  of  how  quiet  and  peaceful  everything  has 
seemed  ^|iert5  while  our  friends  in  Paoting-fu,  Peking  and  Tientsin  have 
been  pajjping  through  such  distressing  experiences.  All  here  has  seemed 
as  usual;  ex:cept  that  prices  which  have  been  high  (flour  104  a  catty) 
have  fa^n  because  people  are  afraid  to  send  produce  to  Tientsin  or  to 
keep  it  On  hand.  But,  of  course,  we  see  only  the  surface  of  things  and 
hear  very  few  rumors  as  compared  with  what  we  heard  in  Tientsin. 

Last  levening  we  foreigners  were  all  invited  to  a  feast  given  by  the 
young  n^ti^who  studied  English  with  Mr.  Ellis  the  past  winter.  Three 
of  the  nf^iw.are  Tung-chou  graduates  and  our  helpers,  and  the  other  two 
are  emp]pired  in  the  post  office  in  the  city.  All  but  one  of  the  latter  were 
brought  41^  in  the  church.  It  was  very  interesting  indeed  to  hear  them 
discuss  tVe^ present  political  situation  and  it  was  evident  ^hat  they  consider 
the  cond^tiM^  most  uncertain.  One  of  them  remarked,  ''If  it  took  seven 
years  to  esfl^blish  a  Republic  in  America  and  fourteen ,  years  in  France, 
can  we  ^^ct  a  few  months  will  be  enough  in  China?" 

They,  iipoke  of  local  conditions,  of  the  most  unfriendly  feeling  that 
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exists  between  the  two  hundred  and  more  troops  that  have  been  brought 
here  from  Tsinanfu  and  the  soldiers  already  here.  They  told  of  the  arrest 
of  soldiers  coming  from  the  north  with  loot  and  described  the  manner  of 
their  execution.  They  t^ilked  of  the  various  political  leaders,  of  the 
distrust  and  suspicion  with  which  many  of  these  regard  each  other,  and 
speculated  as  to  the  probable  outcome  should  this  or  that  one  come  into 
power.  They  spoke  of  the  feeling  toward  Japan  and  of  the  relation  of 
China  to  England  and  America,  to  Russia  and  Germany.  You  know  I 
am  neither  a  nervous  nor  pessimistic  individual,  but  I  came  home  with 
the  feeling  that  even  a  quiet  old  city  like  Lintsing  may  be  less  at  rest 
than  it  seems,  and  with  the  conviction  that  we  should  make  up  our  minds 
to  the  fact  that  reconstruction  is  a  slow  and  usually  a  most  uncertain  and 
painful  process,  and  that  we  must  watch  and  work  and  hope  and  pray 
that  the  things  of  the  kingdom  shall  go  forward,  and  that  Christians  shall 
neither  be  swept  away  from  their  religion  by  their  interest  in  politics  nor 
wish,  because  of  added  liberties  to  make  the  church  a  political  party,  but 
that  they  and  we  shall  know  how  to  work  in  building  up  a  nation 
whose  men  shall  be  true  patriots. 

I  wish  there  were  something  delinite  to  be  said  about  beginning  our 
hospital  building,  but  under  any  circumstances,  next  spring  is  as  early  as 
we  could  hope  to  build.  .  .  .  I  know  you  are  praying  for  us  that  we  shall 
know  what  should  be  done  and  have  physical  and  spiritual  strength  to  do 
it.  Please  give  my  love  to  the  dear  church  friends  and  thank  them  for 
their  interest  and  their  prayers. 


n^otfi 


MRS.  J.  O.  ME.ANS 

To  many  hearts  in  many  lands  sadness  has  come  with  the  thought  of  no 
more  letters  from  Mrs.  Means.  To  the  missionaries  with  -whom  she  cor- 
responded, and  who  so  eagerly  sought  to  greet  her  on  their  return  to  the 
homeland,  she  was  better  known  than  to' most  of  her  co-workers  in-  the 
Woman's  Board.  She  entered  upon  life  eternal- Juntf  12th,  after  a  brief 
illness  at  her  home  in  Auburndale,  Mass.  Her  funeral  servi-ce,  June  14tli, 
was  beautiful    in   its  simplicity.     It  was -conducted  by   her  .pastor,  Dr. 
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WillUm  C.  Gordon,  assisted  by  Dr.  Barton  and  Dr.  Patton.     The  Amer- 
ican  Board  Quartette  sang  her  favorite   hymns,  and   many  missionaries 
and  neighbors  were  present.     Among  the  formerwere 
several  from  her  beloved  Africa  mission  who  arrived 
that  very  day. 

Although  a  vice  president  of  the  Board  for  many 
years  and  on';  of  the  corresponding  secretaries  since 
1891,  Mrs.  Means  w.is  never  able  to  be  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  attend  the  annual 
meetings,  with  rare  exceptions,  or  to  join  with  the 
other  officers  in  receiving  atoursocial  gatherings.  It 
has  always  seemed  to  those  of  iis  who  had  the  privi- 
lege  of  personal  friendship  with  her,  a  great  toss  to 
our  circle  that  to  so  many  of  us  her  name  could  mean 
no  more  than  "one  of  the  secretaries." 

How  full  of  inspiration  her  letters  must  have  been,  can  well  be 
imagined  by  one  who  has  known  from  childhood  her  mental  power,  her 
spiritual  grace,  her  sympathetic  nature.  Of  the  charm  of  her  presence 
in  her  own  home  and  later  in  her  brother's  home,  only  those  who  have 
lived  with  her  there  can  fully  know  or  fitly  speak ;  but  how  many  there 
are  all  over  the  world  who  are  grateful  for  what  she  was  to  them  as  a 
pastor's  wife,  or  as  a  correspondent,  though  for  so  much  of  her  life 
"shut  within  four  walls." 

Her  brave  spirit  through  all  her  yean,  of  suffering,  her  life  of  self-for- 
getfulness  and  reaching  forth  to  others  in  wonis  and  acts  of  help  and 
cheer,  her  mental  activity  the  more  conspicuous  for  her  physical  frailty, 
showed  a  triumph  of  spirit  over  flesh  such  as  we  rarely  see.  VVe  give 
thanks  for  "the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  so  breathing  through  a 
human  life,  and  are  glad  in  the  knowledge  that  "there  are  some  greater 
souls,  the  very  thought  of  whom  is  an  increase  of  faith."  b.  s.  c. 


MIND  AND  5PIRIT  AT  LEISURE 

BY    MARGERY  J.    MOORE 


MIm  Moore  is  one  of  the  executive  secretaries 
AMOciation.  This  paper  was  prepared  for  the  a 
Btafi,  and  Ik  of  special  sugfestivene^a  at  this  midsummer  season. 

As  I  understand  the  subject,  we  are  asked  to  consider  not  the  value  of 
leisure  or  how  to  use  leisure,  but  rather  how  to  find  leisure.     It  may  be 
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well  to  ask  ourselves  what  we  mean  by  this  term.  The  dictionary  says, 
* 'Leisure  is  time  not  employed  in  labor  or  engrossing  pursuits — freedom 
from  stated  or  necessary  employment."  Taking  my  cue  from  Charles 
Wagner,  who  says  that  ^'Simplicity  is  a  state  of  mind,"  I  have  ventured 
to  say  that  leisure  is  a  state  of  mind;  that  it  is  time  spent  in  rest  and 
recreation  and  refreshment. 

Why  should  a  company  of  women  who  are  presuming  to  do  their 
share  in  the  work  of  the  world  take  time  from  a  busy  day's  program  to 
discuss  this  subject?  It  is  not  because  we  expect  this  body  to  legislate  on 
the  question  of  compulsory  leisure  hours  for  employed  officers.  The  fact 
that  many  of  us  after  months  or  years  of  service  in  this  profession  are — in 
appearance  at  least — unrested,  unrecreated,  unrefreshed,  shows  that  we 
need  to  make  some  mental  resolutions  on  this  subject.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  many  secretaries  break  down  nervously.  While  there 
may  be  many  causes  operating  to  produce  this  result,  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  lack  of  leisure  is  one  of  them.  We  hear  much  to-day  abo'ut  scientific 
management  and  human  efficiency,  and  we  think  ourselves  derelict  of 
duty  if  we  do  not  carefully  make  a  financial  budget,  but  are  we  as  careful 
to  make  out  our  time  budget?  Are  we  not  often  so  short-sighted  as  to 
think  we  can  safely  allow  the  expenditures  of  time  to  out-balance  the 
receipts?  Mismanagement  of  our  time  budget  is  as  sure  to  bring  catastro- 
phe as  mismanagement  of  our  finance  budget,  and  sometimes  the  results 
are  more  to  be  deplored.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  wisdom  in  the  story  of 
the  old  lady  who  had  so  much  to  do  that  she  didn't  know  where  to  begin, 
so  she  took  a  nap. 

But  how  to  find  leisure  is  after  all  the  problem  which  puzzles  all  busy 
people.  Would  that  I  could  wave  a  magic  wand  over  this  company 
to-day  and  by  some  strange  power  put  you  in  possession  of  this  much 
coveted  thing!  The  problem  gets  simpler — in  theory  at  least — when  we 
face  it  squarely  and  realize  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  finding  time,  but 
of  using  time. 

Many  have  read  Arnold  Bennett's  How  to  Live  on  Twcrtty-four  Hours 
a  Day^  in  which  the  author  points  out  that  each  of  us  has  this  priceless 
possession  of  all  the  time  there  is.  However  we  may  misuse  it  or  abuse 
it  or  waste  it,  each  new  day  brings  again  the  same  priceless  commodity 
to  all  of  us  in  equal  shares.  Even  if  out  of  this  treasure  we  use  nine 
hours  instead  of  eight  for  sleep  and  ten  hours  instead  of  eight  for  work, 
there  still  remain  five  hours  for  some  other  purpose.  Do  I  hear  some 
one  say  that  her  working  day  is  more  than  ten  hours  long?     Many  of  us 
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may  worry  for  more  than  ten  hours  a  day,  but  I  question  whether  the 
'work  we  do  would  occupy  even  that  many  hours. 

If,  then,  by  actual  demonstration  we  have  proven  that,  allowing  for  the 
sleeping  and  working  hours,  there  remain  still  from  five  to  eight  of  the 
twenty-four,  why  should  we  plead  lack  of  time  for  our  failure  to  be  at 
leisure?  There  are  extenuating  circumstances  in  many  cases,  I  admit. 
We  get  caught  in  the  on-rush  of  things  and  are  carried  along  without  our 
own  choosing.  The  rush  and  hurry  of  the  time  gets  into  our  systems  in 
spite  of  all  our  efforts  to  the  contrary.  But  are  there  not  some  reasons 
for  unrest  of  mind  and  spirit  which  are  peculiarly  related,  to  our  pro- 
fession? 

Do  we  not  often  fail  to  organize  and  systematize  our  day*s  work? 
•  Wc  mistake  confusior*  for  work,  in  many  cases.  If  we  can  mentally  label 
our  various  tasks,  deciding  at  the  same  time  the  important  part  which 
must  be  done  at  once  and  realizing  that  the  less  important  things  can 
wait,  if  necessary,  we  will  have  mastered  the  situation  to  some  extent,  at 
least.  Tasks  are  much  like  human  opponents.  If  they  can  confuse  us  so 
that  we  lose  our  heads  they  are  sure  lo  get  the  better  of  us,  but  if  we  can 
keep  cool  and  well  poised  we  are  fairly  sure  of  victory. 

Another  cause  for  unrest  of  mind  and  spirit,  among  women  es- 
pecially, is  our  failure  to  sense  the  importance  of  accepting  and  dealing 
with  people  as  they  are  rather  than  as  we  think  they  ought  to  be.  Is  it 
not  one  of  the  finest  of  fine  arts  to  be  able  to  appreciate  human  nature  in 
the  concrete?  It  may  not  be  irreverent  to  afiirm  that  the  Creator  knew 
his  business  when  he  provided  for  so  many  types  of  humanity  with  so  few 
duplicates.  If  we  will  just  quietly  face  the  fact  that  the  women  with 
whom  we  have  to  do  are  different  from  ourselves,  not  only  in  tempera- 
ment, but  in  traditions  and  experience,  and  because  of  that  fact  they  will 
necessarily  not  agree  with  us  either  as  to  what  to  do  in  a  given  situation 
or  as  to  how  to  do  it,  we  will  have  prepared  the  way  for  a  certain  kind  of 
repose  of  spirit  which  is  restful. 

Unrest  of  mind  results,  too,  from  our  failure  to  make  any  prepara- 
tion for  unexpected  leisure.  How  much  mental  and  physical  energy  we 
waste  over  enforced  delays!  VVe  are  compelled  to  wait  so  often  at  the 
telephone,  in  the  restaurant,  at  the  station  or  for  the  street  car,  and  are 
vexed  and  worried  at  losing  so  much  time.  Is  there  not  a  sort  of  sweet 
revenge,  quite  justified  under  the  circumstances,  if  we  can  lay  hands  on 
the  book  we  have  wanted  to  read,  or  if  we  can  think  something  through 
to  a  conclusion,  over  which  we  have  long  puzzled?     Then,  too,  when  the 
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day's  work  is  over  we  sometimes  find  that  we  have  failed  to  provide  for 
leisure  hours  by  laying  in  a.  supply  of  mental  nourishment,  and  as  a 
result,  mind  and  spirit  have, instead  of  refreshment,  only  an  unappetizing 
hash  made  up  of  scraps  of  the  day's  work. 

Another  cause  for  unrest  of  spirit  is  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  our 
own  self-importance.  That  we  are  often  unconscious  of  this  does  not 
alter  the  fact.  We  see  so  much  to  be  done,  so  many  opportunities  for 
developing  the  work,  and  the  calls  for  help  are  so  insistent  that  we  soon 
begin  lo  feel  that  we  are  indispensable.  We  seem  to  have  forgotten  that 
God  made  the  world,  and   that   he   is  still   responsible  for  it. 

The  supreme  reason  for  all  our  unrest  is  lack  of  faith. 

We  need  to  have  more  faith  in  ourselves  and  in  our  associates,  and 
most  of  all  we  need  more  faith  in  God. 

Leisure,  then,  is  a  state  of  mind  which  everyone  may  cultivate  if  she 
has  sufficient  will  power.  It  is  a  condition  of  repose  which  obtains  when 
we  are  at  work  and  when  we  are  at  play. 

''Two  painters  each  painted  a  picture  to  illustrate  his  conception  of 
rest.  The  first  chose  for  his  theme  a  still,  lone  lake  among  the  far-off 
mountains;  the  second  threw  on  his  canvas  a  thundering  waterfall  with  a 
fragile  birch  tree  bending  over  the  foam.  At  the  fork  of  a  branch  almost 
wet  with  the  cataract's  spray  a  robin  sat  on  its  nest.  The  first  was  only 
stagnation,  the  last  was  rest.  For  in  rest  there  are  always  two  elements; 
tranquillity  and  energy;  silence  and  turbulence;  creation  and  destruction; 
fearlessness  and  fearfulness." 
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South  American  Problems,  By  Robert  E.  Speer.  Published  by  the 
Student  Volunteer  Movement.      Pp.  270. 

Nearly  one  hundred  volumes  are  quoted  in  the  bibliogp-aphy  as  worth 
examination  by  the  student  who  is  making  a  special  investigation  of  the 
subject  discussed  by  Mr.  Speer.  Years  ago  W.  E.  Curtis  wrote  a  fasci- 
nating account  of  '^Spanish  cities  in  South  America,"  but  whoever  has 
seen  Burton  Holmes*  illustrated  lectures  on  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos 
Aires  will  realize  that  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  th^$e  ^itie^  biivc 
become  beautified  and  modernized  almost  bevond  belief.    *" 
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The  Roman  Catholic  faith  has  been  dominant  and  the  character  of  the 
majority  of  the  priests  corrupt — unblushingly  corrupt. 

Our  author  says:  ''Colombia  is  the  South  American  land  most'praised 
by  the  Roman. Catholic  Church  for  its  fidelity.  But  here  least  is  done  for 
the  suffering  and  the  needy.  The  women  here  are  more  burdened  than 
those  of  other  countries.  We  saw  women  with  pick  and  shovel  working 
on  the  highway.  The  porter  who  came  to  take  our  bags  in  Bogota,  was 
a  -woman.  Women  with  week-old  babies  were  seen  staggering  along 
under  a  sack  of  coffee  weighing  150  pounds. 

''Throughout  South  America  from  one  fourth  to  one  half  of  the  popu- 
lation is  illegitimate,  born  of  parents  married  neither  by  church  nor  by 
state.  There  are  hundreds  of  men  in  South  America  to-day  who  declare 
that  they  never  received  any  standard  of  purity  or  any  power  of  righteous- 
ness until  they  heard  the  gospel  from  the  evangelical  missionaries." 

The  closing  chapter  is  given  to  the  history  of  Protestant  missions  in 
South  America.  Mr.  Speer  recognizes  the  problems  the  Romish  Church 
has  had  to  deal  with,  and  it  is  not  good  policy  or  good  principle  for 
Protestant  missions  to  attack  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  feels  that 
there  is  a  great  work  to  do  and  it  should  be  done  quickly. 

Thvo  Tears  in  the  Porbidden  City,  By  the  Princess  Der  Ling.  Pub- 
lished by  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.     Pp.  388.     Price,  $2  net. 

We  are  introduced  to  this  remarkable  Chinese  woman  by  Thomas  F. 
Millard  who,  as  reporter,  editor  and  war  correspondent,  is  familiar  with 
many  countries.  On  the  paper  cover  of  the  book  is  a  charming  European- 
ized  picture  of  the  author  who,  in  1907,  married  Mr.  T.  C.  White,  an 
American.  The  frontispiece  is  a  picture  of  the  Princess  in  Chinese  dress, 
and  represents  her  as  first  lady-in-waiting  to  the  Empress  Dowager. 

She  has  had  an  unusual  career.  The  daughter  of  Lord  Yii  Keng,  one  of 
the  most  advanced  and  progressive  Chinese  oflicials  of  his  generation,  she 
received  her  early  education  in  mission  schools  and  later  attended  a  convent 
in  France.  Her  father  for  four  vears  was  minister  from  the  Chine-e  Gov- 
emment  to  France.     There  she  finished  her  schooling  and  entered  society. 

When  she  returned  to  China  the  Empress  Dowager  was  exceedingly 
curious  to  see  her  and  her  forei<jjn  manners  and  wardrobe,  and  made  her  first 
lady-in-waiting  in  the  Court.  In  this  book,  abundantly  illustrated  from 
photographs,  we  have  the  results  of  the  Princess*  close  contact  with  so 
unique  a  personality  as  the  Empress  Dowager. 

The  stay  of  the  Princess  with  the  Empress  happened  during  the  time 
that  the  Aitierican  artist,  Miss  Carl,  painted  her  Majesty's  portrait  for  the 
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St.  Louis  Exposition.  Those  who  have  read  Miss  Carl's  account  of  her 
months  at  the  Summer  Palace  have  become  familiar  with  the  Court  setting. 
The  chief  difference  between  the  two  books  is  that  the  Princess  quotes 
many  conversations  the  Empress  had  with  her,  and  one  becomes  better 
acquainted  with  the  mental  operations  and  real  views  of  that  wonderful 
woman.  She  does  not  seem  to  have  lacked  self-appreciation.  She  is  quoted 
as  saying,  **  Do  you  know  I  have  often  thought  that  I  am  the  most  clever 
woman  that  ever  lived  and  others  cannot  compare  with  me." 

Mormonism^  the  Islam  of  America.  By  Bruce  Kinney,  D.D.  Pub- 
lished by  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.     Pp.  189.     Price,  50  cents. 

This  is  the  Home  Mission  Text-book  for  1912-1918.  It  is  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  Interdenominational  Home  Mission  Study  Course,  issued 
under  the  direction  of  the  Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions.  It 
serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  United  Study  does  for  the  foreign  field. 
The  author  has  had  exceptional  opportunities  for  gathering  material  for  this 
book.  He  was  for  many  years  Superintendent  of  Baptist  Home  Aiissions 
in  Utah.  Dr.  Kinney  dedicates  the  book  to  the  *' splendid  womanhood  of 
America,**  as  exemplified  in  his  mother  and  wife.  The  Editorial  Com- 
mittee feel  that  Mormonism  has  ceased  to  be  of  merely  theological  or  religious 
significance,  but  that  it  must  be  studied  in  its  relation  to  government  and 
commerce,  to  social  conditions  and  to  its  influence  in  state  policies. 

The  Red  Sultan  s  Soliloquy.  By  S.  V.  Bedickian.  Published  by 
Sherman,  French  &  Co.  Price,  $1.25.  The  book  may  be  obtained  of  the 
author  at  Revere,  Mass. 

The  typographical  make-up  of  this  book  is  in  the  excellent  style  we  have 
learned  to  expect  from  this  publishing  house.  Copious  illustrations  of 
people  and  places  enrich  the  volume.  Alice  Stone  Blackwell  contributes 
a  brief  Introduction,  in  which  she  voices  the  opinion  of  many  when  she 
says,  *'  Every  book  is  to  be  welcomed  that  can  increase  public  interest  in  « 
question  of  such  importance  as  the  present  status  and  future  fate  of 
Turkey."  The  author,  a  patriotic  Armenian,  gives  a  historical  prose 
preface.  There  is  a  striking  portrait  in  profile  of  Abdul-Hamid  II,  and  his 
Soliloquy  in  verse  is  uttered  from  the  "  lone  Salonikan  fort,**  where  he,  a 
royal  prisoner,  is  confined. 

The  International  Revieiv  of  Missions,  The  third  number  of  this 
stately  Qiiarterly  maintains  the  dignity  and  value  of  the  two  preceding 
numbers. 

The  editors  follow  the  excellent  example  of  Boston's  literary  magazine, 
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7%e  Ailaniic  Monthly^  by  giving  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  each  con- 
tributor. The  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  *^  The  Ideal  of  Womanhood  as  a 
Factor  in  Missionary  Work  "  appears,  in  this  number.  Great  changes  in  the 
position  of  women  are  taking  place  in  Eastern  countries,  and  future  articles 
will  deal  with  these  changes  in  Japan,  China,  India  and  possibly  other  mis- 
sion fields  and  their  bearing  on  missionary  policy.  The  writer  of  this  intro- 
ductory article  deals  with  *'The  Influence  of  Christianity  on  the  Position  of 
Women."  She  is  an  English  woman,  classical  lecturer  at  Westfield 
College,  Hampstead,  and  an  examiner  in  the  University  of  London.  She 
is  closely  associated  with  the  new  missionary  movement  among  women 
educators  in  Great  Britain.  Our  own  Dr.  C.  H.  Patton  contributes  a 
strategic  article  on  "  Broadening  the  Home  Base." 

G.-  H.  C. 


I  question  whether  there  is  a  genuine  case  of  spontaneous  activity  that  is 
maintained  .  .  .  without  wrenching  one's  self  loose  from  this  world,  and 
breaking  away  from  the  influence  of  men  and  the  cross  currents  of  the  world, 
and  with  resolution,  as  a  habit,  to  go  apart  with  God  and  meditate  on  His 
truth  and  leir  it  find  us,  to  have  communion  with  Him  .  .  .  for  the  purposes 
of  spiritual  renewal.  ...  If  that  is  not  done  the  work  will  become 
professional.  It  is  necessary  in  order  for  men  to  have  vision,  and  if  the 
people  do  not  have  vision  the  people  perish. — John  R,  Afoii, 


"To  give  one's  self  so  entirely  to  activities  that  one  has  no  time  for 
his  soul,  no  leisure  for  inward  growth,  no  opportunity  to  let  the  springs 
of  life  fill  and  fertilize  the  spirit,  is  to  make  a  dismal  failure  of  life, 
no  matter  how  unselfish  the  activities  may  be." 
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MiSA  Sarah  T^>iti8B  Day,  Treasurer. 
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Friend, 


19  00 
500  00 
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ffoatem  JfafiMl?ftNi0il.— Mn.  J.  Gertrude 
Denlo,  Treat.,  847  Hammond  8t..  Han- 
Kor.  Friends,  8  61;  Machias,  S.  8.  and 
Friends,  20;  Madison,  Miss.  Clob  of 
Mrs.  Dlnsmore's  8.  d.  CI.,  2, 


30  61 


WuUm  Mains  Branch  —Miss  Annie  F. 
Italley,  Treas.,  62  Cbadwick  St.,  Port- 
land. Bethel,  C.  B.  Hoc.,  1;  Minot 
Center,  Aux.,  25;  Portland,  Bethel  Cb., 
Anx.,  Tb.  Off.,  10,  Willlston  Cb..  .Fr.  C. 
E.  8oo.,  6;  York,  Aux.,  10.  JvMlee, 
Friends,  66,  116  00 


Totol, 
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Portland.— \Ai\\\%9,  M.  Cutts,  through 
Treasurer  of  Western  Maine  Branch,       ftOU  00 

MBW   HAMFHIIIKE. 

Ntiw  Hampshire  AroiusA.— MiBHBlizabeth 
A.  Hrickett,  Trea8.,69  North  Sprinfc  .St., 
Concord.  Exeter,  Auz.,  15;  Jaffiey, 
East,  Aux.  (with  prev.  contri.  to  const. 
L.  M'B  Mrs.  Charles  Armstrong;,  MiHS 
Elvira  Pierce),  40;  Meredith,  Aux.,  8, 
l^asliua.  Miss.  Outlook  iSoc.,  52.40: 
Warner,  Auz.,  7.    Less  expenses,  2,         120  40 

VKKMONT. 

Vermont  Branch,— y\\M  May  E.  Mauley, 
Treas.,  Box  13,  Pituford.  Friends, 
100;  Barre,  Aux.,  12.26;  Brattlenoro, 
renter  Ch.,S.H.,  75;  Burlington,  College 
Rt  Ch.,  Aux.,  12;  Essex,  Aux  ,  2;  Iras- 
li'irg.  Anx.,5;  Jamaica,  Aux., 5;  JefTer- 
■onville,  C.  E.  Soc  5;  Middlebiiry,  Aux. 

.  (Th.  Otr.,  8.87)  (25  of  wb.  to  const.  L.  .M. 
MrM.  Edward  G.  Reelev),  30.87;  Mont- 
pelier,  Aux.,  9.15;  Peachaui,  Aux.  (with 
prev.  contri.  to  const.  \..  M.  Mrs.  Milieu 
Farren),  15;  Richmond,  Aux.,  10, 
Rochester,  Aux.,  19.38;  Kutland,  West, 
H.  8.,  5.83,  v..  R.,  1;  Springfield.  Aux., 
18;  St.  Johnsbury.  8earchli|2ht  Club.  35; 
Westford,  Aux.,  Th.  Off.,  11;  WdmiuK- 
ton,  Busy  Bees,  4,  375  49 

MASHAOHI'HK'rrN. 

Andoverand  Wobum  ltranch,—Wv%.  E.  8. 
(iould,  Treas.,  58  Tliorndike  St.,  Law- 
rence. Andover,  Abbot  Academy,  11. .'.'J; 
Baliardvale,  Union  ('h.,  .)r.  C  k.  ^-ik;., 
6.50;  Montvale,  Social  Workor8,5;  Win- 
c'lester.  First  Ch.,  C.  R.,  27.85,  50  94 

Auburn  —8.  S.,  70  00 

Berkshire  /iranc^k.— Miss  .Mabel  A.  Rice, 
Treas..  118  Bradford  St.,  Pittsfleld. 
I  wo  Friends  in  Berkshire,  250;  AdaniH, 
Anx.,  40;  ('anaan,  Aux.,  26;  ])alti;n, 
Aux.,  190.  In-a«-niuch  Cir.,  12.  P«Miny 
Oatlierers,  8,  Friend.  25C;  Hinsdale, 
Aux.,  11.96;  Horn-atonic,  Aux  .24.90,  .Ir. 
C.  E.  Findinir  Out  Club  and  C.  £.  Soc, 
10,  C.  R.,  9.25;  Interlakeii.  Aux.  (to 
const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  ,1.  W.  Hird).  1^5;  I^e, 
Aux.,  Friend.  290;  I^nox,  Aux..  34.64; 
North  Adaros,  Haystack  M.  B.,  15; 
PitUtleld,  First  Ch.,  Anx.,  433.95,  Mem. 
Soc.,  90,  Pilgrim  Menioiial  Ch.,  I'll^rrim 
Daus.,  Aux.,  15,  C.  R  ,  6.50.  8«iuth  Ch., 
Aux.,  20.12,  Aloha  M.  B.,5;  South  ICgre- 
mont,  12;  Stockbrid^ce,  Aux.,  13;  West 
Stockbridge,  Aux.,  25.  Less  expenses, 
30.82.  1,786  50 

Cam^ridi^.— .Miss  Laura  R.  ChnmberKin,    26  UO 

Keeex  South  //rancA.— Miss  Daisy  Ray- 
mond, Treas.,  120  Balch  St.,  Bevi-rly, 
Reverly,  Dane  St.  Ch.,  S.  S.,  Prim. 
Dopt.,  6,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  5,  Second  Ch., 
S.  8.,  Prim.  Dept.,4,  Cheer-Up  Club.  4; 
Hamilton.  FirHt  Ch.,  C.  R.,  5.02;  Ips- 
wu*h,  South  Ch..  Friends,  5.25;  Lynn, 
Central  Ch.,  Aux.,  44.  First  Ch..  Aux., 
Len.  Off  ,  30,  North  Ch..  Jr.  ('.  K.  Soc, 
10;  Lynnfleld,  C.  R.,  I,  M.  C  ,3;  Salem, 
South  Ch.,  Aux.,  I^u.  Off.,  9.8f.  Taber- 
nacle Ch.,  Light  Bearers,  15,  S.  S.,  Prim. 


Dept.,  10,  Dan.  of  Coir.,  10:  SauipiB, 
Center  Ch.,  Aux.,  I^n.  On.,  S;  Swamp- 
scot  t,  Aux.,  I^n.  Off.,  24.46, 

Franklin  CowUiy  Br€Meh.-^MlMM  J.  Kate 
Oakman,  Treas.,  473  Main  8t«,  Green- 
field. Buckland.  Aux.,  1;  Deerfleld, 
Stmth,  Aux.,  9.18;  Ureenfleld,  Second 
(■h.,  Aux.,  10:  ^ortbfleld,  Aux.,  1A.A7; 
Shelbnrne  Falls,  Aux.,  2,  Jr.  8oc.,  3  00, 
Prim.  8.  8.,  5;  Sundenand,  Anx.,  1, 

Hampshire  Co,  Branth.—Min  Harriet 
J.  Kneeland,  Treas.,  8  Paradise  Road, 
Northampton.  Amherst,  Aux.,  0; 
Amherst,  South,  Anx.,  6.60;  Chester- 
field, Aux.,  22;  Easthampton,  Dati.  of 
Cov.,  10.75:  Granby,  Sarah  Kash  Dick- 
inson M.  (?.,  10;  Hadley,  Sooth,  Auz., 
4:  Hatfield,  Aux.,  1.10;  HaydenVlile, 
(lirls*  .M.U..5;  Northampton,  Edwards 
(Ml  ,  Anx.,  38.57, 

Medtoay  —Ladies*  Henev.  8oc., 

Middlesex  /trnnch.—  Mn.  Frederick  I^ 
Clntlin.  TreHS..  15  Park  St.,  .Marlboro. 
Dover,  Evanp'l  Ch.,  2.74;  Holliston. 
Aux.,  30;  Marlboro,  Aux.,  10;  Milforri, 
Ladies'  Benev.  Soc,  70;  Nortbboro,  Off. 
at  Semi-ann.  Meet.,  9  99;  8oatb  Sud- 
bury, Memorial  Ch.,  7.50;  Weltesley, 
Wellesley  Collrge,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  600; 
\\>nt  Midway,  Aux.,  10 

^a«ic&.— Walnut  Hill  C.  A.. 

Norfolk  and  Pilgrim  BraneJI.-Mrs.Mark 
MrCully,  Treas.,  96  Maple  8t.,  Blilton. 
Biocktoii,  First  Ch.,  Aux..  5;  Kaston, 
Philathca  .M.  B.,  lO;  Quincy,  Bethany 
Ch.,  Dau.  of  Cov.,  46  cts.,  Weymouth 
and  Braintree,  Anx.,  I.en.  (iff.,  10.40; 
Wevmouth,  South,  Union  Ch.,  (lark 
:M.  B..  3«;  Wollaston,  Prim.  8.  8.,  1  06, 

North  amiiion.  — S  m  i  t  h  College,  At  iss. 

AsHOC  , 

North  Middlesex  Branch,— M\e»  Julia  8. 
Conant.  Trciis.,  Littleton  Common. 
Concord,  Aux.,  19.16;  Littleton,  Aux., 
10.65,  11.  M.  Bacon  in  mem.  <Kf  Miss 
Miinnin;;.  6;  Shirley,  Aux.,  22, 

Old  Colony  Branch.  — M\m  Frances  J. 
Runnels,  Treas,,  166  Highland  Ave.,  Fall 
River.  Assonet,  Auz.,  26,  C.  B.  8oc  ,  S; 
Middleboro,  Sunshine  Miss.  Girls,  6; 
.Mi<ldluboro,  North,  Aux.,  81.18;  New 
Bedford,  North  Ch.,  8.  8.,  2;  Somerset, 
Pomeirranate  Band,  6;  Taunton,  Anx., 
39.35;  West  Wareham,  Mrs.  Morse,  26, 

Springfield  /tratioA.— Mrs.  Mary  H.Mitch- 
ell,Treas.,  1078  Worthington  8t.,8prinir- 
fleld.  Off.  at  May  Rally,  12.41;  Chico- 
pee,  Tliird  Ch.,  Aux.,  6;  Peeding  Hills, 
GoFden  Rule  M.  C,  10,  C.  R.,  4.70; 
Hoiyoke,  (irace  Ch.,  Jr.  C.  B.  8oc.,  7, 
Second  ('h.,  Aux.,  18.85;  Indian Oi chard, 
Littli*  Women,  10;  Ludlow,  ITnion  Cli., 
Liuht  Rearers,  6;  Springfield.  Em- 
manuel Ch.,  Jr.  C.  E.  S(»c.,  6,  First  Ch.. 
Auz.,  Friend,  60,  Gleaners,  S6,  Hope 
Ch.,  Aux.,  85,  Cheerful  Workers,  lo, 
Kincr'H  Heralds,  9,  Memorial  Ch.,  Miss 
Mirium  B.  Austin,  1.60.  North  Ch.,  Anx. 
(.^0  of  wli.  to  const.  L.  M*s  Mrs.  New- 
ton M.  Hall,  Mrs.  George  T.  Mnrdoneh), 
6'J.66.  Olivet  Ch.,  Aux.,  18, 

StUTolk  flranc*.- Mrs.  Frank  G.  Cook, 
Treas.,  44  Garden  St.,  Camhridice. 
Auburndale,  Searchlight  Club,  06;  Bos- 
ton,  Mt.   Vernon  Ch.,  Anx.,   10,  Old 
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ScMith  Cb.,  Anx.,  Frieiid  100,  Park  St. 
Cb.,  Anx.,  600,  Union  Cli.,  Monday  Eve. 
.\liM.Cl.,  24;  Boston,  Raat,  i\  E.  Hoc..  1; 
IkMton.  Houtb,  Fbillips  Cb.,  Y.  L.  Al.  4., 
6^;  Hrookline,  Harvaid  Ch.,8.  8.,  Film 
l>eut..25,  Leyden  Cb.,  Aux..  105,  Iteacun 
LlRbts,  9;  Cambridge,  Firet  Cb.,  C.  K. 
(25  of  wb.  tu  const.  L.  Al.  Mrs.  Cbester 
M.  Grover).  25.91,  Pilgrim  Cb.,  Y.  L.  Al. 
C,  25;  Cb-l  ea.  Central  Cb.,  Aux.,  30, 
V„  R.,  7;  Dedliam,  M.  Ji.,  10,  Jr.  C  E. 
H4)c.,  10,  8.  8.,  5;  Dorcbester,  Central 
Cb.,  Jr.  C  E.  S<K5.,  6,  8.  ».,  tt.48.  Har- 
vard Cb.,  Pbllatbea  CI ,  6,  8ecoird  Cb., 
Aux.,  Len.  Off.,  29.66,  Village  Cb.,  Aux. 
(l^n  Off,  11  60),  80;  Foxboro,  ('beerfnl 
Workers,  25;  Franklin,  Mary  War- 
field  M.  8.,  25;  Hyde  Park,  Jr.  Aux., 
49;  Needbam,  BvanuM  Cb.,  Woman's 
Club,  2S.07;  Neponset,  8tone  Al.  C, 
4.60;  Newton  Centre,  First  Cb.,  For. 
Dept..  56;  Newton  Iliutalands,  Aux., 
17.28,  Friendly  Helpers,  5;  Newtonville, 
Central  Cb.,  Central  Guild,  10;  Nor- 
wood.  Woman's  Union,  Aliss.  Study  <^1., 
25;  Rnxbury,  Inini -Walnut  Ave.  Cb., 
For.  Dept.,  81.26,  Y  f^  F.  M.  R  .,  30; 
Roxbunr,  West,  Anatolia  (Mub,  10.  Hun- 
nhin^  Cir.,  10;  Waltiiain,  First  Cb., 
Jr.C  E.  SCO.,  6;  Wellesley  Hills,  Anx., 
S.  JuMlM,  Newton  Centre.  Fimt  Cb., 
For.  Aliss.  Dept.,  Aliss  Nellie  F.  Berry, 
^-  1,.')96  14 

WeUsaUv  > Wellesley  College,  T  W.C.  A.,  60  00 
West  RoQBbury  —Friend,  60  00 

noremUr  Co,  /traneA. -Mrs.  Tbnmas  E.  . 
iial>b,  Jr.,  Trea*.,  12  riearvfew  Ave., 
Worcester  Asbbnrubam,  First  Cb., 
lOiK);  Atbol,  Kine's  Messeneerti.  5; 
Blackstone,  Aux.,  6;  I««>icfBter,  W.  F. 
M.  H.,  5;  Nnrthbrid*;e.  Rockdale  Anx., 
6»!»:  SbrewsburT.  Cb..  36.60,  Suiisbino 
Club.  14;Sontbbrldge.  Elin8t.Cli.,  Anx.. 
26  06;  Spencer,  Y.  W.  Al.  C,  19,  C.  R., 
7.13;  Westlmro,  Aux.,  10.76;  Worcester, 
Old  8ontb  Cb.,  Miss.  Anx.,  lOo,  Pied- 
mont Ch..  Golden  Key  Club,  8,  Union 
rh..  Woman's  Assoc.,  26,  Apborizo 
Club,  10,  340  29 


Total, 

LKOAOT. 


6,408  94 


Sp'infif/ltfM.-Roxalana  0  Kibbe,  bv 
Henry  W.  lloswortb,  Extr.,  add'l,  '3,600  00 

BHOOB  ISLAND. 

PatPtueket.—FAvk^  Place  Ch..  Aux.,  10  00 

Rhode  l9iand  Braneh.—  Ml»B  Grace  P. 
Cbapiu,  Treas.,  160  Afeeting  St..  Provi- 
dence. Bristol,  Light  Hearers,  40:  Paw- 
tucket,  Park  Place  Cb..  C.  E.  .*«oc  ,  lo; 
Peace  Dale,  M.  C,  10;  Providence,  Cen- 
tral Ch.,  Aux..  26,  Prim  Dept.  S.  S.,  16, 
Free  Evang'l  Ob.,  Women's  <;nild.  60; 
Woonsocket,  Globe  Cb.,  Ladies'  Union, 
46,  195  10 


Total,  205  «,0 

ouNNs<rriouT. 

Eaaism  CofmeeUevt  Branch.— M in  Anna 
C.  I<earned,  Trea^.,  255  Hempstead  St., 
New  London.  Rozrsb,  Aux..  6.^); 
Brooklyn,  Aux  .  20.89;  (-nlcbester, 
Boys*  M.  B.,  8.25,  C.  B.  8oc.,  5,  C.  R.,  2, 


Wide  Awake  M.  C.,6;  East  Woodstock, 
AUX.,  20,  C.  R.,  75  CIS.,  Jr.  H.,  7.45; 
Greeneville,  Aux.,  27.2U,  S.  S.,  Prim. 
Dept.,  Easter  Off.,  'l;  Groton,  Aux., 
Mrs.  8.  W.  Bruwu,  1;  Hampton,  Anx. 
(witb  prev.  coniri  to  const.  L.  Al.  Airs. 
Adeline  .\i  Fitis),  10;  Jewettt'ity,  Anx. 
(Easier  Off.,  6),  16,  C.  K.,  9.88;  Lisbon, 
Aux.  (25  <yi  wb.  to  cuubt.  L.  Al.  Mrs. 
Frederick  lurns),  3(i;  Seyf  l^ndoii, 
First  Cli..  Aux.,  47.66,  C.  K.  Sue.,  7  22, 
S.  8.,  Piim.  Dept.,  banter  Off.,  5;  Nui- 
wicb.  Park  <'.b.,  Aux.  (Mis.  L.  G.  Lane, 
60),  67.60,  C.  R.,  6.06,  8.  8.,  I'rim.  Dept., 
Easter  Off.,  3,  Second  Cb.,  Aux.,  80,  C. 
R.,  2.17,  'Ibistledown  Al.  C.,  8.06:  Old 
Lyme,  Aux  ,  Kaster  Off..  40.40;  ilain- 
fleld,  Aux.,  11.50;  Preston  City,  Aux., 
15.50,  (!.  R.,  2  61,  Preston  Lung  Soc., 
Airs  Howard  Spanlding,  l:  Putnam, 
C.  R  ,  10  29;  Sl4>niiigtun,  Secund  Cb., 
8.  S  ,  Priui.  Dept.,  Eau.er  OIL,  2;  Taft- 
ville,  Anx.,  28:  \\  aiiregan,  Aux.,  6,  46168 

Hartford  //rajtcA.-^iis.SuhiJ'y  W.CiarU, 
Ireas.,  4ii  Willanl  St.,  Ilartrord.  Burn- 
side,  Aux.,  10.50;  KIHnutoii,  Anx.,  20; 
Hartford.  Asvluin  Hill  Cb..  Girls*  Aliss 
CI.,  60,  First  f  h.,  18,  Park  Ch.,  9;  New 
Britain,  First  Cb..  Anx.,  260,  South  Cb., 
F.  M.  S,  51.60;  North  Maiicbe«ter.  Si. 
C.  K.  .Soc.,  20.  Jr.  C  E.  Soc.,  20:  >«.uib 
Mancbcster,  Center  Cb..  Miss.  Club.  3; 
Soutli  Windsor,  Aux.,  80:  Teriyville, 
11.46;  Tolland.  Aux..  27;  West  Hartford, 
.1    K.  S..  3;  Willington,  (Mi.,  2,  636  46 

Kew  Haven  flrancA.— mihm  Kditb  Wool- 
sey,  Tn*a»..250  Church  St.,  New  Haven. 
Int.  on  Invested  i^unds.  100;  Friends, 
25;  Bethel.  Aux.  36;  Bridgepoit,  Olivet 
Ch..  nell  M.  It,  11.  Prim.  S.  S..  2,  \V«st 
End  rii..  Aux.,  60,  Silver  I.inkf*.  30:  Cen. 
terbrook,  C.  E.  Soc  ,  10;  Cornwall,  First 
<'h.,  Aux.,  6;  Cromwell,  Aux..  13.67; 
Derby,  First  Cb..  Aux..  2,  C  E.  Soc, 
46.60;  Kaston,  Aux..  10:  East  Haven, 
Wayside  Gleanerf*,  40:  Eambx,  Aux.  (60 
of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Margaret 
Huslinell,  Airs.  Annie  S.  Parker),  68; 
Had  ynie.  C.  E.  Soc,  6;  Harwinton, 
Aux.,  860;  lliutinnuin,  Aux.,  4:  Ivory- 
ton,  Dan.  of  Cifv.,  12;  Kent,  (!.  E.  Soc, 
10;  Aleriden,  First  Cb.,  Cbeeiful  Givers, 
40,  C.  E.  Soc  ,  15:  Millington.  C.  E.  Soc, 
3;  .New  Haven,  Center  Ch.,  Aux.,  400  76, 
Y.  L.  M.  C  .  les,  S.  S.,  20,  Cb.  of  Re- 
deemer, Aux.,  189.30,  City  Alission 
Altktbets,  Aux.,  .30.  Dwigbt  Place  Ch., 
Anx.,  131  C^,  Grand  Ave.  Cb.,  Aux., 
Kveidiig  rlr.,  10.3.5,  Howard  Ave.  Ch., 
Aux.,  28,  Humphrey  St.  Cb..  Y  1.  .M.  C, 
50,  United  cij.,  Aux., 606,  Girls'  L«»sgue, 
10,  Wi  Icome  Hall.  C.  R.,  2,  Yale  CoPece 
<*b.,  Aux.,  189  10;  Norwulk,  Aux  .  36; 
North  Mranford  (prev.  contri  const.  L. 
Al's  Airs.  (Jeorpe  L.Ford.  Mrs.  ChailfH 
Pago,  Airs.  A.U.  I'latt);  North  Ihiven, 
Jr.  i\  E  Soc, 4,  <iirls'  (Mub,  5;  Norili 
Woodbury,  Aux.,  25,  V,  K.  Soc,  16; 
Prospect,  Gleaners,  30;  Salisbury,  C.  E. 
Soc,  3;  Stanwich,  Aux.,  15;  .^tratford. 
Miss.  I^eague,  10,  C.  B.  Soc  ,  10,  S.  S.,  55, 
Prim.  S.  S.,  6.10;  Wsllin(rtord,  Aux., 82; 
Waterbury,  First  C»i  ,  Girls'  M.  V.  ,10; 
Watertown,  Aux.,  8.5U;  Woodbridge,  C. 
B.  Soc,  5,  2.640  43 


Total, 


8,687  48 


368 
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\_Au£^st 


LVOACT. 

New  Haiwn.— Henry  J.  Pniddeii,  through 
Treasurt'i-  of  New  Haven  lirancli,  270  00 


NEW  YOUK. 


i5  (0 


CorfcetteviWtf.— Friend, 
N€w    York   State    Jtraneh.—MrH.   F.  M. 
Turner,  Treas.,  646    St.    Mark's    Ave., 
iirnoklyn.    lironklyn,  Friendfl,  100  00 

Bockaway  Beach.— VivfitCh.,  5  00 

Total,  

180  00 

PHILADKLPHIA   BRANCH. 

PhUadelphia  Branch.— Mim  Kninia  Kln- 
vell,Treas.,  31*2  Van  Houten  St..  Pater- 
sou,  N.J.  D.  C,  WaHhincton, First Cii., 
Aux.  (26  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M.  31  rs. 
Julia  T.  HodtlMh).  100,  Miss.  Club,  lOO; 
Aid. J  Italtiniore,  Associate  Cli.,  Aux., 
100,  C.  R.,  11.60;  N  J.,  Closter,  Aux., 
13.60;  Clen  Rid^e,  Aux.,  60;  (irantwood, 
Aux.,  14;  Jersey  City,  First  CIi.,  M.  B., 
25;  Montciair,  Louise  Wheeler  (Mr., 
266.31;  Nutley,  Aux.,  25;  Paterson, 
Kinfr*H  Workers  M.  H..  2.13;  Upper 
Montciair,  Y.  P.  S..  35;  Pa.,  Bdwards- 
ville,  Y.  W.  M.  Club,  1 ;  Mesulvllle,  C.  E. 
8«»c  ,  2;  Rcrantnn,  First  Cli..  M.  S.,  5. 
JubUee,  Fla.,  .Incksonville  and  Winter 
Park,  Aux.,  173.70,  914  24 


PKNN8YLVANIA. 

Lfi  i?a V8r</te.—<'onK'l  Ch., 
Ptti8t»irgh.—y\\fK.  W.  W.  Card, 

Tiital 

OKOKOIA. 

JWanto.— Ladies'  ITnion,  25,  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity, Ch.  of  ChiiHt,  25.32,  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
4.68, 


2  50 
KM)  (M) 

102  :>u 


:•.! 


00 


FLORIDA. 

W.  H.  M.  CT  — Miss  Alice  B.  Guild,  Treaa., 
Winter  Park.    Avon  Park,  Aux.,  80  00 

OHIO. 

/>eyla>ioe.— M  rs.  lAary  A.  Milbolland,  6  00 

MICHIGAN. 

Manistee  —Friend,  in  mem.  of  .Mrs.  Clay- 
ton Welles,  400  00 


OALIFORKIA. 

Fresno.— yu».  Kobar  Kaprieliau, 

CANADA. 


1  00 


Canada.— Con f^.  W.  B.  M.,  Miss   Emily 
'Ihouipson,     Trens.,    Tf»r<mt«i,    1,197.15 
Montreal,  .Mary  F.  Adams,  Z-l,  1,222  15 


Donations, 
Buildings, 
Work  of  1912, 
Specials, 
Legacies, 


«11,2€4  17 

1368  7» 

lUU  00 

489  84 

4.270  W 


Total, 


$17,492  71 


TOTAL  FROM  Oct.  18, 1911  to  June  18,  1912. 


Donations, 
Muildinu!«, 
Work  of  1912, 
SpeoiaiR, 
Lei^arie.^, 


$79,092  tS 
8,190  iA 
4.886  55 
1,990  19 

13.87.i  69 


Total, 


$107,973  'J9 


OOLDF.N  ANNIVERSARY  Of  FT. 

Previouslv  aoknowled«xo«l,  4,374  06 

Keceiptn  of  the  unuitli  l.l'2'>  UO 

Total,  95,39i)  U> 


WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  THL  PACIFIC 


Mias  ITknriktta  K.  nuKWKit,  TroaMui 

<ALIFOKNI.\. 

Northern  CnHjnrin'n  Jlrnnch. — Alnnn'<I>i, 
King's  l>auf?ht«M«<.  r.O;  lU-nrcin,  r»; 
Ciunplu'll,  H.7.">;  Kurrka,  10;  Presno, 
lo;  A  Fri<'nd.l3.7:»;  xMill  Vjillrv.  Cnidlo 
Koll,  2;  Oakland.  First.  r»7.  Pilgrim, 
CradU*  Ron,h.5'<.  Plyinnutb,  ir»,  Cradlo 
K<dl.  ls.19,  Ftnirth,  ^,  r:radle  Roll.  -i.iT; 
Pah)  Alti*.  4.%;  Patific  t;n>v<',  10;  IVtu- 
hnna,  m  IVirti-rville,  lo;  San;  Fnin- 
cihco,  First,  F'or  Itrousa  l^ldg.  Fninl, 
r>5.  For  Anni<»  Trarcv  RIjtK'*  ll«>Mj>i- 
tal,  ll!irpn<»t,  Turkev,  2'»,  (;<>ii(*nil 
Work,  i:r.».  Mission,  li>,  Plymonth,  r»: 
Mrs,  Siiyro,  .f);  Saratojrn,  r'nn II <•  Knll. 
.•»(»  cts.;  Santa  Cm/,  Klnyr's  M<'«*stMi- 
^rrs.  •J.'i:  S(»«iuel.  Id;  Siinnvvnh'.  (iift 
of  Mrs.  K.C.  Kirkwood,  KKi;  TiiJan*. 
10.  y~X>  II 

Southern  Cnlifnrtiiu  /f;Yf/»«7/.— ("hironiont. 
Woman's  .^oc,  2T.'>,  UiMt'jin  Cla?^-^,  Jo. 
S.  S,  11.2H;  La  .lolla.  Woman's  s.m- . 
10;    Long    Beat'b,   Wonmu's  .Sor.,  Tn; 


.1/V///.  ltd  2. 

(^r,  770  Kinjrston  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Los  Anjctdes.  First.  ruKil.  Crn«llo  Roll, 
.^in,  (;aruvan/.a.  Woman's  Sih*.,  1o..'i<i: 
Pasademi.  First,  Woman's  Soc,  ni. 
Lake  Av<«..  2.»:  l{iver.-ide.  C.  K.  Sor  , 
l.'i;  San  Dicf^o,  First,  Womun's*  s<.<-., 
41,  fCA  :^ 

<)Ki:<i()N. 

Ongon  /{r/f>»W*.— P<»rtland,  First,  Aux.. 
47.n«*..  ('  K.  Soc.  Bi»,  Sunnysld«'.#s.  s..  l.'», 
rniv<Tsiiv  Park,  CnuUe  Ittdl,  1.2.%, 
Sab- of  Mlssionarv  Prayer  C-ab.*mlars, 
;m»  rt.-.;  Rock  wood",  Bildf  Club,  31,  U'*  JI 

W\SIIIN<iT<>N. 

Wn.<hinnton  llnnhh.— \tvo  v  Park.  l.'»: 
NnrtlJ  Yakima,  s.  s,  3.40;  Pnllnnin. 
'is>n,  SraltU",  Prospc'c-t  (;on>rM  <'b.,  21; 
^vlvan.  Ladic'x' >or..  r»;  West  Si'attb*, 
AuK..r..  __^J^ 

Total.  1..V4SH 

R(>sp('<-tlnlly  sniimittcti 

R.  li    FKKRIKR,  Assf.  Trtas. 


i 


SEPTEMBER,  1912 


Rev.  and  Mrs.  Geor^-c  M.  RowlamI,  of  the  Jupiin  Mission,  saiki.l 
from  San  Francisco  July  2li,  returninfj  to  Saiiporo  after  a  year's  furlough 
spent  in  Aiibiirndalc,  Mass. ;  Miss  Gertrude  Co/ad  and  Miss 
J"*™***^  Elizaheth\Vardoftliesame>rissi<.ii sailed ALit,'iist  10,— MissC'.- 
xad  to  resume  her  work  in  the  Woman's  Jlihle  School  in  KoLe  iind  Miss  Ward 
to  take  up  afrain  her  teacliini;;  in  the  Baik-wa  Girls'  Sdioul,  Osaka  ;  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  M.  Warrtn  of  Tottori,  Japan,  are  planning  to  sail  trom  San 
Francisco  August  23;  I>r,  and  Mrs.  Ingram  tii  Tniiuchou,  accompanied 
by  Miss  Jessie  E.  Payne  of  Pekin-;,  sailed  July  27,  and  wire  to  meet  Dr. 
lad  Mrs.  Chauncey  Goodrich  and  tlieir  daughter  (irace,  sailiny  Auj,'u>t  6 
from  Bostoti,  the  party  retnrnintr  to  China  vt'a  Sil-eria.  Miss  Delia  D. 
Leavens  of  Tungcho'.v  left  lier  home  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  July,  for  China, 
expecting  to  meet  her  associate,  ^[iss  Browne,  in  Europe,  on  her  way  to 
America.  A  group  of  Woman's  I^oard  misMonnries  are  en  route  for  Tur- 
key,— Miss  E.  Gertrude  Ro;.crs  rttiuninn  to  the  Girls  .Sclmol  in  Van,  Miss 
Annie  T.  Allen  going  to  rcsniue  her  intLTni|jtcd  work  at  Itrousa,  accom- 
panied I>y  her  aged  father,  Rev.  O.  P.  Allen  ;  Miss  Ilarrit-t  C.  Norton  on 
>1  in  Aintah,  a(ter  a  busy  furlouj;li  in  whicli  she 
L-etings;  Miss  Emily  Moore,  going  for  temporary 
ttitiiluin  Smyrna,  also  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Ilcnry  T. 
Mr.  an.l  Mrs.  Dana  K.  Gctcliell  of  Marsovan 
''s  furlotigli  which  has  given  them  an  unusnal 
ssionaries  and  missinnarv  work  in  India,  Syria, 
i  day's  visit  in  Boston  was  all  too  short  on  their 


her  way  to  the  Girls'  Schi 
haabeen  helpful  in  many  m 
"service  to  the  Collegiate  In 
Peny  returning  to  Sivas, 
are  near  the  end  of  a  yea 
opportunity  for  visiting  m 
China  am)  Japan.  \  on 
way  to  New  York  to  Kiil  July  27,  accompanied  hy  Miss  Margaret  White 
whogocswith  them  to  Mar-ovan.  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Woodsidc  and  her 
daughter  Ruth  sailed  Jnly  27,  returning  to  the  West  Africa  Mission.  Miss 
Esther  B.  Fowler's  greetings  and  farew  ells^emed  to  he  very  close  together, 
as  she  has  bad  but  three  months  in  ilic  homeland  ere  she  is  as  she  says  with 
cheerful  courage  "  off  for  Sholapnr."  where  she  evidently  left  a  large  jiart 
tA  her  heart  when  she  came  away  fcr  a  brief  visit  to  f  rietids  in  the  I  nited 
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States.     She  insists  that  even  this  has  clone  her  a  world  of  good,  and  we 
bade  her  Godspeed  when  she  sailed  away  on  Saturday,  August  8.     Miss 
Mary  T.  Noyes  of  Madura  at  the  end  of  her  furlough  sailed  from  Seattle 
July  30,  returning  to  India  via  Japan  and  China,  in  the  company  of  her 
former  associate,  Mrs.   Helen  Chandler  Cannaday,  and  her  husband. 
^    Miss  Bertha  D.  Rowland  has  just  returned  from  a  four  years'  term  of 
service  in  the  Woman's  Board  school  in  Spain,  the  school  which  during  tliis 
time  has  removed  from  Madrid  to  Barcelona,  and  which  finds  large  oppor- 
tunity for  growth  in  its  new  quarters.    Miss  Rowland's  birth  and  early  train- 
ing with  her  parents  in  Mexico  gave  her  a  fmc  command  of  Spanish,  and  has 
rendered  her  unusually  helpful  in  the  work  in  Spain.     Miss  Mary  Porter  of 
Peking  went  to  China  in  1868,  and  has  for  these  many  years  been  doing  a 
remarkable  work  under  the.auspices  of  the  W.  B.  M.  I.    She  has  now  with- 
drawn from  the  service  and  has  made  a  long  journey  home,  visiting  on  the 
way  missions  in  India,  Ceylon,  Syria  and  elsewhere.      -She  was  more  than 
welcome  to  the  Board  rooms  in  Boston  as  she  was  turning  her  face  toward 
Chicat^jo.     Miss  Isabella  M.  Blake  of  the  Girls'  School  at  Aintab  arrived  in 
New  York  July  25,  and  is  staying  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Meadnis  in 
New  London,  Conn.     Miss  Minnie  B.  Mills  (W.  B.  M.  I.)  of  the  Collegiate 
Institute,  Smyrna,  was  Miss  Blake's  traveling  companion.     Miss  Lucia  E, 
Lyons  of  Pangchwang,  China,  arrived  in  Boston  July  25,  and  went  directly 
to  her  home  in  Detroit-,  Michigan.     After  nearly  forty  years  of  service  in 
Turkey,  interspersed  with  frcciuent  furloughs,  it  is  good  to  welcome  again 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  K.  Browne  of  Ilarpoot. 

Mrs.  Francis  E.  Clark  is  at  her  summer  home  Sagamore  Beach  where 
she  has  had  a  serious  operation  for  appendicitis  from  which  she  is  slowly 
recovering. 

After  long  search  for  new  missionaries  for  the  Zulu  Mission,  tlie  Woman's 
Board   is  rewarded  in  the  discovery  of  a  young  woman.  Miss  Edithe  A. 

Some  Welcome    C<)nn,  recently  librarian  at  Fargo  College,  North  Dakota. 
Recruits  Miss  Conn  has  had  normal  school  training  in  addition  to 

her  colk'i^e  course  at  Farjj^o,  has  done  successful  work  as  a  teacher,  has  had 
some  experience  as  a  bookkeeper,  and  has  a  good  degree  of  musical  ability. 
Her  influence  as  a  Christian  worker  and  her  missionary  enthusiasm,  added 
to  her  other  (pialitlcations,  make  a  rare  combination  of  strength  and  con- 
secration which  promises  well  for  her  life  service  in  Africa.  After  a 
summer  spent  with  her  parents  who  have  recently  moved  from  North 
Dakota  to  Waycross,  (7e(»r<xia,  Miss  Conn  will  go  to  Natal  with  the 
exj)ectation  of  taking  up  work  intheUmzumbe  Home. 
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ilways  a    satisfaction    to    welcome  the  daughters  of  uur  faitliful 

■ies  to  service  in  the  foreign  field.     Inheritance,  some  knowledge 

iguage,  and  familiarity  with  the  cus- 

their  adopted  lands  enable  them  to 

work  more  quickly  than   those  who 

such  advantages.     Three  missionary 

;  are  now  entering  upon  such  service. 

or  limited  terms,  expecting  however 

11  appointment  later.     Miss  Margaret 

aughter  of  Rev.  and  Mrs,  George  E. 

Marsovan,  who  has  just  been  grad- 

m  Grinnell  College,  Iowa,  has  already 

1  will  teach  for  a  year  in  the  Anatolia 

:hool,    Marsovan,    in  place  of    Miss 

jrtis  who  leaves  the  school  because 

pproaching  marriage  to  Mr.  Luther'  Ml^s  conn 

;  of  Aintab. 

[argaritji  Wright,  daughter  of  Rev.  and  Mtf^,  A,  C,  Wright  of 

.lexico,  sails  August  31,    for   a   three  years'  term  of  service  in 

jio    Internacional,    Barcelona,  Sp.iin.     Miss  Wright    is    a    grad- 

Mount    Ilolyoke    Collt-,'e,    cl.iss    of    1912,    and    her    knowledge 

h  and  earnest  Christian  character  will  make  her  a  most  wel- 
come helper  iu  this  school,  now  mourning 
ihf  loss  of  Miss  I'.ige.     Miss  Minnie  K.  Hast- 

^^^^   \  iitgs,    daughter    of    Rev.    and   Mrs.    Richard 

^^^^^^^  \  C.    Hastings,    formerly   of    the    Cevlon   Mis- 

^^^^1      \         hion,  a  graduate  of  Wellesley  College  and  a 

■  flj^^r        \       tciiclier  of  scvi-ral  years'   experience,    has  re- 

f'M^^K  ceived  permanent  appointment,    and    will   be 

r^^^r  \       enthusiastically  welcomed  by  the  Ceylon  Mis- 

■^^^H  /        sion,    where   she    will  reinforce  the  work  of 

"^^^      /        Miss    Ilowland  and  Miss  Bookwalter  in  the 

.1       ^^^  /  I'diivil     Boarding     School.      Miss     Hastings 

expects  to  s.nil  in  October.  She  will  be 
supported  by  the  Hartford  Branch.     In  addi- 

[ss  wRHiHT  tion    to    these    new    workers,    the    Woman's 

Board  is  sending  to  the  Collegiate  Institute  in 

Miss  Olive  Urecne  of  Belmont,  Mass.,  a  graduate  of  Wellesley 

who  goes  for  one  year. 
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An  interesting  Commission  Sen  ice  was  recently  held  in  the  Payson  Memo- 
rial church  in  Portland,  Maine,  when  Rev.  Edward  C.  Woodley  of  Danville, 
Canada,  grandson  of  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Carruthers,  for  many  years  pastor  of 
this  historic  church,  received  his  commission  to  the  Central  Turkey  mission, 
where  he  will  be  connected  with  the  Central  Turkey  College  in  Aintab. 
Rev.  J.  K.  Browne  of  Ilarpoot,  Turkey,  preached  the  sermon  and  presented 
the  commission  in  behalf  of  the  American  Board.  Mr.  Woodlev  was 
formerly  a  missionary  in  India  under  the  London  Missionary  Society,  but 
was  compelled  to  return  to  this  country  because  of  his  wife's  failure  in 
health.  After  some  years  spent  in  Canada  in  pastoral  work,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Woodley  look  forward  with  joy  to  life  service  under  the  American 
Board  in  Turkey. 

In  response  to  the  appeal  for  $200  for  the  library  shelves  in  the  Colegio 
Internacional,  Barcelona,  Spain,  published  in  the  July  Life  and  Light, 

A  Memorial  ^  generous  friend  of  the  Woman's  Board,  and  relative  of  Miss 
Gift  Page,  sends  her  check  for  the  needed  amount,  as  a  memorial 

to  the  devoted  life  of  this  beloved  missionary.  An  interesting  letter  from 
Miss  Webb,  director  a  of  the  School,  will  be  found  on  page  401. 

A  leaflet  by  Mrs.  Mary  Stanley  (janiinon,  "China's  Transformation,"  is 

a   brief    resume  of   the  conditions  in  China  which  led  to  the  revolution. 

Helps  for        This  leaflet  has  the  live  striped  flag  of  the  new  republic  in 

United  Study  colors  on^  the  co\er,  and  is  well  illustrated.  Price  five  cents. 
A  companion  to  the  leaflet  "  Our  Medical  Missions  in  China,"  has  been 
prepared  by  Mrs.  Charles  II.  Daniels  and  is  now  in  press,  ^'Our  Educa- 
tional Missions  in  China.'*  This  is  a  synopsis  of  the  educational  work  of 
the  three  W(;inan*s  Boards  in  China,  and  will  be  found  convenient  as  a 
compendium  of  information  on  this  subject.  The  pictures  add  to  its 
attractiveness.  More  detailed  information  about  the  mission  schools  in 
China  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  headquarters  of  the  different  Boards. 
Price  live  cents. 

A  leaflet  bv  Miss  T^milv  S.  Hartwell  on  the  '^  Reforms  in  Education" 
in  China  will  soon  be  published  as  a  leaflet  by  the  W.  B.  M.  I.,  and  will 
be  on  sale  at  our  rooms.  Miss  Ilartvvell's  wide  knowledge  of  educational 
conditions  in  the  southern  j)art  of  China  makes  this  leaflet  very  v'aluable  in 
connection  with  Chapter  III  of  *' China's  New  Day."  A  leaflet  by  Miss 
Mary  Porter  so  long  connected  with  the  North  China  Mission  is  also  in 
process  of  preparation  and  will  be  issued  by  the  W.  B.  M.  I.  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery's ''Mow  to  I'se "  will  be  published  as  usual  in  September,  and 
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those  who  heard  her  lectures  at  the  Northfield  Summer  School  (see  page  404 
for  report)  know  how  practical  and  helpful  that  little  book  will  be. 

After  an  absence  of  more  than  ten  months,  during  which  they  have  vis- 
ited the  missions  of  Ceylon,  India,  South  China,  Foochow  and  Japan,  Miss 
Arrival  of  Lamson  and  Miss  Day  arrived  in  Boston,  July  27,  and  were 
Dtptstation  warmly  welcomed  by  their  associates  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Woman's  Board  and  the' American  Board.  The  article  by  Miss  Lamson 
on  page  877  is  happily  not  the  last  of  the  series  so  much  enjoyed  by  our 
readers.  One  on  the  mission  work  in  Japan  will  follow  in  the  October 
number. 

When  this  copy  of  Life  and  Light  comes  from  the  press,  many  will 
still  be  enjoying  the  summer  recess.     Missionary  meetings  will  in  many 

An  October  cases  be  suspended  and  a  house  to  house  canvass  would  find 
Campaign  closed  doors  in  many  of  the  city  homes  while  in  many  villages 
and  country  towns  activities  which  preclude  just  as  forcibly  a  card-case 
campaign  among  the  church  members  are  in  evidence.  It  is  not  too  early 
however  to  be  making  plans  for  October  and  November.  Did  you  try  the 
plan  for  new  members  and  new  subscribers  last  fall  ?  If  so,  you  doubt- 
less expect  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  annual  program  of  your  auxiliary. 
If  you  did  not  try  it,  there  are  many  who  would  like  to  join  you  in  the 
attempt  in  1912.  Reports  of  the  Simultaneous  Campaign,  heard  at  Nor- 
wich at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  W.  B.  M.,  were 'so  encoura<2:ing 
that  we  look  with  eagerness  for  more  of  the  same  sort  in  Andover, 
November  13,  14. 


THE  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  BOARD 

Receipts  from  June  18  to  July  18,  1912 


For 
Re;^ul:ir  Work. 

For 
Ruildings. 

.?628.93 
2,31.3.00 

1,084.07 

For           i 
Work  of  VM2.  ' 

For 
Sptcial  Objects. 

From 
Legfacies 

Total. 

1911 
1912 

$5,008.87 

5,250.03 

$104.50 
68.41 

§300.00 

1,000.87 
700.87 

§(),042.30 
8,650.31 

Gain 

LOSR 

250.1C 

• 

30.00 

2,608.01 

For  Ni.ni 

-:  Months  to  July  18,  101 

2 

1911 
1912 

79,390.90 
84,291.85 

4,894.86 

27,42(3.87 
10,503.04 

4,880.55 
4,886.5.') 

1,720.48 
2,05S.OO 

.332.12 

17,186.50 
14,883.50 

2,.303.03 

125,736.03 
116,62.3.60 

Gain 
Loss 

10,923.8:^ 

0,113.:W 
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Cool  weather  added  to  the  delights  of  beautiful  Northfield  during  the 
Sixth  Interdenominational  Home  Mission  Conference  for  the  East,  July  19- 
Home  Missions  28.     The  devotional  and  spiritual  tone  of  the  Conference 
at  Northfield     was  strong  and  sane.     Dr.  James  A.  Francis  in  his  Bible 
hour  each  morning  and  liis  sermons  on  Sunday  presented  to  his  hearers  a 
broad  and  masterful  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  of  our  indivi- 
dual and  corporate  relation  to  it  and  to  its  Master.     We  were  introduced  to 
the  new  text-hook,  ''Mormonism,  the  Islam  of  America,"  by  Mrs.  D.  E. 
Waid,  whose  clear  and  skillful  handling  of  her  subject  was  anticipated  by 
many  who  had  been  in  her  classes  before ;  and  their  expectations  were  not 
disappointed.      Many   of   the   platform  addresses   from   missionaries  and 
secretaries  were  able ;  none  more  so  than  that  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Herring  of  the 
Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society.     Dr.  Patton's  stirring  address  at 
the  opening  of  the  Conference,   "  The  Christianization  of   America  for 
the  Christianization  of  the  World,"  linked  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
one  undivided  problem  of  Christian  Missions. 


»•« 


MARY  LYON  PAGE 

AN  APPRLCIATION   OF    MISS   PAGE'S  WORK   IN  SPAIN 

BY    ALICE    H.    BUSIIEE 

Miss  Page  was  born  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  graduated  from  Mt.  Holvoke  Serninarv  in 
1872,  received  missionary  appointment  in  1S82,  and  was  first  connected  with  the  Western 
Turkey  Mission,  \yhere  her  work  as  a  teacher  in  the  Girls*  School  in  Smyrna  is  lovinglv 
rememlx'red.  In  \i<^\  she  returned  to  this  country  and  in  1802  was  transferred  to  the 
Mission  in  Spain,  where  she  spent  twenty  fruitful  years  in  connection  with  the  educa- 
tional work  founded  by  Mrs.  Alice  CJordon  Gulick.  During  most  of  that  time  Miss 
Bushee.  who  writes  thi^  '*  Apj^reeiation,"  was  her  friend  and  associate. 

ON  Soptcmher  27,  1892,  a  party  of  live  American  ladies — three  newly 
aj)p()inted  missionaries  to  Spain,  one  of  whom  was  Miss  Mary  Lyon 
Pa<i;e,  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  and  two  volimteer  helpers — were  most  coidially 
welcomed  at  A^  enida  40,  vSan  Sebastian,  the  school  for  Spanish  girls  and 
also  the  home  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Gulick.  Only  one  of  the  five 
had  been  there  before  and  the  rest  of  us  had  to  learn  the  language  and, 
meanwhile,  take  charge  of  classes  in  which  Spanish  was  not  absolutely 
nece>sary.  At  that  time  there  were  French  and  English  children  who  were 
tatight  arithmetic,  geography  and  granmiar  in  their  own  languages  and, 
of  course  English  was  taught  to  the  Spanish  girls.  Classes  in  the  last 
mentioned  course  have  never  been  given  up  and  they  were  gradually  graded 
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and  arranged  to  form  a  regular  department  with  Miss  Page  at  the  head. 
She  worked  and  studied  over  the  problem  of  the  newest  text-books  and  the 
best  methods  to  follow,  and,  oftentimes  at  the  monthly  examinations,  when 
wearied  by  listening  to  class  after  class  in  mathematics,  Latin  and  science, 
we  would  awaken  to  new  interest,  if  "  Ingles"  was  announced. 

Miss  Page's  greatest  pleasure  in  the  line  of  teaching  was  the  daily  Bible 
class.  Many  a  time  on  going  to  her  room,  I  have  found  her  studying  this 
lesson,  surrounded  by  a  pile  of  books  that  would  remind  one  rather  of  a 
Theological  Seminary  than  of  a  group  of  young  girls.  To  her  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Bible  lesson  was  of  prime  importance,  whether  it  were  in  the 
life  of  Christ  or  in  the  Old  Testament  Prophets.  During  the  last  years  of 
her  teaching,  the  whole  course  was  in  her  hands  and  she  had  charge  of  all 
the  classes. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  American  war,  Miss  Page  went  to 
Biarritz  to  open  and  put  in  order  the  partly  furnished  house,  that  had  been 
selected  as  our  new  home,  and  on  our  arrival  the  next  day  we  found  it 
cleaned  and  ready  for  occupancy,  with  meals  prepared  for  the  whole  family 
of  teachers  and  students.  The  charge  of  the  housekeeping  always  fell  upon 
her  shoulders  when  Mrs.  Gulick  was  not  with  us.  It  was  a  difficult  and 
thankless  task,  especially  during  the  first  months  in  Biarritz  and  Madrid, 
when  everything  was  new  and  must  be  planned  from  the  beginning.  The 
problems  of  getting  good  food,  palatable  for  Spaniards  and  Americans,  at 
the  minimum  cost,  with  new  methods  of  marketing,  untried  and  perhaps 
untrustworthy  servants,  were  not  easy  to  solve  and  needed  as  much  study  as 
the  Psalms  and  Prophets.  But  her  courajjje  did  not  fail  and  after  wrestling 
with  vexed  questions  we  knew  nothing  about,  she  w  ould  surprise  us  at  noon 
with  a  dessert  of  her  own  making  to  remind  us  a  little  of  home. 

Miss  Page's  love  of  flowers  and  the  ''  out  of  doors"  was  very  strong  and 
from  the  first  she  was  the  chairman  of  the  flower  committee.  Many  a  time 
in  San  Sebastian,  when  we  wished  the  chapel  unusually  pretty  for  special 
services  or  for  a  wedding,  has  she  superintended  the  decoration,  using  the 
wild  flowers  and  green  that  the  girls  brought  from  the  fields.  In  Biarritz 
the  large  grounds  around  the  house  gave  her  constant  delight  and  some  of 
her  happiest  days  were  spent  in  the  city  that  was  foreign  both  to  teachers 
and  pupils.  Her  own  health  w^is  much  better  by  the  sea  than  on  the  high 
plateau  of  Madrid ;  there  was  opportunity  for  social  intercourse  which  had 
been  denied  in  San  Sebastian ;  and  when  fatigued  with  the  work  of  the 
day,  there  was  always  a  chance  for  rest  in  some  secluded  nook  with  a 
glimpse  of  the  blue  water  in  the  distance.     In  Madrid  the  garden  area  was 
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very  small,  but  the  flowers  which  would  not  grow  in  Biarritz  on  account 
of  the  salt  spray  were  most  beautiful  under  the  Spanish  sky.  Delightful 
hours  of  vacation  were  spent  in  the  tiny  enclosure — peaceful  Sunday  after- 
noons with  books  and  papers  and  letters ;  gay  Tuesday  afternoons  when 
friends  from  the  city  came  for  a  chat  and  Miss  Page  presided  at  the  tea 
table  with  a  personal  interest  in  each  one  present ;  restful  ordinary  evenings 
when  after  the  work  was  done  we  went  down  to  forget  and  to  remember. 

One  vacation  we  went  together  to  spend  a  few  days  at  Avila.  The  ca- 
thedral was  directly  in  front  of  our  little  hotel  and  after  walking  around 
the  nave  and  transepts,  we  came  to  the  cloisters  surrounding  a  half  wild 
garden.  It  was  so  beautiful  and  cool  that  we  spent  a  long  time  there,  and 
the  next  day  Miss  Page  suggested  that  we  take  our  books  and  ask  per- 
mission of  the  sexton  to  remain  there  during  the  morning.  He  was  willing 
of  course,  when  he  understood  what  we  wished  and  tliat  we  would  do  no 
hartii,  but  he  could  not  quite  see  why  we  should  not  follow  the  routine  of 
other  travelers.  The  interior  was  beautiful,  but  sitting  in  the  garden, 
encircled  by  the  cloisters,  the  towers  above,  the  sky  overhead,  brought  rest 
to  mind  and  heart. 

Yet  the  one  desire  that  Miss  Page  had  in  going  to  Spain  was  to  help  the 
girls  to  be  better,  nobler,  more  Christlike.  For  this  it  was  necessary  to 
educate  them,  for  this  it  was  necessary  to  spend  long  hours  in  learning  the 
language,  but  this  was  the  ultimate  object.  While  her  mind  was  ready  to 
receive  the  most  advanced  criticism  and  the  latest  research  in  regard  to  the 
understaiulinj^  of  the  Bible,  her  nature  was  deeply  spiritual,  and  it  was  this 
cliaractcristic  in  her  life  that  showed  itself  to  all.  Years  ago  a  young  man, 
hardly  more  tlian  a  boy,  noted  and  commented  upon  this  phase  of  her 
character,  ami  a  few  days  ago,  a  woman,  herself  of  deep  spiritual  insight, 
referred  to  Miss  Page  in  almost  the  same  words.  Unselfish,  without  per- 
sonal ambition,  sympathetic,  thou^^htful  for  others  and  interested  in  their 
inicrests,  she  won  the  hearts  of  her  pupils  and  associates  and  the  gratitude 
and  esteem  of  those  who  met  her  occasionallv.  Her  sweet  strong  face  and 
winning  manner  gained  her  friends  among  those  who  as  tourists  would  see 
her  hut  an  JKuir.  More  than  once  I  have  heard  a  casual  visitor  remark 
after  a  ])leasant  conversation  over  a  cup  of  tea:  "  How  lovely  Miss  Page 
is.'*  Another  who  knew  lier  but  a  week  writes:  ''1  learned  to  know  and* 
love  her  very  dearly  in  Northlleld  and  I    feel   I   have  met  with  a  personal 

It  was  a  wonderful  courajj^e  that  Miss   Page  showed  during  the  last  years 
of  her  life  in  the  struggle  against  ill  health.     The  effects  of  an  attack  of  the 
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grippe  the  first  winter  spent  in  Madrid  could  not  be  entirely  overcome. 
First  in  Malaga  and  then  later  in  the  United  States,  she  sought  to  regain  the 
health  necessary  to  carry  on  her  beloved  work.  No  one  who  saw  her 
during  those  months  can  forget  with  what  eagerness  she  looked  forward  to 
the  day  when  permission  might  be  given  her  to  return,  nor  the  joy  that 
shone  in  her  face  and  was  expressed  in  her  letters  when  at  last  the  favorable 
decision  was  reached.  No  complaint  was  made  because  it  seemed  best  to 
give  up  some  of  the  work  that  she  would  gladly  have  done,  there  were  no 
murmurings  because  she  must  limit  herself  in  the  future.  She  was  in 
Spain  again  and  would  be  content,  working  to  the  full  capacity  God  had 
allowed  her,  even  though  the  not  doing  more  meant  self-denial.  For  three 
years  her  quiet  uplifting  influence  was  felt  in  the  school  at  Madrid  and  Bar- 
celona and  then  came  the  heart-breaking  knowledge  that  the  end  had  come. 
One  short  page  was  all  she  could  write  about  it  and  in  this  she  said  :  ^^  I  had 
hoped  to  go  to  my  long  home  from  here  but  He  knows  best." 

**  I  am  sure  that  in  the  lives  of  many  of  the  girls  her  influence  abides. 
.  •  .  She  was  so  loved  in  Spain."  These  words  by  a  friend  who  had 
known  her  only  a  year  or  two  are  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  one  who 
has  left  us.  In  Norway,  in  England,  in  France,  in  the  North  of  Africa,  in 
the  United  States  and  Cuba,  in  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Peru  as  well  as 
in  Spain,  there  are  women  whose  lives  are  better,  whose  ideals  are  higher 
and  who  have  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  Christ  spirit,  for  the  words  of 
counsel  given  in  the  little  evening  prayer  meetings  or  in  the  heart-to-heart 
talks  alone  with  Miss  Page. 


FROM  THE  DLCK  OF  THL  STEAMER 

A  RLVERIL 

BY    KATE    G.    I.AMSON 

THE  horizon  line  stretches  far  away,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  physi- 
cal eye,  beyond  the  receding  shores  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the 
distant  coast  of  Japan,  further  still  to  the  far-flung  line  of  China,  and  on, 
over  vast  distances  of  land  and  water,  to  the  tropical  shores  of  Ceylon  and 
India.  The  eye  of  thought  does  not  stop  with  coast  lines.  It  traverses 
lands  from  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west.  It  sees  life  in  varied  forms, 
under  differing  climatic  conditions,  bound  with  the  spell  of  religions 
which  prove  or  disprove  their  usefulness  by  their  fruits  in  the  lives  of 
their  followers.     Memory  lingers  with  special  tenderness  in  the  homes  of 
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the  servants  o£  the  Cross  scattered  like  bright  stars  over  a  dark  sky.  It 
dwells  with  a  sense  of  relief  upon  the  mnltitude  of  agencies  working  for 
physical  and  spiritual  regeneration.  As  the  mind  returns  from  its  wan- 
derings, g-athering  up  the  threads  of  varied  experience  and  binding  them 
together,  the  universal- 
ity of  the  world's  great 
need  stands  out  with 
starti  i  ng  distinctness. 
The  people  of  every  land 
are  straining  after  a  force 
above,  beyond  that  of 
man.  The  depraved 
caste  who  alone  care  for 
the  dead  in  India,  bear 
the  lifeless  form  on  ^ 
rude  bier  through  the 
streets  of  Benares  to  the 
Imrning  ghat  by  the 
riverside  calling  out 
ceaselessly  as  they  trot 
rapidly  along,  "Ram, 
Ham  is  true";  "Ram. 
Ram  is  true."  The 
Chinese  woman  brings 
once  a  year  her  offering^^ 
of  turtles  made  of  beau 
paste,  and  places  them 
on  the  altar  of  her  un- 
tnown  god.  The  Japan- 
ese mother  drapes  the 
idol  with  the  tiny  gar- 
ments or  the  toys  of 
..  [M'As-  childhood   hoping  so  ta 

avert  sickness  and  death. 
hands  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  god, 
having  done  all  sho  knew  how  to  do,  hut 

of  thi'  great   Buddha  at  Nara.     She  was 
id   she   spoke  in   childish   confidence  that 
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the  visitors  who  were  leaving  must  have  been  doing  homage  to  this  sacred 
image.  "No,"  said  Miss  Adams  who  was  with  us,  "we  do  not  worship 
an  image  that  is  only  wood  or  bronze,  made  by  men's  hands.  That 
god  cannot  help  us.  We  worship  the  God  who  made  us  all  and  who 
created  the  earth  and  the  trees  and  the  sky.  He  is  a  great  God,  but  these 
others  can  do  nothing  for  us."  "That  is  true,"  said  the  woman,  "I 
never  thought  of  that 
before."  So  wakes 
the  soul  of  countless 
multitudes.  It  lifts 
itself  to  the  gods  of  its 
own  making  and  finds 
empty  air.  Then 
comes  a  suggestion 
of  a  living,  breathing 
deity,  touched  with 
the  feeling  of  our  in- 
firmities, all  powerful 
to  help,  and  the  soul 
reaches  out  with  a 
more  or  less  articulate 
cry  of  "Oh,  that  I 
knew  where  I  might 
find  litm!" 

On  ocean  steamers 
and  on  highways  of 
travel  in  Oriental 
lands  are  found  the 
streams  of  tourists 
who,  like  humming 
birds,   dart   from  one  "on  evrry  iium  itack" 

attraction  to  another. 

They  see  temples  and  shrines  "on  every  high  place  and  under  every  green 
tree,"  almost  literally.  They  see  throngs  of  worshipers  intent  upon 
such  acta  of  devotion  as  they  have  been  brought  up  to  revere.  Nothing 
of  the  soul  hunger  meets  their  hasty  glance,  little  of  the  corruption 
that  underlies  these  forms  and  symbols.  Their  own  indebtedness  to 
a  Christian  ancestry  and  environment  they  have  never  counted,  and 
they  go  away  with  a  "cu/  ioMo}"  to  sum   up  their  valuation    of   mis- 
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sionary  effort.  "I  have  seen  a  thousand  times  more  religion  in  India 
than  I  ever  saw  in  America,"  one  was  overheard  to  say.  Scores  of 
others,  and  among  them  some  earnest-minded  people,  speak  with  warmth 
of  the  inherent  beauty  and  greatness  of  the  non-Christian  religions,  and 
claim  that  it  is  a  great  wrong  to  try  to  introduce  another  among  people 
already  so  blessed.  "It  is  the  same  true  light  that  illumines  every  re- 
ligion," say  they; 
"we  receive  it 
through  one  chan- 
nel, they  through 
others."  And  all 
the  time  the  seething 
mass  of  Christless 
humanity  gropes  and 
yearns  for  that  some- 
thing beyond  all  it 
has  'ever  found 
something  real, 
something  pure, 
something  true. 
Ah,  tjie  great  need 
of  the  sad-hearted 
world!  There  is 
but  one  balm  in  all 
lands  and  in  all  ages, 
"Thou  hast  made  us 
for  Thyself,  O  God, 
and  our  heart  is  rest- 
less until  it  rests  in 
,.  .T  »„.,...,„  Thee." 

With  refreshment 
r  points  in  every  land  made  all  glorious 
;  Christians.  Conspicuous  examples  are 
ould  be  the  strength  and  adornment  of 
.ire  less  in  evidence  to  public  gaze,  who 
with  utter  self-renunciation  are  l.iying  hitjh  talents  upon  the  altar  of 
Christian  service  and  turning  from  offers  of  pecuniary  and  social  ad- 
vancement, worlt  year  after  year  at  wages  that  are  a  bare  means  of  sub- 
^Mtence  among  humble  and  unfortunate  people.     Important   indeed   are 


the  mind  passes  ii 
by  the  devoted  liv 
found,  men  and  w< 
any  land.     Others  v 
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these  ministries,  and  truly  Christlike  in  character  and  scope.  They  com- 
prise extensive  medical  work,  homes  for  working  girls  and  discharged 
prisoners,  industrial  plants,  work  for  those  mentally  depressed,  orphan- 
ages, educational  and  evangelistic  work  in  city  and  country  and  even  in  one 
case  the  gp'atuitous  pastorate  of  a  chutch.  The  united  labors  of  our  mis- 
sionaries, efficient  and  comprehensive  as  they  are,  seem  pathetically 
inadequate  when  weighed  against  the  appalling  conditions  in  the  non- 
Christian  world,  but  here  is  this  large  company  of  our  brothers  and  sisters 
in  every  land  working  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  them,  each  life  a  separate 
center  radiating  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  results  are  beyond  our 
power  to  compute,  but  the  knowledge  of  such  efforts  may  well  inspire 
us  with  loftiest  courage  and  hope. 

Our  missionaries,  God  bless  them  I  If  we  had  no  result  of  the  labors 
of  a  hundred  years  to  show  but  the  noble  band  of  missionary  men  and 
women  we  might  well  feel  that  the  work  had  justified  itself.  Nowhere 
can  such  choice  spirits  as  a  class  be  met  with  as  upon  the  mission  field. 
Intellectual  and  spiritual  giants  are  there,  men  and  women  who  would 
make  deep  impress  upon  any  land  or  age.  Coupled '  with  these  high 
powers  they  show  the  humility  of  little  children,  a  true  esteem  for  all  that 
is  estimable  on  the  part  of  those  for  whom  they  labor  and  a  considerate- 
ness  for  every  need  or  demand.  They  are  pouring  out  their  lives  in  lav- 
ishness  of  service.  Difficulties  do  not  count  with  them.  Loneliness  and 
privation  they  set  aside  as  unworthy  of  mention.  Their  one  plea  is  for  a 
sufficient  number  of  workers  to  occupy  the  field  that  is  committed  to  their 
care,  for  reinforcements  to  seize  upon  the  opportunity  of  the  present 
moment.  For,  to  a  startling  extent,  to-day  is  the  accepted  time  for  all 
our  missions. 

Ceylon  and  India  are  being  called  upon  to  prepare  Christian  men  and 
women  for  positions  of  honor  and  responsibility  in  civic  and  commercial 
life.  '  If  they  are  not  forthcoming  those  with  purely  secular  education 
will  be  taken,  and  a  nation  without  religious  fibre  will  be  the  fatal  result. 
China!  Who  needs  to  be  told  of  the  crisis  through  which  she  is  passing, 
and  her  pathetic  stretching  out  of  hands  toward  Christian  people,  for- 
eign and  native,  as  those  whom  she  can  trust  and  depend  upon?  We  may 
do  what  we  will  for  China  to-day,  but  only  God  knows  what  to-morrow 
will  bring  forth  if  we  neglect  to-day.  Christian  Japan  calls  for  more 
missionary  workers,  families  and  single  ladies,  to  teach,  but  above  all  to 
press  forward  in  evangelistic  work.  Non-Christian  Japan  openly  ex- 
presses its  need  of  a  moral  force  beyond  anything  it  has  now,  and   in  a 
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conference  where  representatives  of  the  Shinto,  Buddhist  and  Christian 
religions  were  recently  called  together  by  the  Vice  Minister  of  Home 
Affairs  they  were  urged  to  lay  stress  in  all  educational  work  upon  the 
teaching  of  religion.  Shall  Christian  teachers  enter  into  this  door  of  op- 
portunity, or  for  lack  of  sufficient  force  shall  it  be  left  to  those  of  Shinto 
and  Buddhist  faiths?  In  Honolulu  it  was  our  privilege  to  visit  a  public 
kindergarten,  liberally  endowed,  with  a  beautiful  •plant  equipped  with 
every  requisite  for  the  best  work.  From  eighty  to  ninety  children  are 
gathered  here  under  the  care  of  eight  teachers.  Our  thoughts  turned 
sadly  to  the  kindergartens  on  our  mission  fields  where  fifty  to  eighty 
children  are  under  the  care  of  one  or  at  the  most  two  trained  kinderg^rt- 
ners  while  a  training  school  must  be  organized  and  superintended  in  ad- 
dition, where  buildings  are  small  and  equipment  scanty,  and  where  heroic 
missionary  lives  are  being  poured  out,  their  only  murmur,  **We  cannot  do 
the  work." 

At  Cawnpur,  India,  stands  the  beautiful  monument  to  mark  the  point 
wherein  the  terrible  days  of  the  mutiny  lives  of  men,  women  and  children 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  help  that  came  two  days  too  late.  **God  never 
comes  too  late."  If  we  march  with  Him  as  he  goes  forth  to  war  there 
will  be  no  shattered  walls  and  wrecked  lives.  His  bugle  sounds.  Let 
us  follow  in  His  train  lest,  haply,  if  we  delay  we  come  two  days  too  late 
to  relieve  the  brave,  the  faithful  few  upon  the  field. 
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A  VISIT  TO  PASTOR  5CHWARZ'  SCHOOL 

BY    LUCRETIA    L.    PORTER 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Porter,  of  Austria,  when  returning  from  their  furlough 
last  March  stopped  on  their  way  to  Prague  to  visit  Feldkirchcn,  the  home  of 
Pastor  Schwarz,  whose  orphanage  is  aided  by  the  Woman's  Board.  The  Eastern 
Connecticut  Branch   kindly  shares  with   our  readers  this  charming  account  of  the 

visit  written  for  its  annual  meeting  by  Mrs.   Porter.  ' 

Pastor  Schwarz  (or  **Herr  Senior"  he  should  now  be  called)  met  us  «t 
the  station  with  a  carriage.  Do  not  think  it  was  such  a  shining,  well- 
livericd,  American  equipage  as  met  us  at  the  station  last  autumn  when  we 
arrived  in  Norwich  to  attend  the  Woman's  Board  meeting.  No,  it  was  a 
quaint,  historical  looking  vehicle  with  the  horse  hitched  on  at  one  side 
of  the  pole  as  is  the  custom  here  in  Austria.  As  we  drove  through  the 
Streets  of  the  little  city,  in   striking  contrast  to  the  beautiful  mosaics, 
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marbles  ana  pictures  of  the  Italian  cities  we  had  Just  left,  were  these  shop 
windows  in  which  were  displayed  kerchiefs  and  long  aprons,  cotton  cloth, 
bags  of  grain,  stout  boots 
and  sausages.  Truly,  we 
were  back  in  the  work-a- 
day  world  again. 

A  short  drive  through 
the  city,  over  the  fields  and 
up  the  hill  brought  us  to 
the  parsonage  where  we 
were  warmly  welcomed  by 
Mrs.  S  c  h  w  a  r  z.  "  Frau 
Pastor"  is  a  large  woman 


ality,  while  "Herr  Senior"  is 
^iritual,    carc-wom    face    that 


of  queenly  bearing,  full  of  strength  and  v 
of  slenderer  build,  gray-haired,  with  a 
reminds  one  of  the  pictures  of  John  Huss. 

In  a  little  while,  afternoon  coffee  was  ready  and  served  in  the  f;arden, 
that  twenty-eighth  day  of  March.  Ah!  but  I  wish  I  could  sketch  the 
picture  for  you.  At  the  right  was  the  little  church  to  which  Pastor 
Schwarz  and  his  bride  had  come  many  years  ago.  Beside  it  and  below, 
cluster  the  parsonage  school,  hospital,  dormitories,  farms  and  various 
buildings  of  the  org^anage  as  if  the  church  truly  was  the  center  of  all. 
At  our  feet  and  all  around  were  springing  into  new  life  the  tender  green 
things  of  spring.  Behind  u.s  evergreen  pines  climbed  the  steep  hillside 
to  its  summit,  and  in  the  distance,  like  "the  mountains  round  about  Jeru- 
salem," were  the  Alps  with  their  snow-capped  crests.  Perhaps  you  can 
make  out  the  garden  where 
we  sat  precisely  in  the  center 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  ac- 
companying picture.  You 
notice  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
fence  and  is  at  the  side  of  the 
parsonage  behind  which  rises 
the  steeple  of  the  little  church 
— the  first  Protestant  church, 
by  the  way,  with  a  bell,  to  be 
erected  in  Corinchia  after  the 
eems  to  proclaim  victory;  be- 
Protestant  steeple  had  pointed 


"edict   of  toleration,"   and  the  steeple 
cause  for  over  two  hundred  years,  not 
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heavenward.  The  church,  according  to  Lutheran  custom,  has  its  alt^r, 
crucifix  and  candles,  but  it  is  guiltless  of  stove  or  any  method  of  heating 
except  the  sun  shining  in  at  the  windows. 

The  congregation  is  drawn  from  forty-nine  villages,  near  and  far. 
And  at  Easter,  then  so  near  at  hand,  they  told  us  the  children  would  stand 
among  the  old  graves  in  the  churchyard  and  sing  their  beautiful  resurrec- 
tion hymns.  We  noticed  too,  that  flower  beds  were  being  laid  out,  that 
boys  and  girls  were  at  work  clearing  away  sticks  and  stones,  ''for,"  said 
Frau  Pastor,  ''all  must  be  in  order  for  the  Eastertide."  At  the  right  of 
the  church  you  get  just  a  glimpse  of  the  school  building  where,  thirty- 
one  years  ago,  the  orphanage  began  with  three  children  taken  by  Pastor 
Schwarz  from  their  dead  mother's  grave  just  after  the  funeral.  His  heart 
was  moved  by  the  need  of  homeless  little  ones  in  all  the  country  round, 
so  in  spite  of  obstacles  and  discouragements  the  beginning  of  an  orphan- 
age was  made,  and  now  there  are  eight}'-eight  boys  and  girls  in  the 
institution.  They  have  their  home  in  the  large  new  building  beyond 
the  school  (shown  in  the  lower,  left-hand  corner  of  the  picture), 
the  girls  occupying  the  left  wing,  the  boys  the  right.  In  the  center  is 
the  chapel. 

Just  at  eventide  we  visited  this  ^^kinderheim. *'  I  can  see  even  now 
those  barefooted  boys  as,  with  the  '*  house  parents"  they  rose  to  greet 
us  with  the  words,  "Griiss  Gott!"  (God  greet^thee!)  The  "house 
mother,"  with  a  big  bunch  of  keys  at  her  side,  showed  us  through  the 
kitchen,  the  long  halls  and  the  dormitories  with  their  rows  of  cots;  some 
of  them,  on  the  boys*  side,  a  bit  hummocky,  to  be  sure,  for  each  boy 
makes  his  own  bed!  Then  she  opened  the  lockers  where  was  kept  the 
children's  underclothing.  A  mother's  heart  almost  ached  at  the  pathetic 
little  piles,  although  the  clothes  were  clean  and  whole  and  sufficient  for 
the  simple  life  the  children  lead. 

The  forenoon  is  given  to  school;  the  afternoon  to  work  and  play.  But 
after  the  evening  meal  comes  the  chapel  service  which  I  think  must  mean 
much  to  these  little  people.  There  was  singing  and  praying  to  be  sure, 
but  Pastor  Schwarz  read  the  Bible  and  explained  it  in  such  a  kind, 
fatherly  way, — asking  a  question  sometimes  and  now  and  then  illustrating 
by  a  little  story.  And  all  the  time,  a  most  beautiful  picture  of  our  Lord 
laying  his  hand  caressingly  upon  a  lad's  curly  head,  was  before  the 
children's  eves. 

"Ah!"  explained  Pastor  Schwarz,  "one  of  our  own  boys  did  this. 
He  is  in  Munich  now.     When  he  got  to  painting  the  face,  he  tried  once, 
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twice,  thrice,  but  it  did  not  reach  his  ideal  of  what  the  Christ  should  be. 
Finally  he  kneeled  and  prayed  and  M^»  he  painted  what  you  see." 

We  had  just  feasted  our  eyes  on  the  wonders  of  art  in  Italy  but  the 
sweetness,  strength  and  yearning  love  of  that  face  lingers  with  us  even 
more, — '* Come  unto  Me!"  it  said. 

*'And  what  becomes  of  the  children,"  we  asked,  ''after  they  leave  the 
orphanage?" 

*'The  boys  we  try  simply  to  train  to  be  good  farmers,  mechanics  and 
workmen;  the  girls  for  servants  and  for  homes  of  their  own,"  was  the 
reply.  **But  still,  several  of  them  are  teaching  throughout  Austria.  One 
is  a  teacher  in  Bucharest.  One  boy,  for  instance,  is  a  cabinet  maker. 
Another,  in  the  employ  oE  the  Austrian  Lloyd  Company  sailing  the  world 
over,  sends  us  greetings  from  time  to  time.  One  of  the  girls  is  now  a  mis- 
sionary on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Another,  who  has  been  training 
still  further  in  Switzerland,  is  coming  back  soon  as  matron  of  our  new 
home  for  very  little  children."  We  visited  this  new  home  for  the  wee 
ones,  a  substantial,  comfortable  building,  not  yet  completed,  toward  which 
children  from  Switzerland,  Germany  and  Austria  have  given  twenty-five 
thousand  crowns:     What  a  boon  this  new  home  will  be  to  the  work! 

I  have  not  told  you  of  the  **krankenheim"  (hospital)  which  has  done 
and  is  doing  a  blessed  work  for  the  sick  in  all  the  country  round;  nor  of 
the  affiliated  students'  home  in  Klagenfurt. 

Many  a  time  has  faith  been  tried  in  the  support  of  all  this  work.  One 
day,  years  ago,  Pastor  Schwarz  called  the  children  together  and  said: 
**Now,  children,  you  have  had  your  breakfast,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  house  for  dinner.  Let  us  pray!"  The  morning  mail,  so  anxiously 
awaited,  brought  no  answer  to  their  prayers;  but,  later,  a  gentleman 
called  and  departing,  laid  on  the  table  a  roll  containing  five  hundred 
crowns.  The  first  cow  owned  by  the  orphanage  was  given  by  a  friend  in 
Switzerland.  A  farmer  living  near,  seeing  the  children's  joy  on  her 
arrival,  thought  he  would  double  the  joy  and  gave  them  another  cow. 
One  lady  sends  each  Christmas  a  gift  of  clothing  purchased  with  the 
money  formerly  spent  on  wreaths  for  her  husband's  grave.  Another  lady 
sends  yearly  three  thousand  crowns. 

Our  mission,  always  in  sympathy  with  the  brave,  independent  work 
of  this  devoted  Lutheran  pastor,  was  especially  helpful  and  encouraging 
at  its  beginning,,  and  every  year  since  then  the  Woman's  Board  has  con- 
tributed something  to  the  support  of  the  school. 

In  the  evening,  after  supper,  the  teachers  gathered  at  the  parsonage. 
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There  was  pleasant  conversation  over  the  coffee  and  German  "kuchen," 
and  then  a  young  lady  was  invited  to  play  for  us.  .Oh,  these  wonderful 
Germans!  This  happy-faced  girl,  with  her  ample  waist  and  stout  shoes, 
without  a  word  of  comment  or  excuse  quietly  picked  out  some  music 
sheets  and  then,  sitting  down  at  the  piano,  she  gave  us  Wagner'i 
"Flying  Dutchman. "  We  had  heard  it  not  long  before  as  rendered  by 
the  band  on  the  Pincian  Hill  in  Rome  but  here,  in  this  quiet  corner  of 
the  world,  we  enjoyed  it  even  more.  As  those  skilful  fingers  filled  the 
room  with  mdody,  it  was  delightful  to  watch  the  expression  on  the  faces 
of  the  assembled  company.  A  quiet,  rhythmical,  almost  unconscious 
motion  of  the  hands  showed  that  one  woman  especially  enjoyed  the  spin- 
ning part.  A  smiling  nod  of  the  head  indicated  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  the  wind  was  nowshriekingthrough  the  Dutchman's  sails,  and  atone 
point  Ilerr  Pastor,  vvith  excellent  tenor,  softly  hummed  a  bit  of  the  air; 
evidently  a  well-known  fnvoritc  of  his.  Then  Frau  Pastor,  laying  aside 
the  gray  stocking  she  was  kuitting,  sat  down  at  the  piano  and  she  and 
the  frfiulein,  "with  four  hands,  "played  the  First  Symphony  from  Beethoven. 

"VVe  are  rather  out  of  the  world  you  see,"  remarked  Herr  Senior 
Schwarz,  "we  must  make  music  for  ourselves."  ^ 

One  other  memory  let  me  share  with  you.  The  following  morning  ii 
we  walked  togither  in  the  bright  suiishine  (Fran  Pastor,  her  faithful  dog 


"Nelso 
work  at 
and  I  c 
happy. 
May 
ready  t( 


and   I)  <nir  eyes  rested  upon  the  buildings,  evident  tokens  of 

iplished  during  the  years.     Said   Frau   Pastor:  "My  husband 

UHC   here  many  years  ago.      We  have  much  to  do.      We  are  very 

We  will  work  here  still  and,  please  God,  we  will  dte  here." 
uir    Father  grant  them  still   years  of  service  and    may  others  be 
take  up  the  work  when  their  dear  hands  shall  lay  it  down! 
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A  NLW  MISSIONARY  IN  SHOLAPUR 

BY    M.    LOUISE    WHEELER 

MlsB  Wheeler,  who  wenl  to  Sholapur  in   the   fall   of   1911  to  assist   MUs   Mary 

Harding  in  her  icindergarten  work,  is  supported  hy  a  group  of  friends  in  her  former 

home  in   Montclali,  N.  J.,  who  generously  share  this  personal  account  of  her  first 

months  in  India  with  us. 

After  hearing  irf  my  warm  welcome  to  Sholapur  last  fall  and  my  first 
impressions,  perhaps  you  will  be  interested  to  know  about  our  Indian 
home  and  surroundings  so  that  India  and  the  people  and  my  own  life 


and  interests  may  not  seem  abstract  and  far  away,  I  realty  do  not  know 
enough  yet  to  tell  you  about  our  work  and  the  people.  I  feel  verv  much 
the  way  a  baby  must  feel,  just  learning  to  talk  and  walk.  I  try  to  keep 
my  .eyes  and  ears  open  when  I  am  out  for  a  walk  or  in  the  bazaar,  and 
un  spending  the  greater  part  of  my  day  in  study. 
,  This  is  the  way  I  spend  my  day  when  1  am  in  Sholapur.  It  is  different 
from  oar  usual  program  at  home,  and  yet  similar.  You  are  awakened 
each  morning,  as  these  spring  days  unfold  one  by  one,  by  the  songs  of 
rabinsi  bluebirds,  and  song  sparrows,  while  I  open  my  eyes  to  the  call  of 
the  turtle  dove  or  the  screeches  of  the  little  green  parrots  that  are  as 
I  in  Sholapur,  almost,  as  the  English  sparrows  at  home.  At 
n  o'clock  comes  "cAott"  or  the  "little  breakfast,"  consisting  of  lea 
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and  tonst.  However,  as  I  have  never  quite  grown  up  to  tea,  I  enjoy  i 
gldss  of  buffalo  milk  each  morning.  It  is  a  little  thicker  than  cow's  milk, 
and  white  and  much  sweeter,  but  very  good.  From  eight  o'clock  until 
nine  my  Brahman  pundit  comes  and  I  wrestle  with  the  language  for  U 
hour.  At  nine  o'clock  I  go  to  the  kindergarten  and  play  the  piano,  so 
that  Miss  Harding  can  be  relieved  for  her  super^'ision  work.  As  the 
kindergarten  is  conducted  in  Marathi,  it  is  most  interesting  for  me,  and 
splendid  practice  in  trying  to  understand  the  spoken  language,  and  in 
trying  to  use,  with  the  children,  the  little  I  know.    I  can  now  sing,  "This 


is  the  way  we  wash  our  hands,  when  wc  come  to  school  in  the  morning," 
in  Marathi,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  training  girls.  After  this  I 
take  half  an  hour  for  writing,  and  then  comes  our  usual  hearty  breakfast 
at  ten-thirty.  The  silent,  barefooted  servants  in  white  suits  and  *hite 
turbans,  quite  awed  me  at  first,  but  I  am  used  to  them  now.  Afl«r 
breakfast  I  study  hard  until  about  one,  then  sleep  for  an  hour  as  every 
one  does  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  here  in  India.  Then  I  study  again 
until  five  o'clock,  when  we  either  go  for  a  drive,  or  take  some  other  form 
of  recreation.  Dinner  comes  at  seven-thirty,  and  the  evening  is  short  as 
I  keep  well  to  my  reputation  as  baby  of  the  station  by  retiring  early. 
The  evenings  are  often  made  jolly  when  the  other  missionaries  drop  in, 
or  we,  in  turn,  go  to  the  other  bungalows.     Sunday  evenings  we  always 
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sther  for  a  hearty  sing.  For  those  of  you  who  were  inclined  to 
bout  me  let  me  say  that  I  have  not  seen  even  one  snake  yet  nor 
lad  even  a  touch  of  fever,  as  they  say  one  is  apt  to  have  when  bne 
les  out.  There  is  plague  and  smallpox  here  and  there,  but  none 
;  things  have  touched  Sholapur  since  I  came,  and  I  never  think 
lem  unless  my  attention  is  called  to  tt.  The  first  night  I  spent  in 
r  I  was^eeted  by  two  cunning  lizards  and  a  gray  squirrel,  in  my 
nd  felt  that  they,  too,  had  a  welcome  for  me.  One  of  the  lizards 
ippeared   but  the  other  appears  nightly  and   catches  insects,   I 


,  for  his  evening  meal.  Some  one  told  me  that  if  I  should 
im  by  the  tail  it  would  come  off,  but  1  have  not  experimented  as 
e  is  much  company  and  I  should  miss  him  if  he  deserted  me. 
sf  you  who  have  friends  in  the  Presbyterian  Mission  will  be 
:d  to  know  that  almost  all  of  us  in  our  mission  took  a  moonlight 
St  night  to  Mt,  Douglas  to  the  Presbyterian  bungalow,  and  sur- 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Graham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goheen,  Mrs.  Richardson, 
degraph,  and  Dr.  Vaii.  We  spent  a  jolly  evening  together  with 
ecitations,  songs,  and  games. 

'6  been  here  at  Mahahleshwar  since  the  first  of  March.  It  is  a 
fully  beautiful  place  on  the  top  of  the  Western  Ghants,  forty  miles 
e  railroad.     It   is  on  government  reservation  and   is  a  refuge  from 
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the  heat  of  the  plains  during  the  hot  months  of  April  and  May.     It  is 
laid  out  with  splendid  roads  and  beautiful  compounds.     There  are  many 
people  here  from  the  wealthier  classes  that  can  afford  to  come.     There 
are  Parsees,  Brahmans,  rajahs  and  native  princes,  and  their  turnouts  and 
liveries  are  very  gay  in  red  and  gold.     But  the  whole  place,  except  for 
good  roads  everywhere,  and  the  compounds  themselves,  has  been  left  in 
its  natural   wild   state.     There  are  endless  possibilities  for  drives  and 
tramps  to  the  various  high  points  from  which  one  gets  glorious  views 
forty  miles  to  the  sea.     When  it  is  clear  one  can  see  the  sun  set  in  the 
sea.     There    are  numberless   footpaths   down    into  the  valley,  winding 
through  the  woods,  and  monkey  paths  threading  the  mountainsides*     The 
woods  are  full  of  wild  life,  so  much  so  that  one  is  likely  to  meet  it  after 
dark,  almost  anywhere.     In  the  wilder  parts  there  are  many  lovely  song 
birds,  the  bulbul  with  his  saucy  crest  and  his  lovely  song  which  seems  to 
be  a  combination  of  our  thrush  and  bluebird,  and  the  timid  ^'whistling- 
schoolboy"  that  I  saw  and  heard  for  the  first  time  the  other  day,  in  a 
cool,  lonely  place  down  by  the  falls. 

We  are  now  just  ending  our  mission  meetings,  and  I  am  more  and  more 
impressed  with  the  fine,  strong  characters  of  the  men  and  women  who  are 
here  united  in  God's  work.  There  is  a  splendid  spirit  of  loyal  consecra- 
tion, and  I  can  see,  by  the  transactions  in  the  business  meetings,  what 
careful  consideration  each  question  receives  for  the  good  of  the  work  and 
the  people,  and  how  carefully  the  money  is  expended  in  order  to  do  the 
greatest  and  best  work.  Again  I  want  to  say  how  proud  and  happy  I  am 
to  be  your  representative  in  this  work,  and  again  I  thank  you  for  making 
it  possible  for  me  to  be  here.  I  want  you  to  come  to  know  Miss  Harding 
as  the  months  go  on.  The  spirit  of  her  training  school  and  kindergarten, 
her  big,  loyal,  loving  heart  and  her  deep  consecration  to  her  work  with 
only  delicate  health  to  back  her,  is  a  daily  inspiration  to  me  and  an  incen- 
tive to  master  the  language  as  soon  as  possible  and  be  able  at  least  to 
share  her  work  and  responsibilities.  Miss  Fowler,  too,  is  a  splendid 
woman  and  her  work  in  the  girls'  school  touches  ours  so  closely  that  it  all 
seems  one  big  work.  I  feel  as  if  I  have  so  much  to  learn  before  I  shall 
be  ready  to  do  effective  work,  and  I  shall  always  need  your  prayer  that  I 
may  be  given  more  mental  power,  more  wisdom,  and  more  of  the  spirit 
of  Him  to  whom  no  one  ever  appealed  in  vain. 

As  you  are  having  your  summer  rest  my  thoughts  go  with  you.  May 
the  days  be  restful,  happy  ones.  It  is  hard  to  realize  that  you  passed 
through  such  a  severe  winter,  for  1  have  been  in  perpetual  sunshine 
until  this  .ifternoon  we  are  h;ivu\y;  a  hailstorm  and  a  downpour  of  rain. 
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WHO  ARE.  THLY? 

BY  NINA   B.    RICE,  SIVAS,    TURKEY 

Perhaps  you  will  be  puzzled  to  guess  the  nationality  of  the  girls  in  this 
picture.  You  may  recognize  some  traces  of  Chinese  costume,  but  you 
miss  the  Mongolian  type  of  face,  while  at  the  same  time  they  do  not  look 
exactly  American.'  They  are  Armenian  girls  of  Sivas,  Turkey,  play- 
ing Chinese  at  a  Christian  Endeavor  social.     Just  like  other  girls  tbey 


have  a  strong  dramatic  instinct,  and  we  are  trying  to  use  it  to.  stimulate 
theirmissionary  interest.  None  of  them  had  ever  seen  a  Chinese,  but 
tbey  had  been  studying  about  China  in  their  geography  and  history,  so 
all  of  the  committee  were  eager  to  have  a  part  in  this  Chinese  social.  The 
three  in  the  foreground  gave  a  little  dialogue,  "AChinese  Caller,"  by 
Miss  Emily  Hartwell.  '  The  girls  were  disappointed  that  they  could  not 
all  be  "in  it."  But  the  seniors  who  alone  were  able  to  translate  the 
dialogue  into  Armenian  generously  gave  the  parts  to  the  younger  girls, 
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while  they  acted  as  stage  managers  ^'behind  the  scenes."  They  felt  much 
gp'atified  when  Marta  was  invited  to  preside  over  the  program,  Araxi  over 
the  tea  table  and  Nuvart  to  write  an  essay  on  China.  The  actors  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  their  parts,  especially  the  youngest,  although  she  had 
only  three  lines  to  speak.  She  was  a  new  pupil'this  year,  and  at  first 
restless  and  troublesome  in  school,  but  taking  part  in  this  social  seemed 
to  give  her  a  fresh  start  in  *' being  good.'*  The  costumes  were  some- 
what hard  to  manage.  Arshaluis  was  dignified  in  her  character  of 
missionary  teacher,  though  she  felt  strange  in  her  long  skirts,  with  her 
hair  done  up  for  the  first  time.  The  Chinese  lady's  dress  was  made  out 
of  an  old  silk  quilt,  helped  out  by  a  bright  green  skirt.  The  little  girl's 
jacket,  made  by  a  mission  band  in  California,  looked  Chinese,  as  it  was 
figured  with  bright  blue  lanterns. 

At  any  rate,  the  minor  accessories  were  correct,  and  really  from  China. 
The  photographs  and  embroideries  which  decorated  the  room,  and  the 
tiny  shoe  which  our  girls  could  hardly  believe  anyone  could  ever  wear 
— these  were  sent  home  years  ago  by  a  brave  young  missionary  who  gave 
her  life  in  the  Boxer  troubles.  The  fans  and  the  Chinese  Testament  came 
from  another  missionary  friend.  The  lichee  nuts,  the  Chinese  lantern 
and  the  gay  canister  of  tea  were  given  by  a  warm-hearted  Chinese  pupil 
in  one  of  the  mission  schools  in  California.  When  his  teacher  told  him 
that  her  missionary  daughter  wished  to  teach  her  Armenian  girls  about 
China,  he  generously  placed  his  whole  shop  at  her  disposal.  So  you  sec 
our  little  social  was  a  time  when  the  far  West  and  the  far  East  met  in  the 
near  East.  There  were  ten  pairs  of  real  chopsticks,  too,  and  the  girls  of 
the  conlmittee  had  practiced  till  they  could  manipulate  them  quite  deftly. 
They  had  a  good  deal  of  fun  over  the  less  successful  attempts  of  the  uniniti- 
ated, but  lest  they  should  go  away  hungry,  provided  them  with  a  plentiful 
supply  of  American  gingersnaps,  which  were  more  appreciated  than  the 
other  refreshments.  The  girls  felt  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  for  the  poor 
Chinese,  who  must  eat  plain  boiled  rice  instead  of  savory  Turkish  pilaf. 
Even  though  they  are  both  in  Asia,  China  is  a  long  way  from  Turkey,  but 
all  these  concrete  object  lessons  helped  to  make  it  seem  nearer,  and  we 
shall  understand  better  now  where  our  missionary  money  is  going. 

Our  Christian  Endeavor  Society  has  been  reorganized  this  year,  with 
several  new  features.  The  members  are  divided  into  circles,  each  of 
which  is  responsible  for  one  religious  and  one  literary  or  social  meeting 
during  the  year.  The  friendly  rivalry  among  the  different  circles  helps 
to  keep  up  the  interest.     If  you  could  read  the  mysterious  mottoes  which 
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they  wear,  you  would  understand  that  they  represent  Love,  Death  and  Pleas- 
ure in  a  quaint  little  dialogue  something  after  the  style  of  ''Everyman. " 
This  year  the  society  voted  unanimously  that  each  active  member  should 
pay  a  Turkish  quarter  (22  cents)  as  annual  dues,  and  the  associate  mem- 
bers half  as  much.  Few  of  the  girls  have  any  rea^y  money  to  give,  but 
must  earn  it  by  knitting,  making  lace,  or  doing  extra  housework.  In 
past  years  most  of  their  contributions  have  gone  toward  the  support  of  * 
one  of  their  own  members  as  teacher  in  a  very  benighted  city  of  our 
field.  Now  that  school  has  become  self-supporting,  so  the  girls  are 
hoping  next  year  to  begin  one  in  a  new  place.  A  Junior  Endeavor 
society  in  Massachusetts  is  sending  one  month's  salary  for  such  a  teacher, 
which  has  encouraged  us  in  our  plans. 

This  year  our  society  is  using  its  money  to  establish  a  loan  library  of 
schoolbooks  for  the  use  of  poor  pupils  and  village  schools.  These  home 
missionary  objects  appeal  very  strongly  to  our  members,  because  the 
needs  are  those  which  every  girl  has  realized  from  her  own  experience. 
If  we  can  only  see  other  people's  needs  vividly  enough,  we  shall  open  our 
hearts  and  purses  to  them  too.  So  our  senior  girls  are  enthusiastically 
preparing  a  miniature  * 'Pageant  of  Darkness  and  Light"  for  the  last 
meeting  of  the  year.  Seven  girls  are  to  appear  as  angels  "singing  to 
welcome  the  pilgrims  of  the  night,"  and  the  other  seven  will  represent 
heathen  women,  each  telling  her  own  sad  story.  As  our  girls  learn  these 
things  for  the  first  time,  they  open  their  eyes  wide,  and  realize  what  a 
difference  Christian  education  and  home  life  have  made  to  women  even  in 
Turkey. 
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PLAN5  FOR  ANOTHER  YEAR 

BY   MARY    PRESTON 

This  month  of  September  brings  the  Junior  workers  like  the  other 
leaders  of  our  churches  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  the  coming  year's 
work.  Nor  is  it  any  slight  problem  that  confronts  us  in  the  guise  of  such 
impish  questions  as  "What  is  your  aim  this  year  anyway — got  one?" 

How  are  you  going  to  work  toward  it  then?"     "How  reach  more  chil- 


es 
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dren,  more  girls,  more  young  women?"  **How  do  more  efficient  work 
with  bigger  returns  in  the  development  of  missionary  spirit?"  Insistently 
such  imps  pop  out  at  us  during  these  last  vacation  days  and  those  who  are 
old  at  the  g^e  have  long  ago  learned  that  there  is  no  use  in  crowding 
them  aside,  for  not  only  will  they  be  at  us  again  directly,  unless  we 
answer  them  in  the  beginning,  but  they  will  also  make  a  '^mess"  of  our 
whole  year's  work.     They  are  quite  capable  in  that  direction  if  neglected! 

Let  us  therefore  determine  at  the  start  upon  a  definite  aim.  If  we 
write  it  down  in  black  and  white  so  much  the  better.  Have  we  a  Mission 
Band  or  a  group  of  Junior  Endeavorers?  Are  we  leaders  in  a  Young 
Ladies'  Society?  Is  the  Sunday  school  our  particular  field?  What  shall 
we  hope  to  accomplish  and  how  shall  we  go  about  it?  Space  is  lacking 
here  for  any  discussion,  and  her  aim  is  moreover  a  thing  each  leader 
must  decide  for  herself.  And  yet  one  point  may  well  be  emphasized. 
Our  ultimate  object  in  all  work  with  children  and  young  people  is  the 
development  both  of  a  certain  missionary  spirit  or  attitude  of  mind  in 
them,  and  also  of  definite  loyalty  to  the  work  which  Congpregationalists 
have  undertaken  to  do.  In  order  to  grow,  such  a  spirit  and  such  loyalty 
must  have  fresh,  palatable,  suggestive  ideas  to  feed  upon  and  some  form 
of  pleasurable  doing  for  exercise.  Therefore  unless  we  are  furnishing 
the  ideas — doing  definite  well-planned  teaching  that  is — and  some  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  the  feelings  aroused  by  the  ideas,  we  are  failing 
of  our  ultimate  object.  This  we  must  take  into  account  in  deciding  our 
aim  for  the  year,  for  nothing  is  more  certain. 

The  Young  People's  Department  of  the  Board  is  making  a  special 
effort  this  year,  not  only  to  impress  this  need  of  more  well-directed  educa- 
tional work  upon  its  leaders,  but  also  as  a  logical  outcome,  to  provide 
more  abundant  and  more  suitable  material  for  such  work.  Another  season 
we  shall  hope  to  go  still  farther  in  this  direction  aided  by  our  observation 
of  your  use  of  the  following  courses  this  winter. 

A.  For  SiTNDAV  Schools  (Junior  and  Primary  grades)  a  series  of 
twelve  five-minute  exercises  about  China  has  been  prepared.  The 
material  is  designed  for  presentation  before  the  whole  department,  but 
if  adapted,  can  be  used  by  the  individual  teacher.  It  is  bright,  snappy 
and  suitable  for  young  children;  though  arranged  in  line  with  the  more 
and  more  popular  five-missionary-minutes-a-Sunday  scheme,  it  is  capable 
of  rearrangement  into  four  periods  of  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes  each. 
Call  the  attention  of  your  superintendent  to  this  available  material  and 
have  it  used  in  your  school.  Failing  in  this,  introduce  it  in  your  own 
class.      It  is  a  new  departure  and  worth  investigating. 
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B.  For  Mission  Bands  and  Junior  Endeavor  Societies  we  recom- 
mend Dr.  Headland's  new  Young  China  Hunters.  To  make  this  course 
more  usable  for  our  Congregational  leaders,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Daniels  who  has 
had  long  experience  with  children's  societies  has  prepared  an  excellent 
series  of  programs  and  helps.  The  following  of  such  a  course  this  year 
will  free  you  from  the  burden  of  hunting  up  material  and  allow  you  to 
concentrate  on  the  presentation  of  it.  If  you  are  in  Junior  Endeavor 
work  why  not  introduce  this  course  in  your  monthly  missionary  meetings? 

C.  For  Girls'  Societies  (ages  14-17).  Under  Marching  Orders^  a 
story  of  the  life  of  Mary  Porter  Gamewell  in  North  China  by  Ethel  D. 
Hubbardy  will  be  a  good  book  to  follow.  No  programs  have  been  defi- 
nitely printed  for  this,  but  the  Junior  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  send  sug- 
gestions for  use  and  supplementary  material  upon  request.  Since  all  our 
study  is  directed  toward  China  this  year,  you  will  find  on  every  hand 
suggestions  which  can  be  adapted  to  your  work. 

D.  For  Young  Ladies'  Societies  the  United  Study  text-book,  China* s 
New  Day  is  just  the  thing.  Many  of  you  cannot  use  it  as  a  real  study 
book  however,  and  for  you  two  series  of  **catchy, "  popular  programs 
have  been  prepared,  one  for  eight,  the  other  for  four  meetings,  each  one 
capable  of  being  presented  by  a  team  of  from  three  to  ^\^  persons.  If 
your  society  has  done  no  regular  program  work  try  it  this  year.  You 
will  find  your  ''missionary  spirit"  growing. 

Send  to  your  Branch  Junior  Secretary  for  this  material,  if  you  are  in 
correspondence  with  her;  otherwise,  address  Miss  Ada  R.  Hartshorn,  14 
Beacon  Street,  Boston.     All  orders  or  inquiries  will  be  gladly  attended  to. 

(Suggestions  along  lines  of  missionary  activities  for  children  will 
appear  in  thi^deoartment  during  the  coming  months.) 


»♦• 


The  opportunities  for  higher  education  for  women  in  China  are  gradu- 
ally opening.  **  Mentally,  morally  and  physically  she  is  still  near  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder,  but  a  change  has  come."  "  Thirty  years  ago,  there 
was  not  even  the  simplest  classic  for  her ;  now  the  road  to  highest  educa- 
tion is  opening.  The  very  men  who  a  generation  ago  wished  to  keep  her 
in  subjection,  now  demand  she  shall  be  like  her  Western  sisters." — Exchange, 

I  HAVE  long  since  ceased  to  pray,  "  Lord  Jesus,  have  compassion  upon  a 
lost  w^orld."  I  remember  the  day  and  the  hour  when  I  seemed  to  hear  the 
Lord  rebuking  me  for  making  such  a  prayer.  He  seemed  to  say,  "  I  have 
had  compassion  on  a  lost  world,  and  now  it  is  time  for  you  to  have  compas- 
sion.    I  have  g^ven  My  heart ;  now  give  your  hearts." — A .  J.  Gordon,^  D.D, 
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A  PLEA  FOR  TOTTORI 

BY    ANNA    WOODRUFF   BENNETT 

Tottori  Province  is  remote  from  centers  of  Japan's  life.  Cut  off  by  a  two  davs' 
journey  from  any  of  the  considerable  cities  it  has  been  slow  to  join  in  the  progress 
whereby  Japan  has  won  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Yet  Christian  forces  have 
been  at  work  here  for  twenty  years  and  have  prepared  for  the  new  era  of  develop- 
ment which  the  opening  this  year  of  a  railroad  to  Kobe  will  introduce.  The  need 
and  the  opportunity  are  shown  in  the  following  letter  from  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Qennett: — 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  we  wrote  to  you  of  the  progress  of  the 
woman's  work  in  Tottori,  so  I  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  the  follow- 
ing report,  together  with  the  request  of 'the  mission  for  $400  for  a'small 
house  for  the  Bible  women  and  kindergarten  teachers. 

The  kindergarten  is  a  great  success  and  seems  to  have  a  reputation  in 
the  city  for  thorough,  satisfactory  work  among  the  children.  The  present 
head  teacher,  Miss  Tsurumi,  a  graduate  of  Miss  Howe's  training  school, 
is  most  faithful  and  efficient.  Under  her  influence  the  children  have  im- 
proved greatly  in  behaviour.  She  is  very  earnest  about  giving  them  good 
Christian  instruction  along  with  their  work,  and  from  the  spontaneous 
remarks  of  the  children  one  can  easily  see  that  her  words  are  taking  deep 
root.  The  kindergarten  building  and  groundvS,  you  doubtless  know,  were 
purchased  with  money  collected  by  some  of  the  missionaries  in  Tottori. 
Through  the  generous  gift  of  a  friend  in  Philadelphia  w^were  able  to 
make  several  improvements  in  the  building  last  year,  i.  e,,  we  put  fresh 
white  plaster  on  the  walls,  matting  on  the  floor,  re-covered  the  paper 
doors,  put  glass  windows  into  the  building  to  replace  paper  ones,  and 
changed  the  interior  a  little  too.  The  building  is  only  large  enough  to 
admit  forty  children,  but  we  always  have  a  long  waiting  list  and  hope 
to  secure  enough  money  from  sources  outside  the  Board's  constituency  to 
buy  a  little  strip  of  land  and  build  a  large  playroom  so  that  we  can  admit 
more  children.  Parents  who  have  sent  their  children  to  the  Buddhist 
kindergarten  in  the  city  have  become  dissatisfied  and  eagerly  desire  ad- 
mission for  their  children  into  ours.  The  kindergarten  is  well  supplied 
with  the  necessary  gifts  and  occupations.  We  are  hoping  that  a  graduate 
of   Kobe  College  (Academy  Department)  will  come  when  the  new  school 
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year  opens,  as  assistant  teacher,  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  one  who 
is  to  be  married.  The  average  attendance  at  the  daily  sessions  is  remark- 
ably good,  usually  only  two  or  three  children  are  absent,  which  shows 
how  the  little  children  enjoy  the  kindergarten.  Most  of  our  former  grad- 
uates do  very  well  in  school,  and  many  of  them  rank  among  the  best 
scholars  in  their  classes. 

At  present  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  three  Bible  women  in  the 
Tottori  field.  Two  of  them  are  supported  by  the  grant  from  the  Wo  B, 
M.  P.  and  the  third  by  a  friend  of  mine  in  Philadelphia.  One  of  the 
women  lives  in  Kurayoshi,  one  of  our  out-stations,  and  works  with  the 
evangelist  there.  She  teaches  in  two  Sunday  schools  on  Sundays,  and  in 
one  on  Saturday,  and  has  three  children's  meetings  a  week  besides  a 
woman's  meeting  about  twice  a  month,  and  she  does  a  good  deal  of  call- 
ing. The  evangelist  has  seven  children,  and  although  his  wife  does  what 
she  can  by  always  giving  a  warm  welcome  to  all  who  come  to  the  chapel, 
in  which  they  live,  and  in  preparing  the  house  for  the  meetings,  etc.,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  successful  advance  in  the  work  in  that  growing 
town  that  we  keep  a  Bible  woman  there.  Most  of  the  Christians  (there 
are  about  thirty-four)  have  not  yet  had  sufficient  training  and  experience 
to  make  them  efficient  Sunday-school  teachers  and  Christian  workers. 
The  other  Bible  women  live  in  Tottori.  One  of  them  teaches  in  the 
church  Sunday  school,  on  Sunday  morning,  and  in  the  orphanage  Sunday 
school  on  Sunday  afternoon.  She  also  has  a  large  class  of  little  girls  on 
Wednesday  afternoons,  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society  for  older  girls  from 
the  government  high  school  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, a  club  for  small  boys  at  the  church.  She  also  attends  the  woman's 
meeting,  does  considerable  calling,  and  has  a  number  of  regular  engage- 
ments at  the  homes  of  Christians  and  inquirers  to  read  and  to  teach 
them  the  Bible.  The  other  Bible  woman  divides  her  time  between 
Tottori  City  and  Tajima,  the  province  east  of  here.  In  Tottori  she  also 
attends  the  Woman's  Society  and  call^and  has  a  weekly  Bible  class  for 
the  orphanage  house  mothers.  In  Tajima,  she  works  with  the  evangelist 
and  his  wife  in  three  country  towns,  holding  children's  meetings,  Sunday 
schools  and  women's  meetings,  and  making  calls.  During  the  winter 
when  there  was  considerable  snow  and  wind,  the  physical  hardships 
necessarily  undergone  in  walking  through  the  snow  to  the  distant  towns 
required  no  little  courage  and  endurance.  In  one  of  these  villages  the 
work  is  especially  promising,  about  ninety  or  one  hundred  children  at- 
tending the  weekly  meeting.     Altogether,  the  three  Bible  women  help  in 
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four  women's  meetings,  eight  Sunday  schools  (with  an  "attendance  of 
about  five  hundred  children)  and  seven  young  people's  and  children's 
societies.     You  see  how  important  their  work  is. 

We  were  very  much  disappointed  at  the  recent  decision  of  the  W.  B. 
M.  P.  that  they  were  unable  at  present  to  support  a  single  lady  mission- 
ary  in  Tottori,  where   already  you   have  such   important  and  successful 
work,  and  we  hope  you  will  soon  feel  able  to  reconsider  it.     The  Ameri- 
can Board  is  the  only  Board  working  in  all  this  large  district  of  four 
hundred  thousand  people — the  only  missionaries  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bennett.     We  give  what  time  we  can  to  the  care  and 
oversight  of  the  Bible  women  and  kin(}ergarten,  but  we  feel  that  it  is  far 
too  little.     We  needed  the  single  lady  missionary  in  the  past,  but  now 
that  the  railroad   is  through,  connecting  us  with  the  outside  world,  our 
work  will  soon  grow  entirely  beyond  our  ability  to  meet  it,  and  such  a 
worker  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  oversee  and  help  the  native  workers 
to  do  their  most  efficient  work.     There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  now  left 
undone  because  there  is  no  one  here  to  do  it.     About  two  years  ago  Mrs. 
Warren  met  some  of  the  W.  B.  M.  P.  ladies  and  explained  to  them  how 
difficult  it  often   is  to  secure  Bible  women  even  if  we  have  the  money. 
Now  we  have  the  women  and  we  must  keep  them.     Tottori  is  a  rather 
difficult  place  to  work  in  for  many  reasons,  and  the  damp  cold  climate 
makes  it  necessary  to  have  a  suitable  house  for  the  women.    'We  cannot 
find  a  house  to  rent,  and  even  if  one  could  be  found  it  would  be  far  cheaper 
in  the  end  to  put  up  a  small  house  for  $400  on  the  present  mission  com- 
pound, where  a  chaperone  would  not  be  necessary,  and  where  the  workers 
may  easily  be  looked  after  and  called  in  for  a  conference.     In  a  few  years 
it  would  pay  for  itself.     We  have  considered  the  question  carefully,  and 
have  searched  for  a  house  outside,  and  this  plan  seems  to  us  by  far  the 
best  plan.     Indeed,  as  there  is  no  place  for  the  workers  to  live  in  after    ■ 
this  summer  vacation  it  seems  to  be  the  only  plan,  so  we  offer  you  this 
request,  which  goes   to  you  in  the  name  of,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the 
mission,  and  which  we  hope  and  pray  you  will  favorably  consider. 


The  officers  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  much  appreciate  the 
courtesies  shown  to  our  deputation  on  their  arrival  in  San  Francisco,  July 
1st,  from  their  tour  of  the  mission  fields.  A  special  delivery  letter  of  wel- 
come from  Mrs.  Castor  g^reeted  Miss  Lamson  and  Miss  Day  at  the  steamer, 
and  on  July  3rd  a  very  pleasant  luncheon  and  reception  was  given  them  at 
the  beautiful  Hotel  Fairmount,  where  they  had  opportunity  to  meet  several 
of  the  officers  of  our  sister  Board. — Editor. 


« 
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OUR  FIELD  CORRESPONDENTS 


Mi»  S.  May  Cook  writes  from  Inandat  South  Africa: — 

Last  week  we  had  our  annual  picnic  to  the  waterfall  about  a  mile  from 
the  seminary.  The  girls  carried  their  dinner  in  boxes,  pails  and  baskets, 
etc.  They  had  bread,  meat,  sweet  potatoes,  amadumbi^ — native  vegetable 
something  like  a  potato, — oranges  and  candy.  The  picnic  is  the  one  great 
treat  of  the  year,  and  looked  forward  to  with  great  anticipation.  During 
the  morning  the  girls  played  games,  went  down  to  a  sort  of  cave  part 
way  down  the  falls,  or  sat  in  groups  in  the  shade  and  sewed  or  crocheted. 
One  girl  took  her  dress  down  to  the  falls  to  mend!  Do  you  ever  take 
your  mending  to  a  picnic  to  do?  In  the  afternoon,  when  it  was  cooler,  the 
girls  had  races,  sack  and  three-legged  races  were  the  favorites.  The 
prizes  were  a  little  candy.  It  was  amusing  to  see  them  tumbling  about 
during  the  races,  especially  those  who  had  had  no  previous  experience 
in  such  games.  We  were  very  thankful  that  no  accident  happened,  and 
that  all  returned  home  in  the  evening  happy  but  tired.  Lessons  did  not 
go  quite  so  happily  the  following  day,  as  many  were  stiff  and  sore  with  the 
exertions  of  the  previous  day. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  as  I  was  taking  the  girls  for  a  short  walk  after 
Sunday  school  one  little  girl,  who  was  walking  beside  me,  said,  **Now 
the  24th  of  May  is  over,  1  am  longing  for  the  20th  of  June."  That  is 
tl\(e  day  the  school  closes  and  the  girls  go  to  their  homes.  Probably  there 
will  be  a  few  who  will  not  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  their  home- 
going,  for  instance  the  girl  who  ran  away  to  us  from  a  heathen  home  a 
few  weeks  ago.  A  fortnight  ago,  her  father  came  to  get  her,  he  saw  her 
working  with  others  in  the  field  reaping  corn.  He  spoke  to  her  and 
shook  her  roughly  but  did  not  take  her,  but  came  up  to  the  house  to  see 
the  person  in  charge.  The  poor  girl  refused  to  go,  and  Miss  Phelps 
interviewed  the  parent  who  demanded  his  child.  Miss  Phelps  told  him 
the  girl  wanted  to  learn  and  be  a  Christian,  he  had  better  leave  her  here 
for  in  a  short  time  the  girls  would  all  be  going  back  to  their  homes.  If 
you  force  her  to  go  with  you,  she  will  probably  run  away  somewhere 
else.  He  replied,  he  did  not  care  if  she  ran  away  to  Johannesburg  or 
England  he  would  go  after  her.  He  was  an  awful  looking  man  and  was 
in  a  terrible  rage.     Many  girls  were  around  and  Miss  Phelps  said,  **Se^ 
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how  happy  all  these  girls  look,  you  had  better  leave  your  child;  if  you 
were  a  good  father  you  would  let  her  stay  and  learn  all  the  good  things." 
He  angrily  replied,  "What  do  I  care  for  these  girls,  they  are  not  mine." 
He  then  wished  to  talk  to  the  missionary,  so  a  native  teacher  took  hira 
up  to  Mr.  Pixley.  He  did  not  gain  anything  a^^lr.  Pixley  told  him  he 
could  do  nothing.  At  last  he  went  off,  and  we  fully  expected  he  would 
go  to  a  magistrate  and  get  an  order  from  him  for  his  daughter.  We  have 
heard  nothing  more  and  the  girl    is  still  here.     Miss  Price  gave  her  her 


first  dress  a  few  days  ago  and  had  prayer  with  her.  The  girl  told  Miss 
Price  her  father  "refuses  for  her  to  be  a  Christian,"  hejsays  he  will  not 
buy  clothes  for  her.  She  said  it  did  not  matter  about  the  clothes.  He 
tells  her  always  she  is  not  to  be  a  Christian  and  will  not  allow  her  to  go 
to  school  or  church;  that  is  the  reason  Miss  Phelps  tried  to  persuade  him 
to  leave  her.  Such  cases  are  getting'  quite  rare  now,  and  were  very  much 
more  frequent  when  I  first  came  to  Inanda.  She  may  return  for  the  va- 
cation, or  she  may  remain  here.  Most  of  the  girls  are  very  fond  of  their 
homes,  ever  if  they  are  only  kraals,  and  are  overjoyed  at  the  thought  of 
returning  to  them. 
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It  has  been  so  very  dry,  there  has  been  no  rain  for  several  weeks. 
This  week  we  are  so  thankful  for  the  two  days'  heavy  rain  that  has  fallen. 
Some  of  our  tanks  and  cisterns  were  already  empty  and  the  dry  season 
ahead.  The  water  supply  is  a  serious  problem,  and  I  believe  Miss 
Phelps  would  look  and  feel  ten  years  younger  if  she  had  an  oil  engine  to 
pump  up  the  water  to  the  house.  The  windmill  cannot  pump  enough  to 
meet  the  demand  as  there  is  not  always  a  steady  wind  blowing,  and  the 
girls  have  to  spend  much  time  carrying  water,  that  could  be  spent  more 
profitably  in  other  ways. 

On  Sunday  afternoons  Miss  Price  has  a  meeting  with  the  girls  at  which 
she  tells  them  of  work  and  workers  in  other  mission  fields.  She  wishes 
to  arouse  interest  in  mission  work  in  other  countries  and  encourage  the 
g^irls  to  help  in  the  work  of  sending  the  gospel  to  those  in  darkness.  One 
Sunday  a  few  weeks  ago  was  the  day  when  they  brought  their  offerings. 
The  week  previous  they,  worked  during  their  free  time  in  the  field  at  the 
rate  of  a  penny  an  hour,  and  earned  a  few  pence  each.  Those  who  had 
money  of  their  own  and  could  spare  it  gave'  from  that.  Miss  Price  ar- 
ranged a  special  progp'am  and  this  time  the  sixth  standard  took  part. 
They  either  read  or  told  a  story  of  a  Christian  child,  or  about  mission 
work,  or  of  some  custom  of  the  people  in  other  lands.  A  group  of  girls 
came  forward  each  carrying  a  large,  red  letter.  As  each  repeated  a  text 
beginning  with  that  letter  of  the  alphabet  she  held  it  up  so  all  could  see 
it.  The  letters  when  held  up  spelled  '^Easter, "  for  the  service  was  just 
at  that  time.  During  the  singing  of  an  appropriate  hymn  the  girls 
marched  in  line  up  to  the  platform  and  placed  their  offerings  upon  the 
table,  then  went  back  to  their  seats.  They  are  very  ready  to  work  for 
three  or  six  hours,  to  earn  the  money  to  give  on  Easter  Sunday. 

M2»  Anna  F»  'Wtlah  writet  from  Barcelonat  Spain: — 

We  are  rejoicing  now  at  the  prospect  of  a  properly  equipped  library, 
and  a  place  to  put  our  books  that  cannot  be  used  on  account  of  lack  of 
shelf  room. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  celebrated  our  May  fiesta^  and  it  was  even  more 
of  a  success  than  last  year.  We  invited  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
guests,  but  many  others  asked  for  cards  of  invitation  so  that  there  were 
about  two  hundred  here.  The  editor  of  the  Feminal^  the  only  woman's 
magazine  in  Spain,  who  published  our  photographs  last  year  in  her 
magazine,  was  very  severely  criticized  last  year  and  articles  were  written 
a|^ainst  her  for  publishing  anything  about  us.     She  lost  a  number  of  sub- 
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scriptions  on  that  account,  so,  though  we'  sent  her  an  invitation,  we 
hardly  dared  hope  she  would  come  again,  and  were  not  surprised  when 
she  did  not  appear.  But  I  was  delighted  a  few  days  later  to  receive  a 
letter  from  her,  telling  me  that  she  had  been  ill,  and  so  unable  to  come, 
and  if  we  would  send  her  some  photographs  and  a  little  account  of  the 
fiesta^  she  would  be  glad  to  publish  it.  So  she  has  done  so  again, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  best  advertisements  that  we  could  have  in  the  city. 
Two  of  our  most  promising  day  pupil'j  came  from  this  article  last  year. 
We  invited  the  lady  and  her  daughter  to  take  tea  with  us  a  few  days  ago, 
and  she  was  most  pleasant,  and  is  really  helping  us,  though  she  is  a 
Roman  Catholic. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  thankful  wc  all  are  to  you  for  so  kindly  and 
promptly  arranging  for  Miss  Wright  to  come  in  Miss  Rowland's  place. 
We  need  some  one  who  understands  Spanish  not  only  to  take  charge  of 
some  of  the  upper  institute  and  normal  classes  in  Spanish  that  are  in  Miss 
Rowland's  department,  but  also  to  help  in  the  moral  and  physical  care 
of  the  girls.  I  do  not  know  whether  y(  n  have  heard  that  we  have  groups 
to  care  for.  The  girls  come  to  us  for  everything, — dress,  health,  their 
correspondence  and  their  troubles.  We  have  a  little  section  meeting  for 
them  every  week,  when  they  come  to  our  rooms,  and  we  have  either  a 
little  prayer  meetins^  or  a  talk  on  some  helpful  subject.  We  feel  that  we 
can  influence  the  girls  in  this  way  more  than  any  other.  We  are  hoping 
to  have  much  help  from  Miss  Wright  in  this  department  of  work. 

Miss  Gwen  M.  Jones  writes  from  T  langalapuramt  Madura: — 

I  will  try  to  describe  our  Janior  Christian  Endeavor  meeting  of  about 
a  hundred  and  twenty-five  sm.ill  boys  and  girls.  This  Christian  Endeavor 
meeting  was  started  when  I  was  a  child  in  Pasumalai  and  I  used  to  attend 
it  then  with  children,  who  are  in  some  cases  the  parents  of  rome  of  the 
present  children. 

The  morning  service  begins  in  Pasumalai  at  eight-thirty  o'clock,  and 
though  Tamil  is  still  in  a  great  measure  an  illusive  mystery  to  me,  yet 
the  spirit  of  the  large,  interested  audience  gives  me  the  proper  '^Sunday 
feeling."  After  this  long  service  the  little  children  of  the  congregation 
gather  together,  and  forming  into  a  long,  double  line  march  singing  to 
our  veranda  where  one  and  a  half  vear  old  babv  Helen  Lawson  waits  to 
greet  them  with  a  grave  **salam"  for  each  child! 

I  wish  you  could  see  this  group  of  Christian  children!  They  certainly 
are  a  group  of  wide  awake,  friendly  youngsters!  And  well  dressed  too! 
One   little  boy  has  a  shimmeiing  pink   silk  affair,  bordered  with  gaudy 
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blue  flowers,  tArown  over  his  proud  shoulders!  One  child  actually  boasts 
a  sailor  suit  and  a  pair  of  shoes  and  stockings!  So  proud  of  this  is  this 
infant's  admiring  brother,  that  her  capable,  but  shoe-clad  feet,  are  not 
allowed  to  touch  the  floor!  I  think  the  little  girls  interest  me  most  how- 
ever— all  in  their  bright  little  jackets  and  full  skirts!  My  favorite  of 
them  all  is  a  brightly  smiling  little  girl  of  about  seven  who  carries  on  her 
hip  a  child  of  almost  her  own  size  and  who  leads  by  the  hand  another 
child,  but  a  year  or  two  younger  than  herself.  She  is  always  so  cheery 
and  motherly  and  seems  to  be  called  upon  to  comfort  and  console  any  dis- 
tressed infant  members  of  the  society. 

The  children  carry  on  their  own  opening  exercises — having  a  commit- 
tee appointed  who  call  on  different  members  to  conduct  a  prayer,  recite  a 
Scripture  verse  or  start  a  song.  Then  the  children  are  divided  into  four 
classes  and  a  teacher  takes  up  the  Christian  Endeavor  lesson  with  each 
class  for  a  period  of  fifteen  minutes.  After  their  lesson  they  gather  again 
together  and  while  they  sing,  they  march  around  the  collection  box,  each 
child  dropping  into  it  one  pie  (1-6  of  a  cent).  Then  usually  some 
proud  child  comes  forward  with  a  birthday  offering.  The  collections  of 
this  society  help  support  a  Sunday  school  in  a  near-by  village.  Now 
comes  the  most  exciting  part !  After  a  short  talk  and  prayer  from  my  father 
all  of  us,  including  Baby  Helen,  gives  to  each  little  Christian  Endeavorer 
a  varlapuram^  or  banana!  What  a  treat  they  are!  Following  this  dis- 
tribution the  children  perform  a  joyful  *'salam"  and,  breaking  into  song 
they  march  off  the  veranda  and  scatter  to  their  homes.  These  Christian 
children  are  so  noticeably  friendly  in  comparison  with  the  Hindus,  or 
non-Christian  children.  The  Hindu  parents  use  us  as  useful  bugbears 
to  frighten  their  offspring  into  good  behavior.  So  usually  our  appear- 
ance is  met  with  frightened  howls  on  the  infant's  part! 

Last  week  I  had  the  hitherto  untasted  pleasure  of  meeting  a  real 
**lord"!  His  Excellency,  the  Right  Honorable  Baron  Carmichael  of 
Shirling,  governor  of  Fort  St,  George,  laid  the  corner  stone  for  the  new 
Science  Hall  of  our  American  College  here  in  Madura.  He  is  a  quiet, 
unassuming,  fine,  manly  man — a  man  of  deeds  and  not  of  words,  and  is  to 
be  admired  for  his  **manly"  as  well  as  '*lordly'*  qualities.  The  whole 
occasion  was  thoroughly  successful  and  interesting. 

We  are  at  present  all  sweltering  in  very  hot  weather.  In  the  coolest 
parts  of  the  house  the  thermometer  runs  up  to  95  or  98  degrees.  But 
Madura  is  beautiful  now  and  even  this  hot  weather  has  not  destroyed  my 
first  enthusiasm,  though  my  health  is  making  my  Tamil  study  a  very 
discouraging  task. 
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THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  AT  NORTHFIELD 

July   12-19 

The  ninth  session  of  the  Summer  School  for  Women's  Foreig^n  Mission^ 
ary  Societies  was  the  largest  in  the  matter  of  registration  and,  in  all  respects, 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  ever  held.  The  program  for  these  conferences 
is  in  charge  of  an  interdenominational  committee,  representing  nine  different 
denominations,  of  which  Miss  Stan  wood  has  been  the  chairman  for  six 
successive  summers. 

The  morning  Bible  Study  was  led  this  year  by  Dr.  Charles  R.  Erdman, 
of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  whose  interpretation  of  the  Book  of 
Acts,  which  he  termed  "the  greatest  missionary  document  ever  written," 
delighted  his  hearers.  This  hour  each  morning  was  followed  by  a  lecture 
by  Mrs.  Montgomery,  whom  the  Summer  School  claims  with  special  affec- 
tion, on  the  six  chapters  of  the  new  text-book,  published  by  the  Central 
Committee  on  the  United  Study  of  Missions,  entitled  "  China's  New  Day." 
This  was  a  favorite  hour,  and  the  large  auditorium  was  filled  each  day  to 
hear  the  wise  and  witty  explanations  of  the  various  topics  discussed  by  this 
gifted  leader.  Many  a  woman  has  doubtless  taken  home  in  her  note-book 
from  these  lecturers,  material  which  will  enrich  her  missionary  programs  for 
the  coming  year. 

After  this  hour  various  "  electives  "  offered  attractions  and  the  audience 
divided  to  gather  in  smaller  groups  for  study  classes.  Miss  Mary  C.  Pea- 
cock of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Philadelphia  led  a  Normal  class ;  Miss 
Brown  and  Miss  Melcher  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  held  classes 
for  girls — younger  and  older ;  while  Miss  May  Leavis  had  an  eager  band 
of  leaders  of   children's  work  with  some  happy  children  to  illustrate  her 

points.     Those   who    remained    in    the    auditorium    were    instructed   and 
inspired  in  various  practical  methods  of  work  by  successful  leaders. 

The  Sunday  audiences  filled  the  iuiditorium  bodi  morning  and  evening. 
Bishop  Oldham,  formerly  Methodist  Episcopal  bishop  of  Malaysia,  now  a 
secretary  of  the  foreign  Board  of  his  church,  preached  a  magnificent  ser- 
mon at  the  morning  service,  setting:  forth,  from  his  experiences,  the 
'•splendid  material "  to  be  found  in  Mission  fields.  His  stories  of  Eliza- 
beth of  India  and  of  Mother  Xarcisse  of  the  Philippines  will  live  long  in  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers.     In  the  e\  ening  a  fine  Alissionary  rally,  with  Miss 
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Slanwood  presiding,  gave  opportunity  for  addresses  from  several  mission- 
aries and  the  presentation  of  some  honored  veterans,  among  them  Mrs. 
Jacob  Chamberlain  and  Mrs.  William  Scudder.  * 

On  several  afternoons,  Miss  Clementina  Butler,  with  the  help  of  the 
missionaries  from  China,  directed  the  presentation  of  scenes  illustrating 
Missionary  Life  among  the  Chinese.  Three  Chinese  students  Dr.  Li,  Miss 
Maih  and  Miss  Ni,  all  connected  w^th  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  in 
Foochow,  won  the -hearts  of  their  hearers  by  their  appealing  stories  and 
ready  grasp  of  the  situation  in  these  Chinese  scenes.  Dr.  Li  already  has  had 
seven  years  practice  among  her  own  people  and  is  now  in  this  country  for 
post-graduate  work.  The  other  two  young  women  are  studying  with  a 
view  to  missionary  work  in  their  native  land. 

The  evenings  were  devoted  to  services  on  Round  Top,  followed  by  mass 
meetings  in  the  auditorium,  except  Saturday  evening  when  a  very  delightful 
reception  was  tendered  the  delegates  at  Hotel  Northfield,  by  the  Northfield 
managers.  Mrs.  A.  G.  Moody's  welcome  Friday  evening  was  genuine 
and  sympathetic,  and  the  addresses  at  the  evening  sessions  throughout  were 
of  the  highest  order,  that  by  Dr.  Zwemer  Wednesday  evening  on  ''  The 
Pain  of  Enlarged  Vision"  touching  high  water  mark.  At  the  opening 
session  Friday  evening.  Miss  Olivia  H.  Lawrence  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Board,  recently  returned  from  a  tour  of  the  mission  fields,  spoke  most 
graphically  of  the  "Why  of  Pundita  Ramabai,"  giving  an  account  of  a  day 
which  she  had  spent  in  Ramabai's  home,  and  payingan  earnest  tribute  to  the 
beautiful  work  done  there  for  some  of  India's  women.  The  offering  Sun- 
day morning  for  Ramabai's  work  amounted  to  $168.  Miss  Lawrence's 
finely  illustrated  lecture,  ^'Sights  and  Insights"  on  another  evening  was 
heard  with  eager  interest.  Mrs.  Montgomery  gave  an  inspirational  address 
on  the  "Three  Fold  Vision,"  at  the  opening  session  —  the  Vision  of  the 
Field,  the  Vision  of  the  Workers,  and  the  Vision  of  the  Christ.  Her 
enumeration  of  the  contributions  made  by  missionaries  to  science,  literature 
and  political  economy,  would  in  itself  be  a  wonderful  argument  with  which 
to  silence  criticism  of  the  missionary  enterprise. 

There  were  twenty-seven  missionaries  present,  including  several  student 
volunteers.  They  came  from  Mexico,  Burmah,  Siam,  India,  Korea,  Japan, 
and  China — eleven  of  them  representing  ^the  great  new  Republic  of  the 
East,  whose  five-striped  flag  was  much  in  evidence.  Our  Congregational 
representatives  were  Miss  Charlotte  B.  De  Forest  of  Kobe  College,  Japan, 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Thurston  of  the  Yale  Mission,  China,  and  Mrs.  Alice  M. 
Williams  of  the  Shansi  Mission,  all  of  whom  made  fine  addresses. 

The  music  was  exceptionally  good  and  was  in  charge  of  Miss  Helen 
Grinnell  Mears,  of  Essex,  Mass.,  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  D.  O.  Mears, 
whose  beautiful  solo  singing  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  sessions.  Miss 
Mears  was  aided  in  her  plans  by  the  hearty  co-operation  of  a  volunteer 
choir  of  girls  from  the  various  camps,  and  their  processionals  and  reces- 
sionals  added  much  to  the  evening  services. 

Four  camps  —  Aloha,  Westminster,  Wesleyan,  and  Salaam  —  of  which 
Aloha  in  charge  of  Miss  Caldes  is  the  pioneer,  humbered  over  two  hundred 
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girls  and  young  women,  and  their  songs,  cheers,  badges  and  banners,  their 
camp  fires  and  games,  enlivened  the  days.  But  their  loyal  and  reverent 
attendance  at  the  meetings  and  their  attention  at  the  study  classes  showed 
they  were  breathing  in  much  missionary  enthusia^  as  well  as  having 
''  a  real  good  time." 

The  denominational  rallies  were  held  Monday  afternoon  at  four  o'clock, 
with  a  good  attendance  at  each.  The  Congregational  rally  at  Music  Hall, 
with  an  attendance  of  over  a  hundred,  was  made  interesting  by  reports 
from  various  Branch  workers,  including  one  from  Miss  C.  E.  Lance,  who 
was  our  "  farthest  away  "  delegate, — coming  from  Charleston,  S.  C,  with 
her  inspiriting  story  of  the  wonderful  Jubilee  held  in  that  city  last  spring. 

Eighteen  of  the  twenty-three  Branches  of  the  W.  B,  M.  were  repre- 
sented at  this  Summer  School.  The  total  registration  was  541, — the 
Congregationalists  leading  with  153,  and  the  Baptist  coming  next  with  120. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF 

MISSIONS 

The  forty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  will 
be  held,  by  invitation  of  the  Andover  and  Woburn  Branch,  with  the  South 
Church  in  Andover,  Mass.,  November  13  and  14,  1912.  The  preliminaiy 
meeting  will  begin  at  2  P.  AL,  Tuesday,  November  12,  instead  of  10  A.  M,, 
as  heretofore.  The  ladies  of  Andover  and  vicinity  offer  entertainment  to 
accredited  Branch  delegates  from  a  distance  and  to  women  missionaries  of 
the  Woman's  Boards  and  the  American  Board.  Application  for  such 
entertainment  should  be  made  to  Mrs.  M.  S.  McCurdy,  Andover,  Mass., 
chairman  of  the  hospitality  committee,  by  October  1. 

Mrs.  McCurdy  will  also  aid  those  who  desire  to  meet  their  own  expenses 
in  finding  pleasant  boarding  places. 
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WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF. MISSIONS 

Receipts  from  Jitne  18  to  Jttly  18,  1912 
Miss  Sarah  Jawibk  Day,  Treasurer. 


Friend, 


MA.INB. 


10  00 


Baetem  Mains  Branch.— Mrs.  J.  Oertrucle 
Denio,  Ti«?a«.,  347  Haiumoixl  St.,  Ban- 
gor.    Bhiehill,  First  Ch.,  liadies,  2  55 

Western  Maine  Branch— M ins  Annie  F. 
Bailey,  Treas.,  62  Chadwick  St.,  Port- 
land. Hallowell,  Aux.,  6;  Westbr  ok, 
Ch.,  1.13,  6  13 

Total,  8  68 

LEOAOT. 

Iiuxton.—y\TB.  Nancy  W.  Cressey,  by 
Edwin  P.  Wentwortb,  Admr.,  100  00 


NEW  HAMP8BIBB. 

Sew  Hampshire  J9ranoA.—Mifiii  Elisabeth 
A.  Krickett,  Treas.,  69  North  Spring  »%,, 
('on cord.  Dover,  Anx..  17.20,  Miu  Abbj 
E.  Renn  (to  const,  herself  L.  M.\  25; 
Hudson,  Aux..  15;  Keene,  Goart  St. 
Ch.,  Aax.  (with  prev.  contrl.  to  const. 
L.  M*8  Mrs.  Et'en  M.  Clark,  Mrs.  Bonice 
Kinp;),  47.50:  Nashua.  Aux.,  Miss.  Oat- 
look  8oc.,  57;  Salmon  Falls,  Miss  Nor- 
cross*  8.  S.  CI.,  1.42;  Swansey.  C.  E. 
Soc  ,  1  50;  Tilton,  Anx.,  25,  Oatlook 
Club,  1.50;  Wilton,  Second  Ch.,  C.  B. 
Soc,  1,  1«  » 
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VBBMORT. 

VermmA  Branch,— y\\9B  May  B.  Manley, 
Treas.,  Box  18,  Pittsforil.  Mellows 
Falls,  Prim.  Dept.,  A  S^.,  8;  lieusou, 
A  ox.,  2.70;  Brattleboro,  Y.  W.  Ahboc., 
6;  Cabot,  Aux.,  10;  Frmikliu  and  Graiul 
Isle  Co.8,94  cts. ;  Jeiicbo  Center,  Bads 
of  Promise,  3,  K.  S.,  Hefrinners*  Prim, 
and  Jr.  Classes,  8;  Plttsfleld.  Aux., 
Th.  Off.,  2;  8t.  Albans,  Anx.,  46.60;  St. 
Jo  bus  bury.  North  Ch.,  Aux.,  62.42, 
SoHth  Cb.,  SearcbliKbt  Club,  48.44; 
Westminster,  Ch.,  1.86;  Wilmington,  13, 196  45 

MASSAOHUSICTTS. 

Andcverand  IFiofrifm  Aranc/l.— Mrs.  E.  R. 
Oonld,  Treas.,  68  Thorndike  St.,  Law- 
rence. Andover,  Seminary  Ch.,  Aux., 
SO,  »onth  Ch.,  8.  8.,  Home  Dept.,  26; 
Lawrence,  South  Ch.,  Mrs.  Frank 
Emerson,  6,  Miss  Mabel  Emerson,  6; 
Lowell,  Eliot  Ch.,  Aux.,  23;  Medford, 
Mystic  Ch.,  66.66;  Melrose,  Aux.,  21; 
Melrose  Highlands,  Woman's  League, 
20;  North  Andover,  Aux.  (to  const  L. 
M.  Mrs.  John  L.  KeeUy),  26:  Wake- 
field, Aux.,  90;  Wobnru,  First  Ch., 
Miss.  Study  CI  .  16,  317  66 

BamtUMs  ^tesociaMon.— Miss  Carrie  E. 
Mitchell,  Treas.,  South  Dennis.  Yar- 
mouth, Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  1  00 

B^rkMhire  RranDh.—M\Bn  Mabel  A.  Rice, 
Treas.,  118  Bradford  St.,  Pittsfleld. 
Off.  at  Ann.  Meet.,  41.93;  Dal  ton,  .>frs. 
L.  F.  Crane,  250;  Honsatonic,  Friend, 
100,  Mrs.  T.  G.  Ramsdell,  100;  r.ee,  100, 
8.  S.,  10;  Pittsfleld,  South  Ch..  Aux., 
3165;  West  Stockbrldce.  C.  E.  Soc, 
20.03.    I^ess  expenses,  10.61, 

Itoston.— Friend,  5.  Union  Ch.,  Friend,  60, 

Brookline,—}A\%B,  Study  CI., 

JTssMB  South  /irancA.— Mi88  Daisy  Ray- 
mond, Treas.,  120  Hnlch  St.,  Iteverly, 
Beverly,  Dane  St.  Ch., 

Wnnklin  County  jBranoA.— Miss  J.  Kate 
Oakman,  Treas..  473  Main  St.,  Green-  . 
field.  Greenfield,  Second  Ch.,  Aux.,  10, 
Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  5;  South  Deerfleld,  C.  R., 
8JM),  18  50 

HamJMhirB  Co.  Branch,— y\'\n^  Harriet 
J.  Kueeland,  Treas.,  8  Paradise  Road, 
Northampton.  Granby,  Aux.  (pre v. 
contri.  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Eliza  Benson) ; 
Noithampton,  Edwards  Ch.,  Friend,        500  00 

MiddUsox  Jlraneh.—y\n.  Frederick  L. 
Claflin,  Treas.,  15  Park  St..  Marlboro. 
Nortbboro,  Miss  A.  M.  Small,  10,  Miss 
C.  Small,  20.  30  00 

Korjolkand  PUgrim  .BrancA.—M  rs.Mark 
McCully,  Treas.,  116  Warren  Ave., 
Mattapan.  Alilton,  S.  S.,  8:  Plymouth, 
Aux.,  24,  Prim.  CI.  and  (?.  E.,  12;  Ran- 
dolph, Aux., 4;  Weymouth,  South,  Oid 
South  Ch.,  Aux.  (Len.  Off..  2),  6.08,  49.08 

auffoik  Branch.— y\r%,  Frank  G.  Cook, 
Treas.,  44  Garden  St.,  Cambricltir. 
Friend,  100;  Arlington,  Pleasant  iSt. 
Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc.,  6;  Anburndale,  Jr.  C.  E. 
Soc.,  95;  Boston,  Bhawmnt  Ch.,  Aux., 
6;  lioston,  East,  Baker  Ch.,  Jr.  C.  E. 
Soc.,  1.60;  Boston,  South,  Phillips  Ch., 
Aux.,  90.  C.  E.  8oc.,  25,  Jr.  C.  E.  ^soc.  6; 
Brookline,  Harvard  Ch.,  Aux.,  100, 
Abbj  M.  Colby  M.  B.,  lO;  Cambridge, 
First  Ch.,  Anx.,  Friend,  100.  North  Ave, 
Ch.,  C.  R ,  6f  Pilgrim  Ch.,  84.09,  Pros- 
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pect  8t.  Ch.,  Woman's  Guild,  100,  C.  R., 
18;  Canton,  Woman's  Benev.  Union  (to 
const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  George  Cushman, 
Miss  Mildred  M.  Dunbar,  Mrs.  Edward 
H.  Weston),  76;  Chelsea,  Central  Ch., 
10.20,  First  Ch.,  M.  C.,'15;  Dorchester, 
Mr.  Frank  Wood,  500,  Second  Ch.,  Y.  L. 
M.  S.,  68,  S.  S.,  10;  Everett,  First  Ch., 
Aux.,  82,S.  S.,  25;  ilyde  Park,  Jr.  C  E. 
Soc,  50  cts.;  Jamaica  Plain, 'Central 
Ch.,  C.  R.,  8.16;  Newton,  Eliot  Ch., 
Helpers,  5,  C.  R..  10.60;  Newton  Centre, 
First  Ch.,  C.  R.,  SU.34;  Newtonville, 
Central  Ch.,  S.  S.,  10;  Norwood,  C.  R., 
5;  Roslindale,  Woman's  Union,  For. 
Dept.,  8.96;  Koxbury,  Mrs.  Francis  J. 
Ward,  60,  Eliot  Ch.,  Anx.,  25,  Highland 
Ch.,  Aux.,  87  69;  Somerville,  Broadway 
Ch.,  Aux  ,  11.40,  Profipect  Hill  Ch.,  14.80; 
Walpole,  Anx.,  61.60;  Waltham.  Aux., 
40,  C.  R.,  20i>2;  Watertown,  Phillips 
Ch..  C.  R  ,  18.22.  1,716  07 

SxcampscoU.—Y'nfKt.  Cb.,Prim.  Dept.  S.  S.,     5  41 
If eZ/e^y.— Weltesley  College,  (lass  of  '97,    65  00 
WoreoHtor  Co.  Branch.— y\T%.  Thomas  E. 
Habb,   Jr.,  Treas..  12  Clearview  Ave., 
Worcester.      T^eominster,    Tro    Christo 
Soc.,  15;    Shrewsbury,  Miss  Bessie  R. 
Wood,  5;    Warren,  Anx..  3:    Whitins- 
viUe,  Little  Light  Bearers,  10.77:  Win- 
.  chendon.  King's   Dau.,  5;    Worcester, 
Piedmont  Ch.,  219,  267  77 


Total, 


LBOAOT. 


8,738  99 


Soutfi  Hadiey.—n&nnTih  S.  Higgins,  by 
Stanley  C.  Johnson,  Admr.,  100  00 


RHODB  ISLAND. 


100  00 


Friend, 

Rhode  Island  /irancA.— Miss  Grace  P. 
Cha))in,  Treas.,  150  Meeting  St.,  Provi- 
dence, iilock  Island,  Miss  L.  A.  Salis- 
bury, 10;  Bristol,  Prim.  Dept.  *i.  S.,  3; 
I'awtucket,  I»ark  Place  i'h.,  H.  .»*.,  Begin- 
ners' Dept., 3.60.  Prim.  Dept.,  19.25,  Mrs. 
Hrackett's  CI.,  6;  Peace  D.ile,  Aux.,  209; 
Providence.  Pilgrim  Ch.,  Laurie  (Juild, 
30,  Plymouth  Ch.,  Aux..  11.50.  Dau.  of 
Cov.,  10,  Morning  Stars,  20,  C.  R.,  7.67,      329  02 


429  02 


Total, 
OOKNKOTIODT. 

'  Eastern  Connecticut  firancA.— Miss  Anna 
C.  Learned,  Treas.,  255  Hempstead  St., 
.New  T..ondon.  Danielson,  Anx  ,  17.27; 
Oroton,  Prim.  8.  S.,  2;  Norwich,  First 
Ch.,  C.  R.,  6.30,  Park  Ch..  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Osgood,  50;  Thompson,  Aux.,  15;  Wood- 
stock, Aux..  15,  105  57 

Hartford  /francA.— Mrs.  Sidney  W.  Clark, 
Treas.,  40  Willard  St.,  Hartford.  Int. 
on  Clara  E.  Hillyer  Fund.  il2.50;  Int. 
on  Julia  W.  Jewell  Fund,  40;  Birlin, 
Aux.,  12  80,  C.  R.  12.12;  itristol.  Anx., 
9.80;  nnckintrhani,  Anx.,  21 ;  Enfield, 
Aux.,  84.50;  Hartford,  Asylum  Hill  Ch., 
Harmony  C.  R.,  14.  First  Ch..  F.  M. 
CInb,  125,  Fourth  Ch..  Anx..  26.77;  Man- 
chester. Second  Ch..99  25;  New  Britain, 
South  Ch..  S.  S.,  30;  Plantsville,  Aux., 
15;  West  Hartford,  Aux.,  88.  790  74 

New  Haven  Branch,— y\i%%  Edith  Wool- 
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My,  Treas.,3S0  Charch  St.,  New  flaTen. 
Frtend,  7fiS:  Friend,  800;  Friend,  180; 
Friend, 40;  Friend, 2;  Friend,!;  Hrldg;e- 
port,  Second  Gh.,  Mrs.  Bdward  Sterling, 
100,  MiM  Carol  B.  Sterling,  25,  MIm 
Etbel  R.  Sterling,  25;  Bmox,  Adx.,  4; 
Naogatnck,  Cong'l  Cb.,  Toung  People, 
6:  New  Maveii,  Center  Cb.,  Auz.,  120.8?., 
Yale  College  Cli.,  Aax.,  88  60;  Wlucbes- 
ter,Cb.,4M,  1,634  66 


Total, 


LSOAOT. 


2,430  VI 


i^irmini^ton.— Sarab  J.  Tliompeon,  by 
William  A.  Kimball,  Batr.,  add*l,  6  00 

MEW  TORK. 

Smo  York  State  Braneh,^Mrg,  F.  M. 
Turner,  Treas..  646  St.  Mark's  Ave., 
Itrooklyn.  Albany,  Auz.,  45,  G.  B.  See., 
26,  Prim.  I>ept.  S.  S.,  2,  G.  R.,  6;  Brook- 
lyn, Friends,  20,  Cb.  of  Bvanpel.  12.60; 
Buffalo,  First  Cb.,  Auz.,  40;  Cortland, 
First  Cb.,  S.  S.,  28.64;  Oaines,  Aax.,  10; 
Homer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blackman,  80; 
Syracase,  Danforth  Cb.,  S.  S.,  88.48,         256  62 

PHILADBLPHL4.  BKAKOEL 

PMiatMphia  Branch.— MiM  Rnima  Fla- 
vell,  Trea8.,8l2  Van  Houten  St.,  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.  2>.  C,  Wasblngton,  Mt. 
Pleasant  Cb.,  Aux.  (75  of  wb.  to  const. 
L.  M*8  Mrs.  Kate  F.Bennett,  Mrs.  Caro- 
line B.  Gaston,  Miss  Jennie  T.  Martin), 
100,  Itovs*  and  Girls*  Miss.  Club,  5,  C  R., 
18.3U;  Pla  ,  Daytona,  Aux.,  10;  Jackson- 
Tille,  Aux.,  26;  iid.,  Baltimore,  Asso- 
ciate (^h.,  C.  B.  Soc.,87  60;  If,  J.,  Jersey 
City,  First  Cb.,  Anx.  20;  Montclair, 
First  Cb.,  Marie  L.  Kloge,  5,  Watcbung 
Ave.  Cb.,  Jr.  Aux.,  5;  Newark,  Belle- 
ville Ave.  Cb.,  Aux.,  83,  M.  H.,  17;  Nut- 
ley,  Aux.,  5;  Upper  Montclair,  S.  S.,  10; 


Westfleld,  S.  8.,  15,  Prim.  8.  8.,  10.14; 
Pa.,  MeadviUe,  C.  K.  See.,  2,  817  91 

PBHN8TLTAIIIA. 


XJBOACT. 

Lanadown»,-'M\9B  Harriet  Seymoar,  by 
Katharine  8.  A.  Kennedy,  Sxtrx.,. 

FLORIDA. 


808  87 


St,  PtttT^bwuQt—Wa  BC  8..  2  66 

W,  H.  M,  U.^VLSm  Alice  B.  Guild,  Treas., 
Winter  Park.    Tavarea,  Anx.,  10  M 

OALIFOBVIA. 

ygsadewa.— Misa  BUen  H.  Lyman, 
San  XMe^o.—Mlas  Soaan  B.  Thatcher, 

Total, 

OASAOA. 

Jfontraoi.— Miit  Ellse  Kingman, 


540 
80  08 


I>onations, 
Buildings, 
Specials* 
iJegaolea, 


10  M 

•5.250  08 

2,3U00 

68  41 

1,080  87 


Total,  $8,690  81 

TOTAI.  IBOM  OOT.  18,  1911  TO  JULT  18,  1911 

DonaUons,  $84,291  85 


Buildings, 
Work  of  1912, 
Specials, 
Legacies, 


10,608  04 
4.886  66 
2,068  60 

14,883  66 


Total,  $116,628  60 

OOLDBV  AHKrVRBSABT  OIPT. 

Previously  acknowledged,  *  5.399  06 


Receipts  of  the  month 


Tt>tal, 


2,313  00 
1F,712  06 


WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  THL  PACIFIC  ^ 

Beceiptt/or  June,  1912. 
Miss  llENRiKTTA  F.  Brrwbr,  Treasurer,  770  Kingston  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Northern  Calijomia  Branch. — Mrs.  E.  V. 
Krick,  Trcas.,  14S3  Clav  St.,  San  Fran- 
Cisco.  Ceres,  18;  Cloverdale,  The 
Gleaners,  20;  Collections,  18.85; 
Field's  Lamliug,  6;  Mills  College.  M; 
Miscellaneous,  2  10;  Oakland,  First, 
60;  Pulo  Alto,  16.20;  Portland,  C.  E. 
Soc,  7.27;  Rebate  from  Field  Secro- 
tarv,  16.75;  Sun  Francisco,  PIvmoulli, 
12 ; 'Saratoga,  Crarlle  Roll,  4.R4;  Stock- 
tou,  to.20;  Sunnyvale,  7.50;  Woodland, 
3,  2««  71 

Southern  California  Branch. — Mrs.  S.  E. 
lIuKhes,  Trea.s.,  5<J  Worcester  Ave., 
rusud<*iia.  Clai-einont,  W.  Soc,  173JS2, 
S.  S.,15.S4;  Coiiipton,  W.  Soc,  5;  Los 
AnK<-l«'M,  First,  W.  Soc,  862,  Piro 
lleijfhls,  W  Soc,  6;  Monrovia,  W. 
Soc.,  5;  Piisrtdeua,  First,  W.  Soc,  25, 
S.  S.  CI..  6.  Lake  Ave.,  Phllathea  CI., 
'H\  WeMt  Sltle,  W.  Soc,  V*;  Prescott, 
Ariz.,  W.  Soc,  t'i;  Redlanils,  Jr.  Mis- 


sion Rand,  12.70;   Riverside,  W.  Soc, 

2.^;  Han  Diego,  First,  W.  Soc,  12.50,         706  » 

UTAH. 

Utah  Bra  Itch.— Mr  H.  G.  Brown.  Treas., 
2A0  S.  8th  St..  Salt  Lake  City.  Salt 
Lake  City,  nrst  Cong'l  Cb.,  6  00 

WAflniNQTON. 

Washington  /IranrA.— Mrs. Everett  Smith, 
Treas.,  1533  iHth  Ave.,  Seattle.  Abei^ 
(leen.  Memorial  gift  for  Alexander 
Trask  )>y  his  parents,  25;  Rltzville, 
Woman's  Soc,  6;  Taeoma,  £ast> 
W.  Soc.  6;  North  Yakima,  First 
Cong'l  Ch..  S.  S.,  6.80;  Taeoma,  First, 
W.  Soc.,  50;  Spokane,  Westminster, 
W.  Soc,  75;  Seattle,  Keystone,  W. 
Soc,  5.92,  IW  I? 

Total.  1,148  A 

H(*spei'tfiilly  suhmitte<l 

ROSA  B.  FERRIER,  Aut.  Treas. 


.-  •-'■'^ 


f^^wm 
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It  seems  fitting  that  the  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Mt,  Holyoke  College  should  have  special  prominence  in  this  number  of 
Mt.  Hdyofce'*  Lifk  and  Light.  The  celebration  is  to  be  one  of  such 
Aanivcnwy.  importance  that  it  is  hoped  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  may  be  present  as  one  of  the  speakers.  Eminent  men  and 
women  will  gather  from  all  parts  of  this  country  to  attend  these  exercises 
at  South  Hadley,  October  8th  and  9th.      Two  of  our  secretaries  have  been 


reiitly  been  elected  president 
liation,  will  tell  of  the  mis- 
Preston,  clri^s  of  1910,  will 
in  Social,  Philanthropic  and 
hundreds  of  devoted  women 
at  the  Seminary  in  the  old 
the  privileges  denied  their 
fact  that  among  our  mis- 
who  have 


ivited  to  speak, — Miss  Caldi 
of  the  Boston  Mt.  Holyoke  Alumnae  Ass< 
sionary  interests  of  the  College,  while  Mi! 
speak  of  the  "Mt.  Holyoke  College  Womar 
Religious  Work."  Among  our  readers  an 
who  have  been  students  at  the  College  o 
days,  or  whose  daughters  have  enjoyed 
mothers;  best  of  all  reasons,  however,  is  thi 
sionaries  on  the  field  have  been  and  still  are 
transplanted  the  ideals  of  their  a/ma  maler  into  many  of  the  dark  places 
of  theworld  because  they  have  found  those  ideals  suited  to  the  best  devel- 
opment of  the  awakening  girlhood  of  the  world,  under  the  touch  of  God's 
transforming  power.  On  page  414  will  be  found  a  reproduction  of  the 
tablet  unveiled  in  1909,  bearing  the  names  of  the  missionaries  who 
were  students  during  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  life  of  Mt.  Holyoke.  It 
will  be  seen  that  among  these  names  are  many  dear  and  notable  in  the 
annals  of  the  Woman's  Boards  of  the  Congregational  Church.  It  is  ob- 
viously impossible  even  to  mention  the  schools  in  the  different  mission 
fields  which  are  animated  by  the  Mt.  Holyoke  spirit.  A  few  institutions 
have  been  selected  and  they  must  stand  as  tvpes  of  the  many.  Miss  Alice 
Seymour  Browne  of  Peking,  who  is  supported  by  the  students  and  alumnae 
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of  the  College,  has  arrived  from  China  in  time  to  be  present  at  this  great 
gathering.  VV^earers  of  the  blue  will  be  much  in  evidence,  and  many  who 
are  not  present  and  who  have  no  place  in  these  festivities,  will  breathe  a 
prayer  for  the  long  life  of  Mt..  Holyoke  College  and  her  honored  presi- 
dent,— Mary  E.  Wool  ley. 

It  is  a  happy  happening  that  this  number  sets  forth  also  the  matter  of 
our  educational   work.     Miss  Hartwell's  leaflet,  ^'Educational  Reform  in 

Our  Educational  China,  '*  following  the  subject  of  Chapter  III  of  the  text- 
Work,  book,  is  just  about  being  published  by  the  \V.  B.  M.  I., 
and  we  are  permitted  to  print  parts  of  it  in  advance  (page  422).  Miss 
Lamson  contributes  the  first  of  her  articles  on  Japan,  **The  Educational 
Trend  in  Japan, "  page  427,  and  Miss  Grace  P.  Knapp  tells  of  ''Mother  and 
Daughter'*  in  connection  with  the  Mt.  Holyoke  article. 

Three  times  before  has  the  American  Board  held  its  annual  meeting  in 
Portland,  Maine, — in  1838  when  it  had  but  one  hundred  and  eleven  corpo- 

The  American  Board  rate  members,  none  living  as  far  west  as  Chicago; 
in  Portland.  in  1851,  when  it  met  with  High  Street  Church  and 

held  what  is  recorded  as  one  of  the  largest  meetings  which  had  then  been 
held,  and  in  1882  with  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins  as  presiding  oflicer.  Now, 
October  8-11,  1912,  it  will  hold  its  one  hundred  and  third  annual  meet- 
ing with  the  VV^illiston  church  in  that  city, — the  church  known  all  over 
the  world  as  ^* Father  Endeavor's  church/*  where  Rev.  Jesse  Hill  is 
now  pastor.  Rev.  Watson  L.  Phillips,  of  New  Haven,  will  preach  the 
sermon,  there  will  be  a  Christian  Endeavor  Rally  in  Williston  Church, 
addressed  by  Dr.  Clark,  a  recognition  service  in  memory  of  the  martyrs  of 
Paoting-fu,  Miss  Morrill  and  Miss  Gould,  addresses  by  Dr  Dunning,  just 
returned  from  his  world  tour,  Rev.  J.  E.  Ritson  of  Liondon,  and  Sir 
Andrew  Fraser.  There  will  be  great  mass  meetings  in  the  evening,  held 
in  the  new  City  Hall,  with  its  wonderful  organ,  the  fourth  largest  in  the 
world,  and  a  woman's  meeting,  Thursday  afternoon,  October  10th,  in 
vState  St.  Church,  where  it  is  expected  addresses  of  unusual  interest  will 
be  given.  It  looks  now  as  if  a  very  large  number  of  missionaries,  veterans 
and  newly  appointed  would  gather  at  this  meeting.  With  such  subjects 
as '^  The  New  China,'*  ^^The  Mohammedan  World,*'  "The  Redemption  of 
Africa,"  and  like  topics  presented  by  experts  from  these  lands,  and  with 
the  well-known  hospitality  of  the  Forest  City,  one  may  reasonably  look 
forward  to  "sitting  in  heavenly  places**  in  these  early  autumn  days,  if 
permitted  to  "go  to  Portland  with  the  Board.*' 
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Do  not  overlook  the  notice  of  the  annual  meeting  on  page  454,  and  note 
especially  the  change  of  plan  in  the  Tuesday  preliminary  meeting  for  dele- 

"^^  B.  M.  Annual  gates.  Historic  Andover  with  its  varied  associations 
Meeting.  offers  many  attractions,  while  the  review  of  the  year's 

work,  the  presence  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  and  Treasurer  who  have 
recently  returned  from  a  trip  around  the  world  visiting  mission  stations  in 
Ceylon,  India,  China  and  Japan,  a  special  session  for  young  people,  also 
addresses  by  missionaries  and  others,  insure  a  program  of  unusual  interest. 

Not  so  many  missionary  friends  have  come  our  .way  in  August  this  year 
as   is  the  case  sometimes.      Those  who  have  sought  the  seventh  floor  of 

Missionary    the  Congregational   House  have  found  a  warm  welcome  to  a 

Personals*  cool  spot!  Among  them  "have  been  Miss  Emily  Moore  of 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  who  came  to  Boston,  **not  knowing  a  soul  in  the  city,'* 
but  w^ho  sailed  August  21st  in  company  with  Miss  Norton  who  was  re- 
turning to  Aintab,  feeling  assured  that  she  had  left  several  friends  there; 
she  goes  to  the  Collegiate  Institute  in  Smyrna  for  temporary  service;  Miss 
Hattie  L.  Hale  of  Cleveland,  who  has  spent  four  years  in  Turkey,  as- 
sisting in  Gedik  Pasha,  Brousa,  and  Adabazar;  and  Miss  Nellie  J.  Arnott 
of  Kamundongo,  West  Africa,  who  is  supported  by  the  VV.  B.  M.  I., 
but  who  will  spend  her  furlough  with  her  parents  who  now  reside  in 
California,  have  also  visited  the  Rooms. 

Mrs.  James  P.  MacNaughton  arrived  in  August  and  has  been  at  Moun- 
tain Rest,  Goshen,  Mass.,  spending  a  few  weeks  with  her  daughters 
there  before  resuming  her  work  in  Brousa.  Miss  Alice  S.  Browne  of 
Peking,  reached  Boston,  August  28th,  and  is  spending  September 
with  relatives  in  Holden,  Mass.,  where  are  also  her  father  and  mother, 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  K.  Browne  of  Harpoot.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Ellis 
and  Miss  Mabel  Ellis  of  the  North  China  Mission  have  reached  the 
Pacific  Coast  for  furlough;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Young  of  the  same 
mission  arrived  in  New  York,  August  7th;  while  from  Turkey  we  note 
the  arrival  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  T.  A.  Elmer  of  Marsovan,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Chambers  and  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Lawson  P.  Chambers  of  Bardezag. 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  S.  Ralph  Harlowe  sailed  for  Smyrna,  August  13th,  after 
a  very  delightful  farewell  from  the  South  Church  in  Brockton,  Mass., 
which  has  assumed  their  support;  Miss  Olive  Greene  of  Belmont,  Mass., 
sailed  for  Smyrna,  September  7th,  going  for  one  year  to  the  Collegiate 
Institute;  Miss  Louise  E.  Miske,  sent  out  by  the  W.  B.  M.  I.  as  a  teacher 
for  the  Woman's  Union  College  in  Peking,  sailed  from  San  Francisco, 
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August  23d;  Rev.  and  Mrs.  William  Sanders  of  the  West  Africa  Mission 
sailed  August  31st,  and  Miss  Margarita  Wright  went  by  the  same  boat  to 
Barcelona,  Spain;  Miss  Vina  M.  Sherman  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  sailed  in 
July,  for  Erzroom,  Turkey,  sent  by  the  W.  B.  M.  I.  to  become  Miss 
Atkin's  associate  in  the  girls'  school  there. 

At  the  noonday  service  at  the  Board  rooms,  August  30th,  Dr.  Patton 
g?lve  the  commission  of  the  American  Board  to  Miss  Anna  Eleanor 
Fronzen  of  Chariton,  Iowa,  who  sailed  August  31st  for  the'Marathi  Mis- 
sion, where  she  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Little  Boys*  Home  in  Bombay, 
so  generously  supported  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Abbott. 

Hearing  it  hinted  at  Northfield  that  some  of  our  good  workers,  while 
appreciating  the   fine   leaflets  offered  at  our  table  of  literature  there,  yet 

Helps  for  the  ^^^t  the  need  of  something  less  expensive  which  might 
Study  of  China,  be  used  in  quantities  at  a  given  meeting,  as  a  reminder 
of  the  program,  we  are  now  offering  a  set  of  six  ^*penny  leaflets,"  each 
containing  some  anecdote  or  statement  about  our  work  in  China,  reprinted 
in  some  cases  from  Like  and  Light  or  the  Missionary  Herald,  These 
are  printed  in  the  colors  of  the  new  Chinese  flag  and  sold  for  f\\G  cents 
for  the  set,  or  a  penny  each. 

Two  sets  of  programs  for  use  by  different  classes  of  students  of  the 
text-book  are  also  ready.  Mrs.  Mary  Stanley  Gammon  has  prepared 
outlines  to  be  used  by  societies  having  access  to  good  libraries  and  having 
members  who  are  able  to  put  time  and  thought  into  working  up  a  meet- 
ing. Mrs.  Theodora  Crosby  Bliss,  secretary  of  the  Southeastern  District 
for  the  Philadelphia  Branch,  offers  a  simpler  set  of  programs,  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  societies  who  have  little  material  outside  the  text-book 
and  the  missionary  magazines.  However,  Mrs.  Bliss*  programs  are  ac- 
companied by  a  rare  list  of  reference  books,  and  Mrs.  Gammon's  contain 
suggestions  for  devotional  exercises,  so  it  has  seemed  best  to  print  the 
two  in  one  booklet,  leaving  program  committees  to  combine  and  substitute, 
adapt  and  assimilate  as  pleases  them,  remembering  always  that  these  arc 
simply  outlines,  and  not  predigested  meetings.  The  book  is  bound  in 
blue  and  is  of  attractive  appearance, — price  eight  cents. 

Notice  of  the  various  helps  for  the  Junior  societies  will  be  found  on 
the  last  page  of  cover  and  also  from  month  to  month  under  ''Our  Junior 
Work. ' ' 

A  few  sets  ot  Japanese  kindergarten  postals  may  be  had  on  application 
to  Miss  Hartshorn, — they  show  the  Imadegawa  Kindergarten  in  Kyoto, 
price  ten  cents  for  set  of  three  cards. 
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A  cable  received  by  the  American  Board  from  the  Rev,  Lucius  C.  Porter 
of  Tung-chow,  China,  reported  serious  riots  and  an  extensive  conflagration 

Riots  In  in  that  city,  August  25th, — the  work  of  discontented  soldiers 
Tung-chow*  stationed  there.  Apparently  the  mission  prof)erty  was  unharmed. 
Mr.  Porter  was  the  only  American  missionary  thereat  the  time.  As  Tung- 
chow  is  a  military  center,  such  outbreaks  on  the  part  of  malcontents  are 
not  surprising,  but  the  news  makes  us  realize  afresh  through  what  exciting 
scenes  our  missionaries  in  China  are  passing. 


THE.  FINANCIAL  STATEMLNT  OF  THL  WOMAN'S  BOARD 

Receipts  from  July  18  to  August  18,  1912 


For 
Re|>:ul:ir  Work. 

For 
Buildings. 

For                         For 
Work  of  1»12.  ;  Special  Objects. 

From 
Lfgucics. 

Total. 

1911 
1912 

?2,084.25 
8,;i49.28. 

81,014.27 
554  .00 

1 

8150.70 
156.04 

.$4,514.90 
2,211.07 

$8,064.18 
6,270.39 

Gain 
Loss 

3G5.08 

400.27 

5.;]4 

2,303.80 

2,393.79 

For  Ten 

Months  to  August  18,  1012 

1911 
1912 

82,:^^1.24 
87,041.13 

28,441.14 
11,057.04 

'      17,:)84.10 

4,880.55 

1,877.18 
2,214.04 

21,701.55 
17,004.03 

l:U,401.11 
122,893.90 

Gain 
Loss 

5,250.80 

4.S80.55 

387.40 

i 

4,000.02 

11.507.12 

THL  MISSIONARY  INFLULNCL  OF  MOUNT  HOLYOKL 

IJV    I^ELEX    B.    CALDER 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  Mount  Ilolyoke  and  missions  without  some 
reference  to  the  devotion  of  Mary  Lyon  to  the  missionary  enterprise  from 
her  earliest  days.  The  test  of  true  loyalty  to  our  great  missionary  com- 
mand and  Leader  is  our  sacrificial  offering  of  money,  prayer  and  service. 
This  test  Mary  Lyon  met  at  every  point.  When  quite  young  she  led  a 
mission  band  of  sixty  children  in  Buckland,  ''climbing  stone  walls  and 
letting  down  pasture  bars  in  furtherance  of  her  invitations.*'  When 
principal  of  the  Seminary  she  accepted  the  presidency  of  a  missionary 
society.  She  gave  regularly  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  her  tiny  salary  and 
her  teachings  and  example  inspired  her  students  and  teachers  to  give  not 
only  money  but  life. 

In  1843  at  a  morning  chapel   service  she  read  a  letter  appealing  for  a 
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teacher  for  Persia,  asking  that  anyone  willing  to  go  should  write  her  a 
note  to  that  effect.  Within  an  hour  forty  had  responded  to  this  call,  one 
of  the  briefest  notes  reading,  "If  counted  worthy,  I  would  be  willing  to 
go.  Fidelia  Fiske. "  Thus  only  six  years  after  the  opening  of  the  Sem- 
inary Miss  Lyon  was  called  upon  to  give  up  one  of  her  most  successful 
teachers,  but  she  responded  gladly  to  this  as  to  other  calls  to  sacrifice. 

Fidelia  Fiske's  school  at  Urumia,  Persia,  is  only  one  of  a  large  number 
which  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  Mount  Holyoke  and  its  founder. 
Hugenot  College  in  South  Africa  was  started  hy  two  alumnae  sent  in 
response  to  an  appeal  from  Dr.  Andrew  Murray  for  a  Mary  Lyon  and  a 
Fidelia  Fiske.  In  Spain  schools  at  Barcelona  and  Madrid  perpetuate  the 
life  and  work  of  Alice  Gordon  Gulick,  one  of 
Mount  Holyoke's  daughters.  In  far  south  Chile, 
on  a  lonely  island  in  the  mid-Pacific,  on  many 
hillsides  of  Turkey,  in  towns  and  villages  of 
India,  Burma,  China,  Japan,  Arabia  and  Af- 
rica, Mount  Holyoke's  daughters  glorify  their 
beloved  alma  mater  by  lives  of  devoted  service 
for  others.  Not  only  as  teachers  but  as  doctors, 
nurses,  evangelists  and  homemakers  have  they 
lived  and  wrought.  Over  two  hundred  have 
worked  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  as  foreign 
missionaries.  They  have  faced  famine  and 
flood,  war,  riot,  and  massacre,  swelling  "the 
glorious  company  of  the  apostles"  and  adding 
new  names  to  the  "noble  army  of  martyrs"  presM.-iiiMi  ic.k.ik.coikKe 
who  praise  their  God. 

In  these  later  days  of  luxurious  living  and  manifold  appeals  for  philan- 
thropy some  have  feared  that  Mount  Holyoke's  missionary  influence 
would  wane.  The  present  record  of  the  missionary  activities  of  the 
college  effectively  quells  such  fears.  Several  hundred  students  are 
enrolled  each  year  in  mission  study  classes,  a  large  hand  of  earnest  Student 
Volunteers  are  looking  forward  to  future  service  abroad,  and  in  addition 
to  generous  contributions  to  work  in  the  homeland,  students,  faculty  and 
alumnae  support  Miss  Olive  Hoyl  in  Kobe  College,  Japan,  and  Miss 
Alice  Browne  at  the  North  China  Union  College  in  Peking.  President 
Woolley,  beloved  and  honored  of  all  her  students,  is  inspiring  the  present- 
dsy  daughters  of  Mount  Holyoke  to  live  lives  of  truest  culture  in  places 
of  greatest  need.     The  closing  words  of  a  letter  from  her  give  assurance 
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that  Mount  Holyoke's  daughters  will  continue  to  contribute  their  share  of 
world-wide  service  in  God's  kingdom,  as  she  expresses  the  *'hope  that 
Mount  Holyoke  may  always  be  able  to  respond  to  the  calls  which  come 
from  the  mission  fields.'* 

THL  WOMAN'S  UNION  COLLLGL  OF  PLKING 

BY    AI.ICE    SEYMOUR    BROWXE 

It  is  not  a  very  old  college, — nor  a  very  large  one, — but  its  being  a 
college  at  all,  in  conservative,  woman-scorning  old  North  China,  is  a  sign 
to  be  spoken  against.  Mrs.  Bridgman,  who,  over  forty  years  ago,  bribed 
and  argued  a  few  surprised  girls  into  attending  a  most  simple  and  informal 
school,  where  they  sewed  and  cooked,  studied  the  Bible  and  a  few  Chinese 
books,  doubtless  never  remotely  dreamed  of  its  revolution,  through  many 
stages,  into  its  present  state  of  college-hood.  Yet  all  the  devoted  women 
from  Miss  Porter  to  Miss  Miner,  the  present  president,  have  planned  and 
taught  and  loved  so  wisely  well,  trying  at  each  period  to  give  the  training 
of  life  and  mind  best  adapted  to  fit  the  girl  students  to  serve  their  day  and 
generation,  that  when  the  new,  changing  China  needed  unusually  trained 
leaders, — behold!  the  college. 

Only  a  few  college  classes  have  been  graduated,  and  as  yet  the  majority 
of  the  hundred  and  twenty  or  so  pupils  are  in  the  academy,  for  college 
students  are  not  to  be  had  ready-made  for  the  asking  in  China,  but  are 
furnished  year  by  year  from  the  preparatory  schools  conducted  by  the 
different  missions  scattered  all  through  North  China, — and  the  years  have 
been  few.  In  addition  to  the  regular  four  years*  art  course,  the  college 
provides  two  years'  courses  in  normal,  scientific,  and  kindergarten  studies, 
with  diplomas — all  of  which  is  a  part  of  a  imion  educational  system 
which  binds  into  a  unified  whole  the  educational  work  of  several  sister 
missions.  So  whether  under  the  charge  of  the  Methodist,  Presbyterian, 
London  or  Congregational  missions,  the  girls  or  boys  have  the  same 
studies  in  similar  grades  from  the  primary  to  the  high  school,  and 
then  are  ready  to  be  matriculated  into  the  union  colleges.  This  woman's 
college,  which  used  to  be  only  Congregational,  has  girl  students  from 
many  provinces  and  many  missions,  from  peasant  and  official  homes. 
Chubby  Korean  girls,  side  by  side  with  girls  from  Foochow  or  Canton, 
must  struggle  first  to  master  the  Mandarin,  in  which  all  but  the  English 
classes  are  taught,  before  their  studies  can  go  on.  In  fact,  the  many 
extraordinary  dialects  and  preferences  as  to  food  or  costume  among  these 
girls   from  Shansi    and  Shantung,    Hupei    or  Heuan  sometimes  present 
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rather  ludicrous  problems  to  the  teachers.  But  picture  a  college  where 
the  students  must  be  urged  to  play  harder  ratber  than  to  study  harder; 
where  Chinese  voices  ring  clear,  sweet  and  true  in  part  song  and  carol, 
and  a  glee  club  has  won  name  and  fame;  where  girls  step  from  the  grad- 
uating platform  into  positions  of  high  usefulness;  where  the  students  can 
demonstrate  theorems  and  play  basket  ball,  generate  a  gas  or  lead  a  meet- 
ing, explain  the  theory  of  apperception  and  go  out  on  Sundays  to  temple 
fairs,  to  patiently  help  gaily-painted,  chattering  women  or  wild-eyed  chil- 
dren to  apperceive  the  love  of  God, — and  you  will  have  pictured  our 
union  college  in  Peking! 

KOBL  COLLLGL.  JAPAN 

BY    CHARLOTTE    B.    DE    FOREST 

On  the  sloping  hillsides  edging  Osaka  Bay  on  the  north,  high  up  in 
the  city  of  Kobe,  whose  name  means  the  *^gate  of  the  gods,'*  stands  a 
school  whose  purpose  has  been  to  be  to  the*  girls  of  Japan  a  gate  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God.  Founded  in  the  same  year  as  vSmith  and 
Wellesley,  Kobe  College  started  in  1875  with  one  building,  two  teachers, 
and  a  scant  dozen  of  pupils  of  varying  ages,  but  of  low  grades  of  learning. 
It  advanced  with  its  pupils  to  include  a  high  school  grade,  and  then  kept 
on  advancing  until  in  1891,  .to  meet  the  incipient  demand  for  a  still 
higher  education  for  women,  the  college  department  was  opened.  The 
next  date  marking  an  educational  epoch  is  1909,  when  the  institution 
received  government  recognition,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  give  its  grad- 
uates advantages  for  educational  promotion  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by 
graduates  of  government  schools. 

The  first  principal  was  Miss  Eliza  Talcott,  whose  revered  memory  is 
preserved  in  the  annual  celebration  of  her  birthday  as  Founder's  Dav. 
When  Miss  Talcott  removed  into  evangelistic  work,  Miss  Emily  Brown 
succeeded  her,  ably  assisted  by  Miss  Susan  A.  Searle,  who  readily  filled 
the  place  that  ill  health  soon  compelled  Miss  Brow^n  to  give  up.  Upon 
Miss  Searle  indeed  have  fallen  the  burden  and  the  heat  of  the  day,  as  she 
has  faithfully  stood  by  her  post  and  guided  the  development  of  the  insti- 
tution while  others  came  and  went  after  shorter  or  longer  periods  of 
service.  To  no  one  institution  has  Kobe  College  owed  so  much  as  to 
Mount  Holyoke,  from  which  she  has  had  fourteen  teachers  and  to  which 
she  has  sent  four  Japanese  students. 

During  its  thirty-seven  years,  what  of  its  expansion?  The  one  building 
has  g^own  into  nine,  each  with  its  function,  whether  gymnasium,  dormi- 
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tory^  or  departmental  hall.  That  first  handful  of  pupils  has  grown  until 
the  total  enrollment  of  the  last  school  year  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  pupils 
was  reported  as  the  largest  known  in  the  history  of  the  school.  As  to  its 
courses  of  study,  sloughing  off  the  lower  ones  as  it  advanced,  it  now  has 
not  only  the  two  main  courses  of  academy  (or  high  school)  and  college, 
but  two  courses,  the  normal  and  the  regular,  in  the  music  department,  and 
a  shorter  supplementary  English  course  for  government  school  graduates. 
Those  first  two  teachers  are  now  represented  by  a  faculty  of  twenty-six 
Americans  and  Japanese,  and  the  nearly  four  hundred  graduates  not  only 
are  scattered  all  over  the  Japanese  empire,  but  are  heard  from  also  in 
China,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  Its  branches  are  as  those  of  a 
spreading  mustard  tree,  and  its  highest  ambition  is  to  be  worthy  of  the 
dignity  of  the  mustard  tree  in  being  suggestive  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

ALICE  GORDON  GULICK   IN  SPAIN 

IJY    ELIZABKTIf    GORDON 

In  memory  of  an  honored  alumna  of  Mount  Holyoke  College  there  was 
laid  in  Madrid  on  March  29,  1905,  the  cornerstone  of  the  Alice  Gordon 
Gulick  Memorial  Hall — the  academic  building  of  the  pioneer  woman's 
college  in  vSpain — an  institution  which  purposes  accomplishing  for  the 
women  of  vSpain  what  Mount  Holyoke  and  her  sister  colleges  have  accom- 
plished for  the  women  of  America,  while  in  Barcelona  is  the  missionary 
school  which  she  founded  and  fostered  through  twenty  years  of  unfailing 
devotion. 

Alice  Gordon  was  graduated  from  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  at  the  age 
of  twenty  years  and  the  following  year  became  one  of  the  faculty  of  her 
alma  mater.  Her  classmates  vividly  recall  Miss  Gordon's  rare  musical 
ability,  her  lively  disposition,  her  versatility  and  acumen.  This  gifted 
alumna  of  Mount  Holyoke  was  predestined  to  accomplish  a  great  work 
for  the  women  of  Spain.  After  her  marriage  to  Rev.  William  Hooker 
Gulick,  Mrs.  Gulick  became  deeply  interested  in  the  Spanish  girls  of 
Santander — the  city  in  which  as  missionaries  of  the  American  Board, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gulick  were  located.  During  the  first  decade  of  her  life 
in  Spain,  Mrs.  Gulick,  who  was  the  mother  of  little  children,  assisted  Mr. 
Gulick  in  the  great  and  beautiful  task  of  making  a  true  and  Christ-like 
religion  known  to  all  whom  they  could  reach.  A  young  girl  besought 
lessons  in  reading  and  writing,  for  which  she  offered  to  pay  by  sewing. 
Soon  a  class  was  formed  and  in  1882  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gulick  were 
transferred  to  San  Sebastian  the  class  grew  into  a  school. 
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Mrs.  Gulick  determined  to  avail  herself  of  an  existing  but  unused  privi- 
lege and  present  her  scholars  for  examination  in  the  government  institute 
at  San  Sebastian.  In  1890  fourteen  girls  took  the  examination  and  two 
received  the  highest  rank  given  by  the  institute  (sobrisaliente^ — leaping 
over  all, — corresponding  to  our  summa  cum  laude).  In  1891  thirty-three 
came  up  to  this  high  standard.  June  30,  !I894,  four  girls  received  the 
certificate  of  a  completed  course  in  the  state  institute  of  Guipuzcoa  at  San 
Sebastian,  entitling  them  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  This  was 
the*  first  time  in  the  history  of  Spain  that  girls  taught  by  women  had 
attained  such  recognition.  A  Spanish  newspaper  said,  ** These  girls  are 
educated  not  only  in  literature  and  science  but  also  in  the  knowledge  and 
fear  of  God."  In  1895,  four  pupils  were  matriculated  in  the  University 
of  Madrid,  and  in  1897  they  received  the  second  degiee  Licentiate  in 
Philosophy  and  Letters — corresponding  to  our  M.A. — with  the  highest 
rank  possible  in  the  University. 

In  1892  a  corporation  was  organized  and  chartered  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  with  authority  to  establish  and  maintain  an 
institution  for  the  education  of  girls  in  Spain. 

The  year  1903  is  one  of  tragic  memory  to  the  friends  of  the  work  in 
Spain.  On  September  29,  1903,  Mrs.  Gulick's  funeral  was  held  in  the 
new  building  in  Spain,  where  she  had  hoped  to  greet  her  pupils  at  the 
opening  of  the  school  year.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Corporation  and 
the  League,  the  Memorial  Building  has  been  erected  in  Madrid,  while 
the  Woman's  Board  still  supports  the  Colegio  Internacional  in  Barcelona, 
where  Miss  Webb,  the  Directora,  Miss  Mary  Lyon  Page,  of  lamented 
memory,  Miss  May  Morrison  and  the  other  teachers .  have  carried  out 
Mrs.  Gulick's  ideals  with  faithful  devotion.  Miss  Susan  D.  Huntington 
is  the  Directora  of  the  Madrid  Institute. 

It  was  Mrs.  Gulick's  high  aim  to  give  Spain  a  college  like  Mount 
Holyoke.  She  imparted  to  the  girls  her  own  deep  spirituality.  The 
Spaniards,  through  these  girls,  are  shown  the  value  of  true  Christian 
culture  in  individual  and  in  family  life.  A  Spanish  editor  voiced  the 
convictions  of  many  thinking  men  when  he  said,  *'The  regeneration  of 
Spain  must  begin  with  the  education  of  her  women." 

President  Woolley  of  Mount  Holyoke  appreciatively  said:  '*If  Mount 
Holyoke  had  never  sent  out  another  alumna  except  Mrs.  Gulick,  it  would 
have  justified  its  existence.  It  is  true  that  a  great  work  is  never  done  by 
one  who  does  not  lose  himself  or  herself  on  the  way;  and  it  is  also  true 
that  there  is  an  immortality  in  death,  and  that  the  great  workers  of  the 
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world  after  they  have  entered  into  rest  are  so  associated  with  the  worit 
itself  that  we  cannot  think  of  one  without  the  other.  This  is  peculiarly 
true,  it  seems  to  me,  with  reference  to  the  founder  of  the  International 
Institute  for  Girls  in  Spain.'* 

•    MOTHER  AND  DAUGHTLR 

BY   GRACE   H.    KNAPP 

I  knew  the  daughter  long  before  I  became  acquainted  with  the  mother. 
A  true  daughter  of  the  dear  old  alma  mater  is  the  Mt.  Holyoke  Sem- 
inary of  Bitlis,  Turkey.  Its  spirit  and  purpose  are  the  same,  its  laws  are 
close  adaptations  of  the  laws  of  the  older  institution,  and  its  history,  also, 
binds  them  together.  The  foundation  of  the  Bitlis  Mt.  Holyoke  was 
laid  nearly  fifty  years  ago  by  my  mother,  who  had  not  been  a  Mt.  Holyoke 
student,  indeed,  but  had  longed  to  be  and  would  have  been  one  but  for 
the  intervention  of  an  accident.  Then  the  Misses  Ely  of  the  historic 
class  of  '61  of  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary  devoted  their  lives  to  the  school. 
They  have  lavished  the  rich  treasures  of  heart  and  brain  on  this  child  of 
their  love  and  prayers.  They  have  sacrificed  for  it,  agonized  over  it,  re- 
joiced over  it  with  exceeding  joy,  thus  proving  themselves  to  be  of  the 
spiritual  kin  of  the  founder  of  the  original  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary.  They 
have  poured  out  like  the  ointment  of  the  box  of  alabaster,  verj'  precious. 
their  strength,  their  vitality,  their  very  life  blood.  And  they  are  doing 
so  still.  They  take  girls  from  homes  of  incredible  ignorance,  from  an 
environment  most  stultifying  to  mind  and  moral  sense.  They  surround 
them  with  the  atmosphere  of  love  and  aspiration.  They  mould  their 
characters  with  wise  and  tireless  effort,  most  of  all  by  constant  and  inti- 
mate association  with  themselves.  Thev  breathe  into  them  the  breath  of 
life.  Then  they  send  them  out  to  establish  homes  that  are  lights  in  dark 
places  and  schools  that  are  as  well-sown  fields  bearing  a  har\'est  of  a 
hundredfold.  They  always  keep  in  touch  with  their  graduates,  helping 
them  in  times  of  stress  and  struggle,  comforting,  advising,  encouraging 
them.  And  they  are  now  educating  the  children  of  some  of  these  gradu- 
ates— the  second  generation. 

When  I,  in  my  turn,  became  one  of  the  second  generation  at  our  alma 
matcr^  and,  soon  after,  one  of  the  second  generation  of  workers  in  the 
school  of  my  first  love  and  the  home  of  my  childhood,  I  marveled  at  the 
adaptability  of  Mt.  Holyoke  ideals  and  standards  to  conditions  in  an 
Oriental  country.  This  may  be  partly  because  the  Armenians  are  the 
** Yankees*'  of  the  Orient,  and   this   community   more   nearly   akin  to  a 
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New  England  community  than  an  observer  of  merely  surface  traits  could 
believe  possible.  The  chief  reason  for  this  is  that  these  ideals  and 
standards  were  the  expression  of  a  personality  that  dominated  its  environ- 
ment, and  the  Misses  Ely  again  prove  their  kinship  with  Mary  Lyon  by 
their  possession  also  of  such  a  personality. 

The  external  setting  of  the  two  schools  could  hardly  be  more  unlike. 
In  place  of  the  softly  rounded,  richly  wooded,  hills,  the  serene,  broad 
river,  the  pretty  rural  homes  and  gardens  of  South  Hadley,  the  fine  build- 
ings and  great  velvety  lawns  of  the  college  itself,  behold  here  bleak,  bare, 
rocky  mountains,  piled  range  on  range,  surrounding  and  overtopping  the 
deep  natural  amphitheatre  up  whose  steep  sides  climb,  stairlike,  flat- 
roofed,  brown  houses  with  here  and  there  a  minaret  or  mosque,  the  vast 
and  picturesque  ruin  of  an  ancient  castle  in  the  midst,  a  noisy  mountain 
torrent  foaming  under  arched  stone  bridges  past  barracks  and  bazaars. 
Here  our  girls  are  housed  in  space  so  cramped  that  they  have  only  a  few 
square  yards  of  playground.  They  are  like  bees  in  a  hive  and  as  busy, 
since  'domestic  work"  means  a  good  deal  in  ///is  Mt.  Holyoke  whose 
pupils  must  do  every  bit  of  the  housework  from  the  cooking  of  meals  and 
the  laundry  to  the  fall  preparation  of  stores  of  provisions  for  winter, 
and  besides  this,  they  do  their  own  sewing  and  dressmaking  and  are  taught 
all  sorts  of  plain  and  fancy  needlework.  A  necessary  preparation  for 
their  future  home  life  too,  this  training  is. 

I  like  best  to  see  them  in  their  summer  home,  a  mountain  camp,  where 
for  three  months  they  roam  the  hills  in  freedom;  where,  before  a  rough 
and  ready  bungalow  was  built  for  their  use,  school  kept  under  a  great 
English  walnut  tree,  a  little  brook  setting  dry  recitations  to  music;  where, 
under  boulders  and  bushes,  at  earliest  dawn  or  in  the  dusk  of  twilight, 
they  keep  ^'silent  half  hour";  and  where,  sometimes,  they  make  the 
rocks  re-echo  with  their  laughter  as  they  play  old-fashioned  romping 
games  on  stubble  fields  by  the  light  of  a  harvest  moon. 

As  the  a/ma  mater  passed  through  a  baptism  of  fire,  so  did  the  Mt. 
Holyoke  of  Bitlis — the  massacres  of  '95.  It  was  then  left  a  legacy  of 
orphans  whom  it  trained  and  nurtured,  most  of  whom  it  has  sent  out 
into  the  world  again,  equipped  to  win  success  and  happiness.  The 
daughter  is  soon  to  celebrate  her  own  golden  anniversary.  But  on  this, 
the  diamond  anniversary  of  her  mother,  she  lays  humbly,  filially,  lovingly, 
at  that  dear  mother's  feet,  her  own  crown  of  jewels, — gems  once  dull, 
shapeless,  trodden  in  the  mire,  which  now  shine  with  a  pure  and  serene 
radiance,  and  wi/l  ''shine  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever." 


\ 
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EDUCATIONAL  RLFORM  IN  CHINA 

OUR  EDUCATIONAL  5YSTLM 

BV    EMILV    S.    HARTWELL 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  the  Interior  we  are  permitted  to  pub- 
lish this  article,  from  the  manuscript  of  the  leaflet  just  prepared  by  Miss  Hartwell 
and  now  in  press  in  Chicago.  Its  appearance  in  this  Mt.  Holyoke  Anniversary 
number  is  opportune,  as  Miss  Hartwell  was  a  student  at  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary  and 
also  attended  Wheaton  Seminary  with  Miss  WooUey.  Miss  Hartwell  went  to  China 
in  1883  under  the  W.  B.  M.  and  was  transferred  to  the  W.  B.  M.  I.  in  18»6.  Her 
long  connection  with  the  Foochow  Mission  enables  her  to  speak  understandingly 
of  present  educational  reforms.  She  is  now  in  this  country  on  furlough  and  at 
present  with  her  brother  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Each  of  the  four  missions  of  the  American  Board  in  China  has  a  center 
in  some  large  city  and  around  this  center  are  large  outlying  districts. 
Peking  is  the  center  of  the  North  China  Mission;  Taiku  of  the  Shansi 
Mission;  Foochow  of  the  Foochow  Mission;  and  Canton  of  the  South 
China  Mission.  The  general  plan  is  to  have  large  central  educational 
plants  in  these  cities,  while  preparatory  institutions  are  found  in  the  out- 
lying districts  which  feed  into  these  central  high  grade  schools  or  colleges, 
while  in  turn  the  day  schools  of  the  various  churches  scattered  through 
many  towns  and  villages  miles  away  from  these  centers  feed  the  boarding 
preparatory  schools  of  each  district. 

The  general  plan  of  our  work  is  not  like  a  circle  but  like  an  ellipse, 
for  we  have,  as  it  were,  two  centers, — a  center  for  the  work  for  girls,  and 
a  center  for  the  work  for  women.  The  dividing  line  between  these  two 
classes  of  work  is  marriage^  for  a  girl,  although  she  may  be  only  sixteen 
and  really  a  little  girl,  if  she  marries,  must  be  transferred  into  the 
woman's  school  from  the  girls'  boarding  school  she  is  attending.  Some- 
times the  day  schools  are  called  women's  classes  and  sometimes  girls*  day 
schools,  just  as  there  happen  to  be  more  women  or  more  girls  in  atten- 
dance. W^e  have  three  Woman's  Boards  connected  with  our  Congp-ega- 
tional  churches:  The  Eastern  Board  (\V.  B.  M.),  the  Board  of  the 
Interior  (\V.  B.  M.  I.),  and  the  Board  of  the  Pacific  (W.  B.  M.  P.).  The 
W.  B.  M,  and  \V\  B.  M.  P.  have  work  for  women  and  girls  in  two  mis- 
sions in  China,  North  China  and  Foochow;  the  W.  B.  M.  I.  has  work  in 
all  four  missions.  North  China,  Shansi,  Foochow  and  South  China. 

It  is  not  possible  to  mention  all  the  work  done  by  these  three  Boards, 
but  I  will  tell  of  the  work  in  Foochow  which  is  the  oldest  of  the  four 
missions.     The  central  schools  for  women  and  girls  are  located  at  Pona- 
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sang,  a  suburb  of  Foochow.  We  expect  soon  to  have  three  of  these  cen- 
tral schools.  The  girls'  college  is  supported  by  the  W.  B.  M.  and  was 
opened  in  1854.  It  has  grown  from  three  girls  to  a  large  school  of  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pupils,  with  a  college  and  a  preparatory  de- 
paitment.  Miss  Garretson  who  went  to  Foochow  in  1884  is  president  of 
this  school.  The  next  oldest  preparatory  girls'  school  is  the  Abbie  B.  Child 
Memorial  at  Diong-loh  (Lnsting  Happiness),  and  since  Miss  Osborne 
came  t<y  America  Miss  Elizabeth.  Perkins  has  had  the  charge  except  for 
the  short  time  \vhen  Mrs.  Ruth  Ward  Beach  went  to  help  at  Diong-loh. 
The  W.  B.  M.    I,  also  has  two  preparatory  schools.      One  is  at  Ing-hok 
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■with  its  matchless  view  and  its  fifty  happy  girls  under  Miss  Chittenden, 
who  opened  it  in  190'2.  But  the  preparatory  scho«]  of  highest  grade  is 
at  Shao-wu,  for  this  station  uses  a  different  langiiage  from  Foochow  and 
is  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  or  (wo  weeks  away  up  that  most  beautiful 
of  rivers,— the  Min.  This  too  has  a  beautiful  building  and  wonderful 
girls,  and  Miss  Funk  works  there  with  Miss  Bement  who  went  out  in 
1900  after  Mrs.  Walker  had  called  for  help  for  twenty-five  years.  The 
girls  of  this  school  are  expected  to  complete  the  four  years'  day  school 
course  before  entrance  and  then  take  an  eight  years'  course.  Of  the 
seventeen  graduates,  ail    have  done  some   Christian  work.     This  school 
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furnishes  twenty-Bve'  teachers  for  girls'  classes  in  Sunday  schools,  and 
during  vacations  the  girls  do  active  Christian  work  in  thirty  cities,  towns 
and  villages  of  that  immense  district,  which  should  be  a  mission  by  itself. 
While  they  waited  twenty-five  years  for  the  first  teacher,  opium  was 
robbing  them  of  millions.  Commerce  made  a  business  of  opium  and 
planned  millions.     Who  will  go   about  the  Lord*s  business   and  plan 

MILLIONS? 

Again   in   the   district  cities  we   find  our  ellipse  with  two  centers, — the 
girls'  preparatory  school  and  the  boarding  station  class  for  women.     Into 
these  boarding  schools  the  day  schools  scattered  in  many  villages  feed  (p. 
9  of  text-book  gives  picture).     And  yet  in  all  China  including  all  Protes- 
tant missions  there  are  only  fifty-five  thousand  Chinese  children  in  these 
day  schools,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  them  girls  I     And  how  often  I  have  been 
forced    to  refuse  young   women   teachers  who  had  studied   in  boarding 
schools  because  we  had  not  money  to  open  a  new  day  school !     Our  largest 
girls'   day   school    is   at   Foochow   under   Miss  Wiley.     It  numbers  one 
hundred   and   fifty   Manchu  girls.     These  were  forbidden  by  the  Tartar 
general  to  become  Christians  so  have  only  been.able  to  come  since  the  Revo- 
lution gave  them  freedom  of  conscience.     There  are  about  five  million 
Manchus  calling   for  help  as  the   Revolution  has  stopped   their  stipends, 
their  means  of   support   for  over  two  hundred  years.      They  call   for  help 
but  we  cannot   get  the  money.     Is  not  there  a  need   for  millions   in  our 
work  in  China? 

Again  we  return  to  Ponasang  for  the  advance  school  of  our  woman's 
work, — the  Woman's  Bible  Training  School  (W.  B.  M.).  This  is  not 
yet  built,  but  funds  are  in  hand  and  Miss  Daisy  Brown  has  been  sent  by 
the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  to  prepare  to  take  charge  of  it.  There 
are  three  Women's  Boarding  Station  Classes  now  open,  fitting  women  to 
enter  the  advance  school.  These  are  at  FOochow  City  with  funds  partly 
from  W.  B.  M.  and  partly  W.  B.  M.  I.  One  at  Diong-loh  with  funds 
partly  from  W.  B.  M.  and  partly  from  W.  B.  M.  P.,  and  one  at  Ing-hok 
with  W.  B.  M.  I.  funds.  At  Shao-w^u  the  woman's  school  will  not  feed 
into  Foochow  probably  as  they  have  anothc  language  and  are  a  center  for 
such  an  immense  district.  Miss  Walker  has  a  foreign  building  there, 
while  in  the  other  stations  Chinese  buildings  are  used.  At  Shao-wu  they 
study  Mandarin  character  as  that  is  so  like  the  Wenli  or  universal  lan- 
guage, and  the  district  is  so  wide,  the  villages  so  scattered,  that  it  is  a 
physical  impossibility  for  the  missionaries  to  visit  them  often,  so  that  this 
should  be  the  center  of  another  mission. 
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The  Bible  women  travel  gp-eat  distances  and  the  people  at  Shao-wu  are 
very  cordial,  showing  much  hospitality  and  making  them  feel  how  glad 
they  are  to  see  them  and  hear  the  gospel.  At  Shao-wu  the  mission  work 
is  more  nearly  self-supporting  than  in  Foochow,  probably  because  the 
Tai-ping  Rebellion  decimated  the  population  and  those  left  are  not  so 
poor. 

And  now  we  come  to  our  first  union  woman's  work  in  Foochow, — the 
Union  Kindergarten  Training  School.  The  co-operating  Boards  are  the 
Woman's  Board  of  Missions  for  the  Pacific  for  the  American  Board,  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  for  the  Methodists  and  the  Church 
Missionary  and  Zenana  Societies  for  the  English  Episcopal.  The  loca- 
tion is  Ponasang  and  the  Board  for  the  Pacific  is  very  glad  to  have  Miss 
Mary  T.  Led}ard,  who  has  had  charge  of  kindergarten  work  in  Los 
Angeles  for  fourteen  years,  go  out  to  inaugurate  this  work.  To  enter  this 
kindergarten  training  school  requires  a  diploma  from  a  preparatory  girls' 
school  or  its  equivalent  and  the  three  missions  co-operating  share  the 
expenre,  also  each  furnishes  a  kindergartner,  but  the  plant  is  owned  by 
the  Congregational ists. 

In  North  China,  the  girls'  college  is  also  looked  upon  as  graduate  work, 
and  is  a  union  of  the  Board  of  the  Interior  for  the  American  Board,  the 
Presbyterian  Board  and  the  London  Mission.  The  Woman's  Board  of 
Missions  also  sends  teachers.  It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  the 
graduate  schools  should  be  union  work  as  no  one  mission  can  furnish 
sufilicient  pupils  or  funds  for  an  adequate  plant.  These  graduate  schools 
are  glad  to  accept  pupils  from  anywhere  in  the  Empire.  Miss  Jean 
Brown,  who  was  the  first  W.  B.  M.  P.  kindergartner  at  Foochow,  trained 
girls  from  Shanghai  and  llinghua  as  well  as  Foochow.  The  North  China 
Union  Woman's  College  has  girls  from  eight  different  missions  and  more 
provinces.  It  is  hoped  that  our  union  kindergarten  training  school  will 
train  kindergartners  for  all  our  churches,  so  that  we  may  report  kinder- 
gartens as  well  as  girls'  day  schools  in  each  of  our  six  stations.  At 
present  we  have  only  the  Davis  Memorial  Kindergarten  in  Foochow  City 
(W.  B.  M.). 

At  Peking  the  American  Board  has  joined  the  union  medical  school  for 
women  which  is  located  in  the  Methodist  Compound.  No  woman  phy- 
sician to  be  on  the  facultv  has  however  been  sent.  At  Foochow  Dr. 
Woodhull  graduated  her  last  class  in  1911  and  has  come  home  to  America. 
Now  only  nurses  are  being  trained.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to  secure 
women  physicians  for  the  work  abroad.      With   China's  teeming  millions 
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will  not  some  physician  hear  and  heed  this  importunate  call  to  give  med- 
ical.aid  to  the  women  and  children  of  China? 

We  have  led  you  to  some  of  the  beautiful  living  springs  of  water 
springing  up  to  the  eternal  life  of  China  politically,  we  hope,  as  well  as 
spiritually.  We  have  shown  you 
how  those  noble  springs  of  con- 
secrated womanhood  have  been 
brought  to  light.  Let  us  speak 
now  of  the  drops  of  rain  which 
are  the  source  of  the  springs. 
These  drops  o{  rain  all  have  to 
be  drawn  up  out  of  people's 
pocketbooks,  and  the  sun  that 
draws  them  up  is  the  warm,  lov- 
ing heart  warmed  by  the  Sun 
of  Kighteousness.  When  the 
riiindrops  collect  in  clouds  they 
form  the  missionary  societies 
for  study  and  prayer,  and  the 
winds  that  blow  them  across  the 
occiin  are  the  Woman's  Boards. 
These  raindrops  come  from  an 
immense  territory,  from  the  large 
metropolis,  from  town,  village 
and  hamlet,  and  the  word  has 
gone  out  through  the  apportion- 
viott  of  your  church  and  society 
just  how  much  water  is  necessary 
to  keep  these  springs  from  dry- 
ing up.  Yet  they  tell  nothing 
of  the  great  stretches  of  desert 
where  no  springs  are  found. 
{r«.i..T„minii.k.«..„,,,..)  Think    of    it;    Christendom,   in 

forcing  the  opium  traffic  upon 
China,  has  made  8,0110,000  of  ]>cople  like  famishing  deserts,  as  com- 
pared with  its  effort  to  make  one  spring  out  of  each  of  80,000  pupils: 
and  of  these  H0,000  only  IC, 000  an- girls!  It  has  made  175.000,000opium 
eaters  and  1^7.4,000  Christian  lonverts.  Girls  are  sold  away  by  the 
thousand  and  ten  tlioiisand  and  hundred  thousand,  and  it  is  the  opium 
that  starves  them  or  sells  thtin  t<i  fted  its  own  lust. 
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Do  not  think  your  apportionment  is  one-tenth  enough.  It  is  only  to 
help  a  small  portion  of  the  springs  already  created  by  our  system.  Many, 
many  more  Chinese  whom  we  have  trained  want  to  help,  if  only  we 
would  furnish  the  raindrops  of  money  to  make  them  transplanted  springs. 
Think  of  one  boarding  school  of  50  in  a  district  of  500,000!  And  still 
we  cannot  get  money  for  day  schools  for  our  girls  trained  and  ready  to  teach, 
nor  money  for  our  women  trained  in  our  Bible  schools  to  go  about  as 
Bible  women. 

Won't  you  consider  these  great  needs  and  help  to  arouse  your  neighbor 
to  consider  them? 
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To  those  who  have  been  watching  the  course  of  events  in  Japan  during 
these  last  years,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  trend  of  life  and 
civilization  is  toward  larger,  broader  things.  The  world  has  been  fairly 
startled  by  the  rapid  evolution  of  that  aspiring  nation.  The  traveler  in 
Japan  finds  modern  American  methods  and  inventions  side  by  side  with 
the  customs  and  appliances  of  historic  and  traditionary  Japan.  While  not 
intending  to  abandon  thi»t  which  is  the  nation's  birthright  or  specially 
adapted  to  its  distinctive  needs,  this  versatile  people  are  watching  the 
nations  of  the  earth  with  keen  eyes,  ready  to  appropriate  and  assimilate 
that  which  according  to  their  own  judgment  appears  desirable  for  them. 
In  this  connection  Christian  standards,  political,  social,  educational,  have 
the  limelight  of  closest  scrutiny  thrown  upon  them.  Can  they  stand  the 
test?  In  so  far  as  they  are  truly  Christian  they  most  certainly  can,  but  if 
not  thoroughly  permeated  by  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  solidly  built  on  the 
foimdation  other  than  which  no  man  can  lay,  they  will  fail. 

Education  for  the  masses  has  long  since  justified  itself  to  the  Japanese. 
That  education  is  universal  and  compulsory  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 
crowds  of  school  children  seen  in  every  part  of  the  country.  This  natu- 
rally leads  the  observer  to  question  the  need  of  outside  help,  especially 
missionary  help,  along  educational  lines,  and  outside  of  two  or  three  large 
centers  our  Board  has  applied  itself  largely  to  the  development  of  church 
organization  and  evangelistic  work.  Yet  the  experience  of  years  has 
revealed  an  imperative  need  of  the  missionary  even  in  the  ranks  of  educa- 
tion in  Japan.  We  are  discovering  in  America  that  all  education  is  no* 
Christian,  even  when   conducted   in  a  nominally   Christian  land.      How 
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much  more,  then,  must  this  be  the  case  in  a  land  which  does  not  profess 
to  be  Christian  and  does  not  wish  to  inculcate  Christianity  in  its  midst. 
With  schools  everywhere,  under  an  able  and  full  staff  of  instructors,  with 
up-to-date  appliances  for  every  branch  that  is  to  be  taught,  moral  and 
religious  training  are  not  provided  for,  and  the  well-polished  husk  of 
educated  manhood  and  womanhood  without  the  inner  life  is  the  result 
The  dangers  attending  non-religious  education  have  not  failed  to  make 
themselves  apparent  to  the  watchful  Japanese.  The  pages  of  Life  and 
Light  have  already  referred  to  the  congress  called  last  February  by  the 
Imperial  Government  through  its  Home  Department,  to  which  representa- 
tives of  the  Buddhist,  Shinto  rfhd  Christian  religions  were  summoned  to 
consider  the  importance  of  more  pronounced  religious  instrtiction  in  the 
schools.  The  full  sanction  of  the  government  to  the  introduction  of  such 
instruction  was  hereby  given  and  the  walls  which  have  heretofore  shut  out 
the  teaching  of  Christianity  from  the  schools  fell.  Since  then  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  has  occurred  and  the  close  of  the  **era  of  enlightenment" 
but  ushers  in  the  '*reign  of  righteousness,"  heralded  by  the  voice  of  the 
present  ruler  calling  upon  his  people  to  develop  righteously  and  morally 
as  they  have  not  yet  done.  Christian  schools  will  probably  be  sought  as 
never  before.      Have  we  such  to  meet  the  demand  ? 

In  every  land  we  believe  the  hope  of  the  nation  lies  largely  in  the  train- 
ing of  little  children.  Christianity  in  Japan  has  laid  hold  upon  this  and 
has  set  the  pace  in  the  establishing  of  kindergartens.  We  may  proudly 
claim  f\\e  of  these  institutions  among  our  Congregational  activities  in 
that  land.  Chief  among  them  is  the  Glory  Kindergarten  in  Kobe,  pre- 
sided over  by  Miss  Annie  Howe  (W.  B.  M.  I.).  Throughout  the  country 
this  kindergarten  is  a  recognized  model,  and  the  teachers  from  its  training 
school  are  widely  found  putting  into  practice  that  which  they  have  learned 
under  Miss  Howe's  able  guidance.  The  children  of  the  best  families  are 
found  in  the  fascinating  circle  of  the  Glory  Kindergarten.  Pupils  and 
parents,  each  from  their  own  standpoint,  prize  highly  the  school  with  its 
wonderful  opportunities  for  work  and  play  in  the  development  of  the  little 
mind.  The  dignity  and  seriousness  of  the  graduation  exercises  were  well 
calculated  to  impress  the  onlookers  as  well  as  the  children.  "How  many 
did  you  receive  at  the  opening  of  the  new  term?"  we  asked  Miss  Howe. 
^•Exactly  the  number  we  graduated,"  was  the  reply;  ** we  have  a  long 
waiting  list."  She  added  that  the  parents  say  it  is  necessary  to  place  a 
child's  name  at  birth  upon  the  list  to  insure  admission  to  the  kindergarten 
when  a  suitable  age  is  reached. 
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In  the  great  city  of  Kyoto  two  Christian  kindergartens  fill  a  large  place 
among  the  Congregational  activities  of  the  station.  One  is  the  Airinsha, 
or  Brotherly  Love  Kindergarten,  located  at  the  center  of  a  city  mission 
work  called  by  the 
same  appealing 
title.  Mrs.  Gordon 
has  had  the  foster- 
work  from  its  start. 
The  pupils  are 
children  of  the 
poor.  How  bright 
they  are,  how  re- 
warding in  every 
effort  spent  upon 
them  I  This  little 
school  was  the  en- 
tering wedge  for 

E  large  work  that 


has 


up 


around  it.  By  its 
own  force  and  in- 
fluence it  held  the 
ground  when  direct 
evangelistic  work 
seemed  fruitless 
and  the  enterprise 
doomed.  Now  a 
flourishing  church 
and  Sunday  school 
minister  in  their  ' 
own  way  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of 
the  people  of  that 
neighborhood. 

The  other  kindergarten  of  otir  charge  in  Kyoto  is  the  Imadegawa  under 
the  care  of  Mrs.  Learned.  The  children  of  well-to-do  families  come 
together  here,  and  widely  does  the  influence  spread  which  they  carry  back 
to  their  homes.      Blessings  asked  by  the  little  ones  in  non-Christian  homes 
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before  partaking  of  food  astonish  and  illuminate  their  friends.      Such 
reproducing  of  lessons  learned  in  our  kindergartens  is  frequently  met  with. 
That  the  influence  does  not  stop  with  the  circle  of  pupils  and  friends  is 
seen  by  a  call  Mrs.  Learned  recently  received  from  a  student  at  the  Bud- 
dhist priest's  school  of  one  of  the  two  great  Hongwanji  Buddhist  (Shin 
sect)  temples  in  the  city.     Mrs.  Learned  writes  that  he  and  several  fellow 
students  have  a  kindergarten  started  three  years  ago  in  a  neglected  neigh-, 
borhood  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  city.     He  had  come  not  only  to 
observe  Mrs.  Learned *s  methods  but  to  make  special  inquiries  concerning 
the  place  religion  has  in  her  program.     He  said  he  knew  it  was  a  Chris- 
tian kindergarten  in  name  and  asked  if  religion  was  taught  the  children 
there,  and  how.     Was  the  Bible  used?     He  would  like  to  see  any  helps 
in  story  and  song  that  were  used  in  teaching  religion.     **As  I  tried  to 
answer  his  questions,"  says  Mrs.  Learned,  '^he  exclaimed,  'Good,  good. 
Delightful,  delightful!'  with  a  sympathy  I  was  struck  by,  especially  when 
I  said  that  above  all  else  I  valued  the  Christian  atmosphere  created  bv 
earnest,  consecrated  Christ-filled  teachers.     He  said  that  he  was  anxious 
to  bring  the  blessing  of  Buddha  to  the  children  of  his  kindergarten.   .   .  . 
As  I  looked  into  his  face,  earnest  with  the  only  light  he  had,  I  thought  if 
only  the  light  of  Christ  was  there  what  a  power  that  young  man  would 
be.   .   .   .   Besides  the  kindergarten  he  said  that  students  of  the  priests* 
school  have  charge  of  eight  Sunday  schools.   .   .   .   They  are  imitations, 
and  doubtless  poor  ones,  of  Christian  Sunday  schools,   with   Buddha's 
teaching  instead  of  Christ's." 

In  Maebashi  is  another  of  our  kindergartens  under  the  supervision  of 
Miss  Griswold.  The  fifth  is  in  Miyazaki,  built  up  by  Mrs.  Olds  and 
housed  in  a  beautiful  new  building,  her  memorial  by  her  own  effort  to 
her  father,  a  great  lover  of  little  children.  At  both  of  these  places  the 
same  powerful  work  goes  on  as  in  Kyoto  and  Kobe.  Families  are  reached 
who  could  be  approached  in  no  other  way  but  through  the  children,  and 
the  Christianizing  influence  started  in  the  kindergarten  spreads  through 
the  community. 

Although  education  in  Japan  is  compulsory,  it  is  a  fact  that  it  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  poorest  people.  This  anomalous  situation  is 
caused  by  the  charges  for  tuition  and  books  imposed  upon  all  scholars. 
These  charges  are  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitive  for  the  very  poor,  and  the 
result  shows  in  the  absence  of  their  children  from  school.  In  this  lies  a 
direct  invitation  for  missionarv  effort. 

In  1891  a  night  school  was  opened   in  the  city  of  Matsuyama  for  the 
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benefit  of  boys  and  girls  who  must  earn  their  livelihood  through  the  day. 
From  the  beginning  the  Bible  and  religious  instruction  have  been  the 
center  of  the  life  of  the  school.  Great  offerings  of  devoted,  consecrated 
service  have  been  laid  upon  the  altar  of  this  school.  For  eighteen  years 
Mr.  Nishimura  has  poured  himself  out  for  this  work,  stopping  at  no 
sacrifice  which  his  position  as  principal  called  upon  him  to  make.  With 
the  scantiest  equipment  and  in  most  unsuitable  quarters  the  school  has 
pressed  forward,  turning  out,  year  by  year,  a  force  of  young  life  trained 
for  service  and  molded  under  the  influence  of  Christianity.  ** These 
students  come  from  houses  of  the  lowest  and  lower-middle  classes.  They 
work  all  day,  nearly  every  day  in  the  year.  A  few  have  Sunday  for  a 
rest  day."  So  writes  Miss  Cornelia  Judson  who  for  years  has  had  the 
school  under  her  care  and  to  whose  devoted  labors,  ably  seconded  by  the 
teaching  force,  much  of  the  present  efficiency  is  due.  Sunday  schools, 
afternoon  and  evening,  are  conducted  for  such  pupils  as  are  able  to  attend, 
and  Christian  work  is  organized  among  the  members.  Together  with 
her  care  for  the  night  school,  Miss  Judson  carries  the  large  boarding  and 
day  school  for  girls.  From  all  over  the  province  the  girls  ^re  sent  to  this 
institution.  Christian  Japanese  parents  entrust  their  daughters  to  it  with 
absolute  confidence  that  they  will  be  tenderly  cared  for  and  well  instructed, 
and  the  results  in  the  rounded  lives  turned  out  justify  fully  the  trust 
shown.  (See  frontispiece.)  Miss  Adams'  work  at  Okayama,  with  its  in- 
valuable free  school  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  slum  district,  has  been  so 
fully  described  on  these  pages  that  we  simply  mention  it  here.  It  is  a  most 
important  factor  in  the  education  of  the  poorer  element  in  that  city. 

A  noble  institution  of  another  character  is  the  Baikwa,  or  Plum  Blos- 
som Girls'  School  at  Osaka.  The  chief  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  Japanese  school  under  their  own  management.  It  is  a  Chistian 
school  and  the  help  of  missionaries  upon  the  faculty  is  greatly  prized  and 
earnestly  solicited.  Miss  Colby  and  Miss  Ward  have  had  long  experience 
here,  and  Miss  Amy  McKowan  is  in  training  to  put  on  the  harness. 
Japanese  and  American  Christians  work  together  in  harmony  and  mutual 
appreciation.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  finer  set  of  young  women  than 
those  gathered  tor  the  Commencement  exercises  last  March.  We  quote 
the  welcome  ot  Mr.  Higashi,  pastor  of  the  Komachi  church,  given  to  the 
American  guests  on  this  occasion:  '*We  are  thankful  to  you  that  you  have 
visited  our  church  yesterday,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  welcome  you  in  this 
school  to-day.  We  are  always  indebted  to  the  American  Board.  They 
sent  a  fjew  missionaries  to  our  country  about   forty  years  ago.     At  that 
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Chrislipnity.     Therefore  their  works 
worked  with  n  great  desire  for  ihe 
jtnerted.     It  was  very  dangerous  for 
at  that  time  because  they  were  pro- 
hibited to  do  so  liy  the 
Taw.     Therefore  some 
of    thetn    were  put  in 
prison,  but  they  never 
changed    their    faith. 
Year  after    year  mis- 
sionaries were  sent  to 
this    country.       They 
founded     the     school, 
girls'  school,  and  the 
hospital,    and  worked 
directly  and  indirectly 
for   the    Lord.     Yeir 
after  year  the  number 
of  the  native  converts 
has  increased.     There 
are  about   twenty 
thnusand   membert  of 
the      Congregational 
churches  in  our  coun* 
try,     and    there    arc 
about  a  hundred  self- 
siipporting     churches 
now.     The  public 
opini(ni  of   the  Japa- 
nesetothe  Christianity 
has  quite    changed. 
The  home  department 
of  the  Imperial  Gov 
resent  lit  ivcs  of  the  Christians,  Buddhists  and 
uktd  their  works  and  asked  they  would  work 
n    in    fnUiri'.      It  was   in  this  last   February-. 
tilt  ijc.^i-i-nini-nt  has  approved  the  Christian 
lin-j:  to  work  jiiiuHifT  the  people  with  the  more 
ricaii    BoLud  had  not  sent  the  mJssionarv  lo 
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Japan,  what  would  have  been  the  result?  I  think  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity might  not  be  so  great  as  it  is  now.  When  we  think  this,  we 
must  greatly  thank  the  American  Board.  When  you  come  borne,  please 
give  them  our  sincerest  regards  and  show  our  gratitude.  We  pray  the 
Lord  will  bless  you,  help  vou  and  be  with  you  always." 

The  Bible  Training  School  at  Kobe  (W.  B.  M.  I.)  occupies  a  unique 
place  in  educational  ranks  in  Japan.  While  training  the  mind  thoroughly 
under  its  course  of  study,  the  emphasis  is  laid  upon  mastery  of  Bible 
knowledge,  ability  to  grasp  its  truths  and 
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power  to  live  the  gospel  and  to  m.ike  its  principles  clear  to  people  of  every  . 
sort  and  condition.  Six  months  of  practice  in  some  station  to  which  they 
may  be  sent  is  a  part  of  the  training.  As  graduates  the  pupils  go  to  any 
part  of  the  Empire  where  they  may  be  needed.  Their  work  is  far  reach- 
i[ig  and  important  if  not  conspicuous,  an  inestimable  benefit  to  woman's 
work  throughout  Japan. 

Kobe  College  and  the  girls'  department  of  the  Doshisha  at  Kyoto,  work 
of  the  W.  B.  M.  I.  and  W.  B.  M.  P.  distinctively,  are  the  fitting  crown 
of  all  our  educational  work  for  girls  in  Japan,  Each  one  should  have  an 
entire  article  to  cover  its  scope  and  its  achievements.  Reference  to  them 
is  found  elsewhere  in  this  magazine. 
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Our  space  is  full  and  yet  we  cannot  close  without  mention  of  the  valua- 
ble work  done  for  Christian  education  by  individual  missionaries  all  over 
Japan.  In  giving  Bible  and  other  instruction  in  Japanese  schools, 
through  classes  held  in  their  own  homes,  by  private  lessons  to  one  or  two 
pupils  at  a  time,  the  seed  is  being  sown. 

''Lift  up  your  eyes,  for  the  fields  are  white  to  the  harvest." 
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IN  THL  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

BY    MAUV    PRESTON 

There  is  no  more  important  field  for  educational  work  before  the  Junior 
Department  of  the  Woman's  Board  at  the  present  time  than  its  Sunday- 
school  field.  Experts  in  missionary  education  are  everywhere  turning 
their  eyes  toward  this  particuhir  or^ranization  in  our  churches.  They  see 
within  it  in  seed-form  the  church  of  the  next  generation,  and  they  know 
that  accordinjj^  as  the  seed  is  nourished,  so  the  church  must  grow.  If  its 
children  are  taught  to  understand  that  the  great  Kingdom  of  God  marches 
on  in  these  days  even  as  in  the  times  of  Jesus  and  Paul,  if  they  learn  that 
the  Christian  spirit  and  the  missionary  spirit  are  but  two  names  for  a 
single  attitude  of  mind,  and  if  they  realize  that  no  bigger  challenge  has 
ever  faced  Christianity  than  that  which  the  seething,  questioning  East 
flaunts  before  it  in  these  modern  days, — then  and  only  then,  these  edu- 
cators say,  is  missionary  zeal  assured  in  the  church  of  the  next  generation. 

Now  hitherto  the  Junior  workers  of  the  Board  have  largely  sought  to 
teach  such  principles  as  these  in  Mission  Bands.  Let  it  be  said  at  once 
and  with  all  emphasis  that  the  value  of  Bands,  through  the  intensive  work 
which  they  make  possible  with  a  few  children,  cannot  be  estimated.  The 
dav  of  Mission  Bands  has  bv  no  means  passed.  Nevertheless  but  a  hand- 
ful  of  children  compared  with  the  number  in  the  Sunday  school  of  the 
same  church  can  ever  be  brought  into  any  Band;  and  in  these  days  of 
manv  interests  Mission  Bands  themselves  are  ofttimes  impossible  from  lack 
of  leaders  to  manage  and  of  children  possessing  sufficient  leisure  to  attend! 
Yet   in   the   Sunday  school    teachers  and   children  are  ready  at   hand  and 
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missions  taught  there  no  longer  wear  the  suspicious  tag  of  ''Something 
Extra  "  which  one  may  elect  to  hear  about  or  not  as  one  pleases.  Is  it  not 
time  then  that  the  Junior  workers  of  the  Board,  and  those  who  have  not 
previously  been  workers  with  children,  arm  themselves  with  these  argu- 
ments from  experts  in  religious  education  and  insistently  invade  the 
Sunday  school? 

Before  the  Woman's  Board  lies  the  field  of  the  Junior  and  Primary 
Departments,  or  the  children  up  to  twelve  years  of  age,  for,  by  agreement, 
all  aggressive  work  in  the  older  grades  is  left  for  the  American  Board  to 
undertake.  Education  in  these  departments  however,  necessarily  involves 
not  only  workers  and  children,  but  some  course  of  study  so  arranged  as  to 
be  easily  obtainable,  quick;ly  prepared,  and  capable  of  presentation  in  a 
short  period  of  time.  No  Sunday-school  quarterly  gives  this.  The 
American  Board  for  several  years  has  prepared  just  such  a  course  for  the 
older  school  under  the  name  of  Five-Minute  Exercises.  This  year,  for 
the  first  time,  the  Woman's  Board  publishes  a  similar  series  suited  to 
Junior  and  Primary  Departments.  It  contains  material  for  twelve  at- 
tractive five-minute  lessons  upon  China  with  stories,  dialogues,  pictures 
and  suggestions  for  charts,  all  ready  to  insert  into  the  regular  program. 
It  is  printed  in  a  single  large  circular  containing  outlines  (free)  and 
a  set  of  supplementary  leaflets  and  illustrations,  which  will  be  supplied 
upon  order  for  twenty-five  cents.  Early  in  September  the  circulars  will 
be  distributed  with  the  American  Board  series  to  the  superintendents  of 
all  Sunday  schools  in  Woman's  Board  territory.  They  will  also  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  Branch  Junior  Secretary. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  exercises  will  be  used  during  the  fall  months,  for 
the  educational  material  of  the  homeland  societies  will  begin  to  reach  the 
Sunday  schools  by  the  beginning  of  January.  Already  October  is  close 
at  hand.  Have  your  teachers  appointed  their  missionary  committee  and 
arranged  for  a  missionary  program  through  the  fall?  Is  your  superin- 
tendent interested?  Have  they  seen  and  been  tempted  by  the  circular? 
If  not,  there  is  work  at  hand  for  you  to  do.  Send  to  your  Branch  Secre- 
tary for  a  circular,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  Young  People's  Work,  704 
Congregational  House,  14  Beacon  St.,  Bo^ston,  Mass.  Children  and 
courses  of  study  cannot  be  brought  together  without  workers.  **Lo  the 
fields  are  white  unto  the  harvest  but  the  laborers  are  few."  Cannot  you 
do  something  in  your  church? 
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Very  gay  was  the  sight  of  yellow  badges  at  our  summer  school  this  year 
bearing  the  mystic  letters,  '*M.  H.  F.  S.  M.,"  Mount  Hermon  Federate 

The  Mount  Hermon  School  of  Missions  (albeit  one  Southern  California 
Summer  SchooL  man  gave  as  his  interpretation  of  the  five  letters, 
''Make  Haste  and  Fish  for  the  Souls  of  Men").  The  Congregational 
women  held  their  rally  in  a  romantic  spot  known  as  ''Epworth  League 
Circle,*'  a  circle  formed  by  tall  redwoods  and  having  a  view  out  into 
madrone  trees.  The  Methodists  went  ''upstairs'*  into  an  indescribably 
lovely  place  where  a  floor  had  been  Ijuilt  in  another  redwood  circle,  a 
place  rivaling  anything  dreamed  of  by  the  illustrious  "Swiss  Family  Rob- 
inson." The  Presbyterians  had  theirs  in  their  fine  new  "Cameron  Rest 
Cottage, '*  which  is  a  forerunner  of  the  headquarters  we  all  expect  to 
have.  VVe  have  a  Baptist  President  and  United  Presbyterian  Treasurer, 
all  the  richness  of  the  Eastern  summer  school  programs,  and  the  promise 
that  our  California  Mt.  Hermon  will  become  a  great  missionary'  center. 

How  could  we  rob   Peter  to  pay  Paul,  as  the  saying  goes.^     This  was 

our  dilemma  in  Madura  District.      "I  think  God  will  show  you  how  you 

Faith        ca*^  continue  your  good  work  in  Aruppukottai  and   help  your 

Rewarded*  friend,  Mr.  Perkins  also,"  wrote  Mrs.  Jeffery.  The  prob- 
lem meant  doubling  our  appropriation  at  once.  The  faith  of  our  mission- 
ary was  rewarded,  for  almost  in  the  same  breath,  our  Home  Secretarj' 
read  the  appeal  from  Madura  Mission  and  then  a  notification  of  a  bequest 
of  exactly  the  same  amount,  $500  for  India. 


AT  ARIMA 

BY    MARION    OSGOOD 

Miss  Osgood,  who  went  recently  to  Kyoto  to  serve  as  private  secretary  to  Dr. 
Sidney  Gulick,  is  an  Oakland,  Cal.,  girl.  She  writes  as  follows  of  the  mission 
meeting  at  Arima: — 

We  are  all  attending  mission  meeting  at  Arima,  a  little  summer  resort 
up  in  the  mountains,  about  three  hours  by  train  from  Kyoto,  and  two 
more  by   kurtima.     Of  course  you  know  how  it   is  the  great  event  of  the 
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year  for  the  people  here;  it  is  certainly  a  great  joy  to  me  to  meet  all 
the  people,  and  hear  their  discussions  about  the  worlc.  I  have  not 
been  attending  the  sessions  very  much,  though,  because  we  brought 
the  typewriter  up  and  I  have  been  busy  with  it  a  good  deal  of  the  time, 
but  just  to  meet  the  people  is  an  uplift  and  an  education.  Sunday  morn- 
ing they  received  me  into  the  mission  church,  at  a  very  beautiful  service 
in  the  little  chapel  they  have  built  up  here.  We  stay  in  a  Japanese  hotel, 
which  gives  up  its  entire  equipment  to  us  at  this  time.  Of  course  they 
put  in  chairs  and  tables  to  accommodate  us,  and  we  keep  on  our  shoes, 
but  the  walls  are  just  sliding  paper  screens  and  everything  else  is  quite 
Japanese.  To  be  sure  they  serve  us  foreign  food  as  far  as  possible.  I 
am  getting  my  first  real  taste  of  the  beauty  of  Japan,  for  all  I  have  seen 
before  this  has  been  cities,  and  they  are  prosaic  enough  anywhere  in 
the  world.  .  .  .  The  mountains  are  beautiful,  there  is  no  denying  it. 
The  weather  has  done  its  best  for  us,  giving  us  regular  California  sun- 
shine until  to-day,  when  it  has  begun  to  rain.  I  have  explored  almost 
every  path  in  the  mountains  on  both  sides  and  there  are  lots  of  them. 
This  has  given  me  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  Miss 
DeForest  who  is  going  to  be  much  help  to  me.  .  .  .  Miss  Guppy, 
whom  I  met  in  Kobe,  feels  quite  satisfied  with  her  work  in  music  among 
the  Japanese  girls.  I  was  so  glad  to  know  it.  She  feels  that  in  spite  of 
their  lack  of  culture  in  that  direction,  they  nevertheless  are  in  many  ways 
peculiarly  fitted  to  develop  a  talent  for  it.  In  the  short  time  she  has  been 
here,  she  feels  that  there  have  been  defiviite  and  encouraging  results.   .   .   . 

Of  course  I  cannot  say  too  much  of  tiie  kind  welcome  I  have  received 
from  everyone.  Mrs.  Gulick  has  come  just  as  near  being  a  mother  to 
me  as  anyone  can  be  who  isn't  your  mother)  Dr.  Gulick  has  been  and 
is  kindness  itself,  and  the  children  have  both  captured  my  fortress.  In 
fact,  all  the  mission  children  I  have  met  have  captured  it. 

The  night  Dr.  Smith  and  I  arrived,  Mrs.  Gulick  had  arranged  what 
she  calls  a ''mission  supper.'*  That  meant  that  all  the  people  in  the 
mission  came  and  had  a  buffet  supper,  and  a  prayer  meeting  afterwards. 
So  I  became  acquainted  with  all  the  Kyoto  people  and  that  made  me  feel 
at  home  at  once.  Dr.  Smith  talked  on  China  in  his  usual  inimitable  way, 
as  he  did  also  at  church  the  night  before  he  left.  He  gave  two  talks 
on  the  boat  as  we  came  over,  and  there  was  much  to  be  learned  from  his 
running  conversation  always  and  everywhere.  It  was  a  pleasure  also  to 
become  acquarnted  with  Mrs.  Smith.  They  had  a  little  prayer  meeting 
every    afternoon    in    their    stateroom  on    the  Mongolia,  which   I   always 
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attended.  Sunday  afternoon  we  went  out  in  the  steerage,  and  Mrs.  Smith 
prayed  with  many  of  the  women.  We  found  a  Japanese  Christian  who 
had  a  hymn  book,  so  we  all  sang  ^' Jesus  Loves  Me,"  he  in  Japanese, 
Mrs.  Smith  in  Chinese,  and  I  in  English. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones,  have  kept  me  from  being 
homesick.  The  latter  stayed  with  Mrs.  Gulick  for  a  week,  and  I  was 
able  to  go  about  with  them  a  good  deal,  visiting  temples  and  shops.  As 
a  result,  I  have  seen  a  number  of  the  imposing  temples  of  Kyoto,  which 
I  cannot  attempt  to  describe.  It  is  hard  to  talk  of  decaying  religions  in 
the  presence  of  some  of  them,  comparatively  newly  built  and  quite  ex- 
pensive. 1  am  so  glad  Mr.  Jones  will  be  able  to  describe  to  you  and  to 
all  my  friends  at  home  my  exact  situation  here.  In  fact  I  feel  that  quite 
a  burden  of  description  has  been  lifted  from  my  shoulders,  the  written 
word  always  falls  so  far  short  of  the  spoken  one. 


5UMMLR  DAYS  IN  KARUIZAWA 

BY    ANNA    L.    HILL 

Miss  Hill  went  in  1911  to  Kyoto  as  a  missionary  of  the  W.  B.  M.  P.  to  assist 
in  the  Doshisha  Girls'  School. 

You  will  see  by  the  above  where  I  am,  and  this  is  the  first  chance  I  have 
had  to  write,  I  was  so  busy  the  last  few  weeks  of  school.  I  came  up 
here  the  day  after  school  closed  to  escape  the  heat,  stifling  and  moist, 
that  prevails  in  Kyoto  at  this  season.   .   .   . 

The  last  few  weeks  at  school  were  simply  crammed  full  of  work  for 
everybody,  for  examinations  came  in  and  preparations  for  the  summer 
were  to  be  made.  It  was  thought  best  for  Miss  DeForest  and  me  to  get 
away  from  the  heat,  as  we  are  not  entirely  accustomed  to  the  climate  vet 
and  l)eing  tired  from  school  work  would  be  affected  by  it.  So  we  both 
came  to  this  place.  It  is  a  little  mountain  village  with  an  altitude  of 
three  thousand  feet,  and  is  the  place  where  all  the  missionaries  from  all 
over  Japan  go  to  spend  the  heated  term,  it  not  being  safe  or  wise  for 
foreigners  to  remain  in  their  stations  during  the  summer.  It  is  quite  an 
effort  to  get  here,  we  are  obliged  to  carry  so  much  baggage,  bedding, 
raincoats  and  rubbers,  for  it  rains  everv  dav, — and  one  needs  clothes  for 
all  kinds  of  weather.  We  are  only  fifteen  miles  from  Asamayama,  an 
active  volcano,  which  is  plainly  visible,  and  pours  out  a  volume  of  smoke 
all  the  time.  The  rumblings  are  frequent,  and  this  forenoon  we  experi- 
enced  a   sharp   shock   of   earthquake,  so  evidently   the  volcano    is  quite 
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active.  The  air  even  up  here  is  so  heavy  and  lifeless  that  it  seems  hard 
to  breathe,  but  is  better  than  down  in  the  valleys.  Many  of  the  mission- 
aries look  pale  and  tired,  as  indeed  they  are.  We  have  regular  church 
service  and  prayer  meetings,  also  Sunday  school  for  the  children,  besides 
services  for  the  Japanese.  Most  of  the  missionaries  have  semi-Japanese 
bouses  with  sliding  wooden  shutters  which  are  closed  at  night  to  prevent 
thieves  from  entering.  This  morning  I  heard  the  sound  of  an  old 
familiar  gospel  hymn,  *^Only  an  Armor-bearer,"  wafted  across  the  road- 
way from  the  home  of  some  Presbyterian  missionaries  who  were  having 
their  usual  family  worship  out  on  the  wide  porch,  and  it  cheered  my 
heart  and  put  new  courage  into  me. 

I  have  had  a  long  walk  through  the  native  village  and  out  over  the 
plains  beyond,  which  are  covered  with  volcanic  tufa  and  scoria  and  bear 
a  somewhat  rich  vegetation,  weeds  and  wildflowers.  1  carried  an  um- 
brella and  wore  overshoes,  but  before  I  returned  the  rain  had  stopped,  and 
I  returned  carrying  the  shoes  in  my  hand,  the  small  sharp  stones  are  so 
hard  on  them.  On  my  way  I  passed  through  the  schoolyard  where  many 
little  Japanese  children  were  playing  on  a  swinging  log  suspended  by 
chains  something  like  a  swing.  They  run  along  this  log  in  their  bare 
feet  and  set  it  to  swinging  violently,  but  they  manage  to  keep  on  it.  With 
their  tight  cotton  kimonos,  bare  feet,  and  huge  yellow  paper  lunbrellas, 
they  presented  a  funny  sight.  Some  of  them  had  small  brothers  or  sisters 
Strapped  onto  their  backs,  but  that  did  not  hinder  them  from  skipping 
/nerrily  about.  On  one  side  I  saw  a  row  of  small,  old,  tumble-down 
stone  gods,  which  seemed  neglected  enough.  There  is  an  image  which 
one  sees  here  and  there  called  Jizo.  He  often  has  various  colored  bits 
about  his  neck,  placed  there  as  votive  offerings,  for  he  is  especially  the 
god  of  the  children. 

Right  back  of  the  church,  a  plain  wooden  building,  which  the  mission- 
aries have  put  up,  is  a  grove  of  trees  in  which  are  a  number  of  shinto 
shrines.  In  front  of  many  of  them  are  strings  of  folded  paper.  I  some- 
times walk  through  the  grove  for  it  is  solemn  and  quiet;  I  never  have  seen 
anyone  worshiping  there,  but  I  know  the  Japanese  do  go  there  to  pray. 
Just  back  of  the  house  where  I  am  stopping  is  a  wooden  forii^  which 
shows  the  way  to  a  shrine  in  a  neighboring  mounfSain.  The  human  heart 
must  worship. 

I  am  going  to  rest  a  few  days,  and  then  begin  some  lessons  in  Japanese 
with  a  good  teacher  from  Tokyo.  However,  I  am  going  to  be  careful 
not  to  overwork,  as  it  would  be  unwise  to  do  that  in  this  trying  climate. 
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Miss  Brewer  and  the  party  expect  to  be  here  in  Karuizawa  later  in  the 
season.  They  especially  wanted  to  do  some  sightseeing  first.  A  reli- 
gious festival,  called  *'Gion  Matsuri,"  is  to  occur  in  Kyoto,  July  17th. 
It  is  very  picturesque  and  spectacular,  but  I  thought  I  would  not  brave 
the  heat  and  consequent  languor,  especially  as  school  begins  early  in 
September. 


OUR  FIELD  CORRESPONDENTS 


Miss  Adelaide  Daughaday  writes  from  Sapporo^  Japam — 

The  Emperor  is  dead!  It  is  pathetic  to  see  an  Empire  plunged  into 
grief.  The  whole  nation  is  mourning  as  with  the  heart  of  one  min. 
Before  the  end  came,  many  thousands  kneeling  on  the  gpround  before  the 
palace,  spent  nights  in  prayer,  sometimes  praying  silently,  again  their 
blended  voices  seemed  like  the  roar  of  the  sea.  They  prayed  according 
to  their  different  faiths,  some  using  fire  in  their  ceremonies,  others  per- 
forming ablutions  before  praying.  All  the  men  of  one  village  bathed  in 
the  sea  night  after  night  at  midnight,  then  repaired  to  a  temple  where 
they  prayed  until  daybreak.  The  Christians  all  over  the  Empire  held 
sunrise  and  evening  prayer  meetings  in  the  churches  and  in  their  homes. 
The  soul  of  the  entire  nation  being  in  the  attitude  of  prayer  stillness  and 
solemnity  prevailed  everywhere. 

Now  that  the  worst  has  come  draped  flags  hang  from  every  house,  men, 
women  and  many  little  children  wear  badges  of  mourning,  and  a  new 
date  has  come  into  use.  Instead  of  the  forty-fifth  year  of  Meiji  (Reign 
of  Enlightment)  we  now  have  the  first  year  of  Taishogan  (Righteous 
Rule).  Everything  has  stopped  that  can  be  stopped.  During  this  great 
pause  in  ordinary  living  I  am  trying  to  do  as  much  waiting  as  possible, 
for  after  the  Imperial  Funeral  the  tide  of  affairs  will  return  with  a  great 
rush.  The  late  Emperor's  characteristics  were  great  simplicity  of 
thought  and  life,  industry,  and  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  his  people;  so 
we  deeply  sympathize  with  this  sorrow-stricken  nation.  They  do  not 
speak  of  him  as  dead,  but  gone  into  hiding,   Okakure  vasaremashita. 

There  are  now  in  different  parts  of  Japan  three  Christian  institutions 
for  lepers,  the  only  work  being  done  for  them  in  the  country.  Until 
recently   they   have   been   the  most   hopeless   of   all   classes,  helpless  and 
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despised  in  this  world,  and  with  no  hope  for  the  future  lifers  they 
believe  they  are  accursed  by  the  gods  for  sins  committed  in  some  previous 
existence.  These  institutions  are  really  homes,  where  they  receive  sym- 
pathetic care,  are  taught  Christianity,  and  if  able  to  do  so,  are  encouraged 
to  cultivate  small  garden  plots  and  do  other  work,  even  to  play  games. 
When  they  learn  of  Jesus'  great  compassion  for  lepers,  and  the  Christians' 
hope  of  a  blessed  immortality,  they  gladly  accept  ChristianitVi  and  anew 
world  opens  before  them.      In  one  of   these   homes   the    Christian    lepers 


have  formed  an  Intercessory  Prayer  Guild.  They  say,  "We  are  the 
weakest  o£  all  God's  creatures,  but  we  want  to  work  for  him.  We  know 
He  will  hear  and  answer  our  prayers,  so  we  can  be  a  blessing  to  the 
world  in  this  way."  Many  persons  send  requests  for  prayers  to  them. 
It  is  a  most  touching  sight  to  see  these  unfortunate  ones,  with  their 
marred,  crippled  bodies,  pleading  for  other  suffering  ones  and  especially 


forn 


ral  lei 


In  the  early  days  of  mission 
the  heroes  of  the  faith  in  otht 
well-known  Japanese  men  am 
holy  warfare  against  sin,  and 


firy  work  in  this  couTitry  we  used  to  refer  to 
r  lands,  hut  now,  happily,  we  can  point  to 
I  women  who  are  valiantly  engaged  in  the 
whose  spiritual  characters  are  living  exam- 
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pies.  One  such,  living  in  Tokyo,  for  many  years  a  statesman  of  high 
rank,  but  now  the  editor  of  a  Christian  temperance  magazine,  also  making 
Christian  addresses  very  often,  even  sometimes  before  the  Diet  and  in  the 
palaces  of  princes,  Mr.  Taro  Ando,  has  a  g^eat  and  far-reaching  influ- 
ence. Recently  in  Osaka  I  met  a  Japanese  gentleman  who  said  to  me, 
**  About  fifteen  years  ago  I  lived  in  Honolulu.  I  was  a  drunkard,  immoral, 
and  because  of  my  habits,  very  poor.  Ando  San  helped  me  to  become  a 
Christian  and  a  temperance  man."  To-day  this  gentleman  is  one  of  the 
pillars  of  an  Osaka  church,  gives  temperance  lectures,  and  is  a  wealthy 
man.  A  few  weeks  later,  on  a  train,  the  principal  of  a  school  numbering 
more  than  six  hundred  students,  said  to  me  in  conversation,  *'Do  you 
know  Mr.  Ando?  Many  years  ago  in  Tokyo  I  heard  him  deliver  a  tem- 
perance lecture.  Since  that  time  I  have  not  touched  alcohol  or  tobacco, 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  my  pupils  are  temperate  young  men. "  This  teacher 
is  also  trying  to  promote  the  teaching  of  Christianity  by  inviting  pastors 
to  address  his  school.     How  much   God  can  do  by  us   if  we   are   only 

thoroughly  given  up  to  him! 

*» 

Miss  Mary  D.  Uline  writes  from  Bitlist  Turkeyi-r- 

About  the  need  of  another  teacher  in  Bitlis;  there  must  be  two 
young  ladies  to  take  charge  of  the  school  and  woman's  work.  The  sooner 
one  is  appointed,  the  better.  If  one  could  come  this  fall,  it  would  be 
fine  for  her  because  she  could  go  ahead  with  the  language  and  not  have  to 
feel  that  she  had  responsibilities.  To  have  one's  time  free  for  language 
study  means  so  much.  It  is  rather  hard  to  state  exact  qualifications,  for  a 
missionary  must  be  generally  fitted  for  the  work.  A  girl  with  kindergarten 
training  would  fit  in  nicely,  or  if  she  has  had  a  good  normal  course  so  she 
could  take  charge  of  the  lower  grades,  and  I  could  take  the  upper  grade 
work.  She  must  be  adaptable  and  happy  in  disposition.  However,  I 
am  sure  she  could  not  be  unhappy  after  she  reached  Bitiis  and  got  into 
the  work.  Please,  do  get  it  out  of  your  heads  that  Bitlis  is  such  a  ter- 
rible place.  It  is  not,  it  is  not.  Every  turn  of  the  road  produces  an  en- 
chanting scene.  Bitlis  is  the  most  picturesque  city  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  other  day  we  all  went  out  to  an  ancient  monastery.  All  around  us 
were  the  snow-covered  mountains.  Beneath  us  several  streams  rushed 
along  over  the  stones.  Old  bridges,  old  mills  and  old  brown  stone  houses 
built  into  the  cliffs  were  everywhere  to  be  seen.  Coming  home  we 
walked  along  roads  that  were  shaded  with  walnut  trees,  and  in  the  trees 
the  nightingales  were  singing.     We  passed  by  great  ledges  of  rock,  like 
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the  Hudson  palisades.  Moss  and  many  kinds  of  growth  on  the  g^eat  cliffs 
made  them  absorbingly  artistic.  In  the  crevices  grew  wild  English  vio- 
lets and  nearly  all  of  those  flowers  that  Shakespeare  loved.  Apple  trees, 
cherry  trees,  almond  and  pear  have  just  finished  blooming.  The  climate 
of  Bitlis  is  ideal.  Of  course  there  is  a  great  deal  of  snow  here  usually 
in  the  winter,  but  we  do  not  have  much  zero  weather.  The  water  is  pure, 
perfectly  pure,  and  oh,  so  good.  '  We  have  fresh  vegetables  for  many 
months,  good  meat,  ice  cream  very  often,  fresh  apricots,  pears,  quinces 
and  mulberries,  loads  of  all  kinds  of  nuts  (nearly),  Turkish  coffee  and  teal 
Just  now  Miss  McDowell  and  I  are  occupying  two  rooms  in  the  Ely 
home.  They  are  very  comfortable,  and  Miss  Charlotte  has  loaned  me 
her  piano.  We  have  four  windows,  nice,  wide  window  seats,  nice  rugs, 
books,  pictures,  two  desks  and  pretty  chairs.  The  house  is  very  old  and 
tumbled  down,  but  we  are  comfortable  and  happy.  Some  day  the  hou;se  is 
going  to  be  renovated  and  some  new  houses  are  going  to  be  built.  We 
have  a  fine  large  room  and  stone  steps  leading  up  to  it,  so  we  have  a 
splendid  place  to  walk  when  we  do  not  wish  to  go  outside.  A  month  or 
so  ago  we  rented  a  garden  and  have  fixed  up  a  fine  court  there.  We  are 
having  some  good  tennis.  We  have  a  delig^htful  circle,  the  most  important 
member  of  which  is  Robert  Maynard,  the  loveliest  child  in  the  world  I 
We  are  all  busy  and  happy.  We  spend  our  summers  in  camp  fashion  on 
Cindion  mountain,  or  go  to  Lake  Van,  just  a  few  hours'  ride  from  here. 
Some  of  us  plan  to  spend  the  month  of  August  in  an  apricot  orchard  by 
the  lovely  lake.     Now,  who  wouldn't  want  to  come  to  Bitlis? 

Mi»  Laura  McDowell  writes  from  Bitlist  Turkey: — 

Miss  McDowell  is  a  trained  nurse  supported  by  special  j?ifts  through  the  W.  B.  M. 

So  much  good  has  been  done  among  the  Turkish  people  this  month. 

An  old  Turkish  officer  who  has  had  a  gangrenous  hand  for  two  months, 
and  which  I  have  lanced  three  times  because  it  refused  to  heal,  is  now  on 
duty  again,  and  when  he  paid  me  he  said,  ^*Now  I  know  what  Christian- 
ity will  do.  You  are  a  Christian  or  you  never  would  have  come  here 
every  day,  rain  or  shine  (four  weeks  of  rainy  season),  and  dressed  my 
hand.  Why,"  he  said,  *^I  wouldn't  have  done  it  for  my  dearest 
friend,  never."  And  just  next  door  to  him  is  the  wife  of  the  military  official 
who  was  barely  saved  from  a  most  horrible  death  by  call mg  the  nurse  in  time. 
I  insisted,  in  this  case,  in  consulting  the  military  doctor.  A  bold  thing  to 
ask,  but  I  did  it,  and  he  graciously  came  to  the  patient  for  consultation. 
Of  course  he  could  not  see  her,  but  from  another  room  I  described  the 
disease,  the  treatment,  etc.,  and  he  was  most  courteous  to  me;  telling  the 
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family  that   if  they  carried   out  my  every  order  the  woman  would  live, 
otherwise  not.     And  now  she  is  almost  well. 

Only  this  afternoon  as  I  came  from  the  Pasha's  house  some  servants 
came  from  a  strange  house  as  I  passed  and  asked  me  in  to  see  their  sick 
mistress.  I  was  late  returning,  and  the  request  was  dubious  since  I  didn't 
know  whether  the  woman  really  wanted  me.  So  I  told  them  to 
come  to  my  office  this  evening  if  I  was  needed  and  their  reply  was,  **And 
may  your  walk  be  sweet  to  you."  A  common  expression  here,  and  I 
love  to  hear  it  for  it  comes  from  their  hearts. 

Miss  Clara  H.  Bruce  of  Ahmednagar  writes  from  Gulmary,  Kashmir: — 

A  trip  to  Kashmir  has  been  a  dream  of  mine  for  a  long  time,  and  this 
year  the  dream  has  actually  come  true.  For  the  past  five  weeks  four  of 
us  girls  have  been  living  on  a  house  boat  in  the  most  primitive  style,  and 
have  been  trying  to  get  rested  and  ready  for  work  again.  Miss  Johnson 
of  Ahmednagar,  you  know;  the  other  two  girls  arc  from  Bombay — Miss 
Haig  is  a  Y.  \V.  C.  A.  secretary  there,  and  Miss  Hunter  has  been  visiting 
her  sister  who  is  one  of  the  National  Y.  \V.  C.  A.  secretaries  for  India. 
Three  days  ago  we  left  our  house  boat,  and  came  up  here  to  spend  our 
last  few  days  in  the  mountains.  To-morrow  Miss  Johnson  and  I  start 
back  to  work  in  Ahmednagar.  But  it  is  a  long  journey  and  it  will  be  a 
week  before  we  actually  get  back. 

We  shall  miss  Miss  Gates  greatly  in  the  school  work  this  coming  year. 
Perhiips  you  have  met  her  before  this  and  have  heard  through  her  the  ar- 
rangements which  have  been  made  for  the  school  during  her  absence. 
Mrs.  Henry  Fairbank  has  taken  over  the  three  Hindu  day  schools,  Mrs. 
Clark  has  offered  to  take  charge  of  the  lace  school,  and  Miss  Harris  has 
taken  the  vernacular  school.  This  leaves  the  Anglo-vernacular  school, 
the  Anglo-vernacular  and  vernacular  boarding  departments,  and  the  care 
of  the  sewing  school.  We  closed  our  boarding  departments  again  this 
summer  because  it  did  not  seem  wise  to  leave  the  girls  in  the  compound 
where  building  was  still  going  on,  and  where  workmen  would  be  around 
more  or  less  continuouslv  all  the  summer.  Dr.  Ballantine  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Fairbank  kindly  let  us  use  their  dormitories,  so  we  sent  the 
older  girls  to  Rahuri  with  one  of  the  matrons  and  a  few  of  the  little  girls 
to  Vadala  with  the  other  matron.  Most  of  our  girls  go  home  for  their 
vacations,  but  usually  there  are  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  left  for  whom 
we  are  responsible. 

This  past  term  a  most   interesting  Brahman   girl,  the  daughter  of  the 
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sub-judge  in  Ahmednagar,  has  been  studying  in  the  third  English  stan- 
dard in  our  school.  We  have  sometimes  had  an  occasional  Brahman  girl^ 
in  the  vernacular  department  of  the  school.  But  I  do  not  know  when 
there  has  been  a  Brahman  girl  in  the  Anglo-vernacular  department. 
Usually  they  get  married  long  before  they  have  had  a  chance  to  study  as 
far  as  this;  or,  even  if  unmarried,  their  parents  are  not  willing  that  they 
should  attend  school.  Champa's  parents,  however,  are  among  the  more 
advanced  and  radical  Brahmans,  and  Champa  has  not  only  attended  school 
but  has  made  friends  with  some  of  our  low-caste  Christian  girls,  and  has 
often  stayed  to  play  games  with  them  in  the  afternoon.  There  was  some 
talk  of  Champa's  being  married  this  summer,  however,  so  I  am  not  sure 
that  she  will  return  to  school. 

Mrs.  Churchill's  death  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected  that  I  can  hardly 
yet  realize  that  she  has  gone.  It  seems  strange  that  four  of  our  mission 
should  have  been  taken  within  a  year — Mr.  Lee,  Mrs.  Harding,  Mr. 
Karmarker,  and  now  Mrs.  Churchill.  Mr.  Churchill  and  the  two  boys 
will  live  for  the  present  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burr  at  Riverside.  This 
leaves  the  new  ladies*  bungalow,  Holyoke,  unoccupied,  so  probably  Miss 
Harris  and  I  will  move  into  it  about  the  beginning  of  July  and  begin 
housekeeping  there  together.  Then  we  shall  be  ready  to  welcome  the 
third  worker  for  the  girls'  school  whom  Miss  Lamson  said  you  were  all 
trying  your  best  to  find! 

Mist  Elizabeth  Baldwin  writes  from  Kusaif  t  Micronesia: — 

Since  the  coming  of  the  new  scholars  from  the  Marshall  Islands  in 
March,  there  has  been  almost  constant  ilhiess  in  this  school  with  the 
dengue  fever  and  mumps,  and  some  are  still  laid  by.  My  sister  and  I 
both  had  quite  a  severe  attack  of  the  fever  but  are  well  and  strong  again 
now. 

We  are  laboring  to  conquer  the  new  language  required  in  this  school, 
my  sister  taking  the  Marshall  and  I  the  Gilbert  to  commence  on.  We 
spent  a  few  days  around  at  Lellu  on  the  other  side  of  the  island  two 
weeks  ago,  and  there  we  met  some  Truk  people.  We  had  a  meeting  with 
them  and  enjoyed  being  with  those  with  whom  we  could  converse  freely 
in  their  mother  tongue.  It  was  also  a  pleasure  to  join  with  the  Kusaiens 
on  Sunday  in  their  morning,  afternoon  .and  evening:  services.  The 
Kusaiens  are  a  very  interesting  people  and  we  consider  that  they  have 
done  wonderfully  well  when  it  is  remembered  that  up  to  the  present 
time  they  have  only  about  one  half  of  the  books   in  the  New  Testament 
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translated  into  their  native  language.  The  king  is  not  only  a  Christian 
but  is  a  deacon  in  the  church  and  active  in  service.  The  German  Com- 
missioner at  Ponape  has  now  sent  him  word  that  as  he  is  the  chief  ruler 
of  his  people,  he  must  not  hold  any  office  in  the  church,  nor  take  active 
part  in  its  control.  He  feels  very  loath  to  give  up  his  church  work,  and 
we  do  not  yet  know  what  will  be  his  decision  in  the  matter.  There  is 
one  of  his  daughters  in  this  school,  a  nice,  bright  girl  of  fourteen. 

In  all  there  are  enrolled  in  this  school  at  the  present  time,  forty-one 
girls  and  eleven  boys.  The  new  building  is  very  nice  and  presents  an 
attractive  appearance  in  its  new  coat  of  white  paint.  Situated  as  the 
building  is  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  and  near  the  ocean,  we  almost  always 
have  some  breeze,  and  as  a  rule  the  nights  are  cool  and  comfortable. 

The  soil  of  Kusaie  is  fertile  and  we  have  already  been  able  to  enjoj 
cucumbers,  musk  melons,  tomatoes  and  lettuce  of  our  own  planting. 
After  the  typhoon  the  banana  trees  did  not  do  well,  but  are  just  begin- 
ning to  pick  up  again  and  bear  good  bunches  of  fruit,  for  which  we  are 
very  thankful,  as  they  form  an  important  part  in  the  food  of  the  school. 
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PROGRAMS  AND  PROGRAM  MAKING 

BY    MRS.    P.    O.    RHODES 

This  is  a  vital  subject  and  most  important,  for  if  we  do  not  have  inter- 
esting programs  how  can  we  hope  to  keep  our  new  members?  After  at- 
tending a  few  times  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  or  from  a  sense  of  duty,  they 
will  soon  allow  other  duties  to  keep  them  away  and  shortly  there  will  be 
a  noticeable  falling  off  in  attendance.  Many  leaders  wish  to  have  inter- 
esting meetings  but  lack  the  ability  to  make  them  so.  For  this  reason 
and  in  order  to  bring  as  many  of  the  members  as  possible  into  close  touch 
with  the  work  and  with  each  other,  the  program  committee  should  be 
carefully  chosen  and  should  usually  be  changed  every  two  years  at  the 
longest. 

Some  meetings  lack  variety, — that  which  excites  curiosity  and  interest. 
Some  arc  so  carelessly  put  together  that  there  is  no  system  or  unity  of 
thought.      We  need   to  present  old   truths  in  new  and  attractive  forms;  io 
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make  the  meetings  full  of  life  and  spirituality  for  the  sake  of  the  faithful 
ones  who  attend,  however  monotonous  the  programs  may  be.  Surely 
these  '^old  stand-bys"  should  have  their  reward!  Literary  clubs  and 
other  societies  are  very  particular  about  their  programs.  Much  more 
should  we  be,  since  we  as  a  missionary  society  are  doing  the  greatest 
work  in  the  world.  Did  you  ever  know  a  society  with  bright,  interesting 
programs  to  disband?  Ponder  that  and  you  will  see  the  wonderful  im- 
portance of  giving  much  care  to  the  making  of  programs.  Some  societies 
still  make  the  main  part  of  their  programs  consist  of  readings  from  the 
missionary  magazine.  Selections  from  letters  and  articles  may  be  used 
judiciously  but  every  efficient  member  reads  her  magazine  at-'home  and 
comes  with  her  mind 'full  of  it.  So  it  is  not  very  enlivening  to  hear 
pages  of  it  read  even  by  a  good  reader,  and  worse  yet  if  it  happens  to  be 
a  poor  reader  who  spoils  the  sense  of  the  article  by  her  inflections  or 
wearies  the  patience  by  a  low,  indistinct  utterance.  For  the  sake  of  the 
member  who  has  not  read  the  news  in  the  last  missionary  periodicals, 
short  and  crisp  items  may  well  be  told  by  several  appointed  as  a  Current 
Events  committee  from  time  to  time. 

To  have  good  programs  takes  time  and  thought.  '*Good  programs  do 
not  happen;  somebody  makes  them."  Usually  several  ** somebodies" 
have  a  part  in  such  making!  We  cannot  succeed  in  any  line, — house- 
keeping, business  or  professional,  unless  we  are  willing  to  take  time  for 
it.  To  prepare  the  programs  is  the  business  of  the  program  committee 
in  consultation  with  the  president.  This  committee  should  consist  of  the 
brainiest  workers  and  should  be  appointed  several  months  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year.  .That  is,  if  the  plan  in  your  auxiliary  is  to  begin 
the  new  line  of  study  in  September  or  October,  the  committee  should  be 
appointed  in  April  or  May.  As  the  new  text-books  for  the  United  Study 
of  Missions  are  published  in  the  late  sprine,  and  as  the  lectures  on  these 
books  are  given  at  the  summer  schools,  most  of  our  auxiliaries  begin  the 
text-book  in  the  fall.  In  any  case,  sufficient  time  should  be  allowed  the 
committee  for  preparation  so  that  the  programs  may  be  published  and 
ready  for  use  at  the  first  meeting.  Programs  may  be  printed  or  type- 
written. It  gives  the  society  a  working  plan  to  go  by  so  that  each 
member  has  an  idea  of  what  is  to  come  and  may  be  thinking  along  the 
line  of  the  meeting  from  month  to  month.  It  also  gives  proper  prestige 
to  the  work  of  the  missionary  society.  At  first  thought  it  may  seem  a 
needless  expense  but  those  societies  which  have  tried  it  find  that  jt 
pays  and  regard  it  as  a  part  of  the  annual  expense  of  the  society, 
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Given  then  the  consecrated,  joyful,  spirited  workers,  the  next  thing  is 
to  secure  helps.  Ask  the  other  societies  in  town  for  their  programs  in 
exchange  for  your  own, — to  be  ready  later.  Search  .all  your  books  and 
papers  for  material,  but  have  all  linked  together  in  the  missionary  plan. 
Program  making  is  full  of  possibilities.  Material  for  it  is  bountiful.  In 
addition  to  the  United  Study  text-book  and  the  How  to  Use^  almost  all 
the  Woman's  Boards  now  publish  suggestive  outlines  for  a  year's  study  of 
the  various  mission  fields  where  they  have  work.  Other  helps  may  be 
found  in  current  missionary  magazines  as  suggested  above,  in  reports  of 
missionary  conventions,  in  the  leaflets  advertised  on  the  cover  of  our  mag- 
azine, which  may  be  adapted  to  your  purpose.  And  m"ost  of  all,  perhaps 
all  unsuspected,  in  the  hearts  of  your  workers  may  be  depths  of  thought, 
the  richest  of  spiritual  culture,  the  most  original  thoughts  and  plans 
which  it  is  your  privilege  to  set  in  motion  to  benefit  the  world  of  mis- 
sionary workers.  Make  Scripture  lesson,  prayers,  songs,  papers,  talks, 
readings  and  discussions  bear  directly  on  the  topic  of  the  day.  Use  as 
many  different  women  as  you  can,  thus  passing  the  benefits  around  and 
developing  all.  For  who  cares  to  hear  Mrs.  B.  talk  or  Mrs.  A.  sing  at 
every  meeting  be  they  ever  so  talented? 

The  meeting  place  sometimes  affects  the  program.  A  dreary,  ill- 
lighted  or  cold  room  has  a  depressing  effect  upon  speakers  and  listeners. 
SoHie  societies  always  meet  in  the  church  parlors.  This  has  its  advan- 
tages in  having  singing  books,  blackboards  and  maps  ready  for  use,  but 
new  surroundings  add  interest  to  the  occasion  and  it  does  people  go<)cl  to 
open  their  homes  in  these  days  of  lagging  hospitality. 

Do  not  attempt  to  crowd  too  much  into  one  program.  Aim  to  give  in 
turn  due  attention  to  all  phases  of  missionary  work — at  home  and 
abroad, — evangelistic,  educational,  industrial,  medical  and  literary. 
Seek  to  have  both  original  talks  and  papers  and  also  short  selected  read- 
ings on  the  same  program.  The  woman  who  would  utterly  refuse  to 
write  a  paper  or  prepare  a  talk  will  cheerfully  accept  a  brief  selection  to 
read.  The  meeting  should  always  be  so  planned  that  one  may  feel  per- 
fectly safe  in  inviting  in  the  uninterested  friend  with  the  certainty  that  she 
will  be  converted  before  she  leaves!  Aim  to  produce  results.  If  the 
members  are  not  growing  in  knowledge,  interest,  consecration  and 
giving,  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  programs.  Better  examine 
them.  The  form  may  be  all  right  but  may  lack  the  prayerful  spirit  with- 
out which  all  fails.  Prayer  in  planning,  seeking  to  know  the  Father's 
will   and  asking  the  Father's  power;  prayer  in  preparing  each  number 
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that  it  may  do  the  good  intended;  prayer  in  pushing  the  program  through 
to  the  conclusion,  and  prayer  at  parting  that  the  lesson  received  may 
remain  with  each  one, — herein  lies  the  secret  of  power. 

To  conclude: — 

Planned. 

Prompt. 

Purposeful. 

Pertinent. 

Profitable. 

Pravcrful. 

Published. 


A  PROGRAM 


Should  be 


Prayer  (always). 
Portions  of  Scripture. 
Prose  rcadinj^s. 
May  contain  ^    "Palavers'*  (talks  and  discussions). 

Praise  (son^s). 
Practical  work  (business). 
Pleasiintries  (social  hour  and  refreshments). 

— Adapted  from   Woman's  Evangel. 


Suggestions 

1.  In  planning  your  year's  meetings  do  not  forget  the  observance  of  a 
Literature  Day,  when  special  effort  is  made  to  present  the  leaflets  and 
publications  of  the  Board  and  to  secure  new  subscribers.  Advertise  the 
Prayer  Calendar  early  in  the  season,  and  have  sample  copies  at  the  meet- 
ings. 

2.  In  planning  for  Christmas  remember  that  a  subscription  to 
Life  and  Light  and  the  Dayspring  W\\\  be  acceptable  to  some  of  your 
friends.  Shut-ins  much  appreciate  the  Prayer  Calendar  at  Christmas. 
Everyland  is  a  charming  gift  for  boys  and  girls. 

3.  In  writing  to  your  Board  for  leaflets  and  helps,  please  be  definite. 
Do  not  say,  ''Please  send  me  something  for  a  foreign  missionary  meeting." 

4.  We  shall  be  glad  to  publish  in  this  department  of  Life  and  Light 
during  the  next  six  months  sample  programs  on  the  study  text-book. 
They  may  be  suggestive  for  societies  starting  later  with  their  year's  study. 
These  must  be  brief  outlines. — The  Editor. 
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THE  GOLDLN  ANNIVERSARY  GIFT 

Aim :  $250,000  for  Buildings  in  Five  Years 

The  money  which  has  come  to  the  treasury  for  various  buildings  has 
brought  our  Golden  Anniversary  Gift  up  to  a  total  of  $8,266.06.  This 
amount  is  distributed  as  follows  : — 

Smyrna,  Turkey  $2,630.00 

Mardin,       "  586.42 

Van,             '*         new  building  689.00 

Hartford  Branch  has  pledged  $2,311 

Van,  Turkey,  remodeling  1,000.00 

Von,          "       furnishing  53.00 

Chihuahua,  Mexico  1,015.41 

Matsuyama,  Japan  237.23 

Barcelona,  Spain,  library  shelves  200.00 

I'ndesignated  1,855.00 


$8,266.06 

The  receipts  for  Smyrna  have  been  a  disappointment  and  only  b}=  a 
special  arrangement  has  it  been  possible  to  secure  the  new  site  for  the 
school.  The  arrangement  is,  however,  only  temporary,  and  it  is  most 
earnestly  hoped  that  generous  gifts  will  soon  come  to  hand  to  provide  the 
requisite  $8,330  for  the  purchase  of  the  land. 


■»•< 


THE  MISSION  OF  A  MITE  BOX  OR  THE  MIGHT 

OF  A  MISSION  BOX 

It  was  almost  time  for  the  missionary  circle  of  Bethany  Church  to  ad- 
journ when  the  treasurer  said,  half  apologetically,  **Please,  don't  forget, 
ladies,  to  take  your  missionary  mite  boxes.  You  know  we  are  to  bring 
them  in  for  our  thank  offering  in  November." 

I  don't  think  I  will  take  one  this  year,"  said  pretty  little  Mrs.  Evans, 
it's  such  a  childish  way  of  getting  money.     If  one  has  anything  to  give 
I  believe  in  just  giving  it  without  fuss  nor  feathers." 
That's  just  what  I  think." 

I've  been  feeling  for  some  time  that  we  had  outgrown  the  mite  box." 
During  the  chorus  of  exclamatipns  the  pastor's  wife  sat  silent.      Then, 
as  she  saw  the  women  turning  toward  her,  as  with   an  involuntary  glance 
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to  the  leader,  she  said  quietly,  **  Before  we  decide  against  our  old  friend, 
the  mite  box,-  may  I  tell  you  how  it  seems  to  mc  ?  I  know  there  is  a 
foolish  and  a  small  way  to  use  a  mite  box,  and  for  that  I  have  not  a  word 
of  defense,  but  my  mite  box  is  different.  It's  an  institution  in  our  house, 
and  really  I  shouldn't  know  how  to  keep  house  without  it. 

**To  begin  with,  the  funny  little  old-fashioned  box  was  my  mother's. 
I  begged  it  of  her  on  my  wedding  day  when  I  was  going  out  to  the  strange 
new  life  as  a  missionary's  wife  on  the  frontier.  It  seemed  so  like  a  piece 
of  home,  associated  with  all  my  memories  of  my  mother's  face  all  lighted 
from  within. 

'*Ever  since  it  has  gone  with  us  to  the  different  churches.  I  remem- 
ber those  first  years  on  the  windy  prairies  I  used  to  drop  a  penny  in  for 
very  joy  whenever  a  letter  brought  news  of  the  dear  home  folks  back 
East.  Then  when  baby  came  and  my  heart  overflowed  with  happiness  I 
used  to  teach  his  baby  fingers  to  push  the  pennies  in  freighted  with  prayer 
and  joy. 

**And  when  God  took  him  it  seemed  as  if  my  heart  was  breaking,  when 
one  day  I  picked  up  the  little  box  and  it  spoke  to  me;  spoke  of  mothers 
whose  babies  went  from  them  into  a  black  unknown,  terror  haunted.  I 
thought  of  mine  in  the  Good  Shepherd's  arms,  and  something  hard  and 
cold  in  my  heart  gave  way,  and  I  could  pray.  Oh!  how  I  thanked  God 
for  my  hope  in  the  gospel.  I  remember  that  I  put  a  shining  coin  in 
because  I  had  to  express  the  peace  welling  up  in  my  soul. 

**I  can't  begin  to  tell  you  how  that  blessed  box  is  woven  into  our  lives. 
The  children  love  to  put  in  birthday  ^thank  yous, '  and  good-time  pen- 
nies, and  there  isn't  a  joy  or  sorrow  that  the  little  box  doesn't  have  a 
share  in. 

*'You  know  ministers  can't  give  g^eat  gifts,  but  I  know  the  hundreds 
of  little  coins  that  crowd  my  box  every  year  are  heavier  with  love  and 
penitence  and  thanksgiving  and  prayer  than  any  offering  I  might  make 
at  any  one  time  could  possibly  be.  When  I  shake  them  out  of  the  old 
box  so  patched  and  mended  I  can  often  tell  what  they  are  for, — the  ten- 
cent  pieces  and  quarters,  I  mean, — for  they  stand  for  such  particular 
providences  and  mercies. 

**Of  course  you  all  know  best  about  your  giving,  but  I  should  just  have 
to  keep  on  with  my  box,  it  is  such  a  jogger  of  my  memory  when  I  am 
tempted  to  forget  the  many  mercies." 

This  was  a  long  speech  for  the  pastor's  wife.  But  when  she  raised 
eyes  bright  with  tears  to  the  quiet  circle  that  stood  about  her,  one  of  the 
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women  said,  "Give  me  that  mite  box  quick.  I'm  going  to  see  if  I  can't 
fill  it  in  a  new  spirit  this  year." 

^Tm  just  ashamed  of  myself,"  said  little  Mrs.  Evans,  **that  I  started 
the  women  the  wrong  way.  A  big  Thank  Offering  is  going  into  mine 
this  minute,  you  blessed  little  shepherdess,  because  we  have  you  to  help 
and  lead  us." 

When  the  circle  finally  broke  up  there  was  hardly  a  box  left  for  the 
faithful  treasurer  to  dispose  of.  As  for  the  pastor's  wife,  she  gleefully 
popped  a  ten-cent  piece  into  her  already  heavy  box  that  night  as  she  said, 
**You  blessed  box,  you  have  helped  to  warm  a  good  many  hearts  with 
the  joy  of  offering  to-day." — T/ie  Helpivg  Hand, 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE 


The  Goodly  fellowship,  JJy  Rachel  Capen  Schauffler.  Published 
by  The  Macmillan  Company.      Pp.  325.      Price,  $1.25. 

The  writer  of  this  novel  of  missionary  conditions  and  experiences  is  a 
member  of  the  Schauffler  family  so  well  known  in  the  foreign  and  home 
field  of  Christian  work.  The  fact  that  the  book  is  published  by  The 
Macmillan  Company,  and,  appearing  in  May,  was  reprinted  twice  the  next 
month,  speaks  well  of  its  popular  qualities.  Benjamin  Labaree,  the  Pres- 
byterian missionary  who  was  murdered  on  the  foreign  field,  was  a  brother- 
in-law  of  the  author.  A  similar  tragedy  occurs  in  the  story,  and  the 
Christ-like  spirit  shown  by  the  missionary  community  would  be  a  revela- 
tion to  the  outside  world. 

The  great  value  of  the  book  lies  in  reaching  many  who  would  never 
read  a  magazine  nor  attend  a  meeting  where  missions  was  the  subject,  and 
showing  to  such  the  environment  of  our  missionaries  and  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  service  daily  lived  bv  them. 

A  Half  Cc7itury  Among'  the  Siamese  and  the  Lao,  By  Daniel 
McGilvary,  D.D.  Published  by  Revell  Company.  Pp.  435.  Price, 
$2  net. 

When  Dr.  McGilvary  was  more  than  seventy-five  years  of  age  he  was 
urged  by.  Arthur  J.  lirown,  foreign  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board, 
to  writ''    .lis  autobiography.      In   the  Appreciation  by   Dr.  Brown  which 
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prefaces  the  volume  he  says:  '*I  told  him  that  he  could  not  spend  his 
remaining  strength  to  any  better  advantage  to  the  cause  he  loved  than  in 
preparing  such  a  volume." 

While  the  missions  to  these  people  belong  to  the  Presbyterian  Board 
rather  than  our  own,  yet  in  these  days  of  wide  outlook  and  increasing 
unity  we  are  glad  to  read  of  what  ''one  of  the  great  missionaries  of  the 
Church  Universal  has  accomplished."  Mrs.  Curtis,  the  author  of  T/ie 
Laos  of  North  Siam^  says  of  Dr.  McGilvary :  ''Neither  Carey  nor  Judson 
surpassed  him  in  strength  of  faith  and  zeal  of  purpose;  neither  Paton  nor 
Chalmers  has  outranked  him  in  the  wonders  of  their  achievements,  and 
not  one  of  the  other  hundreds  of  missionaries  ever  has  had  more  evidence 
of  God's  blessing  upon  their  work." 

The  final  editing  of  the  book  fell  upon  the  brother-in-law  of  the  author. 
Prof.  Cornelius  B.  Bradley  of  the  University  of  California. 

The  book  is  enriched  by  illustrations,  an  index  and  two  maps. 

G.  H.  c. 

Everyland.  In  addition  to  its  usual  variety  of  attractive  stories  and 
articles  for  the  boys  and  girls,  the  September  Everyland  publishes  "The 
Child  and  the  Magazine,"  by  Mrs.  Peabody.  This  paper  was  read  before 
the  New  Century  Club  of  Philadelphia  and  will  interest  the  fathers  and 
mothers  who  desire  to  provide  bright  and  worth-while  magazine  reading 
for  their  sons  and  daughters. 


>•> 


KOREAN  CHRISTIANS  ON  TRIAL 

The  Japanese  police  arrested  last  winter  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
Koreans,  charging  that  they  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate 
Governor-General  Terauchi.  News  of  the  matter  was  withheld  for  a 
good  many  weeks.  Something  like  eighty-five  of  those  arrested  are 
Christians,  largely  the  students  and  teachers  of  a  boys'  school  belonging 
to  the  Presbyterians  in  Northern  Korea.  Several  leading  men  of  the 
church  there  were  included.  Among  others  arrested  was  Mr.  T.  H. 
Yun,  President  of  our  church's  school  for  boys  at  Songdo,  in  an  entirely 
different  section  of  the  country. 

These  prisoners  were  finally  brought  to  trial  the  beginning  of  July. 
Then  it  transpired  that  they  had  been  subjected  to  severe  indignities,  in- 
cluding much  physical  torture,  to  make  them  confess  guilt.  Several  con- 
fessions thus  wrung  from  them  were  flatly  repudiated  at  the  public 
hearing.     The  questioning  to  which   they  were  then  subjected  showed 
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that  the  Japanese  police  were  trying  to  make  out  the  ordinary  meetings 
of  Christians  to  be  seditious  gatherings.  Attempts  were  even  made  to 
show  that  the  Bible  inculcates  doctrines  antagonistic  to  loyalty. 

Dr.  Pinson  reached  Seoul  on  July  19th,  the  trial  being  still  in  progress. 
By  that  time  the  questioning  of  the  accused  by  the  presiding  judge  had 
exhibited  so  hostile  an  attitude  on  his  part  and  so  determined  an  effort  to 
make  all  the  prisoners  admit  their  guilt  that  the  spectators  at  the  trial 
were  in  a  state  of  considerable,  indignation.  The  missionaries  had  already 
written  letters  of  protest  to  their  friends  at  home.  The  attorneys  for  the 
accused  finally  presented  a  petition  that  the  three  judges  of  the  court  be 
declared  incompetent  because  of  prejudice  and  others  substituted  for 
them.  Meantime  private  representations  were  being  made  to  the  Japa- 
nese Ambassador  at  Washington  by  the  officers  of  the  various  boards  con- 
cerned and  others.  It  is  at  this  juncture  that  we  go  to  press.  Without 
positive  information  on  the  subject  we  assume  that  the  petition  of  the 
attorneys  has  been  granted,  and  that  justice  will  now  be  done.  The  Jap- 
anese government  cannot  afford  to  be  a  party  to  petty  persecution  based 
on  imaginary  treason  hatched  in  the  suspicious  minds  of  ovefzealous 
police  officers.  Still  less  can  it  afford,  in  Korea  or  elsewhere,  to  be  put 
in  the  attitude  of  persecuting  Christians  because  they  are  Christians. 

Our  news  is  that  Mr.  Yun  is  bearing  his  tedious  imprisonment  sturdily 
and  nobly,  with  no  sign  as  yet  of  physical  breakdown.  Probably  by  the 
time  these  lines  are  read  more  definite  and,  we  trust,  more  favorable  news 
will  have  come  by  cable  to  the  daily  press. —  The  \Iissio?iary   Voice. 


>•< 


ANNUAL  MELTING  OF  THL  WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF 

MISSIONS 

The  forty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  will 
be  held,  by  invitation  of  the  Andover  and  Woburn  Branch,  with  the  South 
Church  in  Andover,  Mass.,  November  18  and  14,  1912.  The  preliminary 
meeting  will  begin  at  2  P.  M.,  Tuesday,  November  12,  instead  of  10  A.  M., 
as  heretofore.  The  ladies  of  Andover  and  vicinity  offer  entertainment  to 
accredited  Branch  delegates  from  a  distance  and  to  women  missionaries  of 
the  Woman's  Boards  and  the  American  Board.  Application  for 'such 
entertainment  should  be  made  to  Mrs.  M.  S.  McCurdy,  Andover,  Mass., 
chairman  of  the  hospitality  committee,  by  October  1st. 

Mrs.  McCurdy  will  also  aid  those  who  desire  to  meet  theic  own  expenses 
in  finding  pleasant  boarding  places. 
A'o  reducQ(\  rates  will  be  <2;ivev\  by  the  railroads. 


Receipts 
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WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS 

Receipts  from  July  18  to  Auffutt  18,  1912 
MiS8  Sarah  Loijibb  Day,  Treasurer. 


40;   Friend,  250,  Friend. 

MAINE. 

Br€Uteh.—  >t\9»  Annie  F. 
62  Chadwick  St.,  Port- 
i.  High  St.  Clt.,  Ciiildren 
>dford8  Cb.,  Aux.,  23.36, 
>rtlaiid,  Soutli,  Meeting 
I.,  Aux.,  10;  Westbrools, 
uz..  25, 

LEOAOY. 

Frances  M.  Richards, 
High  St.  ('h.,  and  Treas. 
ine  liraucli, 

BW   HAMP8H1RB. 

Branch.— y\in»EUz&heth 
'ea8.,69  North  Spring  St., 
inson,  Aux.,20;  Barring- 
Kxeter,  Aux.,  5;  Green- 
60;  JafTrey,  C.  E.  Soc,  7; 
iuth  .Main  St.  Cli.,  Aux., 
ux.,  18  60;  North  Hamp- 
60;  Salmon  Falls,  Aux., 
ux.  (26  of  wh.  to  const, 
iline  Ix)we),  30, 
-L  F.  M.S., 

Total, 

VRRBIONT. 

I.— .Miss  May  E.  Manley, 
,  Pittaford.    Itarre,  Aux., 

Falls,  Mt.  KillHirn  Soc., 
n.  College  St.  Cli.,  Aux., 
.ux.,  60;  Castleton,  (\  B. 

Junction,  Aux.,  10;  Mil- 
I;  Orleans,  Aux.,  20; 
X.,  15;  Pittsford,  S.  S., 
I  River,  .Meiry  Rills,  2; 
.12.72;  Waterliury,  Aux., 
n,  Aux.,  10, 

IIAMIAOHVSKTrB. 

jbum  /?ranc/».— Mrs.  E,  S. 

58  Ttiorndike  St.,  Law- 

er.  Friends,  10;  Maiden, 

>cia<ton.— Mi 8«  Carrie  E. 
8.,  South  Dennis.  Harn- 
Off.  at  Senii-ann.  Meet., 
th.  First  Cli.,  Woman's 
Falmouth,  North.  Aux., 
irille,  Aux.,  4;  Orlcanw, 
South  Dennis,  Len.  OIT., 

••anc/l.— Miss  Daisy  Ray- 
,  120  Halch  St.,  lieverly, 
laple  St.  Ch.,  Aux.,  ad; 
»f  Gov.,  15;  Hamilton, 
nn,  North  Ch.,C.  R.3  lO; 
Iter,  Aux,  20;  MIddletnn, 
)abody.  South  Ch..  Jr.  Y. 
'est  Ch.,  7;  Salera,  Taber- 
1.  of  Gov.,  20, 

«V  iJrancA.— Miss  J.  Kate 
as..  473  Main  St.,  On*en- 
leld.  Second  Ch.,  Aux., 


263  40 


63  24 


60  00 


200  24 
15  45 

215  69 


208  33 


30  00 


73  28 


167  47 


10  00 


Lonffme€idow.—Mn.  Annie  C.  Leete,  .16  OO 

Middlesex  /tratieh.—Mn.  Frederick  L. 
Claflin,  Treas.,  16  Park  St.,  Marlboro. 
Natick,  For.  Mils.  Dept.,80;  Northboro, 
Friend,  10,  Lyman  Soc.,  10;  Sherborn, 
Ladies'  Miss.  Study  Club,  12;  West 
Modway.  Aux.,  Friend,  K,  78  00 

^f^ell;tonv^lle.—  y}TS.  D.  ilrewer  Eddy,  ICO  00 

Sorjolkand  Piigrim  J?ra»cA.— ^Mrs.Mark 
.Mc  Cully,  Treas.,  116  Warren  Ave., 
Mattapan.  Braintree,  First  Ch.,  Aux.. 
M.  A.  K.,  10;  Easton,  Aux.,  22.60; 
Stoughton,  Aux.,  4;  Weymouth,  East, 
Jr.  Dept.,  8.  S.,  6,  41  50 

Sorth  Middlesex  Branch.— MiM  Julia  S. 
C^onant,  Treas.,  I^ittleton  Common. 
North  Leominster,  Aux.,  10.60;  Shirley, 
Aux.,  8,  18  60 

Old  Colony  Branch.— yWan  Frances  J. 
Runnels,  Treas.,  166  Hichland  Ave.,  Fall 
Uiver.  Attleboro,  Second  Ch.,  M.  C, 
72;  Fall  River,  Aux.  (Len.  Off.,  10),  120, 
Central  Ch.,  Jr.  Dept.  S.  S.,  26,  Sr. 
Willing  Helpers.  125,  C.  R,  15.56,  First 
Ch.,  Friend.  10:  New  Bedford,  C.  R., 
40;  North  .Middleboro,  C.  K.  Soc.,  10; 
Wesljiort,  Aux.,  5;  West  Wareham, 
Friend.  30,  452  56 

South  Hadtey.—Mt.  Holyoke  College,  Y. 
W   C    A  93  75 

Springl/ieid.—y^n.  W.  R.  Wood,  100  00 

SprinQfleld  Branch.— Mr».  Mary  H. Mitch- 
ell,Tn-as.,  1078  Worthington  St.,Spring- 
tioid.  Fund,  Friend,  202  80;  Holyoite, 
First  Ch.,  Aux..  18.59.  Grace  (Mj.,  S  S., 
Mrs.  E.  K.  Robinson's  (1.,  10,  Seccntd 
Ch.,  The  Airlnsha.  6,  V.  R.,  5,  Agnes  R. 
Allyn  Mem.  Fund,  25;  Longmeadow, 
C.  E.  Soc,  10;  Monson,  Aux.,  .Mrs.  C. 
O.  Chapin.  10;  Springfield,  Hope  Ch., 
Aux.,  31,  Mission  Reserves,  25,  South 
Ch.,  AUX..  43.86,  887  24 

Suffolk  Branch.— y\rB.  Frank  G.  Cook, 
Treas.,  44  Garden  St.,  Cambridge. 
Boston,  Old  South  Ch.,  Anx.,  Friend, 
250,  Union  Gli.,  Aux.,  Mem.  to  Miss 
Mary  L.  Page,  200;  Brighton,  F.  M.S., 
40;  Brookline,  Mrs.  George  A.  Hall,2(>0; 
Cambridge,  In  Memoriain,  20.  North 
Ch.,  Y.  L.  M.  S..  60.81.  Pilgrim  Ch., 
Woman's  Miss.  Soc,  45;  Dorchester, 
Second  (-h.,  Aux.,  51.56,  Village  Ch., 
Aux.,  7;  Foxboro,  Bethany  Ch.,  Aux., 
35;  Jamaica  Plain,  Boylston  Ch.,  S.  S. 
C.  R.,  10.41,  Central  Ch.,  Aux.,  65;  Mans- 
field, Woman's  Union,  10;  Newton,  Eliot 
Ch.,  Woman's  Assoc.  IPO;  Roslindale, 
Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  10;  Roxbnry,  Wej»t, 
South  Evang'l  Ch.,  Woman's  Assoc, 
(Easter  Off.,  48.20),  63  82;  Somerville, 
iiroadwav  Ch.,  Aux.,  Friend,  60,  First 
CII..20,  Highland  Ch.,  Women  Workers, 
10,  Prospect  mil  Ch.,  Prim.  Dept  ,  S.8.. 
6;  Waltham.  C.R.,  6.  1,248  60 

Worcester  Co.  Branch.- ^Us.  Thomas  E. 
Babb,  Jr.,  Trea«».,  12  Clearview  Ave., 
Worcester.  Stnrbrldge,  Ch.,  6 ;  Worces- 
ter, Miss  A.  M.  Robinson,  6. 


Total, 


11  00 
2,826  90 
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Ded/iam. — Miss  Martha  C  Bargess,  by 
Sarah  K.  Burgess,  Extrx.,  1,000  00 

RHODB  ISLAND. 

Rhode  Island  firaneh.—  MiM  Grace  P. 
Chapiii,  Treii8.,  150  Meeting  St.,  Provi- 
dence. Providence,  Pilgrim  Ch.,  Aux., 
28.50,  C.  R.  10.10,  Union  Ch.,  .Jr.  C.  K. 
Sec,  6;  Woonsocket,  Globe  Ch.,  C  E. 
8oc  ,4,  47  60 

OONNEOTIOOT. 

Eastern  CofinecHcut  liranch.—Mias  Anna 
C.  learned,  Trea").,  255  Hempstead  St., 
New  London.  Lebanon,  (ioshen  Band 
of  Workers,  2.36;  Westminster,  Ch., 
2  60,  4  86 

Hartford  //rancA.— Mrs. Sidney  W.Clark, 
TreHS.,  40  Willard  St.,  Hartford. 
Friends,  53  00 

New  Haven  Branch,-~Wlsn  Ediih  Wool- 
sey,  TreR8.,250  Church  St.,  New  Haven. 
Inc  of  Invested  Fund,  8;  Friend,  300; 
Friend,  25,  333  00 


Total,  390  86 

LEGACIES. 

BrWi^epor*.— Mai vina  I).  Lewis,  by  F.  T. 
StaproH,  Extr.,  1,061  07 

Colchester.—M rs.  Martha  C.  L  i  n  s  1  e  y, 
thrunu:h  Aux.  and  Treas.  of  Eastern 
Connecticut  Itranch,  100  00 


Total,      .  1,161  (-7 

NEW   YORK, 

Binghamtoii.—Virtit  Ch.,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Jack- 
son, 15  00 


PBNN8TLVAMIA. 

Miss  .Martha  Birchard,  6  00 

FLORIDA. 

Orange  f>ar4c.— Normal  School,  S.  S.,  1  SB 

OHIO. 

Hamilton.— Miu  Julia  M.  Goodman,  10  00 

MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis.— M\M  Mary  T.  Hale,  6  00 

IOWA. 

Charles  City.— Mrs.  Malcolm  Daua,  3  00 

TURKKT. 

Aintttb  —School  Children  of  Hassan 

heyh,                     1  71 

Donations,  $3,349  28 

Huildings,  554  OO 

Specials,  156  04 

Lei^ACi^t  ^'^'^  ^ 

Total,  $6,270  38 

Total  fbok  Oct.  18,  1911  to  august  18.  I9il 

Donations,  $87,641  13 

Buildings.  11.057  04 

Work  ori912,  4,886  » 

Specials,  2,214 « 

Legaries,  17,<«4  63 

ToUl,  $122,893  90 
OOLDBN  ANNIVERSARY  GIFT. 

Previously  acknowledged,  $7,712  « 


Receipts  of  the  month 


554  00 


Total, 


$8,266  06 


WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  THE  PACIFIC 


Receipt*  for 
Miss  Henrietta  F.  Ukewku,  Treasur 

iWLlFOKNIA. 

Northern  Cali/oruht  liranvh. — M ri.  K.  V, 
Krick,  TnMi?i.,  \V.^  Clay  St.,  Sun  Fnin- 
cisco.  Berkeley,  First,  75,  North,  s.44; 
Oakland,  First,  4.'),  Gift  of  Mrs.  M. 
Brewer,  100;  .Sacramento,  Youn^ 
LadieH'  OutUwk  Club.  f\\  Saratoga, 
li.  Gift  of  Mr?*.  John  Boll,  W);  San 
Jose,l-'5,  4'2l  44 

Southern  (\t1ifornia  //n/»»f7/.— Mrs.  8.  K. 
ilnj^hos.  Tr«Mis..  M)  Worrostor  Ave, 
Pasath'iia.  Claremont,  *ir>;  Highland, 
40;  Lonj;  ileach,  '20;  Lom  Anjft'h'**, 
Bethh'hein,  :»,  First,  W.  Soc,  IsT.O.'i, 
C.  E.,  :«».  rivmonth,  40;  Ontario, 
Cradle  Roll,*  'ilS:  Pasadena,  First. 
:t"»;  Tlialto,  10;  Kiverside,  W.  Soc.  5, 
C.  K.,'2r,.  4i4 -JO 

invin). 

Mnho  /iranrh.—Mvs.  W.  L.  1*  h  «^  1  p  h, 
Treas..  Ill  W.  J«ffrr.Hon  St.,  \uAsv. 
Mountain  Ifonn',  s;  Pocati'Uo,  10,  IH  <M» 

(./mif  tinil ./«///.) 

nrtqnn  Jlratu'h.—'S\r^.  A.  L.  ('aki*,  Troas., 
\i\  \V.  Park  St,  Portland.  AtkinHon. 
Memorial,  ('.  E.,  2;  Corrallis,  5;  V.hv- 


Juff/,  1912. 

or,  7T(>  KiuKston  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

nezer,  15;  Forest  Grove,  30;  Gaston, 
5;  Hillsboro,  16;  Highland.  25;  Has- 
snlo.  1125;  Portland,  First.  72.S0. 
Cradle  Roll,  3. Gift  Mrs.  F.  .M.  Warren. 
100;  Sttlom,  Mrs*  Bauer's  8.  S.  CI.,  31 ; 
Sunnyside,  Aux.,  11.43, C.E.,  15,  Cradle 
Roll,  1JJ8;  University  Park,  Cradle 
Roll,65ct8.,  344  51 

UTAH. 

rtiih  lira fwh. — Mrs.  G,  H.  Brown.  Trcns., 
l^i  S.  81  h  St.  East,  Salt  Lake  ( -ity.  Salt 
Lake  City.  First,  16  00 

wa.«*htn<;tok. 

Wo*h'nuitfin  7;rawrA.— Mrs.Even'tt  Smith, 
Tivas.,  \:m  W.  Isth  Ave..  Seattle. 
Anacortrs,  17.C0;  Deor  Park,  ^\  Pull- 
man, 5;  Rav.  8;  Seattle,  Green  I-ako, 
:{0,  Pilprrim,*  -235,  Plymouth,  100.  Girls* 
Club,  1,').  Mustard  Seed  Soc,  15,  Ger- 
tru«k'  (iasfolgiie  Circle,  15,  Mrs.  Haw. 
kins  and  friends,  7J>0;  Sylvan,  5; 
Walla  Walla,  114.50,  ««  « 

Total.  1,}<25  75 

ROSA  B.  FERRIER,  Atttt.  Treas. 


NOVE.MBLR.  1912 


Do  not  forget  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  to 
be  held  November  13th  and  14th  at  Andover,  Mass.,  a  place  iiniquu  in 
Vonuui'*  BcMid  its  attractions  for  a  missionary  gathering.  Among  the 
AdQiul  Mectbig.  missionaries  who  will  be  present  are  the  Woodhull 
sisters  from  Foochow,  Miss  Alice  S,  Browne  from  Peking,  Miss  Edith 
Gates, from  Ahmednagar,  Miss  Isabelle  M.  Blake  from  Aintab.  Mi« 
Lamson  and  Miss  Day,  recently  returned  from  their  tour  around  the 
world,  will  present  interesting  glimpses  of  the  work  as  they  have  seen  it. 
Rev.  Enoch  F.  Bell  will  represent  the  American  Board.  The  young 
people's  session  on  Wednesday  evening  will  be  held  at  Abbot  Academy. 
The  preliminary  meeting  for  delegates  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday, 
November  12th,  will  be  of  interest  and  profit  to  other  workers  who  may 
be  able  to  attend.     Sectional  meetings  will  be  held  Tuesday  evening. 

After  careful  consideration  it  has  seemed  wise  to  make  a  change  in  the 
Friday  meetings  of  the  Woman's  Board  which  have  been  held  weekly  in 
Friday  Mcetingi  Pilgrim  Hall,  for  a  number  of  years.  These  meetings 
in  FilKrim  Hall,  will  now  occur  on  the  first  Friday  of  each  month  from 
October  until  May,  and  there  will  be  special  effort  made  to  fill  the 
hour  from  eleven  to  twelve  with  intdresting  and  helpful  exercises, 
Tirne  for  intercessory  prayer  will  be  given  at  each  meeting,  and  words 
from  missionaries  on  furlough  will  as  always  be  the  central  featnre  at 
these  meetings.  The  first  one  of  the  season  was  held  October  4th.  Mrs. 
S.  B.  Capron  led  the  devotional  service,  bringing  Che  inspiring  thought  of 
Christ's  commendation  of  the  woman  of  Canaan  in  Matthew  xv.  21-'2S, 
*'0  woman,  great  is  thy  faith;  he  it  done  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt." 
Miss  Isabelle  M.  Blake  of  the  Girls'  Seminary  at  Aintab,  at  home  for 
furlough,  told  an  absorbing  story  of  the  wonderful  educational  work  now 
possible  for  the  girls  of  Turkey.  A  sad  note  was  struck  with  the 
announcement  of  the  death  of  Miss  Welpton  of  Marash  from  cholera, 
October  lat,  and  Miss   Blake  spoke  feelingly  of    her  devoted   life   and 
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work  and  of  the  great  loss  sustained  by  the  miBsion  in  her  early  death. 
Miss  Lamson  and  Miss  Day  gave  glimpses  of  their  visit  to  the  missions, 
and  Mrs.  Doremus  Scudder  of  Honolulu  brought  greetings  from  the 
Hawaiian  Board.  The  Commission  Service  for  Miss  Edithe  A.  Conn, 
designated  to  the  Zulu  Mission,  occupied  the  last  half  of  the  hour  and  was 
of  deep  interest.  Dr.  Patton  presented  the  Commission  and  the  American 
Board  quartet  sang.  .Miss  Conn's  picture  and  a  brief  account  of  her  prepa- 
ration for  this  work  appeared  in  the  September  Life  and  Light.  She 
sailed  from  Boston,  October  8th,  on  the  Cymric. 

Miss   Minnie  K.    Hastings,  daughter  of  Rev.    and   Mrs.    Richard  C. 
Hastings,  formerly  of  Ceylon,  was  commissioned    in  the  Centre  Church. 
Another  Commit-     Hartford,     Conn.,    at    the 
noa  Service.  morning    service,    Sundav. 

September  29th.     Prof.  A.  L.  Gillett   in  be- 
half of  the   Prudential   Committee    presented 
the    commission.      Miss    Hastings    sailed    for 
i  Ceylon,  October  5th,  where  she  will  assist  in 
1  theUduvil  Girls' School. 

The    death    of    Miss    Cora    May    Welpton. 

noted   above,    removes    from  the    little   group 

Misstooaty    of  missionaries  at  Marash    one  of 

Penonals.     their  most  consecrated  workers,— 

one  whom  the  native  people  will  sadly  mourn. 

She  was  sent  by  the  W.  B.  M.  L  in  1901.  and 

had  had  but  one  furlough.     Miss  Welpton  was    . 

born    in  Tabor,    Iowa,    and    was    a    graduate    | 

sketch    of  her  work   will   be  given   later. 

ociatcs  in  the  Central  Turkey  Mission,  to  J 

ly  friends  our  heartfelt  sympathy,  I 

ice  in  memory  of  Miss  Marv  Lvon  Page   j 

laverhill,    Mass.,    Sunday   afternoon   I 

th  this  church  had  been  long  and   [ 


of  Tabor  College.  A  furthi 
Meanwhile  we  extend  to  her  i 
our  sister  Board  and  to  her  fa 

A  tender  and  impressive  st 
was    held    in    the    North    Church, 
October  6th.     Miss  Page'! 
intimate,  and   the  tributes  to  her  character  and   her  work   for  the  girls  of    | 
Spain  were  warm  and  sincere. 

The  pastor  of  the  church,  Rev.  A.  J.  Derbyshire,  conducted  the  ' 
service,  Mrs.  John  L.  Harvey  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  church,  Miss  Lamson  I 
represented  the  Womajis  Board.  Dr.  IJarton  the  American  Board,  while  | 
Miss  Piisje's  brother,    Rev.  Frt^Ocrick  L.  Page,  spoke  on  behalf  of  family 
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friends.      It  was  a  fitting  testimonial  to  a  beloved   and  lamented  mis- 
sionary.    The  musical  selections  were  appropriate  and  helpful. 

The  missionaries  of  the  Chisamba  station,  West  Africa,  have  suffered 
serious  loss  in  a  fire  which  destroyed  missionary  dwellings  and  much 
personal  property.  The  Canadian  Congp*egational  Woman's  Board  which 
supports  the  Misses  Melville  and  Miss  Bell  has  taken  action  to  provide 
for  inunediate  necessities.     See  page  491  for  details  of  the  fire. 

Joy  and  sorrow  always  mingle  in  these  missionary  notes  and  three  times 
during  the  summer  months  has  the  echo  of  wedding  bells  reached  us,— 
in  each  case  taking  from  the  ranks  of  the  Woman's  Board  workers  a  valued 
missionary  helper,  but  happily  in  each  case  not  lessening  the  number  of 
those  on  the  mission  field.  Miss  Lillian  F.  Cole  who  has  been  a  mission- 
ary of  the  Woman's  Board  since  1904  and  whose  services  as  a  trained  nurse 
at  the  Sivas  hospital  have  been  most  valuable  was  married  July  25th  to  Dr. 
Levon  K.  Sewney  of  Sivas;  Miss  Marian  G.  MacGown,  who  went  as  a 
missionary  to  Tientsin,  China,  in  1908,  returned  this  fall  as  the  bride  of 
Mr.  Robert  T.  Evans  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  a  teacher  in  a  government  institu- 
tion at  Tientsin.  They  were  married  July  31st,  at  Walnut  Hill,  Me., 
where  Miss  MacGown 's  father.  Rev.  A.  J.  MacGown,  is  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church.  Miss  Helen  Curtis  of  Wellesley,  Mass.,  who 
for  the  past  year  has  been  assisting  in  the  Anatolia  Girls'  School  at  Mar- 
sovan,  has  become  the  wife  of  Mr.  Luther  H.  Fowle,  the  wedding  taking 
place  in  Constantinople,  September  10th.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fowle  will 
live  in  Aintab  where  Mr.  Fowle  is  stationed  by  the  American  Board. 

Although  the  war  clouds  in  Mexico  are  not  yet  scattered,  the  members 
of  the  Mexico  Mission  are  gathering  for  a  return  to  their  various  stations. 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  Howland  of  Guadalajara  have  been  *  ^Staying  Through 
a  Revolution,"  as  those  who  have  read  Mrs.  Howland's  charming  article 
in  a  late  Congregationalist  are  aware.  Miss  Lora  Smith,  sent  by  the 
W.  B.  M.  I.  in  1910,  has  been  their  companion  and  has  had  two  strenuous 
years  but  has  proved  herself  to  be  of  true  missionary  mettle.  Miss  Pres- 
cott  has  already  returned  to  Parral.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Wright  with 
Miss  Dunning  are  in  El  Paso  awaiting  the  opportunity  to  join  her  there. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  D.  Eaton  to  the  joy  of  all  concerned  find  them- 
selves able  for  a  time  at  least  to  return  to  Chihuahua  and  are  also  at  El 
Paso.  Miss  Meserve  expects  to  leave  her  home  early  in  November  to  join 
the  Batons  and  perhaps  soon  after  this  is  in  print  this  brave  little  com- 
pany will  be  at  their  posts  and  gathering  up  the  threads  of  work,  so  broken 
and  tangled  by  the  conditions  which  have  continued  through  the  summer. 
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Miss  Jessie  Holman  of  Washington,  D.  C,  sailed  September  21st  for 
Constantinople,  where  she  is  to  assist  in  the  work  at  Gedik  Pasha. 
Miss  Holman  goes  for  a  term  of  three  years  and  is  supported  by  the 
W.  B.  M.  Miss  Edith  Parsons  of  Saratoga,  Cal.,  a  missionary  of  the 
W.  H.  M.  P.,  designated  for  Brousa,  sailed  at  the  same  time,  also  Miss 
Janet  McNaughton,  daughter  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  McNaughton,  who 
will  spend  a  year  with  her  parents  and  will  teach  in  the  Brousa  Girls* 
School.  Miss  Charlotte  R.  Willard,  principal  of  the  Anatolia  Girls' 
School,  sailed  for  Marsovan,  September  28th,  after  a  summer  of  refresh- 
ment spent  with  her  parents  in  Chicago.  Miss  Grace  Towner  of  Osborne, 
Kan.,  went  with  Miss  VV^illard,  sent  by  the  W.  B.  M.  I.  to  assist  in  the 
Adana  Seminary.  Miss  Edith  C.  Lundquist,  who  goes  for  temporary 
service  as  a  trained  nurse  to  Mt.  Silinda,  East  Africa,  under  the  support 
of  the  American  Board,  sailed  from  Boston.  October  8th,  in  company 
with  Miss  Conn. 

From  San  Francisco,  October  12th,  quite  a  party  sailed  for  the  Foochow 
Mission,  including  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Beard,  who  will  receive  a  warm 
welcome  after  their  absence  of  more  than  two  years,  during  which  Dr. 
Beard  served  as  district  secretary  of  the  American  Board  in  the  New  York 
office.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Hubbard  were  of  this  party  as  were 
also  two  new  workers,  Miss  Daisy  Browne  (W.  B.  M.),  who  expects  to  fit 
herself  to  take  up  the  work  laid  down  by  that  devoted  and  beloved  mis- 
sionary, Miss  Hannah  Woodhull,  and  Miss  Elaine  Strang  (W.  B.  M.  I.), 
designated  for  Ing-hok  to  take  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  marriage  of 
Miss  Meebold  to  Rev.  Leonard  J.  Christian  of  Foochaw.  A  baby 
daughter  has  come  to  gladden  the  home  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  F.  P.  Beach 
of  this  mission. 

THL  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  BOARD 

Receipts  from  August  18  to  September  18,  1912 


For 
Uc^uhir  Work. 

For 
Buildings. 

For 
Work  of  1«J12. 

For 
Special  Objects. 

From 
Legacies. 

ToUl. 

1911 
1912 

$8,005.94 
10,058.14 

1,992.20 

81,439.50 
1.074.00 

$142.00 
28.50 

^5,500.00 

J|15, 147.44 
11,160.04 

Gain 
Loss 

8r)5..50 

113.50 

5,500.00 

3,986.80 

For  Eleven  Months  to  September  18,  1912 


1911 
1912 


Gain 
Loss 


90,447.18 
97,099.27 

7,252.09 


29,880.04 
12,131.04 


4,886.55 


1 


4,886.55 


17,749.00  \ 


2,019.18   !  27,201.55 


2,243.14 


\ 


223.96 


17,094.63 


10406.92 


149,548..'>5 
1.34,054.63 


15,493.92 
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Many  friends  of  missions  on  both  sides  of  the  sea  will  be  interested  in 
a  bronze  tablet  soon  to  be  erected  in  Salem,  Mass.     The  donor  is  Dr.  J. 

A  Memorial  Ackerman  Coles,  an  eminent  New  York  surgeon.  He  was 
Tablet*  attracted  by  an  article  in  Missions^ — the  Baptist  missionary 
periodical, — written  by  Dr.  James  L.  Hill,  setting  forth  the  Centenary 
celebration  of  the  ordination  of  the  first  ?i\^  missionaries  sent  out  by  the 
American  Board,  which  was  held  at  the  Tabernacle  Church  of  Salem,  last 
February,  and  which  was  an  occasion  of  inspiring  interest  not  only  to  the 
hundreds  who  attended  but  to  other  hundreds  who  read  the  accounts  of  the 
gathering.  The  tablet  will  be  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  ** immor- 
tal five,"  dnd  will  be  placed  in  front  of  the  Tabernacle  Church  where  a 
beautiful  stone  structure  will  soon  replace  the  present  edifice.  Thus 
will  be  fittingly  ^'memorialized  the  names  of  the  men  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  foreign  missionary  work  in  three  denominations.  It 
is  pleasant  to  think  that  to  this  hallowed  spot  comes  at  last  a  historic 
tablet  which  'speaks  a  various  language.'  The  pleasure  is  increased 
that  a  man  of  Dr.  Coles'  calibre  should  be  attracted  to  Salem  and 
should  here  make  this  generous  expression  of  his  regard  for  art  and  his 
love  for  missions." 

The  Prayer  Calendar  for  1913   is  now  on  sale.     It   is  not  too  early  to 

send  in  orders  as  the  edition  is  somewhat  smaller  than  last  year.     Some 

New  rri^y  ^eel   that  they  do  not  need  this  reminder  to  ^^pray  for 

Publications*  the  missionaries,"  and  perhaps  are  not  captivated  by  the 
thought  of  following  a  prescribed  order  in  their  praying.  This  Calendar, 
however,  is  simply  a  guide  to  an  intelligent  remembrance  of  our  mission- 
ary friends,  and  their  delight  and  gratitude  as  they  are  assured  that  at  least 
on  one  day  of  each  year  hundreds  of  women  will  speak  their  names  before 
the  Father's  throne  in  prayers  of  intercession,  should  be  to  us  an  incentive 
to  buy  and  use  this  helpful  publication.  It  is  intended  that  the  names  of 
all  missionary  workers  supported   by  the  three   Woman's   Boards  should 

appear  on  its  pages,  also  the  names  of  the  missionary  wives.  As  it  must 
be  prepared  in  July  some  ** errors  and  omissions"  seem  inevitable,  but  the" 
editor  will  welcome  gladly  corrections  and  suggestions.  Price  twenty- 
five  cents;  thirty  cents  postpaid. 

The  various  heips  on  the  study  of  China  advertised  in  the  October 
number  are  finding  ready  sale;  the  set  of  penny  leaflets  is  being  widely 
ordered  and  the  leaders  in  missionary  work  for  young  people  and  children 
are  rejoicing  over  the  abundant  material  furnished  by  the  Committee  on 
Junior  Work  for  programs  and  Mission  Band  meetings  on  The  Toung 
China  Hunters.  The  Mission  Dayspring  also  offers  special  attractions 
this  fall  for  the  little  folks.      (See  last  page  of  cover.) 
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CHINA'S  BREAK  WITH  THE  PAST 

BY    MRS.    LAWRENCE    THURSTON 

In  a  great  country  like  China  it  is  inevitable  that  there  should  be  a  difference  in 
the  point  of  view  of  the  various  sections  of  the  country.  Even  in  America  North 
is  North  and  South  is  South,  "East  is  East  and  West  is  West*'  in  looking  at  man/ 
national  questions.  Much  more  so  in  China  where  "never  the  twain  rait  meet'*, 
because  of  the  greater  difficulties  of  intercommunication.  It  is  natural  too  that 
when  foreigners  go  to  live  in  China  they  should  become  more  or  less  identified 
with  the  j)eople  of  their  own.  section  in  thought  and  feeling,  and  so  di£fer  from 
each  other  as  to  causes  and  the  relative  importance  of  events  leading  up  to  a  great 
national  upheaval.'  The  point  of  view  of  Dr.  Headland's  book  is  that  of  the  North. 
He  sees  the  dawn  of  the  New  Day  in  the  palace  in  the  awakening  of  the  young  em- 
peror  to  the  need  for  reform.  He  sees  as  of  greatest  importance  events  taking  place 
in  Peking  and  edicts  issuing  from  Peking.  The  Yangtze  Valley  and  Canton  look 
at  it  from  their  point  of  view  and  the  picture  is  not  the  same.  The  writer  of  what 
follows  sees  things  from  the  latter  standpoint. 

Napoleon  spoke  of  China  as  ''the  sleeping  giant."  In  his  day  it  was 
a  fairly  good  representation  of  the  condition  of  the  great  nation  whose 
awakening  has  been  perhaps  the  most  important  change  in  all  the  world 
movement  of  the  last  fifty  years.  Prodded  by  the  nations  of  Europe  who 
coveted  her  great  wealth  in  undeveloped  resources,  disturbed  by  internal 
troubles — flood  and  famine,  drought  and  pestilence,  riot  ar»d  rebellion, 
shocked  wide  awake  by  the  humiliation  of  defeat  at  the  hands  ot  Japan, 
China  has  shaken  herself  from  the  slumber  of  centuries  and  is  taking  her 
place  among  modern  nations,  a  republic  among  the  republics.  The  story 
of  the  last  ** cycle  of  Cathay*'  is  a  great  drama.  '*God  in  History,"  Dr. 
Martin  calls  it  in  his  book,  T/te  Azvakening  of  China,  To  understand 
the  final  causes  of  China's  break  with  the  past  one  needs  to  know  that 
story,  but  it  is  too  long  for  the  present  article. 

China  has  been  passing  through  stages  of  development  comparable  to 
the  great  movements  which  have  stirred  Europe  since  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury— /ler  time  of  awakening  from  the  sleep  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Between 
the  Revival  of  Learning  and  the  intellectual  awakening  of  China  many 
parallels  might  be  drawn. 

The  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  the  prototype  of  the  re- 
ligious movement  in  China,  issuing  directly  in  the  growing  Chinese 
Church,  and  indirectly  in  the  thought  of  leaders  not  connected  with  the 
church  who  are  practically  breaking  with  Confucianism  in  approving  of 
modernism  in  government  as  well  as  in  other  phases  of  life — the  educa* 
tion    of    women,    for    example.     Chinese   conservatism   is  not   so  much 
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lerent  in  the  nature  of  the  people  as  it  is  due  to  the  deadening  effect  of 
jcedent  as  enforced  in  the  philosophy  and  ethics  of  Confucius.  The 
)gressiveness  of  the  West,  upon  which  we  pride  ourselves  so  much,  is 
e  largely  to  Christianity  set  free  in  the  Reformation.  Those  influences 
ve  been  introduced  into  China  by  the  work  of  Christian  missions  and 
iir  part  in  the  progress  of  China  is  freely  recognized  by  Chinese 
ders,  both  Christian  and  non-Christian.  Political  movement  in  China 
ring  this  wonderful  epoch  has  elements  corresponding  to  the  political 
>vements  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  in  Europe  and 
nerica.  In  China  it  has  come  like  the  rush  of  a  torrent  compared  with 
I  slower  moving  stream  in  the  West.  What  the  American  and  the 
ench  Revolutions  gave  to  Europe  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  Revolu- 
ns  are  bringing  to  Asia — new  political  life,  full  of  danger  but  also  full 
opportunity.  Japanese  influence  in  China  has  been  an  important  factor 
national  life.  The  humiliation  of  defeat  in  the  war  with  Japan  is 
Dken  of  as  the  first  factor  in  the  making  of  a  new  China.  In  the  sense 
It  it  finally  brought  Peking  to  a  realization  of  her  weakness,  and  aroused 
r  to  action  and  reform,  it  may  be  put  first.  It  was  really  the  /asf  factor 
the  awakening  process.  Since  1895  China  has  not  been  asleep. 
There  has  also  been  going  on  in  China  for  several  decades  an  economic 
d  industrial  revolution  resembling  that  which  the  nineteenth  centurj' 
^  in  the  West.  This  has  brought  about  some  conditions  leading  to  the 
solution.  Foreign  trade,  opening  a  channel  for  China's  products,  has 
Iped  to  increase  the  cost  of  living.  Foreigners  in  Central  China  have 
m  eggs  go  up  from  four  to  five  cents  a  dozen! — a  twenty-five  per  cent 
:rease  in  five  years.  Hunan  pork  and  chickens  and  eggs  are  going  to 
igland  and  prices  are  rising  in  Hunan.  Other  parts  of  China  have 
en  similarly  affected.  Famine  has  caused  repeated  increase  in  the  cost  of 
:e  and  other  staples  of  the  people's  food.  The  cornering  of  rice  by  the 
ntry  and  ofl!icials  of  Hunan  during  the  famine  in  the  lower  Yangtze 
lley  in  1910  caused  a  doubling  of  the  price  of  rice.  A  serious  riot  in 
langsha,  which  was  anti-official  and  anti-foreign  in  its  demonstrations, 
pressed  the  local  dissatisfaction. 

The  introduction  of  railroads,  steamboats  and  machinery  has  upset  the 
lole  industrial  system.  They  came  gradually  in  the  West.  They  have 
en  forced  on  China  and  the  resulting  social  unrest  and  economic  dis- 
der  have  been  aggravated  by  the  rapidity  of  the  change. 
Reform  movements  are  older  in  the  South  than  in  the  North.  Canton 
gcd  reform  along  various  lines  upon  Peking  long  before  Kuang  Hsii 
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began  issuing  his  edicts.  The  great  Taiping  Rebellion,  in  1850  and 
the  years  following,  expressed  the  discontent  with  the  misrule  of  the 
Manchus  which  has  been  seething  in  the  southern  provinces  ever  since, 
breaking  out  here  and  there  and  finally  exploding  in  the  Revolution  of 
1911  which  has  resulted  in  a  republic. 

Reform  movements  were  stronger  in  the  South.  When  the  Emperor 
issued  the  edict  of  1898  southern  reformers  rejoiced  over  his  zeal  in  their 
cause.  Then  followed  the  reaction  in  the  Boxer  outbreak,  the  final  stand 
against  progress  of  the  Manchu  government.  There  was  no  Boxer  War 
in  the  southern  provinces  and  they  raised  their  protest  against  its  begin- 
nings. When  the  Empress  Dowager  was  allowed  to  keep  the  throne  she 
saw  that  reform  was  inevitable.  Her  edicts  from  1901  on  were  a  reissuing 
'  of  those  of  1898,  and  the  authors  of  those  were  Cantonese  reformers. 

In  spite  of  the  edicts  of  the  Empress  Dowager  the  Chinese  of  the  South 
were  suspicious  of  the  Manchus  and  doubtful  as  to  the  honesty  of  their 
promises.  When  the  victory  of  Japan  over  Russia  in  1905  brought  its 
inspiration  to  China  to  follow  Japan's  example  and  learn  from  the  W>st, 
students  flocked  by  thousands  to  Japan  and  by  hundreds  to  America  and 
Europe,  These  students  have  played  no  small  part  in  the  final  act  of  the 
drama.  The  large  group  in  Japan  was  recognized  as  of  strategic  impor- 
tance by  the  Christian  forces  in  China,  and  work  was  organized  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  bring  these  young  men  into  touch  with 
Christianity.  They  were  also  regarded  by  revolutionists  as  a  fruitful 
soil  for  their  propaganda,  and  literature  of  a  most  radical  kind  was 
wMely  distributed  in  Japan  and  on  their  return  in  China.  In  Europe 
and  America  the  students  were  coming  under  these  same  influences  and 
joining  the  ranks  of  the  reformers. 

The  modern  schools  established  after  the  Education  Edicts  of  1901- 
1904  were  also  hotbeds  of  revolution.  The  oflficials  feared  the  students, 
and  with  some  reason,  for  more  than  one  local  uprising  has  been  ushered 
in  by  an  attempt  on  a  viceroy's  life.  Oflficial  corruption  was  seen  to 
be  hindering  all  the  reforms  and  ofllicial  corruption  was  felt  to  flow  out 
of  Manchu  rule.  A  revolution  and  a  complete  break  with  the  past  seemed 
to  the  Chinese  reformers  the  only  way  out,  and  whether  right  or  not  they 
succeeded  in  their  revolution. 

The  whole  system  of  modern  education  in  mission  and  government 
schools  has  been  supplying  a  new  set  of  ideas  and  ideals  to  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  students.  The  religion,  philosophy,  ethics  and  history  of  the 
West,  as  well  as  the  coveted  science,  have  been  nelping  to  bring  about 
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that  **doubt  of  the  past"  which  was  essential  to  a  ''confidence  in  the 
future"  as  better  than  the  past — a  Christian  view  of  life.  Popular  litera- 
ture helped  to  spread  these  new  ideas  among  many  classes  of  the  people. 

Edicts  promising  constitutional  government  within  a  term  of  years  were 
among  the  last  issued  by  the  Empress  Dowager.  The  organization  of 
provincial  assemblies  made  possible  an  expression  of  popular  opinion  on 
all  questions,  and  the  voice  of  the  provinces  grew  louder  and  louder  in 
protest,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  railway  loans.  It  was  proposed  to 
borrow  millions  of  dollars  for  railway  extension  and  the  provinces  ob- 
jected. At  the  time  it  sounded  like  reaction  and  opposition  to  a  much 
needed  development.  In  the  light  of  the  revolution  it  seems  clear  that 
the  objection  was  not  to  railways,  nor  to  loans,  but  to  the  handling  of 
these  enormous  sums  of  money  by  a  corrupt  government.  And  finally  the 
provinces  had  their  way  and  the  Manchu  dynasty  came  to  an  end. 

One  must  seek  for  causes  in  all  these  movements  for  the  final  break 
with  the  past.  The  intellectual,  religious,  political,  economic  and  indus- 
trial factors  must  all  be  reckoned  in  the  final  product.  And  then  behind 
all,  and  through  all,  and  above  all  is  God  working  out  his  great  purposes 
in  the  world,  working  with  men  when  they  are  willing  to  be  used,  work- 
ing in  spite  of  them  when  they  oppose  his  good  will.  He  offers  us  all  a 
chance  in  China  to  help  hasten  his  Kingdom.  Will  His  church  avail 
herself  of  the  opportunity  or  will  she  fail? 


»•• 


THE  CHURCHL5  IN  THE  AMERICAN  BOARD'S  NORTH 

CHINA  FIELD 

BY    REV.    EDWIN    K,    AIKEN 

REV.  HENRY  BLODGET,  D.D.,  was  the  founder  of  the  first  churches 
in  the  North  China  field  of  the  American  Board.  He  arrived  in 
China,  landing  at  Shanghai,  in  1854,  after  a  four  months'  voyage  in  a 
sailing  vessel  around  the  Cape.  In  1860  he  went  northward,  with  the 
British  and  French  troops,  and  opened  work  in  the  great  port  of  Tientsin, 
being  the  first  to  begin  regular  Protestant  missionary  work  in  the  north  of 
China.  Tall  and  erect  as  one  of  the  pines  of  his  native  state  of  Maine,  a 
scholar,  a  devoted  missionary,  and  a  Christian  gentleman,  he  was  justly 
regarded  as  an  ornament  of  the  mission  to  which  he  belonged,  and  the 
first  man  in  the  capital  city  of  Peking,  where  he  spent  most  of  his  life  in 
China.  Though  his  health  '*had  been  much  broken  down  by  sickness," 
when  he  went  to  Tientsin,  yet  **his  labors  were   incessant,  and  through 
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the  -blessing  of  God  a  church  of  ten  or  more  members  was  gathered  in 
about  three  years. ' ' 

In  1862  Dr.  Blodget  was  joined  at  Tientsin  by  Rev.  C.  A.  Stanley, 
D.D.,  who  for  more  than  forty  years  was  identified  with  the  work  at 
Tientsin.  The  report  of  the  Tientsin  church  for  1867  was  "not  encourag- 
ing, for  while  two  persons  were  admitted,  three  were  excommunicated.'* 
But,  through  storm  and  sunshine,  the  church  has  held  on,  in  a  long  and  slow 
growth,  till  at  present,  in  city  and  country,  it  has  nearly  three  hundred 
members. 

Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  one  of  the  most  prominent  Christian 
converts  in  North  China,  Mr.  Chang  Po  Ling,  was  baptized,  and  joined 
the  church  connected  with  the  Tientsin  station.  Mr.  Chang  is  the  prin- 
cipal of  a  large  Middle  School  in  Tientsin.  At  about  the  time  when  he 
became  a  Christian,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Chinese  Government  to 
represent  China  at  the  Fisheries*  Conference  held  that  year  in  the  United 
States,  and,  before  returning  to  his  own  country,  visited  leading  universi- 
ties and  colleges  in  America  and  Europe  with  reference  to  the  educational 
needs  of  China.  Mr,  Chang  is  one  of  the  foremost  educators  in  Tientsin, 
which  has  many  large  schools  and  colleges  established  in  connection  with 
the  new  system  of  education;  and  he  was  the  leader  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  that  city  when  China  became  a  republic.  He  belongs  to 
a  literary  family,  and  is  a  representative  of  the  scholars  who  have  always 
been  the  leading  class  in  China. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Chang  Po  Ling,  a  suggestion  made  by 
Dr.  Stanley  has  now  been  carried  out,  and  an  independent  Chinese  church 
established  in  the  center  of  Tientsin,  at  the  American  Board's  city 
chapel.  These  premises  were  leased  to  the  new  organization,  which 
carries  forward  *'all  the  usual  activities  of  a  church."  It  represents  a 
union  movement,  and  has  called  as  pastor  a  Mr.  Lin,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Methodist  Mission;  and  the  church  **gets  into  touch  with 
men  of  high  standing  among  the  Chinese.*' 

But  the  church  at  Tientsin,  regarding  it  as  composed  both  of  mission- 
aries and  of  Chinese  Christians,  has  been,  we  may  say,  the  mother  church 
for  all  the  other  churches  of  the  mission.  In  February,  1864,  Dr.  Blodget 
removed  to  Peking  and  opened  a  chapel  there  for  daily  preaching.  "This 
was  a  new  departure  for  Peking,  and  one  which  attracted  crowds  of 
curious  listeners.  In  commencing  chapel  preaching  in  this  place,  Mr. 
Blodget  was  assisted  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  C.  Burns,  whose  memory  is  still 
fragrant  in  the  minds  of  some  wlio  heard  the  gospel  at  that  time.     Two 
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men  were  baptized  in  1888  who  remembered  having  beard  him  preach  in 
this  chapel  twenty-four  years  before."  Mr.  B]odget"has  as  yet,  no  church 
to  wbich  to  minister,"  said  the  report  for  the  first  year  in  Peking;  "but 
the  teachers,  pupils  and  servants,  together  with  a  few  others  who  have  be- 
come interested  in  the 
truth,  form  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  permanent 
congregation. ' '  Thus 
the  work  began;  and, 
under  the  fruitful 
labors  of  Dr.  Blodget 
and  the  able  and  en- 
ergetic leadership  of 
Dr.  W.  S.  Ament, 
Dr.  Blodget'B  well- 
known  colleague  and 
successor,  the  Peking 
church — though  in 
1867,  after  three 
l^ears,  it  had  only 
eleven  members,  and 
.he  whole  mission, 
after  seven  years, 
only  thirty-two— -mnde 
comparatively  large 
gains,  almost  every 
year,  until  it  came  to 
have  a  membership  of 
a  thousand  or  more, 
occupying  as  its  prin- 
cipal center  a  large, 
fine  church  building 
in  the  middle  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  city  of  Peking.  Rev.  Mr.  Li  has  been  the  man  for 
the  hour,  upon  whom  the  mantle  of  Dr.  Blodget  and  of  Dr.  Ament,  in 
the  pastorate  of  the  Peking  church,  has  fallen, — the  son  of  one  of  Dr. 
Blodget's  old  teachers,  brought  up  from  childhood  in  the  church  and  in 
the  mission  schools  of  successive  grades,  able,  experienced,  scholarly, 
energetic  and  strong,  he  was  felt  to  be  just  the  man  for  a  city  pastor. 
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But  there  were  financial  and  other  difficulties  in  the  way  of  catling  him- 
In  the  emergency  one  of  the  dencons  held  a  consultation  with  his  familv, 
"after  which  ihoy  were  Miliin|r  to  discharge  their  cook"  and  by  domestic 
economy  make  their  contiibution  four  times  as  large  as  it  had  been  he- 
fore.  Theexample  and  persuasions  of  the  deacon  were  effective.  "Begun 
in  self-sacrifice,  the  project  was  continued  in  the  same  spirit."  The 
church  membeis  were  elated  at  the  result.  The  church  was  united  and 
Pastor  Li  was  called.      The  church   assumed  his  full   support,    and  hai 


since  been  meeting  large  obligations  in  a  way  which  has  been  an  example 
to  other  churches. 

Anrither  church,  niiw  for  muny  years  self-supporting,  has  been  built  up 
and  carried  forward  by  Pastor  Jen,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  north  of 
the  central  station.  Pastor  Jen  was  .ilso  a  graduate  of  the  mission  schooli 
and  the  Theological  Seminarv,  an  earnest,  devoted  man,  a  great  student  of 
the  Itible  and  full  of  the  evangelistic  spirit.  A  few  weeks  ago  this 
vaiuL-d  worker  die<l  after  monlh^  of  suffering. 

Kalgan  lies   northwest  of  Peking,  on   the  line  of  the  Great  Wall  and 
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Don  the  borders  of  Mongolia,  and  has  been  one  of  the  farthest  outposts 
the  American  Board.  The  station  here  was  opened  by  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
)hn  T.  Gulick  in  1865.  Inadequate  knowledge  of  the  language  pre- 
;nted'Mr.  Gulick  from  doing  much  preaching;  but  books  were  dis- 
ibuted  and  medicines  dispensed  to  hundreds  of  people,  and  **many  of 
e  sick  have  been  visited  at  their  homes,"  said  Mr.  Gulick,  **and  reli- 
pus  instruction  has  been  given  to  many  by  reading  the  Scriptures  and 
►nversation. "  In  September  of  1866  **a  man  in  humble  life"  was  baptized 
connection  with  the  Kalgan  station — *'the  first  member  of  the  church  in 
algan."  His  apparent  sincerity  and  earnestness  encouraged  the  hearts  of 
e  missionaries.  His  home  was  at  Yiichow,  100  miles  south  of  Kalgan. 
I  October  Mr.  Blodget  visited  Yiichow,  and  **at  this  time,  the  father  and 
other  of  the  man  above  referred  to,  publicly  burned  their  idols  and 
icestral  tablets,  confessed  their  faith  in  Christ  and  received  baptism." 
About  the  same  time.  Rev.  Chauncey  Goodrich,  opened  a  preach- 
g  chapel  in  Tung-chow  (Toong'-jo),  a  city  of  considerable  size, 
reive  miles  east  of  Peking,  and  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Peiho 
iver.  **Mr.  Goodrich  labored  there  for  a  month,  having  large  and 
tentive  audiences;"  and  the  next  year,  in  November,  Rev.  L.  D.  Chapin 
ttled  in  Tung-chow  and  opened  the  station  there,  the  daily  audiences  in 
e  preaching  chapel  continuing  as  before. 

The  same  year  Paoting-fu  also  was  occupied  as  an  out-station  from 
tfking.  Paoting-fu  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Chihli.  It  is  the 
ird  city  in  size,  and  the  second  or  third  in  political  importance  in  the 
•evince.  In  May,  1873,  Dr.  A.  O.  Treat  and  Rev.  Isaac  Pierson,  who 
;came  the  virtual  founder  of  the  Paoting-fu  station,  took  up  their  resi- 
;nce  at  an  inn  in  that  city.  In  July  three  men  from  a  town  called  Tang- 
ng,  60  miles  south  of  Paoting-fu,  came  to  see  the  missionaries  at  their 
n.  These  men  had  first  heard  Christian  truth  from  the  devoted  and 
irnest  evangelist  William  Burns,  who  had  preached  in  Tangfeng  in  1865, 
ght  years  before;  and  they  had  received  more  instruction  through  mis- 
onaries  or  preachers  from  the  London  Missionary  Society.  **They 
emed  to  have  a  saving  faith  in  Jesus,"  and  were  afterwards  received 
to  Christian  fellowship. 

One  of  these  men,  whose  name  was  M^ng,  a  descendant  of  the  great 
lilosopher  Mencius,  soon  became  a  '* helper"  at  the  mission  station, 
id  for  many  years  was  the  principal  Chinese  connected  with  the  work, 
e  had  two  sons,  both  of  whom  were  educated  in  the  mission  schools  and 
icame  Chinese  pastors.     The  elder  of  these  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
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Boxer  year,  and  gave  up  his  life  as  the  first  Christian  martjn-  at  Pao- 
ting-fu.  The  younger  of  the  two  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Paoting-fn 
for  a  long  period  after  the  Boxer  uprising.  For  several  months  after  the 
outbreak,  before  any  missionary  had  been  sent  again  to  the  station,  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  work  of  reorganization  and  reconstruction,  and  the  testi- 
mony borne  to  him  was  that  no  foreign  missionary  could  have  managed 
affairs  better.      (See  cover  cut.)     During  his  pastorate,  a  new  and  com-    , 


modious  church  was  built  in  the  south  suburb  and  a  preaching  chapel  inlhf  ' 
city  opened  and  maintained  largely  by  the  Chinese  Christians  themselves; 
and  though  in  the  terrible  Boxer  persecution  the  church  had  lost  about  forty 
men,  women  and  children — among  them  Pastor  Meng's  brother  and  sister  • 
and  nearly  all  of  their  children — yet  while  he  was  pastor  the  membersbip 
of  the  church,  which  was  about  two  hundred  after  the  Boxer  outhreik, 
increased  threefold.      (See  frontispiece.) 

The  progress  of  the  church  in  Paoting-fu  toward  independence  and  self- 
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support  began  with  a  **Cash-a-Day  Society,"  or,  as  we  should  say,  a 
*'Penny-a-Day  Society."  Each  man  would  receive,  perhaps,  as  his 
daily  income,  one  or  two  hundred  of  the  Chinese  copper  cash  with  the 
square  hole  in  the  middle,  about  fifteen  of  which  would  be  equal  to  a 
cent.  Out  of  this  he  would  provide  food,  clothing,  house  and  other 
necessities  for  himself  and  his  family — laying  by,  of  course,  what  he 
could  for  a  rainy  day!  From  the  amount  thus  received  for  living  ex- 
penses the  members  of  the  society  undertook  to  contribute  each  a  cash  a 
day  for  the  church^  As  time  went  on,  contributions  came  in,  and  the 
Christians  were  able  to  buy  a  piece  of  land  near  the  railway  station,  where 
it  would  be  likely  to  increase  in  value.  A  good  deal  was  received  also 
from  gifts  and  indemnities,  in  one  way  and  another,  after  the  Boxer 
troubles,  and  thus  the  church  came  to  have  considerable  property.  Largely 
from  voluntary  contributions,  also,  though  partly  from  these  other  sources, 
the  church  supported  its  pastor  and  carried  on  much  other  work  in  the 
south  suburb  in  the  city  and  in  the  country. 

Pastor  M^ng  had  many  qualities  which  fitted  him  for  the  position  of 
pastor.  Dfivoted  to  the  Bible,  earnest,  spiritually  minded  and  faithful 
in  his  personal  religious  life,  his  was  a  Christian  household,  in  which  the 
children  were  carefully  taught  in  all  belonging  to  the  Christian  life,  from 
their  earliest  years.  He  was  one  of  the  best  speakers  and  preachers  on  the 
fietd,  constantly  in  demand  for  general  gatherings  and  conferences. 
Thus  he  was  always  in  touch  with  the  general  life  and  progress  of  the 
church,  while  his  intelligent  and  warm-hearted  patriotism  kept  him 
abreast  of  public  movements  and  national  affairs.  His  wide  and  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  mission  field  and  his  retentive  memory  made  his 
assistance  of  great  value  in  the  general  mission  work,  while  his  care  for 
families,  for  the  pupils  in  the  schools,  for  the  aged,  for  the  sick,  and  for 
all  the  different  ones  connected  with  the  church,  made  him  an  excellent 
pastor;  and  his  social  gifts,  culture  and  experience  gave  the  church  not 
a  little  standing  in  the  city,  and  opened  the  way  often  to  friendly  ac- 
quaintance with  those  whom  others  might  not  have  found  it  so  easy  to 
reach. 

In  November,  1866,  four  men  from  the  village  of  Ti  Ch'i,  in  the 
western  part  of  Shantung  Province,  came  to  Tientsin  to  inquire  about  the 
new  doctrine  of  which  they  had  heard,  and  attended  regularly  at  the 
preaching  chapel  for  about  a  week.  They  showed  a  growing  interest  in 
the  truth,  and,  on  leaving,  begged  the  missionaries  to  preach  in  their 
village.     This  the   missionaries   did,  and  while  they  were  there  an  old 
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man,  the  uncle  of  one  and  the  grandfather  of  another  of  the  party  which 
had  visiteil  Tientsin,  died  after  a  brief  illness,  professing  his  faith  in  the 
Saviour,  and  rejoicing  in  hope  of  eternal  life. 

The  Chinese  preacher  from  the  mission  at  Tientsin,  Mr.  Chia,  touring 
in  this  vicinity,  heard  that  there  was  in  one  of  the  villages  near  by  a 
''Doctrine- Lover"  named  'Hou  (Ho),  who  might  be  interested  in  the  new 
doctrines.     Mr.  Chia  went  lo  see  him,   and   the  "Doctrine-Lover"  soon 


became  so  much  absorbed  in  hearing  of  the  new  teachings  that  the 
preacher  spent  half  that  night  and  the  whole  of  the  next  day  in  telling 
him  abont  the  "good  news''  and  all  that  it  meant.  When  the  preacher 
went  awav.  he  left  a  good  many  Christian  books.  "In  time  the  seed 
bore  fruit."  "A  parting  remark  of  Mr.  Chia— 'That  which  is  born  of 
the  flesh  is.' s-sh— of  the  Spirit  is  Spirit'—fastcned  itself  in  Mr.  'Hou's 
mind,  and  r.]HMu-d  a  new  train  of  thought."  In  February,  187:;.  Mr. 
'Hou's  village  of  l'ang-kia-Chwang(P:ingjec-;i  jw;ing)  was  visited  by  the 
mission:irius  for  the  first  time,  and  "most  interesting  services"  were  held 
at  his  home.  "A  houseful  listened  attentively  to  preaching  till  after 
midnight."     Nearly  half  of  these  were  women.     Mr.  'Hou  spent  the  fol- 
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lowing  Sunday  with  the  missionaries  at  another  village,  earnestly  desiring 
to  be  baptized  and  admitted  to  the  church.  After  this  he  went  to  Tient- 
sin to  learn  more  about  **the  doctrine,"  and  in  April,  1872,  was  bap- 
tized, **thc  first  male  convert  in  this  region."  Within  a  few  years  he 
became  one  of  the  mission  preachers,  ''his  house  the  headquarters  of  the 
missionaries  at  every  visit,"  and  his  village  finally  the  location  of  a  new 
station  of  the  mission. 

In  1877  and  1878  there  was  a  gp-eat  famine  in  all  this  part  of  China. 
The  missionaries  distributed  relief,  at  first  on  a  small  scale,  then,  as  more 
funds  were  received — Rev.  A.  H.  Smith  and  Rev.  D.  Z.  Sheffield  bring- 
ing six  thousand  taels,  or  ounces  of  silver,  at  one  time — in  larger  quan- 
tities, until,  in  June,  when  the  distribution  ceased,  there  were  more  than 
eighteen  thousand  persons  on  the  lists.  The  famine  and  the  relief  given 
opened  many  doors  for  the  gospel.  Those  who  are  starving  "cannot 
but  be  grateful  for  help."  ''These  men  are  indeed  messengers  sent 
from  heaven,"  said  the  people.  In  many  villages  they  "spontaneously 
knelt  in  crowds  and  thanked  us  with  one  heart  and  voice."  Though 
the  missionaries  "steadily  insisted  that  the  work  was  one  of  pure  be- 
neyolence,"  yet  they  were  "delighted  with  the  apparent  readiness" 
which  the  people  showed  "to  listen  to  the  truth."  "The  use  of 
religious  interest  connected  with  the  famine  was  as  easy  to  follow  as 
the  famine  itself."  Within  fifteen  months  the  missionary  outlook  was 
totally  altered.  Audiences  at  Sunday  services  "increased  from  a  score 
to  several  hundreds,  many  of  whom  were  women.  An  entire  court- 
yard was  filled  with  auditors  on  Sundays  who  came  to  stay,  to  preach 
to  whom  required  all  the  strength  of  all"  the  Chinese  preachers,  as  well 
as  of  the  missionaries.  '^Without  special  effort,  additional  services  grad- 
ually opened  up"  in  other  villages.  In  one  village,  Shih  Chia  T'ang, 
the  people  destroyed  the  idols  in  the  village  temple  and,  by  a  formal 
gift,  made  the  building  the  property  of  the  church,  for  use  as  a  chapel 
and  also  for  a  school;  and  "the  next  Sunday  a  church  of  twelve  mem- 
bers was  organized  at  this  village."  "From  this  time  the  work  devel- 
oped rapidly  in  all  directions."  A  large  medical  work  carried  on  at  the 
mission  station  in  Pang-kia-Chwang  also  opened  the  way  to  many  homes 
and  hearts. 

Pastor  Chia,  first  as  preacher  and  helper,  and  afterwards  as  pastor, 
was  long  a  "tower  of  strength"  to  the  church  in  Western  Shantung.  A 
man  of  strong,  forceful  personality,  he  had  much  to  do  with  the  building 
up  of  the  church,  almost   if  not  quite  from   its  earliest  beginnings.     It 
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was  said  of  him  that,  every  night  he  prayed  by  name  for  all  the  church 
members — of  whom,  in  later  years,  there  came  to  be  many  hundreds: 
and  this  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  Pang-kta- 
Chwang  church  is  now  the  largest  church  connected  with  the  American 
Board's  North  China  Mission,  having  more  than  a  thousand  memben, 
in  many  cities,  towns  and  villages. 


Like  most  of  the  stations  of  the  American  Board  in  North  China,  the 
Lintsinpchow  station  in  Western  Shantung,  south  of  Pang-kia-Chwang, 
is  in  "a  densely  populated  portion  of  the  Great  Plain,  covered  with 
walled  cities,  towns,  villages  and  hamlets,  all  easily  accessible  and  in- 
viting the  labors  of  Christian  missionaries."  This  place  was  opened 
as  a  station  by  Rev.  F.  M.  Chai>in  in  lHS(i,  making  the  seventh  and  last 
station  of  the  North  China  Mission,      .'^ays  the  report  for  the  year  1WI3- 
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1904:  **The  great  event  of  the  year  was  the  wide  movement  toward 
Protestant  Christianity  in  the  large  region  to  the  west  of  Lin-Ching,  em- 
bracing one  entire  county  and  portions  of  seven  others.  The  movement 
began  in  1902  in  the  district  of  Ch'in  Hsien,  and  has  spread  through 
the  above  region.  The  number  of  those  who  gave  in  their  names  for 
registration  was  not  kept.  It  is  over  five  hundred  and  might  have  ex- 
ceeded one  thousand  if  the  force  of  workers  had  been  equal  to  the  oppor- 
tunities." Many  were  baptized,  as  a  result  of  this  movement;  and  the 
church  connected  with  the  Lintsingchow  station,  having  over  six  hundred 
members,  is  now  the  third  church  in  the  mission  in  point  of  numbers. 

Thus  the  one  Protestant  missionary  of  1860  in  North  China  has  become 
the  sixty- three  of  1912,  besides  hundreds  of  those  of  other  Boards;  the 
one  or  two  or  three  ''helpers,"  slowly  added  during  the  earlier  years, 
have  become  the  two  hundred  and  forty  Chinese  workers,  among  them  six 
ordained  pastors  and  more  than  fifty  preachers,  now  connected  with  the 
mission;  and  the  ten  or  more  church  members  of  1863  have  become  the 
more  than  four  thousand  of  1912,  gathered  in  twelve  churches,  three  of 
them  in  the  Peking  field  self-supporting. 
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LVANGLLISTIC  WORK  FOR  THE.  WOMEN  OF  CHINA 

IN  ITS  NLW  DAY 

BY    MARY    II.    PORTER 

Miss  Porter,  who  went  to  North  China  in  1868  and  who  returned  to  this  coun- 
try last  summer,  is  peculiarly  fitted,  from  her  long  experience  in  teaching  and 
evangelistic  work,  to  present  this  subject  to  our  readers. 

OUR  Study  book  for  the  year,  and  every  periodical  we  take  up,  pro- 
claim the  greatly  changed  conditions  in  the  newly  formed  Republic 
of  the  Orient,  and  the  unparalleled  opportunity  jDresented  to  the  Christian 
church.  The  North  China  Mission  sends,  from  its  annual  meeting,  a  call 
for  twelve  single  ladies  to  work  amon<^  the  women  and  girls  of  that  land, 
and  in  so  doing,  ask  for  not  more  but  fewer  than  the  urgency  of  the  need 
demands.  Leaflets  and  other  current  literature  are  constantly  drawing 
attention  to  the  changes  which  have  come  about  in  public  opinion,  and 
dwelling  upon  the  rare  possibilities  of  the  immediate  future.  Most  of  these 
appeals  are  sober  and  truthful,  in  no  wise  exaggerating  the  urti^ency  of  the 
situation,  or  the  hopefulness  of  the  work  at  this  time  of  quickened  life  in  the 
nation.    There  is  however  another  side  ec[ually  true  and  equally  urgent  which. 
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in  the  dazzling  light  of  the  "  New  Day,"  may  be  easily  overlooked.  It  is 
to  this  side  that  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of.  the  women  of  our  churches, 
especially  that  of  those  high  souls  who  are  listening  to  a  personal  call,  in 
their  own  hearts,  and  seriously  considering  whether  to  respond  "  Here  am 
/,  send  Me.*' 

Of  the  young  women  who  go  within  the  next  few  months  or  years  to 
China  a  minority  will  be  needed  in  the  ports  or  other  education  centers  to 
teach  English  and  Western  sciences  and  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
leaders  in  social  and  philanthropic  work  among  the  higher  classes,  but  the 
large  majority  should  seek  their  tasks  among  the  lowly,  in  the  interior 
stations  and  the  almost  boundless  country  fields.  At  once  the  questions 
will  arise,  "  Why  take  cultured  Western  women  for  such  rudimentar}' 
service?  Should  not  Chinese  women  whom  they  have  trained  prove 
competent  for  such  ta^ks  and  leave  the  American  teacher  to  multiply  her 
usefulness  by  equipping  yet  others  for  the  wide  fields?"  **  We  have  not 
so  learned  Clirist"  who  "took  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  servant'*  and 
led  before  he  sent  his  disciples  up  and  down  the  dusty  weary  ways 
of  the  Galilean  plain  and  over  the  rocky  steeps  of  Judea. 

These  youthful  Chinese  sisters  of  ours,  the  first  fruits  of  our  academies 
and  colle^j^i's,  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  be,  under  the  stimulus  of  teachers 
fnuii  the  West,  the  instructors  in  our  schools,  and  our  aids  in  many  forms 
of  work  ainon^  the  cultured  women  of  China,  Some  of  them,  we  hope 
many,  will  make  the  homes  of  the  Christian  pastors  places  of  light  and 
invpiralion,  and  ^ive  a  new  ideal  of  family  life  to  the  communities  in  which 
they  li\e.  If  such  homes  are  to  be  placed  in  the  centers  of  the  agricultural 
coninuuiities,  in  larji^e  villages  rather  than  great  cities,  their  fields  covering 
wide  country  districts,  and  demanding  much  travel,  and  many  discomforts 
that  thev  niav  be  reached,  who  shall  show  tliem  that  such  work  is  worth- 
while  if  not  the  woman  from  the  West?  She  has  long  years  of  Christian 
traiiiinjij  behind  her,  a  heredity  of  Christian  privilege,  and  she  has  seen  in 
her  own  land  what  rich  fruitage  has  come  from  the  home  mission  church. 
Who  but  she  should  stimulate  and  encourage  her  Eastern  sisters  to  attempt 
great  thin«^s  and  expect  great  things  from  these  rural  fields? 

The  Chinese  church  is  by  no  means  lacking  in  men  and  women  who  are 
readv  to  give  themselves  to  self-sacrificing  service,  but  their  estimate  of  the 
respective  value  of  different  forms  of  work,  will  be,  should  h^^  largely  in- 
lUienced  by  ours.  If  the  Master  said,  '*  For  your  sakes  I  sanctify  (separate) 
inxvt'if."  must  not  his  followers  in  their  desire  to  create  ideals  for  those 
under  their  care,  share  not  only  the  more  attractive  but  the  lowliest  tasks? 
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The  old  coaditioDS  of  life  stilt  bind  the  majority  of  the  Chinese  natioo. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  very  poor.  Unnumbered  thousands  live  upon 
the  very  verge  of  starvation.  Each  season  of  drought,  or  of  flood,  sweeps 
myriads  over  the  verge.  Their  Iiomes  are  bare  not  only  of  the  comforts  but  of 
what  we  deem  the  very  necessaries  of  life.  To  live  and  labor  among  them 
is  an  offense  to  every  sense  of  the  woman  trained  Co  neatness  and  dainti- 


ness. A  young  Chinese  woman  educated  in  one  of  our  schools,  with 
habits  of  personal  fastidiousness,  cultivated  both  by  precept  and  example, 
suffers  perhaps  more  keenly  tlian  her  sister  of  the  West,  Love  them 
truly  as  she  may,  they  are  not  her  very  own  people  to  the  missionary. 
I  know  from  personal  experience  that  it  is  easier  to  meet  squalor,  and 
endure  odious  sights  and  vile  odors  among  an  alien  people  than  among 
one's  compatriots.  There  is  neither  the  same  sense  of  shame,  nor  of 
disgust.      If  this  is  true  can  we  ask  our  pupils,  and  others  led  through  our 
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influence  into  the  light,  to  take  up  tasks  in  which  we  are  loth  to  lahor 
with  them? 

Is  the  service  then  to  which  we  invite  rne  thoroughly  qualified  and  trained 
teachers  from  this  land  an  unattractive  one  ?  One  of  the  wisest  and  most 
successful  of  modern  missionaries  once  said  to  me  in  speaking  of  country 
touring  in  a  difticult  field,  "  It  is  the  very  heart  of  missionary  work/* 
So  it  seems  to  many  another  who  has  given  to  it  the  best  of  life  and  strength 
through  years  of  seed  sowing  and  of  patient  culture.  In  thinking  over  the 
young  women  now  occupying  the  places  of  trust  and  influence  in  the 
Chinese  church,  as  one  after  another  comes  before  me,  nearly  all  are  those 
from  homes  and  surroundings  which  held,  in  the  beginning,  no  special 
promise.  It  is  because  of  brave  souls  ready  to  "sow  beside  all  waters" 
tliat  we  no  longer  labor  alone,  but  have  * '  true  yokefellows "  in  those 
brought  into  Christ's  Kingdom  from  homes  of  poverty  and  from  regions 
remote  from  the  great  centers. 

Do  you  ask,  "  What  is  the  specific  evangelistic  work?  "  Its  forms  are  as 
varied  as  the  personalities  of  the  workers.  It  differs  from  that  of  school 
and  hospital,  in  both  of  which  it  often  abounds,  and  to  which  it  should  be 
most  closely  allied,  in  that  it  has  but  one  absolutely  essential  element.  That 
is,  whatever  may  be  the  method,  it  is  a  seeking  the  lost^  the  being  a 
'•"Jishcr  of  men'*  In  new  fields,  in  the  earlier  years  in  all  the  China 
fields,  it  meant  the  gaining  access  to  the  ignorant  and  indifferent,  the  over- 
coming the  dread  or  hatred  of  the  foreigner  and  all  her  obnoxious  ways. 
It  still  means,  *'  becoming  all  things  to  all  men." 

There  are  few  parts  of  the  region  now  covered  by  our  organized  missions 
in  which  the  point  of  departure  may  not  be  a  Christian  chapel  or  a  Chris- 
tian home.  Fewer  still  in  which  one  may  not  secure  the  companionship 
and  aid  of  some  sister  in  the  church  of  more  or  less  education,  as  counselor, 
assistant,  and  often  most  efiicicnt  opener  of  the  way  into  homes  and  hearts. 
In  one  station  there  were  held  last  year,  in  as  many  different  centers, 
fourteen  Station  Classes  in  which  four  hundred  women  received  from  ten 
to  twenty  days  of  instruction.  In  none  of  these  classes  were  the  foreign 
(missionary)  teachers  present  for  more  than  a  few  days  of  the  session. 
The  Institutes,  as  they  might  well  be  called  to  take  a  Western  name,  were 
often  organized  and  in  each  case  carried  on  by  the  women  of  the  church. 
Some  one  of  larger  experience  was  made  the  leader,  and  those  unequal  to 
such  responsibility  set  to  the  patient  teaching  of  characters.  Whence 
came  such  a  number  of  helpers  in  country  districts  far  from  any  large  cen- 
ter?    From  the  unwearied  labors  of  a  few  elect  women  who  for  many  years 
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*'  in  season  and  out  of  Beason  "  have  gone  in  Bummer's  heat  and  winter's  cold 
from  village  to  village  proclaiming  the  "good  news  of  the  Kingdom." 
Among  those  now  their  joyful  coadjutors  are  not  a  few  who  at  first  deter- 
minately  resisted  the  effort  to  persuade  them  that  women  could  be  taught 
to  read,  or  that  there  would  be  any  value  in  the  acquisition  if  they  could. 
Prom  that  station  have  gone  pupils  to  the  higher  schools  in  the  north  who 
have  become  leaders  in  more  than  one  center  and  whose  influence  is  now 
felt  in  wide  circles.  Had  we  had  women  of  like  faith  and  long-suffering 
patience  in  each  station  during  the  life  of  the  North  China  Mission  we 


might  perhaps  no  longer  need  to  plead  for  foreign  workers  for  these  fields, 
but  because  there  have  been  so  few  such  leaders,  the  nati\'e  sisters  ready 
to  take  heavy  responsibilities  arealso  few,  and  we  must  still  give  to  the  newer 
centers  the  inspiration  and  brooding  love  of  the  missionary  lady  to  nourish 
and  keep  alive  the  recently  kindled  desire  and  power  of  these  often  shrink- 
ing, almost  always  overburdened,  sisters  in  Christ  to  become  helpers  in  the 
work  of  the  church. 

The  call  to  China  is  not  alone,  I  think  not  chiefly,  for  exceptional  women 
to  labor  among  those  of  education  and  position,  but  for  those  in  large  num- 
bers who  will  "  count  it  all  joy''  to  go  to  the  humble  homes,  in  out-of-the- 
way  places,  and  there  plant,  by  His  grace,  little  Gardens   of  the    Lord. 


lAfe  and  Ldght 


[Ifovember 


Seekest  thou  great  things  for  thyself,  dear  young  sister?  A  place  in  which 
you  will  be  often  in  contact  with  those  whom  the  world  counts  distinguished, 
and  of  high  position?  Seek  it  not,  but  rather  give  your  life  gladly^  unre- 
servedly, to  lowly  service  for  the  ignorant  and  downtrodden,  that  you  may 
see  not  yourself,  but  them  exalted,  and  you  will  learn  something  of  the 
wonderful  joy  of  Him  who  bound  up  the  broken-hearted  and  restored 
that  whicli  was  out  of  the  way. 


Would  I  counsel  the  church  then  to  neglect  the  open  doors  which  lead  to 
the  homes  of  women  of  wealth  and  title,  which  give  one  admittance  to  the 
centers  of  the  new  life  of  patriotism  atid  beneficence  of  some  of  these 
Chinese  sisters  ?  By  no  means,  the  doors  have  been  set  before  us  by  him 
who  is  I-ord  of  the  har\'e!,tand  he  surely  has  work  within  them  for  some 
of  his  children.  I  only  press  upon  those  looking  toward  the  Chinese  field 
to  keep  well  in  mind  that  that  great  land  is  still  full  of  those  to  whom  little 
light  has  come.  That  superstition,  ignorance,  poverty  and  want  are  still 
entrenched  there,  and  that  there  is  need,  need  beyond  telling,  of  women  of 
consecrated  lives  who  shall  long  to  give  of  their  large  endowment  and  rich 
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stores  of  knowledge,  power  and  love  to  "even  the  least  of  these."  To 
one  who  so  gives,  the  call  to  different  service  may  come — only  those  who 
so  give,  are  fit  to  be  guides  of  those  trained  to  look  with  disdain  upon  the 
lowly.  Such  a  woman  whose  every  gift  and  grace  is  consecrated,  will  win 
the  woman  of  trained  intellect  and  social  grace,  and  how  much  a  few  such 
lives  would  mean  to  China  now!  Such  there  are,  "chosen  and  called," 
and  whether  they  are  found  like  lilies  in  a  dunghill  or  in  homes  of  culture 
and  worldly  station,  to  win  them  for  our  Lord  is  an  ambition  worthy  the 
cliild  of  a  King. 


atyvioirH/^ori 


^ 
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THE  MISSION  BAND  "WORK  HOUR" 

BY    MARV   PRESTOX 

The  practice  of  giving  our  children  **hand  work"  in  connection  with 
their  mission  band  activities  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  threefold  need.  As 
much  criticism  is  yearly  directed  against  it,  and  since  in  nine  cases  out 
often  this  particular  portion  of  the  Band  program  is  a  ''thorn  in  the  flesh" 
to  leaders,  a  consideration  of  the  reasons  for  it  may  not  be  amiss. 

Briefly  put,  the  needs  are  these:  first  the  necessity  of  supplying  some 
physical  activity  through  which  emotions  aroused  within  the  children  by 
knowledge  of  missionary  need  may  find  expression — for  better  that  a  boy 
should  never  have  awakened  within  him  the  desire  to  help  than  that,  so 
desiring,  he  be  shown  no  way;  second,  the  need  of  giving  each  child  as 
intimate  and  personal  a  connection  as  possible  with  actual  mission  work 
that  it  may  seem  real  even  though  it  may  never  be  really  seen;  and  third, 
the  pressing  need  of  the  missionaries  themselves  for  the  very  articles  which 
children  can  make,  or  can  make  possible  for  them. 

Unless  a  leader  so  arranges  and  guides  her  "work  hour"  as  to  minister 
to  each  of  these  three  needs,  it  is  not  performing  the  service  for  which 
it  was  provided  and  is,  in  a  proportionate  degree,  failing  of  its  greatest 
value.  Yet  surely  no  device  ever  adopted  by  a  leader  is  more  useful  to 
the  Band  than  this  can  be,  if  well  planned. 

It  is  of  course  essential  that  each  child  should  perform  his  share  of 
the  work  voluntarily,  in  order  that  it  may  become  an  expression  of  his 
own  feelings.     ^'Driving"  will   not  do   in  such   a  case,  and  the  leader 
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must  have  this  in  mind  when  deciding  what  the  work  is  to  be.  A  second 
requisite  is  that  the  mission  band  should  know  to  whom  the  articles  made, 
or  those  to  be  bought  with  the  money  earned,  are  to  go.  It  is  not  enough 
that  its  members  are  told  after  the  box  is  prepared.  Every  stitch  should 
be  taken  and  every  picture  pasted  with  the  knowledge  in  mind.  Nor  are 
bare  facts  sufficient.  The  leader  should  take  pains  to  gather  all  the  inter- 
esting information  possible  about  not  only  the  missionary  but  also  the 
place  and  the  people  who  will  be  helped.  It  is  well  that  stories  be  told 
of  the  good  which  other  boxes  have  done,  too.  How  *'Ang-oi  Earned 
Her  Name,"  a  tale  appearing  in  the  November  Mission  Dayspring^  is 
an  example  of  such  stories. 

The  choice  of  desirable  work,  while  often  considered  a  problem,  is 
really  not  limited,  for  articles  made,  if  not  appropriate  for  a  box,  may 
just  as  well  be  converted  into  money.  The  children  can  then  reinvest  in 
soap  or  combs,  ribbons,  cotton  cloth,  picture  books,  toys,  toweling,  sew- 
ing materials,  kindergarten  supplies,  handkerchiefs,  tooth  brushes, 
wooden  beads,  balls,  small  hand  mirrors,  Christmas  decorations,  or  a 
hundred  other  things.  A  card  sent  the  Junior  Secretary  will  procure  a 
still  longer  list  than  this  for  you  as  well  as  the  name  of  some  missionary 
particularly  in  need.  In  a  school  of  six  hundred  where  Christmas  gifts 
must  be  found  for  everyone,  even  the  least  of  such  things  is  welcome 
indeed!  Nothing  of  course  is  more  desired  than  picture  cards  and  dolls. 
Even  old  women  are  delighted  with  the  latter.  But  the  things  which  can 
be  bought  with  the  money  earned  by  selling  fifty  almanacs,  or  by  gather- 
ing and  disposing  of  old  rubber,  or  by  selling  the  fancy  work,  dusters, 
bookmarks,  brass  work  simple  baskets  fashioned  in  work  hour  are  most 
acceptable. 

One  missionary  writes  of  having  to  make  over  old  calendars  for  her 
older  girls  because  no  other  Christmas  presents  were  at  hand.  Surely  if 
it  is  within  the  power  of  our  children  actually  to  meet  a  tangible,  prac-* 
tical  need  upon  the  very  mission  fields  about  which  they  are  being  taught, 
and  if  the  meeting  of  this  need  not  only  benefits  themselves  but  also  lifts 
a  burden  from  the  missionaries,  that  leader  who  discards  or  neglects  her 
**hand  work"  may  well  indulge  in  sober  second  thought  on  the  matter. 

It  is  both  a  sign  cf  inefficiency  and  very  poor  policy  not  to  get  full  value 
from  every  undertaking  upon  which  time  and  strength  are  expended. 
Have  you  a  mission  band  and  a  *'work  hour"?  Is  it  meeting  the  needs 
for  which  it  was  created?  Then  why  not  keep  those  needs  in  the  fore- 
ground through  this  coming  year?  You  will  find  that  it  pays  for  the  chil- 
dren,  for  the  missionaries,  and  lot  ^-omx^qXI, 
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The  first  week  of  September  was  spent  by  the  presidents  of  our  Coast 
Branches  in  council  at  Berkeley.  The  financial  budget,  improved 
X^caders  in  methods  all  along  the  line,  and  detailed  plans  for  the  year 
GntfidL  were  the  topics  that  were  of  al^orbing  interest.  One  morn- 
ing was  spent  with  Rev.  Emery  Ellis  of  Lintsingchow,  North  China,  get- 
ting his  viewpoint,  and  gaining  much  valuable  information  in  regard  to 
hat  field;  another  was  filled  by  a  conference  of  deepest  interest  with  Miss 
Mary  Ledyard,  about  to  go  out  to  the  Foochow  Union  Kindergarten 
Training  School.  These  conferences  are  of  very  great  value,  and  it  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  representatives  from  Idaho,  Utah  and  Nevada  and 
Arizona  will  soon  be  able  to  be  j^resent  at  such  times. 

The  women  of  the  Southern  California  Branch  are  to  be  congratulated 
in  that  one  of  their  generous  gifts  has  been  applied  to  the  *^ chief  corner- 
A  Gift  for  stone'*  and  to  the  surrounding  walls  of  the  new  Doshisha 
Pacific  HalL  building  to  be  known  as  Seiwan  Kan,  Pacific  Hall.  This 
building  is  rapidly  approaching  completion.  Who  will  count  it  a  pleas- 
ure and  a  privilege  to  round  out  the  full  $20,000  it  has  cost,  by  giving 
the  last  $2,000.? 

A  happy  feature  of  our  Annual  Meeting  was  the  evening  given  to  Miss 
Mary   Ledyard,  September   4th,  suggested   by   one  of  our  young  college 

Reception  to  women,  and  carried  out  to  the  minutest  detail  of  an 
MissLedyard*  ideal  reception  by  the  Young  Ladies*  Guild  of  Oakland 
First.  Among  the  speakers  were  two  who  have  seen  happy  years  of 
service  in  Foochow,  Mrs.  Hinman  and  Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Smyth.  Mrs.  Smyth 
is  president  of  the  Coast  Branch  of  the  Methodist  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society.  When  a  young  woman  she  went  to  the  aid  of  Miss  Gar- 
retson  at  Foochow.  She  said  that  at  that  time  the  different  Boards 
thought  they  had  arranged  a  most  fortunate  plan  of  comity  when  they 
parceled  out  the  field,  one  corner  to  the  Congregational ists,  another  to  the 
Methodists  and  another  to  the  Anglican;  but  now  how  much  more  ideal 
was  the  plan  for  perfect  union  in  service! 
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Miss  Ledyard  sailed  on  the  Mongolia,  Septemlier  14th,  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. Miss  Edith  Parsons  and  Miss  McNaughton  sailed  on  the  S.  S. 
Outgoing      Haverford,  from  Philadelphia,  September  21st,  going  to- 

Missionaries.  gether  to  our  American  School  for  Girls  at  Brousa.  It 
was  a  rare  privilege  to  meet  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  M.  Warren,  as  they 
passed  through  San  Francisco,  en  route  to  Tottori,  Japan. 


-•-•-• 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

BY  JENNIE    L.    BARBOUR 

A  large  and  representative  audience  gathered  in  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  San  Francisco,  September  4th,  at  the  thirty-ninth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  the  Pacific.  The  devotional  exercises 
of  the  morning  were  led  by  Miss  Laura  N.  Richards  of  the  Northern 
California  Branch  and  the  noontide  Prayer  Service  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Wil- 
liams, president  of  the  Southern  California  Branch.  The  opening  service 
of  the  afternoon  was  conducted  by  Mrs.  R.  S.  Osgood,  president  of  the 
Washington  Branch,  find  the  day  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  few  words 
from  Mrs.  Walter  Iloge,  president  of  the  Oregon  Branch.  The  theme 
of  the  meeting  was:  **New  Day  in  the  Orient:  New  Opportunities^  New 
Responsibilities,  New  Methods."  Each  leader  and  each  speaker  dwelt 
on  these  ideas,  and  every  listener  must  have  felt  that  it  was  a  blessed 
privilege  to  be  able  to  help  even  a  little  in  such  great  things.  The  various 
reports  were  all  encouraging. 

Rev.  R.  8.  Emrich  spoke  of  his  work  in  Mardin,  Turkey.  Like  all 
missionaries,  he  told  of  barriers  removed  and  of  the  opportunities  for 
preaching  the  gospel  more  numerous  than  could  be  met  by  the  present 
force:  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Emery  W.  Ellis  of  Lintsingchow,  China,  also 
spoke.  Mr.  Ellis  said  that  it  was  the  visit  of  Horace  Tracy  Pitkin  to  his 
college  in  student  days  that  turned  his  face  toward  missionary  w^ork. 
After  eight  years  of  preparation,  and  eight  years  more  of  service,  he  was 
more  than  ever  rejoicing  over  his  choice  of  life  work.  Mrs.  Ellis,  in  a 
very  bright,  vivacious  way,  told  of  the  wonderful  work  of  our  own  Dr. 
Tallmon.  Dr.  Tallmon's  father  was  in  the  audience,  and  it  must  have 
warmed  his  heart  to  hear  of  the  many  beautiful  things  his  daughter  is 
doing  to  relieve  suffering  humanity  and  to  brighten  the  lot  of  many  sad 
hearts.  ^*Oh,  women  of  the  great  West/*  said  Mrs.  Ellis,  'Mo  send  more 
doctors  to  help   the  people!*'     Dr.    Harriet  Parker  of  Madura^    India, 
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spoke  of  her  hospital  and  touring  work.  It  is  the  same  cry  from  every 
country.  Opportunity  on  every  hand  beyond  the  strength  of  the  few  mis- 
sionaries we  have  sent.  Another  great  joy  of  the  day  was  the  presence  of 
our  Miss  Mary  F.  Ledyard. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  meeting: — 

Whereas,  Three  directors  of  this  Board,  namely,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Jewett, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Wilcox  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Miles  are  about  to  retire  from  active 
service  thereon,  and 

Whereas,  Mrs.  Jewett  has  served  for  thirty-three  years  (the  first  ten 
as  foreign  secretary,  the  second  ten  as  president,  and  the  remaining 
thirteen  as  Branch  secretary),  and 

Whereas,  Mrs.  Wilcox  has  served  for  seventeen  years  as  Home  Secre- 
tary, and 

Whereas,  Mrs.  Miles,  coming  to  us  in  more  recent  years  has  added 
force  and  influence  to  the  work,  and 

Whereas,  all  of  these  women  have  rendered  most  loving  and  valued 
service;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved^  That  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  for  the  Pacific  extends 
to  these  workers  its  loving  appreciation  of  their  faithful  work,  and  deep 
regret  that  they  must  leave  the  ranks;  and  Resolved^  that  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  records  of  the  organization. 

Mrs.  Jewett  and  Mrs.  Wilcox  are  daughters  of  the  ever-honored  Mrs. 
Dwinell,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Board,  and  they  have  but  followed 
in  their  mother's  footsteps. 


We  are  thankful  to  have  lived  to  see  the  great  awakening  in  China. 
Missionaries  and  Christian  educators  have  been  working  and  praying  for 
it,  but  it  has  come  long  before  they  expected  it.  The  suddenness  of  the 
transformation  leaves  us  breathless,  and  we  find  ourselves  almost  wishing 
that  it  might  have  been  more  gradual.  The  renaissance  of  the  East  is 
one  of  the  greatest  movements  the  world  has  ever  witnessed,  and  is  fraught 
with  more  consequences  for  the  future  course  of  civilization  than  we  can 
foresee.  The  opportunity  is  given  to  the  Christian  educators  not  to  stand 
aside  and  watch  the  process  as  spectators,  but  to  play  the  important  part 
of  guiding  and  training  many  who  will  become  influential  in  the  shaping 
of  the  new  China  and  of  leavening  the  civilization  that  is  to  be  with 
Christian  life  and  principles. —  T/tc  International  Review  of  Afissions. 
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THE  BLL5SLD  DAWN 

This  hymn  was  written  in  1895  by  Mrs.  Caroline  R.  Allen,  for  forty  years  a 
missionary  to  the  Armenians,  and  sung  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  W.  B.  M.  P. 
by  request  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Annie  T.  Allen,  the  W.  B.  M.  P.  missionary  who 
Was  at  tlie  time  en  route  to  the  work  in  Brousa. 

The  blessed  dawn  is  breaking 

And  soon  the  full -orbed  day 
On  Eastern  lands  awaking 

Shall  roll  the  mists  awav. 
The  long  dark  night  of  sadness, 

Replete  with  sins  and  woes, 
Shall  change  to  days  of  gladness, 

Which  ne'er  shall  wane  nor  close. 

The  mountain  tops  are  glowing 

E*en  now  with  rosy  light, 
And  soon  to  valleys  gliding 

Shall  lift  the  veil  of  night. 
The  souls  that  long  have  languished 

In  utter  gloom  and  fear, 
No  longer  lie  as  vanquished, 

Hut  rise  to  hope  and  cheer. 

O  Sun,  Thy  light  is  hastening 

To  reach  the  noontide  sheen. 
That  lands  in  darkness  weeping 

May  rise  to  greet  Thy  reign; 
Thy  blessed  reign  shall  loosen 

The  prisoner's  long-wrought  chains; 
From  bruised  hearts  and  broken 

Shall  banish  griefs  and  pains. 

Awake,  O  land,  and  welcome 

Thy  Saviour  and  Thy  King, 
Each  heart  and  home  wide  open 

To  let  His  glories  in. 
Ye  angels  join  in  singing 

The  sweet,  redemptive  song, 
How  souls  in  midnight  groping, 

Into  the  light  have  come. 
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OUR  FIELD  CORRESPONQENTS 


Mrs*  Giles  G*  Brown  writes  from  Vaddukkoddaif  Ceylon: — 

Mr.  Brown  and  I  spent  an  interesting  day  on  the  island  of  Valany  a 
week  or  two  ago.  Crossing  the  lagoon  in  a  tiny  boat  which  appeared 
to  be  just  a  single  hollowed  tree  trunk,  we  found  on  the  other  shore  a 
bullock  cart  waiting  for  us  in  which  wci  rode  to  the  house  of  Pastor 
Hitchcock.  It  was  Sunday  and  the  day  for  communion  service  for  the 
handful  of  Christians  who  live  on  this  island.  The  service  was  held  in 
the  schoolhouse  as  the  church  building  for  the  islands  is  on  the  next 
island,  Pungudutive.  There  were  only  eleven  or  twelve  persons  to  take 
part  in  the  service,  including  two  Jaffna  College  boys  who  have  just  joined 
the  church.  There  was  no  Sunday  school  held  that  day,  for  at  the  near-by 
temple  a  ten  days'  festival  was  going  on  and  all  the  Sivite  boys  were 
attending  that.  The  usual  Sunday  school  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
boys  from  Sivite  families.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  went  to 
another  school  three  or  four  miles  away  to  visit  their  Sunday  school. 
Here  a  young  man  and  his  wife  who  have  recently  been  placed  in  charge 
have  already  built  up  a  good  school.  When  they  began  six  months  ago 
the  average  attendance  was  about  thirty;  now  it  is  seventy.  As  the 
neighbors  had  heard  we  were  coming  the  men  and  women  assembled  to 
see  the  visitors.  As  there  were  over  one  hundred  in  all,  some  thirty 
adults  being  present,  we  did  not  miss  the  opportunity  for  a  gospel  talk 
besides  the  children's  lesson.  We  were  especially  pleased  with  the  way 
the  native  pastor  adapted  himself  to  those  Sivite  men,  giving  his  message 
in  a  way  to  arrest  their  attention  and  win  their  consent. 

In  a  group  of  village  women  such  as  we  saw  there,  the  beauty,  grace 
and  dignity  of  the  teacher's  wife,  an  Uduvil  graduate,  was  very  notable. 
She  is  herself  a  native  of  a  neighboring  island  and  ten  years  ago  was  just 
like  the  ignorant,  half-dressed  children  composing  the  school  to-day. 
When  we  see  the  flower  that  can  blossom,  from  such  unpromising  buds 
we  thank  God  for  Uduvil  school.  V 

You  will  remember  Mrs.  Chelliah  the  teacher  and  Bible  woman  at 
whose  house  we  had  the  little  meeting  of  which  an  account  was  given  in 
Life  and  Light  last  year.  The  owners  of  the  house  now  need  it,  for  a 
married  son  with  his  family  have  returned  from  Rangoon  and  the  grand- 
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father's  house  is  overflowing  full.'  So  Mrs.  Chelliah  has  to  give  up  the 
house.  The  owners  have  most  kindly  allowed  her  to  live  there  without 
paying  rent  for  the  past  year  or  two.  There  is  no  other  place  available 
for  her  in  the  village.  We  cannot  afford  to  buy  land  and  build;  so  we 
thought  we  would  change  her  work  and  let  her  go  to  the  Inuvil  hospital 
to  learn  nursing.  It  would  be  most  convenient  for  Dr.  Curr  if  she  could 
have  at  least  one  married  woman  on  her  staff  of  nurses.  When  Mrs. 
Chelliah  told  those  neighboring  women  that  she  was  going  to  leave  the 
school  and  the  village,  they  raised  such  a  vigorous  protest  that  we  were 
compelled  to  pay  attention  to  it.  They  said  she  was  the  only  one  they 
had  to  teach  their  children  anything  good  and  to  bring  themselves  any 
comfort  in  gospel  meetings.  They  begged  her  to  stay  and  said  she  could 
have  a  place  on  their  compounds  to  build  a  little  house  without  buying 
land,  if  only  the  missionary  would  provide  the  building.  When  we  are 
meeting  such  bitter  opposition  from  the  Sivites  in  many  quarters,  to  re- 
ceive this  hearty  expression  of  the  love  of  these  women  for  the  Bible 
woman  and  of  their  appreciation  of  the  good  she  is  doing  them,  is  a 
great  comfort  to  us. 

Miss  May  Morrison  writes  from  Barcelona^  Spain: — 

This  last  year  has  been  one  of  development  rather  than  of  notable 
changes  in  our  school  life.  We  found  it  necessary  to  secure  additional 
quarters  for  dormitory  use  the  first  of  the  year,  and  fortunately  were  able 
to  do  so  in  a  house  adjoining  one  of  those  we  already  occupied.  There 
was  a  considerable  increase,  too,  in  the  number  of  day  pupils  in  spite  of 
our  distance  from  the  center  of  town  which  at  one  time  we  feared  might 
prevent  our  having  a  real  day  school  department. 

The  new  girls  were  a  most  interesting,  cosmopolitan  set.  Among 
them  were  Americans,  Spaniards,  English,  French,  Swiss  and  one  little 
Boer  girl  from  South  Africa.  They  came  too  from  all  classes  of  society, 
ranging  from  the  humble  families  of  the  Spanish  Protestants  to  the 
daughters  of  lawyers,  deputies  and  retired  property  holders,  the  latter  all 
Catholic.  These  differences  in  nationalities,  religion  and  social  position, 
however,  do  not  seem  to  prevent  the  forming  of  close  friendships  and  the 
girls  all  gain  in  broadness  of  character  from  their  contact  with  each 
other.  Strangely  enough,  the  Catholic  girls  are  among  those  who  seem 
to  enjoy  most  taking  part  in  our  Sunday  evening  Christian  Endeavor 
meetings. 

We  were  able  to  add  to  our  curriculum  this  year  a   Domestic   Science 
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Course  given  by  Miss  Edith  Blair,  who  has  taught  this  same  subject  for 
four  years  in  the  Porto  Rican  schools,  and  it  has  proved  quite  popular. 
We  are  hoping  to  develop  it  considerably  this  year,  though  we  are  much 
hampered  by  the  need  of  the  material  so  essential  to  such  a  course.  The 
utter  lack  of  scientific  or  hygienic  methods  in  Spanish  housekeeping 
makes  this  subject  specially  practical  and  useful,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  idea  has  been  welcomed. 

The  school  suffered  a  great  loss  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year  by 
the  withdrawal  of  Miss  Page,  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  faculty. 
After  a  few  weeks  in  the  Barcelona  hospital,  she  left  for  her  home  in 
America,  where  she  died  in  July.  Her  love  for  Spain  and  devotion  to  her 
work  among  the  Spanish  girls  endeared  her  to  all  who  felt-  that  common 
interest,  and  created  for  her  a  place  that  will  be  hard  indeed  to  fill. 

Our  dissatisfaction  with  the  fiwc  houses  we  have  been  occupying  this 
last  year  elicited  from  our  landlord  an  offer  to  put  up  between  our  two 
largest  houses  a  fine,  big  building,  more  than  equal  in  size  to  the  other 
three,  and  in  January  we  decided  to  accept  his  offer  and  the  work  begun 
immediately.  He  agreed  to  follow  Miss  Webb's  plans  entirely,  and  from 
that  time  on,  she  has  given  much  of  her  time  and  thought  to  the  arranging 
of  rooms,  stairways  and  closets,  to  such  good  effect  as  to  win  the  outspoken 
admiration  of  the  architect.  The  building  is  four  stories  high,  besides  a 
basement,  and  has  a  large  assembly  hall  and  a  good  sized  room  for  a 
library,  two  essentials  for  a  school  with  which  we  have  not  heretofore 
been  provided.  The  building  was  promised  us  for  the  first  of  October, 
but  as  the  time  draws  near,  it  is  evident  we  will  have  only  partial  use  of 
it  at  that  time,  and  will  have  to  move  in  gradually  as  different  parts  are 
finished. 

As  we  come  to  the  beginning  of  another  year,  we  are  full  of  plans  and 
hopes  for  what  it  may  accomplish.  The  knowledge  of  what  has  been 
done  and  is  being  done  by  the  girls  who  have  gone  out  from  the  school  in 
previous  years  is  a  great  incentive  to  the  bettering  and  enlarging  of  the 
work,  and  the  interest  and  practical  help  of  our  friends  in  America  is  a 
constant  encouragement  to  renewed  effort  to  make  the  school  life  effective 
in  character  building  and  preparation  for  a  fuller  Christian  life  for  all 
these  girls. 


Stella  W.  Lougfifids:e  writes  from  Talas,  Ttsrkey:— 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  our  Commencement  in  Talas.     Every  year  Com- 
mencement time  seems  better  than  ever  before.     This  year  we  had  quite  a 
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succession  of  events,  beginning  with  the  Baccalaureate  on  Sunday  after- 
noon preached  by  the  new  Bishop  of  the  Gregorian  Church  of  Cesareaand 
lasting  through  Thursday  morning  when  the  regular  Commencement  pro- 
gram took  place. 

The  Baccalaureate  Service  was  held  in  the  new  building.  We  used 
the  big  dormitory  room  on  the  second  floor,  the  room  we  are  thinking  of 
using  for  a  chapel  if  we  can  have  the  extra  thousand  dollars  to  finish  up 
the  third  floor.  The  audience  was  very  large  as  everybody,  both  Protes- 
tant and  Gregorian,  was  eager  to  hear  the  Bishop.  This  is  the  first  time 
we  have  ever  had  a  clergyman  of  the  Gregorian  Church  take  any  official 
part  in  our  public  exercises,  so  it  was  looked  upon  as  quite  an  event. 
This  man  is  a.newcomer  here  and  is  very  cordial  to  the  missionary  circle, 
and  speaks  in  praise  of  our  work  at  every  opportunity.  When  we  thanked 
him  for  coming  to  speak  for  us,  he  very  simply  answered,  '*It  is  my  duty. 
There  is  no  difference  in  my  mind  between  this  school  or  our  own  church 
school.  I  owe  a  duty  to  both."  That  is  the  tone  he  has  taken  all 
through  and  we  hope  his  presence  and  influence  in  the  Cesarea  field  will 
be  to  the  furthering  of  greater  sympathy  and  co-operation  betw^een  the 
missionaries  and  the  Gregorian  people.  Here  in  Talas  the  Gregorians 
have  always  held  themselves  very  much  aloof. 

Monday  afternoon  was  the  time  of  the  program  in  which  the  music 
pupils  showed  their  work  and  recitations  and  essays  and  dialogues  in  the 
different  languages  of  the  school  which  helped  the  people  to  see  what  the 
school  is  trying  to  do  in  such  lines  of  work.  Again  our  big  hall  was  filled. 
This  dormitory  room  holds  between  four  and  five  hundred  people  most 
comfortably.  Everybody  was  delighted  with  our  new  building — so  strong 
and  light  and  airy,  and  many  began  to  think  and  talk  of  sending  their 
daughters  to  us  next  year. 

Our  girls  did  finely  in  their  work  on  the  organ  and  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  long  program.  Our  music  teacher  (one  of  our  own  graduates  who 
has  studied  music  in  Marsovan)  deserves  great  credit  for  her  work  in 
music  training  this  year.  We  are  hoping  for  a  piano  before  very  long. 
A  year  ago  our  girls'  school  alumnae  set  out  to  raise  money  for  a  piano 
to  Be  presented  to  the  school  as  a  gift  from  the  alumnae.  A  committee 
was  appointed  and  the  work  was  begun..  At  their  meeting  this  year  the 
committee  made  its  report.  About  sixty  letters  had  been  sent  out  to 
different  alumnae  besides  personal  interviews  with  many  other  members 
and  friends.  Half  the  sum  necessary  has  been  raised.  We  cannot  get 
our  piano  this  summer  as  we  had  hoped  to  do  but  we  have  hopes  that  we 
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may  get  it  before  January,  or  at  least  order  it.  All  the  girls  are  going 
to  try  to  raise  some  money  this  sumitier.  One  little  girl  came  just  the 
other  day  and  begged  for  work  "to  earn  money  for  the  piano."  We  feel 
sure  that  a  piano  would  help  to  attract  girls  to  our  schools  and  as  people 
who  can  afford  to  give  their  daughters  lessons  are  willing  to  pay  much 
more  for  piano  lessons,  I  think  a  piano  would  be  a  good  investment. 

Recent  letters  from  Chisamba,  West  Africa^  give  details  of  the  disastrous  fire 
which  occurred  in  August. 

I  regret  to  report  that  Chi  samba  station  has  had  a  disastrous  fire,  de- 
stroying the  carpenters'  shop,  the  Misses  Melville's  house  and  store,  and 
the  girls'  compound.  We  were  fortunate  in  confining  the  fire  to  these 
buildings  only,  as  at  one  time  we  feared  the  whole  of  the  missionaries* 
houses  and  hospital  would  be  destroyed. 

The  cause  of  the  fire  was  very  trivial.  During  the  past  week  the  mem- 
bers of  the  station  have  been  burning  the  grass  near  to  the  various  mission 
buildings.  This  is  always  done  at  this  time  of  the  year  to  prevent  the 
g^ass,  which  is  very  dry,  catching  of  its  own  accord,  and  so  endanger  the 
buildings.  Last  Saturday  a  large  portion  of  grass  was  burned,  and  when 
the  desired  part  had  been  burnt  the  fire  was  put  out.  On  Monday  after- 
noon at  1.30,  two  young  fellows  of  the  station  passed  this  part  that  had 
been  burnt  and  saw  the  grass  smouldering,  hardly  enough  to  trouble 
about,  and  only  as  an  afterthought  did  they  decide  to  stamp  it  out. 
Through  carelessness,  a  spark  caught  in  the  thatch  of  a  near-by  building, 
and  almost  immediately  the  whole  roof  was  a  mass  of  flames.  The  bugle 
was  blown  and  the  church  bell  rung,  so  very  soon  we  had  crowds  of  will- 
ing helpers.  The  native  women  brought  water  from  the  near-by  stream 
and  the  men  moved  the  articles  from  the  near-by  buildings.  A  strong 
breeze  was  blowing  and  in  an  almost  incredible  time  the  carpenters* 
shop  was  on  fire.  The  first  roof  to  catch  fire  was  that  over  the  ox 
wagon  given  the  station  by  the  Sunday-school  children  of  Canada.  This 
wagon  was  immediately  moved  and  is  still  as  good  as  ever.  The  wagon 
shed  caught  first,  then  the  outside  workshop,  then  the  carpenters'  shop. 
We  saved  nearly  all  the  tools  in  the  carpenters*  shop,  but  had  to  leave 
quite  a  lot  of  glass  and  industrial  stores,  when  the  sparks  flew  across 
the  road  and  fired  the  thatch  on  the  Misses  Melville's  house.  We  had 
not  the  slightest  chance  against  the  flames.  In  ten  minutes  the  whole 
'  of  the  roof  was  on  fire.  The  wind  blew  the  sparks  and  set  the  store- 
house,  girls'   chapel,    girls'  compound,    and   part  of   Mr.    Moffatt's  old 
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house  on  fire.  Only  by  great  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  natives  was  the 
fire  staved  at  Mr.  Moffatt's  house.  We  were  most  thankful  that  the 
blacksmith's  shop  and  Dr.  Currie's  house  did  not  take  fire,  else  the  hos- 
pital and  remaining  buildings  would  have  caught. 

The  conflagration  spread  so  quickly  that  we  had  not  time  to  save  many 
of  our  belongings.  Our  energies  were  spent  between  saving  articles  and 
preventing  other  buildings  catching  fire.  Miss  Diadem  Bell  shared  the 
Misses  Melville's  house.  Her  end  of  the  house  was  nearest  the  road  and 
consequently  took  fire  first.  Miss  Bell  has  lost  almost  everything.  Her 
writing  desk  containing  the  station  books  was  burnt  up.  All  the  station 
books  and  records  are  lost  \  a  large  bookcase  and  all  books  were  destroyed. 
Miss  Bell  tried  to  save  a  few  personal  things  and  had  her  bedding  in  her 
arms  and  was  getting  more  when  a  native  seeing  her  danger  forcibly 
pushed  her  out  of  the  house.  As  it  was,  this  native  had  his  ears  singed 
by  the  falling,  burning  thatch.  The  Misses  Melville  have  lost  nearly 
everything, — furniture,  crockery,  bedding  and  valuable  books,  pictures, 
china  and  silverware.  Our  food  supply  was  in  the  storehouse,  and  this 
was  completely  burnt  up, — flour,  butter,  preserves,  sugar,  etc.  A  few  tins 
of  condensed  milk  were  saved,  and  a  few  tins  of  toasted  cheese  were  re- 
covered after  the  fire  was  over.  My  room  was  at  the  end  of  the  store- 
house, and  I  had  not  time  to  save  a  single  thing,  excepting  a  camp  bed 
and  a  few  letters.  The  girls'  houses  were  completely  burnt  and  the  olosela 
containing  their  corn  shared  the  same  fate.  I  cannot  express  how  thank- 
ful we  were  when  we  had  the  fire  under  control.  The  natives  from  our 
station  and  the  surrounding  villages  did  all  they  possibly  could  and  the 
near-by  Portuguese  traders  helped  us.  We  were  afraid  that  the  smoulder- 
ing mass  of  charred  wood  and  thatch  would  break  out  again  and  a  strict 
watch  was  kept  during  the  night. 

We  four  are  living  in  the  Cammacks'  house  for  the  time  being,  our 
fare  being  rice,  biscuits  and  tea.  We  have  written  Kamundongo  and  tele- 
graphed Bailundu,  and  before  long  shall  be  well  supplied  with  suitable 
food.  The  natives  are  deeply  grieved  at  our  loss,  and  last  night  very  few 
partook  of  their  eveni^ig  meal.  This  morning  sixteen  headmen  from 
neighboring  villages  consoled  with  us.  They  recognize  how  the  mission 
has  helped  them  and  they  in  turn  are  willing  to  help  us.  They  are  will- 
ing to  go  to  the  woods  for  new  roof  timbers.  It  has  been  arranged  that 
next  Monday  they  shall  cut  this  timber.  It  only  wants  six  weeks  to  the 
wet  season,  so  we  must  hurry.  We  wrote  Chief  Kanjundu  who  imme- 
diately sent  us  a  bed  and  some  men  to  help  if  necessary. 
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It  was  a  scene  of  desolation  we  saw  this  morning;  destruction  and  waste 
at  every  turn.  We  have  heavy  hearts  as  we  think  of  our  many  things  that 
have  been  destroyed.  Our  clocks  and  watches  were  almost  melted  by  the 
intense  heat.  All  that  remains  of  our  trunks  are  the  comer  irons.  Some 
of  the  work  benches  were  burned  and  one  of  the  lathes.  The  cooking 
stove  is  none  the  worse,  but  we  do  not  need  it  just  at  present. 

We  feel  very  sorry  that  this  has  happened  but  we  did  all  we  possibly 
could  to  prevent  it.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  things  here  become 
normal  once  again.  However,  we  believe  that  all  things  work  together 
for  good;  and  this  hope  within  us  has  cheered  us  wonderfully. 

Mfi.  ElUaheth  S»  De  Fofest  writes  from  Seodai^  Japani— 

The  Bible  classes  of  Dr.  W.  W.  White  and  Miss  Palmer  from  the 
Bible  Teachers'  Training  School  in  New  York,  lasted  two  weeks,  and  I 
attended  them  faithfully  three  hours  a  day.  Social  life  was  suspended 
then,  partly  for  the  classes'  sake,  and  entirely  through  the  five  appointed 
days  of  mourning  for  the  Emperor.  On  the  latter  account  there  are  no 
concerts  held  in  the  auditorium,  which  is  church  and  public  hall.  But 
the  piano,  loaned  by  a  Tokyo  lady,  has  been  moved  to  a  private  house, 
and  for  the  sake  of  those  who  live  in  remote  places  and  are  cut  off  from 
music  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  informal  musicals  are  sometimes  held 
there.  '  During  the  five  days  no  instrument  was  used  in  the  auditorium, 
but  we  sang.  The  police  were  consulted,  and  they  said  they  knew  our 
ways  of  doing  things  were  different  from  theirs  and  that  we  would  do 
right  about  recognizing  what  was  proper.  They  also  understood  that 
singing  is  part  of  foreign  worship.  The  public  tennis  courts  were  all 
deserted  those  five  days,  and  usually  they  are  thronged  all  day  except  the 
very  hottest  hours.  It  is  unusual  to  see  bows  or  squares  of  black  pinned  to 
the  sleeve  or  breast  of  Japanese  kimono,  as  is  now  done.  I  never  saw  it 
before. 

The  Rowlands  spent  two  or  three  days  in  Karuizawa,  and  we  had  a 
breakfast  together  one  morning — forty- five  of  us.  Some  of  the  Board 
workers  from  California  were  there  with  us, — Mrs.  Brewer  and  Miss 
Henrietta  Brewer.  There  were  a  few  Congregationalists  from  China, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Chandler  (Helen  Chandler  Canaday  is  en  route  for 
India  and  here  for  a  week  or  two)  and  Miss  Holmes  of  California,  who 
however  lives  with  a  Presbyterian  niece  in  Nanking.  There  were  many 
missionaries  there  from  China  this  year,  more  than  usual. 

Louise  and  I  are  with  Miss   Griswold  this  year  again,  and  we  have 
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some  Baptists  with  us  now  for  a  fortnight.  I  lose  my  helper  this  month. 
I  usually  keep  them  for  two  years,  and  then  the  majority  of  them  have 
married.  This  one  is  a  Baptist  and  leaves  to  teach  in  the  school  where 
she  graduated,  and  I  am  to  have  in  her  stead  Miss  Fuoni  Asano,  one  of  our 
own  girls  who  graduated  two  years  ago  from  this  same  Baptist  school  in 
Sendai  where  my  previous  four  helpers  graduated,  and  where  we  usually 
have  several  girls.  They  have  a  good  Bible  training  there  and  Sunday- 
school  teaching  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 

Miss  Fanny  E.  Griswold  writes  from  Maebashif  Japan: — 

The  kindergarten   is   now   in  fine   condition.      We    have    three    nice 

teachers    who    work    together  very   harmoniously.     The   children   come 

mostly   from  the  merchant   class,  whereas  formerly  they  were   from  the 

official  class.     In  a  few  years  rice  has  doubled   in  price,  and    it   looks  as 

if  the  official  class  could  not  afford  such  privileges  for  their  children  any 

longer.     There  are  rice   trusts   now  just  as  we  have   in  other  lines  in 

America;     At  the  beginning  of  this  school  year  we  invitW  the  parents  to 

the  kindergarten  to  tell    them  about  the  object  of  the  work,  and   to  talk 

with   them  about    the   children.     A    good    number  of  men   and   women 

responded  and  we  had  a  pleasant  and  profitable  time.     The  men  especially 

seemed  glad  to  get  a  chance  to  be  there,  and  we  heard  a  good  deal  about 

the  children  that  was  interesting  and   helpful.     All   these  people  sat  on 

the   floor   in  a  circle,  and   afterwards   drank  tea  and   carried   away  some 

cakes.     One  child  grieved  because  he  was  too  big  to  be  in  the  '^cunning 

class";  another  who  was  really   little  and  cunning  refused  to   be   in  that 

class.     One  child  complained  that  he  had  mustered  up  great  courage  to 

say  *^good  morning''  to  his  teacher,  and  she  had   not  taken  any  notice  of 

him.     We  also  try  to  have  meetings  for  the  mothers  once  a  month  but  it 

seems  often  impossible. 

The  silk  industry  is  the  great  industry  here  and  the  market  days  come 
often.  Every  day  that  has  a  four  or  a  nine  in  it  is  market  day,  that  is, 
4,  9,  14,  19,  24,  29, — all  these  days  are  market  days.  Now  because  the 
schools  and  churches  have  Sunday  every  week,  it  is  often  hard  to  decide 
on  times  for  meetings.  The  silk  season  has  just  passed,  that  is,  the  pro- 
ducing of  cocoons,  and  now  the  factories  and  private  individuals  are  busy 
reeling  it  from  the  cocoons.  One  sees  great  bags  of  snow  white  cocoons 
everywhere,  and  in  some  shops  they  "are  opened  and  piled  up  like  snow 
mountains.  The  mulberry  trees  which  form  so  prominent  a  part  in  the 
landscape  here  are  now  only  stumps.  All  the  branches  and  leaves  are 
gone,  ])ut  by  the  middle  of  summer  they  will  have  grown  again  and  a 
smaller  crop  of  summer  cocoons  will  be  produced. 
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IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BOARD  MEETING 

PORTLAND,  OCTOBER  ^1 1 

BY    ISABELLE    M.    BLAKE,    AINTAB,    TURKEY 

Besides  the  inspiring  addresses  given  at  the  Portland  meeting  last  week, 
there  were  several  special  features  which  contributed  greatly  toward  the 
general  impression  of  the  whole  as  one  of  the  memorable  meetings  of  the 
Board.  The  great  City  Hall  of  Portland  was  opened  for  the  meetings 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  and  the  singing  was  led  by  the  grand 
$65,000  organ  presented  to  the  city  by  Herman  Kotzschmar  Curtis  of  the 
Ladled  Home  Journal.  Mr.  Macfarlane — the  first  artist  to  hold  the 
position  of  municipal  organist  in  this  country — gave  a  recital  on  Wednes- 
day night  which  proved  an  inspiring  introduction  to  the  evening  meet- 
ing. .  .  .  The  congregational  singing  at  City  Hall  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
Wyer,  who  also  trained  a  chorus  of  young  people  whose  performance  was 
greatly  appreciated,  but  was  heard  all  too  little.  The  beautiful  ren- 
dering of  well-known  hymns  by  the  American  Board  quartette  deepened 
the  spiritual  impression  made  at  each  meeting. 

It  is  said  by  psychologists  that  emotions  and  enthusiasms  aroused  by  tell- 
ing speeches  and  stirring  music  should  find  some  immediate  practifcal  ex- 
pression, otherwise  not  only  the  effect  but  the  enthusiasm  itself  will 
be  lost,  whereas  such  expression  but  deepens  the  spiritual  source  from 
which  it  springs. 

Thursday  morning  Dr.  Nesbitt  Chambers  made  an  appeal  for  a  church 
building  in  Tarsus,  in  memory  of  D.  Miner  Rogers,  the  martyr  of  1909. 
The  audience  responded  by  an  offering  of  $6,000  for  the  foundation  of 
the  church. 

The  opening  meeting  on  Tuesday  afternoon  with  the  statesnianlike 
survey  of  the  field  by  Secretary  Barton,  and  the  report  of  the  home  depart- 
ment by  Secretary  Patton;  the  Tuesday  evening  sermon  by  Dr.  Watson  L. 
Phillips  with  its  encouraging  presentation  of  the  actual  accomplishment 
and  the  development  of  broad  ideals  in  mission  work,  showing  the  strength 
of  the  foundations  laid  by  early  workers,  followed  by  a  telling  arraignment 
of  the  churches  for  half-hearted  service  and  a  call  to  whole-heartedness; 
and  after  all  the  sacrament  was  a  fit  prelude  to  what  preceded. 
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That  same  evening  there  was  a  Christian  Endeavor  Union  Rally  in  the 
Mother  Church  of  Christian  Endeavor,  and  most  of  the  daytime  services 
were  likewise  held  in  Williston  Church.  The  interesting  exhibits  of 
Zulu,  Chinese  and  Turkish  curiosities^  costumes  and  customs,  as  well 
as  the  tables  devoted  to  literature  and  pictures,  and  the  thoughtfully 
planned  rest  room  and  checking  room  to  accommodate  guests^  were  in  the 
Parish  House  of  this  church. 

The  first  subject  of  the  Wednesday  morning  session  was  China.  The 
speakers  emphasized  the  splendid  moral  characteristics  of  this  virile  people 
who  after  4,600  years  of  racial  life  startled  the  world  by  their  display  of 
youthful  vigor  and  enthusiasm  in  the  revolution  of  last  year.  They  have 
innate  capacity  for  self-government  and  have  used  the  single  tax  and  the 
town  meeting  for  generations.  By  studying  the  solidarity  of  their  family 
life,  their  contentment,  economy  and  industry,  their  unity  and  love  of 
peace.  Christian  nations  may  learn  much  to  help  tliem  in  solving  the 
problems  of  their  own  family  life  and  church  unity.  The  religious  sys- 
tems of  the  Chinese,  while  they  fall  far  short  of  the  g^eat  religion  of 
Christ,  are  groping  after  truth,  and  have  in  them  qualities  to  appeal  to  a 
nation  responsive  to  ideals.  The  Chinese  with  their  ideals  have  come 
nearer  to  making  good  than  we.  They  have  a  wonderful  power  of  living 
up  to  an  ideal  once  rccei\  ed,  as  evidenced  by  the  expedition  and  thorough- 
ness with  which  they  have  cast  the  opium  curse  out  of  China,  l^he 
deficiency  has  been  in  the  ideals  themselves,  and  this  has  resulted  in 
terrible  sores  upon  the  social  system  of  China  which  only  Christianity  can 
help.  The  revolution  has  shown  a  recognition  of  these  sores.  We  must 
bring  to  them  the  Christ  who  said,  "Behold,  I  make  all  things  new.'* 

A  brief  but  very  beautiful  service  in  memory  of  Miss  Annie  A.  Gould 
and  Miss  Mary  S.  Morrill,  both  of  Portland,  the  martyrs  of  Paoting-fu, 
conducted  by  Mrs.  Daniels,,  deepened  the  solemn  appeal  "China  for 
Christ." 

Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Cobb  in  analyzing  the  present  situation  in  Japan 
emphasized  the  following  facts  :'  (1)  The  rising  tide  of  immorality  among 
Japanese  students  and  the  frequent  epidemics  of  suicide  present  a  serious 
condition.  What  Japan  needs  is  not  a  moral  ideal  but  a  moral  dynamic. 
(2)  That  this  situation  is  arousing  serious  thought  among  official  and  intel- 
lectual circles  in  the  islands  is  shown  by  their  choice  of  the  name  "  Great 
Rij^hteousness '*  to  embody  the  ideal  of  the  new  era,  as  "  Enlfghtenment " 
embodied  that  of  the  past  era,  and  by  the  congress  of  the  three  religious 
communities  assembled  to  consider  this  matter.     (3)  The  attitude  of  the 
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Japanese  government  toward  Christianity  has  changed  signally.  It  has  been 
recognized  and  placed  upon  a  par  with  Buddhism  and  Shintoism.  Not 
only  this,  but  many  are  coming  to  feel  that  a  strong,  spiritual  religion  is  the 
only  remedy  for  existing  evils.  The  depth  of  religious  feeling  among 
the  Japanese  is  a  fine  foundation  for  Christianity  to  build  upon.  The  time 
for  aggressive  work  is  now. 

The  Wednesday  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  Turkey,  the  political 
storm  center  of  Europe.  Political  conditions,  the  conflicting  races,  elements 
and  systems  of  thought,  so  closely  related  to  Christian  work  in  the  empire, 
were  discussed  at  length,  together  with  the  means  by  which  the  missionaries 
strive  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  different  elements.  The  ancient  orthodox 
churches  are  being  leavened  in  a  remarkable  way  by  modern  evangelical 
thought.  The  Mohammedans,  too,  are  responding  to  the  help  rendered  by 
medical  and  educational  missions,  and  to  the  simple  friendliness  and  high 
moral  tone  of  the  Christian  ideal.  It  took  six  hundred  years  to  convert 
Europe.  If  it  takes  six  hundred  years  to  convert  the  Moslem  world  it  is 
worth  while.  ♦ 

The  addresses  of  Mr.  Wilder,  Professor  Beach  and  Dr.  Patton,  Wednesday 
evening,  brought  before  the  audience  with  conviction  the  splendid  possi- 
bilities of  the  Zulu  and  negro  races.  Especially  convincing  was  the  start- 
ling contrast  between  Christian  and  heathen  Africa,  depicted  by  Dr.  Patton. 
You  have  to  revise  all  your  theories  of  human  progress  when  you  visit  a 
mission  station  in  Central  Africa.  The  fresh  impact  of  Christianity  upon  a 
pagan  mass,  the  cleanliness,  the  decency,  the  Christian  li\  ing  of  the  native 
converts  have  been  observed  by  many  as  yet  unevangelized.  "Have  the 
words  found  yet  your  village?" — "  the  words''  meaning  the  whole  content 
of  Christianity,  the  school,  the  medicine  chest,  etc.  "  Oh  yes,  all  the  peo- 
ple in  all  this  region  are  just  waiting  for  the  words  to  come !"  In  this  brief 
reported  conversation,  is  the  African  situation  in  a  nutshell. 

Thursday  morning  the  hopefulness  of  the  work  in  the  interior  of 
Turkey  set  us  all  on  fire,  and  Dr.  Chambers  took  advantage  of  this  enthu- 
siasm to  make  the  appeal  for  the  Tarsus  church  already  described.  After- 
ward Dr.  Gulick  described  in  a  masterly  and  illuminating  manner  the  work 
in  different  districts  of  Spain. .  In  contrast  with  the  gathering  and  burning 
of  the  Scriptures  in  Spain  forty  years  ago,  he  placed  the  fact  that  recently  a 
petition  for  religious  liberty  for  Protestants  bore  150,000  signatures,  95 
per  cent  of  which  were  names  of  Roman  Catholics. 

Thursday  afternoon  was  the  Woman's  Meeting,  held  in  the  auditorium 
pf  State  Street  Church,     Miss  Daniels  presided,  and  six  brief  addresses  set 
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forth  the  needs,  opportunities  and  outlook  in  the  different  fields.  Miss 
Alice  Gleason  of  Guadalajara  spoke  for  Mexico,  Miss  Blake  of  Aintab 
for  Turkey,  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Ransom  of  the  Zulu  Mission  for  Africa,  and 
Miss  Alice  S.  Brown  of  Peking  for  China.  The  needs  of  the  Christian  day 
schools  in  Ceylon  presented  by  Miss  Lamson  called  forth  a  generous 
collection, 

Thursday  evening — the  climax  of  the  whole,  how  shall  we  describe  it? 
The  address  of  Dr.  J^rown  on  '•  The  ( jreater  Things  Ahead  "  and  of  Presi- 
dent Capen  on  "Foreign  Missions  and  World  Peace"  baffle  any  attempt 
at  brief  analysis.  Dr.  Brown  showed  that  the  field  is  the  world  intensively 
and  extensively.  Moral  obligation  is  not  limited.  The  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  universal  and  absolute  religion,  and  world  coiiquest  for  him 
will  fulfill  his  own  prophecy,  "  Greater  works  than  these  shall  ye  do." 
The  tremendous  appeal  of  President  Capen  that  the  church  demand  that 
the  diplomacy  of  our  nation  shall  help,  not  hinder,  as  so  often  in  the  past, 
the  work  of  changing  all  races  into  the  image  of  God,  of  transforming  the 
caimibal  of  yesterday  into  the  Christian  leader  of  to-day,  of  exhibiting  love, 
the  greatest  power  in  the  world,  and  the  cross,  its  greatest  expression,  to  all 
nations,  swept  the  audience,  with  a  great  enthusiasm  for  its  righteousness 
and  riglitfulncss. 

Like  the  cadence  which  follows  and  emphasizes  the  climax,  were  the 
solemn  commissioning  :ind  farewell  services  of  Friday  morning  to  two 
earnest  yoimg  men  soon  to  leave  for  the  foreign  field  and  the  closing 
impressive  addrc-^s  from  the  churches. 

Let  us  sum  up  the  impressions  made  by  the  meetings  of  the  conference, 
and  the  spirit  of  intercession  (evidenced  therein,  by  the  words  of  Christ, 
"The  iicld  is  white  unto  the  harvest.  Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  that  he  send  forth  lalxners  into  his  harvest.'' 


THE.  CHAUTAUQUA  AS5LMBLY  AT   DLMORE5T.  GA. 

August  2.')th — September  4th 

UV    THKOnOKA   CROSBY    BLISS 

To  begin  with,  Demorest  is  an  ideal  spot  for  summer  assemblies — after 
one  gets  there.  It  is  four  miles  from  Cornelia,  the  nearest  station  of  the 
Southern  railway,  and  connected  with  it  ])y  the  Talulah  Falls  Railway. 
One  of  the  irrepressible  students  of  Piedmont  College  asked  me  gravely: 
*'Mrs.  Bliss,  do  you  know  why  we  are  sure  the  Lord  made  the  Talulah 
Falls  Railway?'*  I  replied  tliat  I  did  not  know\  **Because  the  Bible 
tells  us  that  He  matle  everything  that  creepeth  upon  the  ground!** 

The  attendance  was  not  large  but  of  good  quality;  by  that  I  mean  that 
they  were  men  and  women  who  listened  to  the  addresses,  and  then  thought 
them  through  for  themselves  for  the  most  part.  And  it  was  a  good 
audience,  in  that  they  represented  several  states,  as  well  as  cities  and  vil- 
lages. 1  had  a  long  conference  with  a  lady  from  the  Congregational 
Church  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  about   the  woman's  work  in   her  church; 
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she  carried  back  with  her  a  copy  of  the  study  book  and  copious  notes  on 
what  I  was  able  to  tell  her  about  the  relation  of  her  society  to  the  Woman's 
Board.  There  were  women  present  from  other  places  in  Florida, 
— Tavares,  New  Smyrna,  Daytona,  Sanford,  as  well  as  from  other 
towns;  and  from  North  and  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  as  well  as  Georgia.  There  may  have  been  other  states  repre- 
sented, but  I  know  these  were  as  I  talked  with  the  women. 

I  began  my  platform  work  on  Thursday  morning,  having  the  Bible 
Hour.  That  session  I  took  ** Christian  Character  as  developed  by 
Missions,"  illustrating  it  by  instances  from  our  Woman's  Board  work, 
though  less  they  should  think  it  was  a  woman's  hour,  I  '* worked  in" 
some  men  also.  Friday  I  took  **The  Place  of  Prayer  in  Missions"; 
Saturday,  * 'Appreciation  of  the  Bible," — comparing  ourselves  with 
Christians  on  mission  fields;  Sunday  afternoon  I  had  a  meeting  with  the 
Congregational  women.  I  had  expected  to  have  it  in  the  parlors,  but 
when  I  went  down  I  found  the  matron  had  had  the  boys  take  seats  out 
under  the  trees,  and  it  was  delightful. 

The  lear  Book  gives  the  number  of  women  members  of  the  Demorest 
church  as  fifty-four,  but  I  had  about  sixty  at  that  meeting.  I  do  not 
know  where  they  came  from  but  I  do  know  that  they  were  interested. 
Demorest  has  but  one  woman's  organization  in  the  church, — the  Ladies' 
Aid;  but  they  told  me  that  after  my  visit  last  fall,  they  appointed  a  secre- 
tary for  foreign  missions.  They  have  not  been  accustomed  to  hold  mis- 
sionary meetings,  but  we  dicussed  the  matter  thoroughly,  and  I  convinced 
them  that  they  were  not  **busy  women"  more  than  others,  and  at  length 
it  was  voted  to  hold  four  meetings  with  foreign  missionary  programs  a 
year,  provided  I  would  help  with  said  programs.  Then  I  told  of  C/iina^s 
New  Day,  At  first  they  were  dubious,  but  through  much  talking  I  finally 
got  them  to  buying  the  books,  and  they  took  all  I  had,  my  own  included! 

Sunday  evening  I  talked  on  *^The  Island  World  of  the  Pacific,"  with 
special  emphasis  on  our  own  share  in  it,  from  the  Philippines  to  Hawaii. 
There  was  a  large  audience.  Monday  morning  at  the  eleven  o'clock 
lecture  hour  I  spoke  on  ** Oriental  Religions  in  America,"  using  their 
incursion  in  our  midst  as  an  argument  for  foreign  missions.  Tuesday 
morning  I  again  to6k  the  Bible  Hour  with  **The  Greatest  of  These  is 
Love — in  the  Mission  Field,"  as  a  topic,  showing  how  very  essential  it 
is  that  the  missionary  have  a  genuine  love  for  those  for  whom  he  is  work- 
ing if  he  is  to  have  any  degree  of  real  success.  Wednesday  morning 
Bible  Hour  I  took  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews,  skipped  the  centuries 
and  introduced  the  audience  to  modern  apostles  of  faith  whom  I  have  per- 
sonally known, — Paton,  Grenfell,  Zwemer,  DeForesi,  Arthur  Smith, 
Eliza  Talcott,  Mary  Morrill,  Miss  Bush,  etc.,  I  tried  to  show  how 
**human"  these  great  hearts  of  modern  missions  have  been  and  are — that 
to  them  the  **joy  of  the  Lord"  was  a  very  real  factor  in  their  lives. 

Wednesday  evening  closed  the  Chautauqua  when  we  gave  the  Pageant. 
There  was  a  record  audience  and  a  most  appreciative  one.  That  the 
Pageant  was  a  success  is  due   in  no  small   measure  to  the  untiring  efforts 
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of  Miss  Josephine  Estes,  the  music  teacher  of  the  colleg^e,  who  not  only 
selected  the  girls  who  took  part,  but  assisted  in  every  rehearsal  and  drilled 
the  girls  thoroughly  in  both  the  songs  in  English  and  the  other  languages. 
Miss  Daniels  too  and  her  friend  were  most  kind  in  helping,  not  only  in 
the  Pageant  but  in  all  my  other  meetings;  but  Miss  Daniels*  violin  ac- 
companiment to  Miss  Estes'  recitation  in  the  Pageant  was  especially 
beautiful  and  sympathetic,  and  was  most  enthusiastically  received  by  the 
audience. 

The  Pageant  closed  the  Chautauqua  and  my  work.  Dr.  Jenkins  re- 
peatedly expressed  from  the  platform  his  appreciation  of  the  kindness  of 
the  Woman's  Board  in  sending  a  representative  and  gi\Tng  them  the 
Pageant,  and  he  was  not  the  only  one  to  voice  such  sentiments.  Of  the 
results  of  course  I  cannot  judge.  I  did  my  best  to  represent  the  work  of 
the  Board  as  well  as  the  larger  work  of  which  it  is  a  part.  One  thing  is 
certain;  that  the  way  is  open  for  the  Board  to  go  to  almost  all  of  our 
Southern  churches.  I  was  asked  to  make  a  tour  of  Florida,  by  the  new 
State  Superintenent  of  Home  Missions,  Mr.  Waldron,  and  to  be  present  to 
represent  the  Board  at  all  of  the  Association  meetings.  Before  1  left 
Dr.  Jenkins  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  Piedmont  College  could 
not  co-operate  in  this  southeast  work,  sharing  the  expenses,  etc.,  with  the 
Board.  Already  plans  are  being  made  for  the  Chautauqua  of  next  year, 
in  which  the  foreign  work  can  have  a  large  place,  if  the  Boards  so  desire. 


— ♦• 


OUR  GOLDLN  ANNIVERSARY  GIFT 

Our  Golden  Anniversary  Gift  has  made  good  progress  the  past  month, 
as  a  number  of  most  welcome  sums  have  come  to  us  for  our  buildings. 
At  the  time  of  going  to  press  (October  4th)  the  total  of  our  Golden  Anni- 
versary Gift  is  $12,412.06.  Besides  three  $100  gifts,  there  have  been 
others  of  $150,  $311  and  $350.  One  generous  friend  of  missions  has 
gladdened  our  heart  by  a  check  for  $3,000  toward  the  Smyrna  site.  The 
summary  below  shows  the  amounts  received  to  date  for  the  various 
buildings. 

Smyrna,  Turkey  $5,840.00 

Mardin,  Turkey  586.42 

Van,  Turkey,  new  building  1,000.00 

Hartford  Branch  has  pledged  ^^311 

Van,  Turkey,  remodeling  1,000.00 

Van,  Turkey,  furnishing  58.00 

Ceylon,  a  villagfe  school  building  150.00 

Chihuahua,  Mexico  1,015.41 

Matsuyama,  Japan  237.23 

Barcelona,  Spain,  library  shelves  200.00 

Kusaie,  Micronesia  350.00 

Undesignated  1,980.00 


$12,412.06 
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The  Changing'  Chinese,  By  Edward  Alsworth  Ross.  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
Published  by  The  Century  Company,  New  York. 

The  sub-title  of  this  fascinating  book  is  **The  Conflict  of  Oriental  and 
Western  Cultures  in  China,''  and  the  author  is  Professor  of  Sociology  in 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  has  been  connected  with  several  univer- 
sities in  the  Middle  West  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  has  lectured  on 
Sociology  at  Harvard  College  and  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  dedi- 
cates this  book  to  **Dr.  Amos  F.  Wilder,  American  Consul  General  of 
Shanghai,  Friend  of  the  Changing  Chinese  and  eloquent  interpreter  to  them 
of  the  best  Americanism.'* 

Published  by  the  Century  Company,  the  mechanical  make-up  is  what  we 
should  expect  from  that  house — good  paper,  clear  type,  well  illustrated 
and  indexed. 

In  his  brief  foreword  Professor  Ross  gives  us  this  point  of  view  of  the 
student  who  has  had  a  wide  outlook  on  various  social  conditions.  He 
says:  **The  theory,  dear  to  literary  interpreters  of  the  Orient,  that  owing 
to  diversity  in  mental  constitution  the  yellow  man  and  the  white  man  can 
never  comprehend  or  sympathize  with  one  another,  will  appeal  little  to 
those  who  from  their  comparative  study  of  societies  have  gleaned  some 
notion  of  what  naturally  follows  from  isolation,  the  acute  struggle  for 
existence,  ancestor  worship,  patriarchal  authority,  the  subjection  of 
women,  the  decline  of  militancy,  and  the  ascendency  of  scholars." 

We  women,  interested  in  the  emancipation  of  our  sex  the  wide  world 
over,  will  naturally  turn  first  to  the  chapter  entitled  ** Unbinding  the 
Women  of  China."  Professor  Ross  admits  that  *^as  in  foot  unbinding 
so  in  mind  unbinding,  the  missionaries  have  been  pioneers."  He  also 
testifies  that  *Hhe  missionary  home  is  a  silent  but  telling  object 
lesson."  Throughout  the  book  it  is  evident  that  our  author  is  sympa- 
thetic with  missionary  effort. 

When  a  book  is  praised  by  the  secular  and  religious  press,  and  also  by 
our  fellow  countrymen  and  women  who  have  been  working  for  years  on 
Chinese  soil  for  the  mental  and  moral  uplift  of  the  people,  there  can  be 
no  more  thorough  commendation.  g.  h.  c. 
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ANNUAL  MELTING  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS 

The  forty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  will 
be  held,  by  invitation  of  the  Andover  and  Woburn  Branch,  with  the  South 
Church  in  Andover,  Mass.,  November  13  and  14,  1912.  The  preliminary 
meeting  will  begin  at  2  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  November  12th,  instead  of  10  a.  m., 
as  heretofore.  The  ladies  of  Andover  and  vicinity  offer  entertainment  to 
accredited  Branch  delegates  from  a  distance  and  to  women  missionaries  of 
the  Woman's  Boards  and  the  American  Board.  Mrs.  M.  S.  McCurdy, 
previously  mentioned  as  chairman  of  the  Hospitality  Committee,  has  been 
oblig^ed  to  resign  and  is  succeeded  by  Mrs.  John  B.'  Holt,  26  Elm  Street, 
Andover,  Mass. 

No  reduced  rates  will  be  given  by  the  railroads. 


-¥^^- 


WOMAN'5  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS 

Receipts  from  AuQxtst  18  to  SepUmber  18,  1912 
MI88  Sarah  LoiriSB  Day,  Treasurer. 


MAINE. 

Western  Maine  Branch.— y.\M  Annie  F. 
Bailey,  Treas.,  62  Chadwick  St.,  Port- 
land. Inc.  Abbie  Hart  Chapman  Mem. 
Fund, 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

New  Hampshire  Branch.— MisuKWzixheth 
A.  Itrickett,  Treas., 69  North  Sprimc  ^^t., 
Concord.  A  dauj^hter  in  uieui.  of  lier 
mother,  I.  H  N.,  48;  Amherst,  Aux  .  35; 
Atkinson,  Flowers  of  Hope,  8.  Sunshino 
Band,  2;  Barrin(rton,  C.  K.  Soo  ,  6,  Jr. 
C.  K.  Soc,  2;  Biith,  v\ux.,  15;  Hennin^- 
ton,  Anx.  (with  prev.  contri.  to  const. 
L.  .M.  Mrs.  Nathan  Whitney),  13,  C.  R., 
5.86;  Bethlehem,  Aux.,  10;  Koncawen, 
Aux.,  6;  ISrentwood,  Ch.,  3;  Cam|>ton, 
Aux..  17.40;  (undia,  Anx  ,  9.50;  Ches- 
ter, Ch.,  13  ♦;.*);  Claremont,  Aux.  (50  of 
"wh  to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  (Jeorjre  Ros- 
siter.  Mis  Kmma  C.  Warner),  66.28; 
Colebrook,  Ch.,  5;  Concord.  First  Ch.. 
Aux  ,  82.9J,  Y.  W.  M.  .S.,  15,  Cheerful 
Workers  .M.  B.,  2,  South  Ch.,  Kveninc 
Miss.  Soc,  10,  C;(dd<*n  Rule  M  B.,  3, 
Kimball  Cir.  Kiiik's  Dau.,  10;  Concord, 
West,  Aux.,  10;  Derry,  Ea.st,  Anx.,  12; 
Dunbarton,  Aux.,  20;  Exeter,  Jr.  Band, 
10;  Fannint;t(M),  Aux.,  19,  C.  R.,  8  13; 
(iiilmauton.  (Mi.,  3;  (ioffstown,  Aux., 
36.27;  (iieenfield,  Aux.,  2.75;  Green- 
land, Aux..  35;  Hampton,  C.  R.,  5;  Hcn- 
niknr,  C  E.  Soc,  25;  Hinsdale.  Aux., 
18  19;  Hollis.  Aux.,  16.43;  Hooksctt.  Ch., 
.Mrs.  J.  H.  Bliss.  5;  JalTrpy,  Aux.  (25  of 
wh.  to  const.  L.  M.  .Mrs.  BeithaT.  Daii- 
fortli).  28  50;  Keene,  First  Ch.,  Aux., 26; 
Konsinuton,  ('l».,  3;  Kincstoii.  Aux.,  4; 
Lai'onia,  .Aux.,  CO;  Lamrastcr.  Aux. 
(to  roust.  T^.  M's  Miss  Cora  II.  lirown. 
Miss  Crace  Timberlake),  50;  Lebanon, 
Aux.,56  5n;  Leo,  Aux,.  5;  Lisbon.  Aux., 
18:  Littb-ton,  .Aux.,  1540:  I,vni«>.  Aux., 
5_M«:  Manchester,  First  Ch".  Anx.,  IK), 
Wal  ace  M  B.,  12.5<\  C.  R.,  2.50,  Frank- 
lin St.  (Ml.,  Aux.,  120,  Jr.  S.S...S;  Marl- 
boro, .Aux.,  7.10,  (\  E.  Soc,  5;  Mason, 
Aux,,  6.25;   Merideut  Aux.,  20*,   Mbtri- 


40  00 


mack,  Aux.,  26;  Mont  Vemnn,  Aax., 
9.50;  Nashua,  Aax.,  9.05,  First  Cb., 
Adelpheau  Club,  14.60,  New  Boston, 
Aux.,  10;  Newtlebis,  Anx.,  4;  North- 
wood,  Aux  ,  18;  I'enacook,  Aux.,  50; 
Piermont,  Homeland  Cir  ,8;  Plymouth, 
Aux.,  33;  FortsmoQth.  Anx.,  117.76; 
Rind|;e,  Anx.,  20  30;  Rochester,  Anx., 
29,  Kiufi^'s  Dau.  Cir.,  10;  8eabrook  and 
Hampton  Falls,  Aux., 6;  Stratham,  ('h.. 
Ladies,  15;  Sullivan,  (*h.,  Indies,  2.50; 
Troy,  Friends,  6;  Wakefield,  Aux.,  7; 
Walpole.  Aux.,  36;  Webster,  Aux.,  17; 
West  I^ebanon,  Aux.,  20;  Wilton,  Anx., 
18.45;    Winchester,  Aux.,  42.     Jubilee, 


CtMicord,  20.    1^88  expenses,  6f 

VKKMONT. 

Deceased  Friend, 
yemumt  Branch.- 

Treas..   Box    13, 

ville,    Aux..    6; 


1,739  bO 


■Miss  May  B.  Manley, 
Fitt8f<»rd.  Ascntney- 
Bakersfleld,  Aux.,  6; 
Bariiet.  Aux.,  15;  Barton,  Aux.,  30; 
Bellows  Falls,  Woman's  Assoc.  (Th.Off., 
52  82)  (125  of  wli.  to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs. 
Cynthia  Finley,  Mrs.  F.  A.  George,  Mrs. 
F.  S.  Livermore,  Mrs.  A  P.Pratt,  Mrs. 
Eliza  J.  Upham),  137,  Perfect  Flower 
.M.  C,  9.21,  Whatsoever  M.  C,  9.21; 
Beniiinp;ton,  Second  Ch.,  Aux.,  26; 
Bennint;ton,  North,  Anx.,  I9  60;  Ben- 
son, Lad  es'  Miss.  Soc  ,  26;  Berkshire, 
East  (with  prev.  contri.  to  const.  L.  M. 
Mrs.  Hannah  S.  Peterson),  17;  Brad- 
ford, Aux.,  20;  Brattleboro,  Anx  ,66  78; 
Hrookfleld,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  14;  Bur- 
lington, ColleRC  St.  Ch..  Aux..  47,  Find- 
ing; Out  Club  and  C.  R.,  4,  First  (-h., 
Aux.,  54.50;  Ca1)ot.  Aux.,  10;  Charles- 
urn,  West,  Aux.,  5.26;  Chelsea,  Anx., 
10;  Colchester,  Aux.,  6  60;  Corinth. 
East.  Aux.,  14;  Cornwall,  Anx.  (25  of 
wh  to  const.  L.  M  Mrs,  Cnrtis  H. 
James),  39.65;  Coventry,  Anx.  (with 
])n'v.  contri.  to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  M.  W. 
Hale),  1H.  Prim.  8.  8.,  2;  Craftslmry. 
North,  Aux.,  15;  Danville,  Aux.,  22.76; 
Derby,  Aux.,  8.75;  Dnmmerston  Station, 
Aux.,  8;  EnosburK,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  20; 
Essex  Junction,  Aux.,  16,  Jessie  Ferriu 


IOC  (0 
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Club,  2;  Fair  Haven,  Aux.,20;  Oeorf^in, 
Aiiz.,  14;  Olover,  West,  Aax..  10;  Oraf- 
tou.  Willing  Workers,  3;  Hardwick, 
Ka«t,  Aux.,  12.85,  S.  S.,  5.66;  Hartford, 
Aqx.  (25  of  wli.  to  const.  L.  .M.  Miss 
Lizsie  Lyiuan),  26.50;  Jeffersonville, 
Aax.  (to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Helen  L. 
Griswold),  25;  Jericho  Center,  Aux.,  6; 
Johnson,  Aux.,  23,  Infant  CI.  8.  S.,  6.23; 
Ludlow,  Aux., 35.86;  I.yndunville,  Aux., 
18,  Busy  Bees  (to  const.  L.  M.  Miss 
Leone  Oandette). 25;  Manchester,  Aux.. 
15.50;  Middletown  Spriues,  Aux  (25  of 
vrh,  to  const.  L.  M.  Airs.  Lncretia 
Haynes),  25.48;  Montpelier,  Bethany 
Ch.,  Aux.,  28.85;  Newbnry,  Anx.  (50  of 
wh.  to  const.  L.  M's  liiss  .Margaret 
Fabyan.  Miss  MaryB.  Wells),  70;  New- 
bury, West,  Aux.,  3.50,  C.  £.  iinc,  1; 
New  Haven,  Aux.,  3.25;  Nurthflehl, 
Aux.,  26,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  2;  Xurwich, 
Aux.,  20.06;  Orleans,  Aux.,  89,  Jr.  C.  K. 
Soc.,  1 ;  Orwell,  Anx.  (with  prev.  contri. 
to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Henry  Hack,  Mrs. 
S.  L.  Stevens),  48,  C.  E.  Soc,  12  50; 
Peacham,  Aux.,  27:  Peru,  Aux..  10; 
Plttftford,  Aux.,  104.35,  Nickwuckett 
Club,  5,  C.  K.  Soc.,  5 ;  I'ouUncy,  Knat, 
Aux.,  5;  Post  Mills,  Aux.,  32.30;  Ran- 
dolph Center,  Aux.,  11  50,  8.  8.,  2,  C.  K. 
Soc.,  4;  Richmond,  Aux.,  2.50:  Royal- 
ton,  Aux.,  10,  C.  £.  Soc.  2.50;  Rutland, 
Aux.,  20;  Rutland.  West,  Anx.,  13; 
Sharon,  Ladles,  4;  Slierbnrn,  Ch.,  2; 
Shoreham,  Aux.,  30;  Springfield,  Aux., 
Th.  Off.,  95.40;  St.  John»bury,  North  Ch. 

g5  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Alice  M. 
aswell,  Mrs.  I..ula  H.  Farmer,  .Mrs. 
Laura  F.  Heath),  86.49,  Mifls.  Round 
Table,  50,  S.  8.,  10,  South  ('h.,  Aux., 
159.45;  St.  Johnsbury  Center,  Anx..  3; 
St.  Johnsbury.  Kii8t,*Aux.,  8:  StrafTord, 
Aux.,  10, C.  E.  Soc. ,5;  Troy, North,  Aux., 
6;  Underbill,  Aux.,  10;  VerRennes, 
Aux.,  30;  Waterford,  Ix>wer,  Anx.,  2.75; 
Westford,  Aux.,  7,  Dainy  Chain,  10; 
Westminster  West,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  1; 
Williamstown,  Anx.,  26,  C.  E.  Soc,  2; 
Windham,  Aux.  (Th.  Off.,  3.6«.),  7.60; 
Winoo««k),  Anx.,  3.50;  Woodstock,  Aux. 


(Th.  Off.,  83.61),  115.21, 


Total, 

MAH8A,(;Hli8K'rrH. 


2,163  77 
2,263  77 


Andoverand  Wobum  ArancA.— Mrs.  E.  8. 
Gould,  Treas.,  58  Thorndike  St.,  L.iw- 
rence.  BiUerica,  Aux  (25  ml  wh.  to 
const.  L.  M.  Miss  Angle  M.  ('opeland), 
37;  Lawrence,  Trinity  Ch.,  Aux.,  31.17, 
C.  R.,  9.18;  Lowell,  llip;liland  Ch..  Mrs. 
J.  O.  and  Miss  Helen  Bnttrick,  50;  Read- 
ing, Aux.,  44.75,  C  R.,  25.25;  Tewksbtny 
Centre,  Miss.  Soc,  15;  Wakeflehl;  V.  R., 
7.41;  Winchester,  Do-Something  Band, 
6,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  Mrs.  N.  W.  C.  Holt, 
10.  234  7G 

Berkshire  /IraneA.— Miss  Mabel  A.  Rice, 
Treas.,  118  Bradford  St.,  Pittstiold. 
Great  Harrington,  Aux.,  60  50;  HinH- 
dale,  Aux.,  12.91;  Housatonic,  Aux., 
11.25;  Lee.  Aux.,  527.15;  Lenox,  (Mi.,  1.50; 
Richmond,  Mrs.  William  M.  Crane,  100, 
Aux.,  29.50,  Richmond  Furnace,  S.  S  , 
4.    Less  expenses,  10.60,  736  21 

E89ex  North  /ircmoA.— Mrs.  Wallace  L. 
Kimball,  Treas.,  16  Salem  St.,  Bradford. 


Bradford,  Aux.,  28.35;  Haverhill,  Union 
Ch.,  Aux.,  10;  Ipswich,  First  Ch.,  Aux., 
10.84.  Five  Girls,  21.45;  Merrimac,  Ch., 
11.62,  V.  R.,  7  35;  Newburyport,  Belle- 
ville (Ui.,  (HrlB*  Travel  Club,  16.10,  Cen- 
tral Ch.,  Helpers*  Club,  50  cts.,  C.  R., 
5.55;  West  Newbury,  Second  Ch.,  Aux., 
5.50,  126  26 

Bssex  South  //ra»tc/i.— Miss  Daisy  Ray- 
nnmil,  Treas.,  120  Balch  St.,  Beverly, 
Gloucester,  Trinity  Ch.,  Anx.,  28.08; 
Lynn,  Chestnut  St.  Ch.,  5;  Salem,  Tab- 
ernacle (.*h..  Pro  Christo  Soc,  10,  43  08 

FrahkUn  County  Branch.— y\\M  J.  Kate 
Oakman,  TreaH.,  473  Main  St.,  Green- 
field.   Bnckland,  1  toy  Scout,  25;  Green-    * 
field,  Aux.,  18;  Northfleld,  Aux.,  24.55,       67  55 

Hampahire  Co.  /{ranch.  — Mihk  Harriet 
J.  Kiieeland,  Treas.,  8  Paradise  Road, 
Northampton.  Cummington,  Village 
Ch.,  10  40;  Greenwich,  Aux.,  14  60;  Hat- 
field, Anx.,  2.85,  Wide  Awakes,  7;  West- 
hampton,  Anx.  (to  const.  L.  M's  .Mrs. 
George  Batchelder,  Miss  Grace  Ed- 
wards, Miss  Barbara  Kruja.  Mrs.  A.  D. 
Rice),  100,  Lannian  Band  (25  ( f  wh.  to 
const.  L.  M.  Gladvs  £rvi:;g  Howard),  40; 
Worthington.  Aux.,  10,  184  85 

Uiddleaex  /irauch.  -Mtb.  Frederick  L. 
Claflin,  Treas.,  15  Park  8t.,  .Marlboro. 
HoIliMton,  Grace  (Mi.,  Aux.,  38,  Miss. 
Club,  Mite-box  Opening, 4.50;  Wel'esley, 
Miss  Sarah  F.  Whiting,  20,  Wellesley 
College,  Friends,  in  mem.  of  Miss  Lucia 
F.  Clark,  20.  82  50 

Sorjolkand  Pilgrim  5ratjc/i.— Mrs. Mark 
McCnlly,  Treas.,  115  Warren  Ave., 
Mattap.in.    Abington,  Aux.,  9  32 

North  MiddlMex  Branch.— y\iM  .lulia  S. 
Conaiit,  Treas.,  Littleton  Common. 
Fitchbnrg,  Rollstone  Ch.,  Anx.,  15.75; 
Pepperell,  Aux.,42,  57  75 

Old  Colony  //ranc/l.— Miss  Frances  J. 
Rnnnels, Treas..  166  Highland  Ave.,  Fall 
River.     North  Attleboro,  In  Memoriam,    10  00 

Springfield  /iranch.—Mr».  Mary  H..>hteh- 
ell, Treas.,  1078  Worthingtcni  St., Spring- 
field Friend,  100;  Chieopee,  Thud  Cli., 
Aux.,  20.75;  Huntington,  Aux.,  15; 
Springfield,  First  Ch-,  Miss.  Club,  10, 
ni>pe(ni..  Anx.,  41,  186  75 

Si^olk  Branch.  -.Mrs.  Frank  G.  Cook, 
Treas.,  4i  (iarden  St.,  Cambridge. 
Boston,  T'^nion  Ch.,  Anx.,  100;  Boston, 
Kast,  Haker  Ch.,  2.62;  Chelsea,  First 
Ch.,  Y.  P.  Soc.,  5;  Dorchester,  Pilgrim 
Ch.,  Jr.  C.  K.  Soc,  25;  Everett.  First 
Ch.,  C.  R  ,  12  r>0,  S.  S.,  Prim.  Dept.,  1.3.3, 
Jr.  Dept.,  2.57,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc.,  2.50; 
Neponset,  Trinity  Ch.,  Stone  Aux.,  7.12; 
Wellesley  Hills,  Aux., 5,  163  64 

Woreetfter  Co.  /JroncA.— Mrs.  Thomas  E. 
Babb,  Jr.,  Treas.,  12  Clearview  Ave., 
Worcester.  Off.  at  Junior  Rally,  4; 
Grafton,  Y.  L.  S.  S.  CI..  15.50,  Worthley 
M.  B..  17..50;  Oxford.  First  Ch..  23.91; 
Petersham,  A.  I>.  M.,  100,  C.  E.  Soc,  10; 
.Hhrevvsbmy,  Anx.,  25,  C  E.  Soc,  16; 
Upton,  Aux.  (to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  Dora 
B.  Traver),  25;  Ware,  W.  F.  .M.  S.  (150 
of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M*s  Mrs.  Elner 
Aldrieh,  Mrs.  Walter  Apperson,  .Mrs. 
Alvan  Hyde,  Mrs.  Douglass  Irwin.  Mrs. 
F.  A.  Kngu:,  .Mrs.  Elner  Wilson^  178  14; 
West  Boyl.Hton.  C  E.  Soc,  5;  Whitins. 
ville,  Anx..  1,150.14,  E.  C.  A  I).  Band, 
12.87;    Winchendon,  Home  Dept   S.  S., 
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6,  Worthier  VL,  B.,  2;  Worcester,  Pil- 
Krlm  Cb.,  Woman's  Assoc..  83.24*  Jr.  C. 
S.  8oc.,  6|  Little  Light  Hearers,  7.87,       1,686  67 


Total, 


8,ft88  84 


HHODB  I8LA5D. 

Rhode  Island  lircmeh.—MiBB  Grace  P. 
Cbapin,  Trean.,  150  Meetiiifi;  8t.,  Provi- 
dence. Barriii|(ton,  C.  R..  5;  Sayles- 
ville,  Aux.  (to  const.  L.  M*s  Mrs.  Frank 
Maxwell,  Mrs.  Herbert  Pearson),  60,         65  00  h 

OOHMBOTICUT. 

Ba$tem  Oonnsetieut  Braneh.—M\M  Anna 
C.  learned,  Treas.,  i265  Hempstead  St., 
New  London.  Lebanon,  Gosben  Hand 
of  Workers,  10;  Pomfret,  Aax.,  17.36; 
Windbau) ,  8. 8.,  Prim.  Dept ,  2  7ft,  80  1 1 

Bcu^ord  Hranoh.—y\rB.  Sidney  W.Clark, 
Treas.,  4o  Willard  St.,  Hartford. 
Int.  on  Clara  B.  Hillyer  Fund,  600;  Int. 
on  Julia  W.Jewell  Fand,  27.60;  Friends, 
811:  Friends,  16;  Jiurlingtou,  Aux.,  12; 
Collinsville,  8.  8.,  6;  Columbia,  Anx., 
66;  iCast  Windsor,  L.  M.  C,  18.70;  Farm- 
infirton,  Aux.,  42.75;  Glastonbury,  Miss 
Julia  Hroadbead,  600,  Aux.,  261;  Hart- 
ford, Fourth  Ch.,G.  B.  8oc.,  4.78,  Y.  W. 
M.  C,  16.16;  Hockanum,  Ladies'  Aid 
Soc.,  6:  Plain ville,  Aux.,  60;  South 
Glastonbury,  Indies'  Aid  Soc.,  10;  South 
Manchester, 20;  Suifleld,  L.F.  M.S., 20; 
West  Hartford,  Y  L.  Aux  ,  15,  1,983  97 

i^ew  Haven  Branch,— Min»  Edith  Wool- 
sey,  Treas. ,2.'M)  Church  St.,  New  HavtMi. 
Mary  P.  Ilinsdalo  Fund,  350;  Friend, 
150;  Branford,  Aux  (to  const.  I^. M.  Mtr. 
Harriet  C.  Hobljs),  25;  Uridgeport,  First 
Cb.,  Kiuf^'n  Men  senders,  20,  Kind's 
Higliway  (Ml.,  Aux.,  1ft;  Deep  River,  C. 
B.  Soc,  5:  Hi(<;);annni,  (\  E.  Soc,  10; 
HuntiniEton,  Ch.,  18  20;  Ivoryton,  Aux., 
6;  Lirchflcld,  Aux.,  62.77;  Mciiden,  First 
Cb.,  Aux.,  35;  Aliddletown.  First  Ch., 
Aux  ,  23.03,  Third  (Ml.,  ('.  E.  Soc,  15; 
NaufTHtuck,  Aux.,  10;  Oakvillc,  ITnion 
Cb.,  21  75;  Salisbury,  Aux.,  1.3.80;  Sey- 
mour, Dau.  of  Cov.,25;  Stratford,  Aux., 


68;  Tbomaiton,  C.  R.,  6.44:  Torrinf^ord, 
Aux.,  2;  WashiDKton,  C.  K.  (100  of  wb. 
to  const.  L.  M*s  Elinor  Nettleton  Hollis- 
ter,  Hollis  Bliot  Mildiell,  Blizabetb 
NettletOD,  Jeanette  North).  118.94 ;  West- 
Yille,  G.  R.,  8.12;  Wlnsted,  First  Cb., 
V.  B.  Soc,  18.41,  Second  Ch.,  Aux., 
62.68,  1.000  09 


ToUl, 


8,074  17 


VVW  TOBK. 

Sew  York  State  nraneh.—^ru.  F.  M. 
Turner,  Treas..  646  St.  Mark's  Are., 
Brooklyn.  Brooklyn, ParkvilleCh., 8. 8.,    16  00 

PHILADKLPHIA  BRAKOH. 

Philadelphia  Branch.— Miee  Knima  Fla- 
veil,  Treiis.,  312  Van  Hon  ten  St.,  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.  Oa.,  Demorest,  Aux..  2-60; 
N.  J.t  Bound  lirook,  Aux.,  80,  Pilgrim 
Workers,  26;  Glen  Rfd^e,  Aux.,  75; 
Montclair,  First  Ch.,  Aux  ,  175.  Wat- 
Chung  Ave.  Ch..  Aax.,  60;  Newark, 
Miss  HetU  1.^11.  Ward,  25,  882  50 


TIROIXTA. 

Oore  — Mn.  W.  8.  Gray, 


Donations, 

Buildings, 

Specials, 


3  00 

•10,058  14 

1,074  Ml 

28  60 


ToUl,  911,160  64 

Total  fbom  Got.  18,  lOll  to  Sept.  18,  1912. 

Donations,  f97.6<^  27 

Buildincrs,  12,131  01 

Work  of  1012,  4.886  65 

Specials,  2,243  14 

Lei;acie8,  17.094  63 


Total, 


•134,054  63 


OOLDBN  ANNIVRB8ABY  GIFT. 


Previously  acknowledged, 
Receipts  of  the  month 

Total, 


$^,2e6  06 
1,036  00 

•9,302  06 


WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  THL  PACIFIC 

Hft'fiptuforA uf/UKt^  l!Jl2 
Ml«B  IlKNRiKTTA  F.  Bkkwkk,  TmusuriT.  770  King.ston  Ave,  Oakland,  Cal. 


fALlFOKNIA. 

Northern  Collf'trnur  It rfrnrh.— "Sirs.  K.  V. 
Krick,  TriMt's.,  I4:a  (iay  St..  .san  Fnm- 
eis<'(>.  B<'rk«'loy,  liirVt,  5;  Bcnicin, 
3;  CiimplK'H,  h.7r»:  Onkliintl,  Fii»t, 
W,  Mrn.  Si.  K.  Ah^xan<l«*r,  -irAt,  Market 
.St.,  CnnlU;  T?<»11,  50  ots.,  Plvmouth, 
MiH!-  MnrvO.  Mi-Clc'OM,  2.V  Pilyriin.  .SO, 
C.  E.,  i:»:"()rvillo,  lO;  PariJir  (irovo, 
«.70;  I'ctalnnia  (irov*',  11;  Rc<Uv»m)<1 
Citv. 'JiriO;  S.iii  Fran<-isco,  Fir^t,  V1JA\, 
Cradle  Koll.  .'lO  cts..  Mrs.  C.  D.  Blanry, 
100;  San  .losr.  I'i.'i;  Sonoma,  'in;  Sara- 
t<)«a,  'Jl.lO;  Sunny  villi',  Mrs.  K.  ('.  Kirk- 
wood.  l(»o. 


SiiV. 


>>.■ 


Stnithern  Cah'/ornia  /^rrrwWi.— Mrs.  .S.  E. 
Hujrlios,  Tn»as..  66  ^Vor<•c^t«5r  Ave., 
I'aHadi'na.  Claremont,  Berran  CUst*. 
7/10.  Junior  Dent.  8.  S„  h.80;  Los 
Ani^ch'H.  KirHt,  \V.  Soc.,  147.45.  C.  K., 
2r».  .1.  (>.  C.  CI.,  23,  Park,  li.50;  Piipa- 
di'ua.  Lako  Ave,  15,  West  Side,  15; 
Tlivorsido.  Int4'rmc<liatc  C.  E.,  20; 
Santa  Harbara.  10,  Cradle  Roll.  5,  2Mt  7.'S 

UTAH. 

rtah  Tirain'h.—Mrnrii.  II.  Brown.  Treas*., 
ifio  Mb  East  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
IMiIllips,  20  00 


Total, 


1.167  30 


DECEMBER,  1912 


sa  CfirutmaEC  Carol 


Thli  carol,  'with  appropriate  music  bv  John  B.  Marsh,  may  be  found  In  Hymns  of 
tka  Ci«rr4,  a  new  and  choice  collection  of  hjinn!  compiled  by  the  late  Rev.W.V.W. 
Davit,  D.D.  and  the  Rev.  Rnymond  Ca1kin«,  D.D. 

The  angels  sang  in  tKe  silent  night, 

While  the  shepherds  watched,  and  the  heav'ns  were  bright; 

And  tho'  years  like  a  river  have  (lowed  along. 

Yet  we  are  singing  the  angela'  song. 

Peace  upon  earth  and  to  men  good  wilt. 

And  glory  to  God,  we  are  singing  still. 

They  heralded  in  the  joyful  mom. 

When  the  Prince  of  Peace  as  a  child  was  bom: 

And  we  look  back  through  the  ages  dim, 

And  come  like  the  shepherds  to  worship  Him. 

Saviour,  Redeemer  and  Priest  and  King,  ' 

Our  hearts  are  the  gifts  that  to  Thee  we  bring. 

Fir  tree  and  pine  and  the  myrtle  bough 
Are  woven  in  garlands  to  greet  Thee  now. 
And  the  frosty  sunshine  of  Christmas  day 
Is  fairer  to  us  than  the  light  of  May. 
O  Jesus  I  Lord  of  the  worlds  above. 
Thine  be  the  glory  and  ours  the  love. 

So  shall  we-  welcome  Thee  year  by  year ; 
So  shalt  Thou  grow  to  our  hearts  more  dear; 
So  shall  no  taint  of  the  world's  alloy 
Shadow  the  light  of  our  Christmas  joy; 
While  peace  upon  earth,  and  to  men  good  will 
And  glory  to  God  we  are  singing  still. 


606  Ufe  and  Light  IDectmber 

When  Miss  Child  was  bo  Euddenly  summoned  hence  after  the  annual 
meeting  in  Washington  in  1902  we  felt  that  our  loss  was  irreparable,  but 
Mia  Stutwood'i  we  comforted  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  we  still 
Rttignatioii.  had  Miss  Stanwood  who  had  been  so  closely  associated 
with  Miss  Child  that  in  our  thought  and  speech  they  appeared  as  one. 
Now,  ten  years  after  Miss  Child's  departure,  we  are  called  upon  to  part 
with  our  beloved  Home  Secretary.  We  could  not  tell  Miss  Child  and 
Mrs.  Judson  Smith  our  appreciation  of  their  efficient  and  self- sacrificing 
years  of  service  for  the  cause  dear  to  them  and  to  us.  Happily  Miss 
Stanwood  is  still  with  us  and  the  pain 
of  parting  is  lightened  somewhat  by 
the  opportunity  of  expression. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  an 
executive  meeting  without  our  Miss 
Stanwood  seated  in  her  long  accus- 
tomed place  with  her  expert  knowl- 
edge of  every  situation  under 
consideration,  with  her  rare  felicity 
and  facility  of  expression,  with  her 
positive  convictions  combined  with 
unfuiling  courtesy,  with  her  adapta- 
bility to  new  conditions,  with  her 
sympathetic  interest  in  both  the 
foreign  and  home  problems.  And  to 
outsiders  who  visited  the  Board  rooms 
for  helps  in  preparing  for  auxiliar)' 
meetings  the  Home  Secretary  could 
always  be  depended  on  as  a  reposi- 
tory of  the  desired  information  and  full  of  strategic  suggestions.  .So 
both  in  the  rooms  and  in  the  wide  constituency  of  the  Woman's  Board 
Miw  Stanwood  has  won  for  herself  such  a  large  place  in  the  hearts 
of  her  co-workers  that  the  overwhelming  thought  is,  "How  can  we  do 
without  her?"      "The  workers  fail,  the  work  goes  on." 

What  Miss  Stanwood  accomplished  during  her  thirty  years  of  senice 
in  the  tirst  half  century  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  will  be  an 
ins-piration  to  many  a  young  woman  who  wants  to  make  life  tell. 
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The  sympathy  of  many  friends  and  sometime  co-workers  is  extended 
to  Miss  Cornelia  S.  Bartlett,  formerly  of  Smyrna,  in  the  recent  death  of 

Mttuooafy    h^i*  father,  Rev.   Lyman  Bartlett,  at  Pasadena.     Father  and 

Penooab.  daughter  have  been  inseparable  companions  in  their  life  in 
Turkey  and  during  later  years  when  ill  health  has  rendered  a  sojourn  in 
the  home  land  a  necessity  to  both. 

Mrs.  Charles  N.  Ransom,  daughter  of  Dr.  Calhoun  of  the  Syrian 
Mission,  who  has  given  the  last  twenty-two  years  to  work  in  Africa,  has 
prolonged  her  stay  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  to  attend  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Woman's  Board.  During  her  stay  she  has  rendered  gracious  and 
acceptable  service  in  many  meetings  where  she  has  given  vivid  accounts 
of  the  opportunities  and  needs  in  South  Africa. 

Among  recent  visitors  in  the  mission  rooms  have  been  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  King  of  the  Rhodesia  Branch  of  the  South  African  Mission,  who 
have  just  come  home  for  furlough. 

Mrs.  George  Allchin,  after  extended  furlough,  sailed  November  9th 
from  San  Francisco  to  join  her  husband  in  Osaka,  Japan.  Miss  Charlotte 
B.  DeForest  also  sailed  at  this  time. 

There  was  a  commission  service  in  the  rooms  of  the  American  Board, 
October  16th,  for  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  O.  Smith.  They  are  designated  to 
the  Eastern  Turkey  Mission  with  the  expectation  that  they  will  be  located 
at  Diabekir. 

The  gratifying  increase  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  subscribers  due  to  the 

efforts  made   in  many  auxiliaries  during  the  Simultaneous  Campaign  of 

Subscription    1911-1912,    has   been   partially  nullified    by  the  failure   of 

Renewals,  some  six  hundred  old  subscribers  to  renew  their  annual  sub- 
scriptions. Doubtless  this  has  been  due  in  many  cases  to  summer  jour- 
neyings,  change  of  residence  and  other  interruptions  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  life.  Will  not  these  friends  and  others  who  really  mean  to  take 
Life  and  Light  please  attend  to  the  matter  promptly  so  that  January 
first  may  see  many  of  the  names  now  missing  from  the  roll  of  readers 
restored  to  the  list? 

An  important  part  of  our  year's  work  will  be  a  series  of  institutes  now 
being  planned  by  secretaries  of  the  American  Board  in  conference  with 

GK)perative  Institutes  with  the  three  Woman's  Boards.  The  plan  contem- 
the  American  Board.  -  plates  holding  four  series  of  simultaneous  insti- 
tutes from  January  15th  to  March  15th  in  the  four  districts  of  the  American 
Board.      Two  of  these  series  will  be  held  in  the  territory  of  the  W.  B.  M., 
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one  in  the  territory  of  the  W.  B.  M.  I.,  and  one  in  the  territory  of  the 
W.  B.  M.  P. 

Ordinarily  an  institute  will  open  with  an  informal  gathering  of  speakers 
and  local  leaders  on  Saturday  evening  and  will  close  on  Monday  evening. 
Missionaries  and  secretaries  making  up  a  team  will  assist  in  as  many 
church  services  as  possible  on  Sunday,  speaking  also  to  Sunday  schools 
and  young  people's  societies.  Meetings  on  Monday  will  take  the  form 
of  a  school  of  methods  for  promoting  missions  in  local  churches.  At 
various  sessions  the  following  subjects  among  others  will  be  considered: 
Apportionment,  Every  Member  Canvass,  Missions  in  the  Sunday  School, 
Mission  Study  and  Woman's  Work.  There  will  also  be  addresses  by 
missionaries.     A  popular  evening  meeting  will  close  the  institute. 

Each  team  will  usually  consist  of  one  or  more  secretaries  and  mission- 
aries of  the  American  Board,  a  secretary  and  a  missionary  from  the 
Woman's  Board,  a  representative  of  the  Sunday  School  and  Publishing 
Society,  a  representative  of  the  state  apportionment  committee  and  others. 
Cities  will  be  selected  which  are  Congregational  centers  of  sufficient 
importance  to  make  possible  attendance  from  the  surrounding  country. 
This  is  not  a  campaign  for  raising  money  but  has  as  its  aim  missionar}- 
inspiration  and  education.     Earnest  prayer  is  asked  for  this  united  effort. 

Two  of  the  articles  in  the  November  number  have  been  reprinted  as 

aids  to  the  study  of  China, — Mrs.  Lawrence  Thurston's  * 'China's  Break 

New         with  the  Past"  and  **The  Churches  of  the  American  Board 

Publications*  in  North  China"  by  Rev.  E.  E.  Aiken,  formerly  of  Pao- 
ting-fu.  Price  3  tents.  Also,  the  W.  B.  M.  I.  have  issued  an  interesting 
leaflet  by  Miss  Martha  S.  Wiley  of  Foochow  entitled  ''Chinese  Woman- 
hood." 

In  the  following  tabulated  statement  of  the  contributions  to  the  Board 

during   the   year  just    closed  we    are    pleased    to    call    attention    to  the 

The         increase  for  regular  work.     This  is  especially  gratifying  in 

Treasury,  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  gain  on  the  part  of  each  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  Branches.  The  gifts  of  the  Branches  for  regular  work 
amount  to  $116,000,  an  increase  of  nearly  $4,500  over  last  year.  The 
annual  report  of  the  treasurer  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  the  receipts 
for  the  month. 
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THE  FINANCIAL  ST ATEMLNT  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  BOARD 

Receipts  from  September  18  to  October  18,  1912 


For 
Regular  Work. 

For 

Buildings. 

For                        For 
Work  of  1912.    Special  Objects. 

From 
Legacies. 

Total. 

111 

H2 

$28,378.97 
27,735.95 

643.02 

$1,847.97 
4.666.98 

■ 

$409.91 
343.04 

$300.00 
600.00 

$30,936.85 
33,345.97 

ain 

OSS 

2,819.01 

66.87 

300.00 

2,409.12 

For  Twelve 

Months  to 

October  18, 

1912 

>12 

118,826.15 
125,435.22 

6,609.07 

31,728.61 
16,798.02 

4,886.55 

2,429.09 
2,586.18 

27,501.65 
17,694.63 

180,485.40 
167,400.60 

ain 

0S8 

14,930.59 

4,886.55 

157.09 

9,806.92 

13,084.80 

MISS  STANWOOD  AND  THE  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE 

ON   BLHALF  OF  THL  COMMITTLL 

BY    MRS.    LUCY    W.    PEABODY,    CHAIRMAN 

rHE  Central  Committee  on  the  United  Study  of  Missions  rejoices  that 
it  is  not  to  lose  Miss  Stanwood,  even  though  she  resigns  from  her 
:tive  work  as  secretary  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions.  It  would 
B  a  loss  indeed,  as  Miss  Stanwood  for  ten  years  has  continued  the  work 
lid  down  by  her  predecessor,  Miss  Child,  the  originator  of  the  plan  of 
nited  study.  Miss  Stanwood 's  knowledge  and  experience  seem  essential 
>  the  Committee.  She  has  been  in  every  way  an  ideal  successor  to  Miss 
hild.  She  understood  her  plans  from  the  beginning  and  sympathized 
ith  them.  She  took  up  the  duties  as  a  sacred  legacy  from  a  friend,  as 
ell  as  in  response  to  the  call  from  her  Board.  Looking  back  over  the 
5n  years  of  her  service,  we  are  impressed  with  their  great  value  to  the 
udy  of  missions,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  think  of  the  Committee 
ithout  her. 

I  dare  not  say  all  the  things  in  my  heart,  as  I  am  sure  Miss  Stanwood 
ould  think  it  quite  improper,  and  we  have  all  learned  to  respect  her  as 
wise  and  kindly  critic.  So  often  she  has  been  called  in  emergency  for 
>unsel.  Never  has  she  failed  and  her  advice  is  always  well  worth 
aving.  She  has  read  the  manuscripts  carefully  and  both  the  choice  of 
>pic8  and  the  style  of  books  have  been  influenced  by  her  fine  judgment, 
he  is  a  most  co.nscientious  committee  member,  never  shirking  her  part 
f  the  work,  giving  her  best  to   the  consideration  of  each   topic.     Her 
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sense  of  humor  has  often  relieved  our  darkest  situations.  During  the 
absence  of  the  chairman  she  served  in  that  position  and  every  detail  was 
cared  for  most  perfectly.  Her  thorough  and  orderly  mind  admirably  fit 
her  for  such  office.  Since  she  is  so  near  the  officers  of  the  Committee  she 
has  been  much  in  demand  for  sub-committee  work,  so  that  an  unusual 
amount  of  responsibility  has  fallen  upon  her. 

We  would  express  our  deepest  gratitude  and  warmest  appreciation  cf 
all  that  she  has  meant  to  all  of  our  interdenominational  work.  With 
absolute  loyalty  to  her  own  Board  and  devotion  to  her  secretarial  duties, 
she  has  had  also  the  wider  vision  of  imited  service  for  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  Her  encouragement  and  assistance  during  the  Jubilee  helped  to 
make  it  possible.  We  thank  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  for  appoint- 
ing Miss  Stanwood  as  their  representative  on  our  Central  Committee. 
We  trust  that  the  service  may  extend  over  many  years.  It  is  a  united 
committee  in  more  senses  than  one.  Never  was  there  such  complete  har- 
mony and  unanimity;  no  jar  nor  bitterness  thus  far  has  marred  its  work. 
A  spirit  of  deep  affection  exists  between  all  its  members  and  none  pos- 
sesses more  fully  the  love  and  regard  of  her  associates  than  our  dear  Miss 
Stanwood. 

We  are  glad  that  she  is  to  have  a  lovely  quiet  afternoon  of  rest,  after 
her  long  morning  of  service;  we  are  glad,  too,  that  we  may  talk  a  little 
about  the  things  we  love  best  in  her,  while  she  is  here;  and  we  are  most 
of  all  glad  that  this  is  not  a  farewell. 
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LEAVES  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  MEDICAL 

MISSIONARY  IN  CHINA 

}iy    DR.    ESTEI.LA    A.    PERKINS 

Dr.  Perkins  went  to  China  first  under  the  Methodist  Board  as  Dr.  Estella  L. 
Akers.  In  1885  she  married  Rev.  Henry  P.  Perkins,  when  they  became  missionaries 
of  the  American  Board,  first  at  Tientsin  and  later  at  Paoting-fu,  remaining  until 
1910.  Mrs.  Perkins  met  with  a  serious  accident  while  attempting  to  board  a  train 
in  Paoting-fu  and  has  been  compelled  to  give  up  her  work  in  China.  She  ai;ii  her 
husband  are  now  residing  in  Westboro,  Mass.  These  notes  from  her  diary  give 
glimpses  into  the  daily  life  of  devotion  among  the  people  whom  she  loves. 

MONDAY.  We  gave  the  Ma  family  a  clean  bill  of  health  to-day. 
There  have  been  thirteen  cases  of  scarlet  fever  in  that  clan  in  two 
months.  Little  Ma  Tze  welcomed  me  with  the  most  beautiful  smiles. 
He  does  not  look  much  like  the  sick  baby  to  whom  I  was  called  six  weeks 
ago, — poor  fever-parched  child  that  he  was,  clasping  a  fat,  unhappy  frog 
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in  his  tiny,  hot  hands.  Ma  Tze  is  one  of  many  who  have  learned  to 
love,  instead  of  to  fear  and  hate  the  "foreign  devil"duringthisepidemic. 
Given  a  period  of  comparative  freedom  from  a  contagious  disease  in  this 
country,  when  it  starts  again  there  is  sure  to  be  a  most  thorough-going 
epidemic,  like  the  present  one.  Everyone  who  is  not  immune  is  bound 
to  have  it.  Every  fretting,  ailing  baby  will  be  taken  by  mamma  or  older 
sister  into  the  midst  of  every 
gathering  in  the  neighborhood. 
Weddings,  funerals,  shows, — all 
furnish  an  abundance  of  disease 
germs,  warranted  to  "take. "  In 
one  home  I  found  three  children 
ill,  the  neighbors  far  too  neigh- 
borly, and  in  the  court  a  coffin 
containing  the  body  of  a  girl, 
dead  ten  days  ago  of  the  fever, 
waiting  until  a  convenient 
season  for  her  people  to  come 
from  the  country  for  it.  There 
is  need  of  instruction  here,  if 
there  were  only  more  time.  I 
must  say,  however,  that  these 
young  mothers  have  been  very 
obedient  to  orders.  I  know  by 
the  number  of  dispensary  cases 
of  sequelae  in  patients  I  did 
not  treat  that  the  careful  follow- 
ing of  directions  by  the  mothers 
of   my    children    must  have  one  oi  the  many 

saved  half  of  them    from    bad 

results  of  the  disease.     It  is  a  comfort  to  be  able  to  do  something  more 
than  prescribe  a  little  medicine, 

Wednesday.  I  was  amused  and  tried  at  the  same  time  yesterday.  I 
had  settled  to  an  afternoon  of  study  with  the  teacher  when  an  urgent  call 
came  for  me  to  go  to  the  city.  Of  course  1  was  glad  to  go,  work  in  the 
homes  is  so  much  more  satisfactory,  but  I  was  not  prepared  to  find  the 
patient  as  well  as  I  was.  After  the  usual  urging  to  partake  of  tea  and 
more  tea  and  other  refreshments  the  women  confessed  that  no  one  was  ill, 
but  the  old  lady  wanted   to  know  whether  it  was  true  that   the  world  was 
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round.  Her  son  had  read  that  statement  in  a  book.  She  didn't  believe 
it,  but  if  the  foreign  tai-fu^  who  had  come  so  far  to  help  her  Chinese 
sisters,  said  it  was  round,  round  it  should  be. 

Saturday.  I  am  glad  to  be  home  again  this  morning  from  a  tour  among 
our  country  stations.  At  Hsin  Tien  Tze  we  had  a  big  feast,  given  by  the 
woman  who  brought  her  son  to  the  hospital  in  March  with  a  broken 
elbow.  She  is  very  grateful  for  the  useful  arm  her  son  now  ha^s,  and  for 
the  opening  of  the  heart  which  came  to  her  at  the  hospital.  One  of  the 
delicacies  of  the  feast  was  beef  stew  seasoned  with  sugar.  The  son  had 
observed  our  cook  preparing  meals  and,  never  having  seen  salt  so  white 
as  ours,  naturally  supposed  it  was  sugar  and  that  the  foreigner  preferred 
sugar  with  his  meat.  At  Hsin  Tien  Tze  I  saw  something  that  opened  my 
doctor  eyes  with  horror, — a  baby  six  days  old,  being  stuffed  with  pre- 
masticated  peanuts.  Some  half  dozen  of  us  were  sitting  on  the  kang, 
talking  and  reading,  when  I  happened  to  turn  to  speak  to  a  young  mother, 
just  as  a  mouthful  of  chewed  peanut  was  being  transferred  from  mamma's 
mouth  to  baby's.  And  there  are  400,000,000,  more  or  less,  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Han  still  living!  Hsin  Tien  Tze  people  have  the 
prettiest  accent  I  have  heard  in  China,  and  they  are  very  gentle  and 
lovable. 

I  am  sure  the  medical  work  is  helping  to  get  the  good  will  of  the 
people.  Yesterday  we  were  looked  upon  with  suspicion  at  the  inn,  until 
it  was  discovered  that  the  red  box  on  the  cart  contained  medicine.  Then 
women  began  to  crowd  around  with  a  different  look  and  we  had  hardly 
time  for  our  dinner,  so  busy  were  we  with  eyes,  heads,  coughs,  dyspep- 
sias and  pains.  I  am  sure  if  I  used  needles  like  a  Chinese  doctor  I  might 
have  jabbed  every  one  of  the  eligible  points  in  the  human  anatomy. 

Friday.  It  is  still  raining.  Everything  is  blue  with  mould,  even  the 
wounds  of  the  patients.  We  dress  them  twice  a  day  and  still  they  are 
sickening.  We  have  no  business  to  have  so  many  operations  in  summer. 
but  what  can  one  do?  Women  come  miles,  hobbling  on  their  little,  often 
sore  feet,  or  brought  by  some  male  relative,  in  barrow  or  basket!  All  one 
can  do  is  to  operate,  when  operation  is  necessary.  In  spite  of  water- 
soaked  brick  walls,  floors  and  even  kangs,  many  cases  have  done  very  well 
and  the  patients  are  so  grateful  and  willing  to  listen  to  the  Bible  woman 
who  spends  a  good  deal  of  her  time  in  the  hospital  now,  as  she  cannot  do 
her  regular  work  because  of  these  floods  of  rain. 

Monday.  There  was  an  interesting  case  to-day.  I  was  called  to  the 
city  to  a  well-to-do  merchant's  house.      The  patient  was  a  twelve-year- 
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old  girl,  a  relative  who  was  visiting.  Several  days  ago  she  fell  into  a  big 
kettle  of  scalding  medicinal  plaster  at  a  neighboring  pharmacy.  The 
burn  is  a  very  severe  one,  covering  the  outer  surface  of  one  leg,  aide  and 
arm,  besides  a  bum  on  the  abdomen  as  large  as  a  teacup.  The  Chinese 
doctors  are  afraid  to  touch  the  case  as  the  outcome  is  not  likely  to  be  a 
favorable  one,  and  the  despairing  merchant  has  sent  for  us.  Well  he 
knows  that  in  case  of  the  girl's  death  he  and  the  druggist  will  be  held 
responsible  and  will  have  to  pay  over  most  unreasonable  sums  of  money. 
We  shall  not  be  hindered  by  want  of  dressings  from  making  the  child  as 
comfortable  as  possible. 


Wednesday.  There  are  those  who  talk  of  the  stoicism  of  the  Chinese. 
Some  are  stoics,  and  some  are  not.  This  afternoon  one  of  the  servants 
came  in  without  his  usual  decorum,  saying  there  were  two  men  fighting. 
opposite  the  hospital,  and  one  was  bleeding  to  death.  In  such  a  case  a 
woman's  hospital  cannot  refuse  men  patients,  so  we  opened  to  the 
"dying"  breaker  of  the  peace.  His  hand  was  cut  quite  badly  as  he  had 
grasped  the  blade  of  the  knife  flourished  by  the  other.  It  required  a  few 
stitches,  which  were  set  to  the  tune  of  "Oh,  my  paternal  grandmother,  I 
am  being  killed,  I  am  being  killed,"  at  the  top  of  the  bully's  voice. 

Saturday.     To-day   the  friends  of  the   girl  who  fell    into  the  ^ao  yaa 
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sent  presents  of  fruits  and  cakes  and  put  up  a  bien  over  the  hospital  doors. 
It  is  quite  a  large  signboard  with  the  names  of  about  forty  men  on  it 
painted  in  blue  and  gilt.  These  are  the  business  men  on  the  merchant's 
street,  who  have  contributed.  They  have  given  the  girl  a  large  collar  of 
white  cloth  having  the  same  names  written  on  it.  She  was  marched  down 
from  the  city  with  music  and  banners  to  return  thanks  for  her  recovery. 
We  told  them  to  thank  God. 

Tuesday.  We  have  passed  through  a  dreadful  storm,  with  no  more 
serious  harm  than  a  few  broken  windows  and  a  shattered  gate.  On  the 
way  to  the  dispensary  to-day  when  passing  through  the  Mohammedan 
street,  the  women  were  more  polite  and  smiling  than  usual,  asking  me 
to  come  in  to  ''rest  awhile"  and  so  on.  There  was  no  sign  of  the  hus- 
bands  and  fathers  who, were  ready  to  take  our  lives  the  night  before  last. 
I  felt  brave  enough  during  the  actual  rioting  but  last  night  every  loud 
sound  on  the  street  sent  cold  shivers  up  my  back. 

Thursday.  I  have  malaria — or  malaria  has  me — ag^in.  I  was  too 
sick  yesterday  to  go  to  see  a  patient  in  the  city.  I  gave  the  messenger  a 
note  to  Dr.  W.  but  found  to-day  that  the  Mohammedan  husband  would 
not  let  her  summon  him.  The  patient  died.  How  much  we  need  native 
assistants,  and  how  much  the  Chinese  women  need  the  aid  of  doctors  of 
their  sex  from  among  their  own  people.  The  Southerners  already  have 
a  few  who  have  been  educated  in  the  hospitals  or  in  America.  Tnere  is 
no  prejudice  here  ag^ainst  the  woman  doctor. 

Wednesday.  I  am  just  back  from  a  country  trip.  How  good  a 
civilized  house  seems.  I  do  not  feel  like  the  same  person  that  rode  into 
the  compound  two  hours  ago,  behind  a  most  disreputable  looking  cart. 
We  were  all  one  khaki  color  from  plodding  half  a  day  in  a  blinding  dust 
storm.  We  ended  our  ministrations  at  an  early  hour  this  morning.  After 
prescribing,  teaching  and  talking  all  day  and  evening  we  found  our  duties 
were  not  over  with  the  good-bys  to  the  women  and  children.  The  men 
of  the  little  church  now  came  forward  and  begged  us  to  play  some  of  the 
hymns  and  sing  them  over  and  over  until  one  of  their  number,  a  blind 
man,  could  catch  the  tunes  and  play  them  on  his  flute.  Our  voices  did 
not  respond  very  musically,  but  we  did  our  best  and  had  our  reward.  I 
hope  they  will  not  forget  the  tunes  before  next  Sunday. 

Thursday.  The  women  of  China  are  a  wonder.  When  the  Revolu- 
tionists called  for  women  recruits,  they  responded  nobly.  The  school- 
girls are  as  patriotic  as  the  boys.  In  Tientsin,  Dr.  Leonora  Howard 
King,  who  thirty  years  ago  won  the  lasting  friendship  of  the  Viceroy  Li 
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Hung  Chang  and  his  wife  by  her  tireless  ministry  to  the  latter,  gave 
weekly  lessons  in  First  Aid  to  the  Wounded,  to  thirteen  of  the  pupils 
attending  Keen  School,  a  school  for  girls  from  high-class  families. 


Sunday.  The  Woman's  Union  Medical  School  will  mean  so  much 
to  the  women  of  North  China,  for  more  and  more  will  the  young  women 
who  are  trained  in  our  mission  schools  study  medicine  and  be  able  to 
help  their 


PRACTICAL  CHRrSTIANITY  IN  JAPAN 

BY    KATE    a.    I.AMSON' 

AN  intelligent  survey  of  missionary  work  whether  from  a  distance  or 
near  at  hand  must  lead  the  thoughtful  observer  to  seek  the  practical 
results,  questioning  if  in  strength  of  fibre  and  muscle  the  Christian  char- 
acter that  is  developing  can  stand  the  test.  Another  question  naturally 
arises  regarding  the  forms  which  this  young  Christianity  takes.  Is  it 
adapted  to  the  physical,  social  and  moral  needs  of  the  people?  Is  it  vital, 
■pulsating,  creative,  or  does  it  aggrandize  the  individual  and  stop  in  setf- 
centered  betterment?  Three  months  of  close  inspection  of  the  work  in 
Japan   is  at  an  end,  and   some  of  those  things   which   our  hands   have 
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handled,  our  eyes  have  seen,  may  well  pass  before  us  in  review  giving 
their  own  answers  to  the  questions  it  is  so  natural  for  us  to  raise. 

Although  in  another  article  we  have  made  partial  mention  of  the  kin- 
dergartens of  our  Board  which  are  doing  such  service  in  preparing  the 
way  for  enlarged  Christian  growth,  we  can  hardly  ignore  them  when 
considering  the  practical  forms  which  Christianity  takes  in  this  land.  To 
illustrate  by  one  instance,  only,  there  is  the  kindergarten  in  Tott or i,  housed 
in  a  pretty,  suitable  building,  presided  over  by  a  graduate  of  the  training 
school  in  Kobe.  No  more  powerful  way  is  found  for  gaining  access  to 
homes  not  too  ready  to  open  to  the  advance  of  the  missionary  on  purely 
spiritual  grounds.  The  mother  heart  is  the  same  in  Japan  as  in  America, 
and  the  possibilities  for  development  of  the  child  mind  in  the  kinder- 
garten are  leading  the  parents  throughout  Tottori  to  set  high  value  upon 
the  kindergarten  school.  Through  it  the  mothers  are  reached  by  the  most 
practical  of  lessons  on  the  care  of  children,  and  the  home  life  is  made 
b/oader  and  deeper  at  many  points.  The  influence  is  traced  through  the 
community  and  into  the  church  life  and  once  more,  as  many  times 
before,  a  little  child  has  led  them. 

In  the  extreme  south  of  Japan  on  the  island  of  Kyushu  is  an  outpost  of 
our  American  Board  work  centering  in  the  station  of  Miyazaki.  Twenty 
years  ago  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyrus  Clark  began  work  there,  and  until  last 
May  no  representatives  of  the  Board  had  ever  visited  them  at  their  post. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olds  have  lately  been  associated  with  the  Clarks  in  the  work 
of  the  station,  but  the  mission  has  now  summoned  them  to  a  post  left 
bereft  of  workers  at  Niigata.  In  the  earlier  years  of  her  life  at  Miyazaki 
Mrs.  Clark  found  herself  prevented  by  ill  health  and  the  cares  of  a  young 
family  from  entering  extensively  upon  the  general  work  of  their  field,  and 
the  need  of  mothering  for  the  girls  who  came  from  country  homes  to  attend 
school  at  the  center  of  the  district  made  strong  appeal  to  her.  She  took 
one  and  then  another  into  her  own  family,  throwing  loving  Christian  in- 
fluence about  them,  and  still  the  number  grew  of  those  who  desired  this 
shelter  for  themselves  or  for  their  daughters.  As  Mrs.  Clark's  immediate 
family  circle  narrowed  with  the  flitting  of  the  children  to  the  home  land 
for  their  education,  she  gave  up  more  and  more  space  in  her  home  to  these 
young  daughters  of  Japan.  At  length  the  demand  grew  to  an  extent  im- 
possibhe  to  meet  within  the  confines  of  a  private  house,  and  as  the  result 
of  personal  effort,  a  suitable  building  for  a  hostel  was  approaching  com- 
pletion at  the  time  of  our  visit,  planned  to  accommodate  in  Japanese  style 
some  thirty  or  forty  students.      The  daughter  of  a  Buddhist  priest  is  found 
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among  these  girls  and  others  who  come  from  non- Christian  homes,  sent 
to  a  hostel  recognized  as  Christian  in  order  that  they  may  be  in  a  reli- 
gious atmosphere  and  in  moral  safety.  A  beautiful  Christian  Japanese 
woman,  herself  a  mother,  now  presides  over  the  interests  of  this  large 
family  of  girls.  Small  salaries  are  the  rule  in  mission  employ,  yet  she 
chooses  to  spend  herself  here  in  direct  Christian  work  rather  than  to  seek 
more  lucrative  employment  elsewhere. 

Not  far  from  the  mission  compound  we  visited  a  school  for  the  blind. 
Here  a  Christian  man,  himself  sightless,  teaches  a  few  afflicted  ones  to 
read  by  the  Braille  system  and  gives  them  instruction  in  general  branches 
of  learning.  The  son  of  well-to-do  parents,  there  is  no  need  of  his 
making  this  effort  for  self-support,  but  touched  with  the  feeling  of  the 
infirmity  of  these  helpless  ones  he  has  chosen  to  devote  himself  to  their 
relief.  He  is  ably  seconded  by  his  wife,  who  has  elected  this  path  of 
self-sacrifice  and  who,  being  in  possession  of  all  her  faculties,  is  a  valu- 
able aid  to  him  in  many  ways. 

A  little  further  north  on  the  island  of  Shikoku  is  the  city  of  Matsuyama, 
where  is  another  flourishing  center  of  work.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
present  article  we  force  ourselves  to  pass  by  the  full  Sunday-school  room 
which  we  visited,  the  church  with  its  reverent  worshipers,  and  the  busy 
hive  of  the  girls'  boarding  and  day  school.  Our  thought  centers  itself 
upon  an  institution,  one  of  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Japan,  a  home  for  worl^- 
ing  girls.  The  condition  of  the  wretchedly  poor  girls  whom  necessity 
had  driven  from  country  homes  into  the  city  to  earn  their  pittance  in  fa-  - 
torie^  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  simple  home  eleven  years  ago.  Dr. 
Sydney  Gulick  and  Miss  Parmelee  were  its  sponsors  through  years  of 
struggle  and  uncertainty,  and  the  latter  takes  an  active  part  in  the  work 
at  the  present  time.  Writing  of  those  early  days  Mr.  Newell  quotes  a 
Japanese  rhyme  well  known,  he  says,  in  certain  circles,  the  rough  trans- 
lation of  which  is  as  follow: — 

"To  call  a  factory  girl  a  human's  as  absurd 
As  to  call  a  butterfly  or  dragonfly  a  bird." 

If  this  be  the  index  of  popular  feeling  in  Japan  toward  this  depressed 
class,  it  is  evident  that  any  uplifting  influence  must  come  from  a  Christian 
source.  It  came  in  the  shape  of  a  home  which  has  so  vindicated  itself 
that  now,  after  eleven  years,  a  changed  national  attitude  toward  this  whole 
subject  is  being  seen.  If  Christianity  must  be  practical  to  justify  itself, 
here  are  practical  results  most  assuredly.     The  statistics  gathered  by  the 
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government  a  little  over  a  year  ago  §how  an  average  death  rate  of  twenty- 
three  per  cent  among  factory  operatives,  says  Mr,  Newell.  He  add§,  "The 
highest  rate,  fifty  per  cent,  was  from  a  certain  factory  boarding  bouse  in 
Niigata  Ken ;  the  lowest,  two  per  cent,  was  from  our  Home.  In  length  of 
term  of  service  of  the  operatives,  the  best  showing  was  from  the  boarding 
house  in  connection  with  the  Kurashiki  Spinning  Mills,  where  the  aver- 
age was  one  year  and   five  months.      Our  Home  came  second,  with  one 


year.  And  it  is  interesting  to  note  th.it  these  two  boarding  hou.':es  are 
thoroughly  Christian  institutions.  The  average  term  of  the  girls  in  the 
other  boarding  housi-s  in  coiineclion  with  the  mills  in  M.ttsuyama  was  last 
year  Ihitc  moiit/is  and  eighteen  days."  This  Home,  called  in  Japanese 
phrnse,  "Syinpathv  House. "  has  received  government  recognition  and 
aid.  Quite  recunlly  its  scope  has  been  f'Omcwh.it  changed.  As  the  result 
of  the  abundant  proof  that  such  liomc-s  are  profitable  for  "the  life  that 
now  is"  of  the  factory  ^\r\,  the  gnvernmcnt  has  now  opened  similar 
houses.      These  lack  the  Christian  .itmosphere  but  offer  a   healthful,  re- 
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spectable  boarding  place  for  Ihe  girls  and  by  so  much  relieve  the  pressure 
Oi  necessity  from  our  institution.  Yet  many  girls  must  earn  their  living 
who  are  not  employed  in  these  factories.  For  this  reason  a  weaving  de- 
partment has  been  established  in  connection  with  the  Home,  making  it 
possible  for  the  girls  to  live  and  work  there  and  be  under  its  constftnt  in- 
fluence. Evening  classes  offer  them  mental  stimulus,  while  Bible  classes 
and  religious  services  develop  the  spiritual  nature.      The  cloth  woven  in 


this  institution  goes  to  a  genernl  clearing-house  where  the  products  of 
many  other  looms  and  factories  are  also  received.  That  which  comes 
from  every  other  source  is  opened  and  each  yard  inspected  with  care,  and 
the  entire  piece  is  measured  to  make  sure  that  it  comes  up  to  the  required 
standard.  Only  that  which  is  sent  from  our  Home  is  received  without 
question  or  examination,  the  trade-mark  on  the  outside  being  the  voucher 
for  honest  goods  within. 

The  large  night  school   at  Matsuyama  can  most   suitably  be   described 
under  the  heading  of  educational  work,  but  no  study  of  practical  results 
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of  Christianity  in  Japan  can  afford  to  omit  a  mention  of  this  noble  insti- 
tution founded  for  the  purpose  of  putting  educational  advantages  within 
the  reach  of  the  very  poor  whose  young  people  are  obliged  to  work  for 
•  self-support  through  the  day.  The  ready  co-operation  of  several  young 
Japanese  Christians  who  freely  gave  their  services  as  teachers  was  re- 
ceived. One  of  them,  Mr.  Nishimura,  later  became  the  principal,  a 
position  which  he  has  filled  with  marked  efficiency  and  devotion  for  seven- 
teen years.  The  Home  and  Educational  Departments  of  the  govenment 
have  at  different  times  made  gifts  of  money  to  the  school,  stating  that 
they  were  in  recognition  of  Mr.  Nishimura's  work  and  its  high  value  in 
the  uplift  of  the  individual  and  the  community. 

Another  bright  light  is  found  in  Okayama,  where  Miss  Adams'  Hakuai 
Kwai  or  '^Loving  AH"  institution  sheds  its  beams  through  the  darkest 
places  of  the  slum  district.     Intensely  practical  have  been  the  ministries  of 
^liss  Adams  and  her  devoted  staff  of  Japanese  workers  as  they  sought  out 
and  relieved  the  most  desperate  needs  of  those  for  whom  they  labored.     The 
Sunday  school  which  was  the  initial  step  in  the  enterprise  quickly  revealed 
the  necessity  of  all-the-week  work.     A  modest  purchase  of  property  was 
made  and  Miss  Adams  took  up  her  abode  among  the  people  she  longed  to  lift 
out  of  sin  and  misery.     Day  and  night  schools  were  opened.     These  were 
followed  by  sewing  schools,  and  later  classes  in  manual  trainingand  a  kinder- 
garten were  established.     Lack  of  financial  support  necessitated  the  closing 
of  the  kindergarten.  l)ut  it  only  gave  place  to  a  medical  work  in  which  a 
dispensary  and  small  hospital  ward  did  their  utmost  to  relieve  the  physical 
ills  of  the  poor.     Last  of  all   a  day  nursery  has  opened   its  doors  to  the 
little  children  whose  mothers  must  leave  home  to  earn  a  livelihood  day 
by  dav.     Mr.  Kodama  is  Miss  Adams'  valued  and  efficient  lieutenant  who, 
in  her  absence  for  furlough,  acted  in  full  and  able  command  of  the  forces 
at   Hanabatake,  the  quarter  of  the  city  where  the  work   is  located.     The 
value  of  Mr.  Kodama's  devoted  service  has  been  felt  not  only  throughout 
the  city  of  Okayama  but  has  attracted  the  attention  of  government  officials 
and   others    interested    in  philanthropic  work.     Hanabatake  has  stirring 
tales  to  tell  of  lives  redeemed,  of  families  rescued  from  abject  poverty  and 
the   moral   and    physical    degradation    caused  by    crime.,     Mr.    Kodama 
told    some    of  these    stories  to  a  government   official   who  had   come  to 
investigate  certain  parts  of  the  work    in   their   bearing  upon   the  public 
welfare.      The  gentleman  responded  with  a  statement  fairly  startling  in  its 
significance,  to  the  effect  that  such   results   are  not  met  with   in  Japan 
outside   the     range     of    Christahi     activities,    that    the    government    is 
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aware  of  this  and  is  inquiring  into  the  spirit  of  i 
consequences. 

A  portion  of  a  letter  recently  received  from  Miss  Daughaday  of  Sapporo 
hears  eloquent  testimony  to  the  faith  that  worketh  by  love  in  Japan  at  the 
present  time.  "There  are  now  in  different  parts  of  Japan  three  Christian 
institutions  for  lepers,  the  only  work  being  done  for  them  in  the  country. 
Until  recently  they  have  been  the  most  hopeless  of  all  classes,  helpless  and 


despised  in  this  world,  and  with  no  hope  for  the  future  life  as  they  believe 
they  are  accursed  by  the  gods  for  sins  committed  in  some  previous  exist- 
ence. These  institutions  are  really  homes,  where  they  receive  sympa- 
thetic care,  ar.;  taught  Christianity,  and  if  able  to  do  so  are  encouraged 
to  cultivate  small  garden  plots  and  do  other  work,  even  to  play  games. 
When  they  learn  of  Jesus'  great  compassion  for  lepers  and  the  Christians' 
hope  of  a  blessed  immorlality,  they  pladly  accept  Christianily  and  a  new 
world  opens  beforp  them.  In  one  of  these  homes  the  Christian  lepers 
have  formed  an  Intercessory  Prayer  Guild.  They  say,  'We  are  the 
weakest  of  all  God's  creatures,  but  we  want  to  work  for  him.     We  know 
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He  will  hear  and  answer  our  prayers,  bo  we  can  be  a  bleGsing  to  the 
world  in  this  way.'  Many  persons  send  requests  for  prayer  to  them.  It 
is  a  most  touching  sight  to  see  these  unfortunate  ones,  with  their  marred, 
crippled  bodies,  pleading  for  other  suffering  ones  and  especially  for 
moral  lepers." 

These  are  all  living  and  working  by  faith  in  Miyazaki,  in  Matsuyama, 
in  Okayama,  but  the  time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  the  Christian  matrons 
in  hospitals,  dormitories,  hostels, 
factories  and  schools,  of  the  Bible 
women,  a  noble  self-sacrificing 
band,  who  spend  themselves  in 
evangelistic  labors  all  over  Japan, 
of  the  Christian  mothers  exerting 
powerful  influence  through  their 
families,  of  the  mistresses  of  beau- 
tiful homes  who  use  their  social 
position  for  the  advancement  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  their 
midst.  In  more  conspicuous  ways 
Christian  men  appear  as  valiant 
soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,  one  visit- 
ing the  prisons  of  a  certain  section 
and  working  with  mighty  force 
upon  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the 
inmates,  two  others  conducting 
homes  for  discharged  prisoners  to 
I  help  them  through  that  difficult 
ic  until  they  can  stand  upon 
;ir  own  feet  and  face  the  world 
ce  more.  Mr.  Ishii  and  his 
great  orphanage,  a  purely  Christian 
work  of  faith  and  love,  are  widely  known.  Those  who  have  grown  up 
under  his  care  and  passed  out  into  the  world  are  found  occupying  posi- 
tions of  usefulness  and  influence  all  over  Japan. 

At  the  ruccnt  meeting  of  tht  Japan  Mission  an  inspiring  address  was 
made  by  Mr.  Tsunashinia,  pastor  of  one  of  the  leading  churches  in 
Tokyo.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  free  from  embellishment,  nothing 
could  have  needed  it  less  than  his  simple  story  of  a  great  workthat  stirred 
the  hearts  of  his  audience.      His  efforts  have  been  put   forth    in  behalf  of 
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those  who  through  adversity  or  ill  health  are  driven  to  the  extreme  of  despair 
ending  in  suicide.  He  has  succeeded  in  drawing  to  him  men  and  women 
of  all  ages  and  from  all  strata  of  society.  Difficulty  in  making  a  living 
for  themselves  and  for  those  dependent  upon  them,  anxiety,  crime  and 
disease,  have  driven  peace  from  the  hearts  of  these  sufferers.  In  many 
ways  the  relief  is  given  but  through  all  runs  the  golden  thread  of  a 
Christlike  sympathy,  the  most  potent  factor  in  every  case.  Some  come 
and  are  helped  and  go  glorifying  God  and  this  his  servant;  many  are  not 
heard  from  again,  but  Pastor  Tsunashima  is  hot  working  for  plaudits  or 
tangible  reward.  Reunited  families,  minds  restored  to  poise  and  balance, 
desperate  purposes  stayed,  follow  in  the  train  of  his  work.  All  the' un- 
known results,  and  they  are  many,  he  is  content  to  leave  with  ^*the  Master 
of  all  good  workmen"  who  suffers  no  effort  to  go  to  waste. 

A  familiar  scene  in  the  environs  of  Kyoto  is  that  of  the  sacred  waters 
flowing  from  a  height  and  falling  upon  the  forms  of  faithful  worshipers 
who  through  biting  winter  cold  come  to  stand  in  the  icy  water  and  thereby 
attain  merit.  True  type  of  the  formality  of  a  Christless  religion,  cold, 
dead,  unavailing.  As  the  Christmas  season  draws  near,  recalling  to  each 
mind  the  coming  of  the  water  of  life  beneficently  flowing  for  all  mankind, 
shall  not  our  hearts  go  out  in  special  tenderness  to  those  who  worship 
thus  in  ignorance?  At  this  day  of  opportunity  for  Japan,  let  the  Chris- 
tian church  be  on  the  alert  to  hew  out  many  channels  for  the  streams  of 
living  waters,  whose  waters  fail  not. 


THINGS  THAT  ARL  NOT  SHAKEN  IN  GUADALAJARA 

BY    MRS.    SARA    1\,    IIOWLAND 

DURING  the  past  years  of  life  in  Guadalajara,  we  have  had  a  number 
of  earthquakes;  but  they  were  of  short  duration  and  occurred  at  long 
intervals  of  time,  so  that  they  have  never  been  especially  feared.  There- 
fore, when  we  were  awakened  on  the  morning  of  May  eighth  by  a  heavy 
shock  which  caused  people  to  start  suddenly  from  their  beds,  we  had  no 
idea  that  we  had  entered'upon  a  series  of  earthquakes  that  were  destined 
to  become  celebrated  in  the  modern  history  of  Mexico. 

'As  shock  succeeded  shock,  however,  and  as  the  panic  of  the  people 
increased,  it  was  hard  to  keep  about  our  daily  occupations  and  not  become 
demoralized  by  the  contagion  of  fear.  In  the  first  series  of  quakes,  there 
was  little  serious  damage  done,  but  many  buildings  were  cracked,  espe- 
cially in  the  poorly  built  houses  of  the  lower  classes,  and  there  was  a 
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good  deal  of  danger  from  falling  plaster,  bricks  and  the  long  beams  which 
suppoi  t  the  roofs.  There  were  no  deaths,  except  as  the  result  ot  exposure 
and  fear,  cases  like  that  mentioned  by  Montaigne;  "A  very  memorable 
fear  that  so  seized,  contracted  and  froze  up  the  heart  of  a  gentleman  that 
he  sank  down,  stone  dead,  without  any  manner  of  wound  or  hurt  at  all." 
As  the  rainy  season  had  not  then  begun,  many  of  the  people  in  these 
sections  went  into  the  streets  to  sleep,  and  the  public  parks  were  crowded 
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aggcring  under  the  weight 
her  children,  each  bearing 
followed,  his  best  trousers 
1  his  hiiiid.  He  was  not  at  all  afraid  of 
"protect  his  family!" 
eets  are  contrary  to  the  reform  laws,  but 
m  prudence,  so  groups  were  continually 
:;indles  and  banners,  chanting  hymns  to 
I   voice.      For  two  or  three  nights  the 
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police,  doubtless  sympathizing  in  the  movement,  made  no  protest,  but  at 
last  they  were  obliged  to  make  some  arrests,  as  the  manifestation  became 
too  pronounced  to  be  longer  ignored. 

In  general,  the  impression  prevailed  that  the  earthquakes  were  sent  to 
punish  the  city  for  the  presence  of  so  many  Protestantes  and  liberales^ 
and  everyone  looked  for  the  fall  of  our  church.  From,  time  to  time  we 
would  hear  the  remarks  of  the  crowd:  *^Has  the  maldita  church  of  the 
Protestants  fallen  yet?"  ^*How  the  devil  does  protect  those  wicked  ones!" 
But  the  staunch  little  church  stood  firmly  in  its  place,  its  gray  tower 
strong  and  true,  its  inside  beams  swaying  gently  under  the  shock,  but 
preserving  perfect  equilibrium.  After  nearly  five  months,  and  having 
received  more  than  two  hundred  distinct  shocks,  we  are  unable  to  find  a 
single  crack  in  the  walls,  and  we  do  not  know  of  another  building  in  the 
city,of  which  the  same  can  be  said,  though  we  have  taken  some  pains  to 
investigate. 

Perhaps  many  do  not  remember  that  this  church  was  built  over  the 
underground  chambers  of  the  Inquisition,  and  has  had  a  most  romantic 
history.  It  was  the  firm  determination  of  the  city  council  not  to  allow  it 
to  be  finrshed,  and  for  two  years  the  battle  was  fought  in  the  courts; 
every  technicality  being  brought  up  and  the  work  repeatedly  stopped.  It 
is  a  curious  coincidence  that,  while  it  was  under  construction,  there  was 
one  of  the  hardest  earthquakes  we  had  ever  experienced,  and  many  rushed 
to  the  place,  hoping  to  see  the  downfall  of  the  hated  edifice.  But,  though 
there  was  serious  damage  to  the  temples  of  San  Francisco  and  Analco, 
our  good  little  church  stood  fast,  and  we  knew  that  it  was  because  it  was 
founded  on  the  Rock! 

Before  the  dedication,  we  were  warned  again  and  again  that  an  attempt 
would  be  made  to  dynamite  us  upon  the  eventful  night,  but  the  services 
went  joyfully  on,  the  house  was  full,  and  the  man  who  vowed  he  would 
hang  himself  if  the  building  should  ever  be  finished,  lived  many  a  year 
to  salute  us  pleasantly  as  we  passed  his  store  on  our  way  to  Sunday  school. 
Later,  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  the  leader  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  service,  but  the  long  knife  merely  passed  through  the  stout 
cover  of  the  Bible  and  * 'opened  the  Scriptures'*  from  Revelation  to 
Jeremiah!  Then  the  would-be  assassin  pursued  the  missionary  around 
the  benches,  but  finally  took  to  the  street  followed  by  the  society  in  a  body, 
and  he  soon  ran  into  the  extended  arms  of  a  policeman.  An  attempt  to 
murder  the  night  watchman  failed,  and  an  American  boy  who  was  struck 
with  a  knife  as  he  was  leaving  the  church  received  only  a  slight  wound. 
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but  within  a  fraction  of  an  inch  of  the  jugular  vetn.  Many  and  manr  a 
time  liave  drunken  men,  with  long  knives,  walked  threateningly  to  ihe 
pulpit  and  have  been  persuaded  to  ^  out  pacifically.  "They  shall  not 
come  nigh  thee"  has  btcn 
proved  true  during  long 
years  of  worship  in  tbi^ 
church  and  we  can  only 
thankGod  for  his  preser^-- 
ing  care. 

After  some  weeks  of 
gradually  lessening  earth- 
quakes, there  came  a 
pause  and  we  hoped  that 
the  end  of  the  trouble  had 
come.  Confidence  was 
restored,  tents  were  taken 
down  and  people  returned 
to  sleep  under  their  roofs. 
But  again  the  shocks 
began,  worse  than  eier, 
accompanied  by  uncanny 
noises  in  the  earth  and  a 
peculiar  condition  of  the 
sky  and  atmosphere.  To 
add  to  the  panic  of  the 
people,  a  certain  priest, 
who  has  been  known  as  a 
scientific  man  for  some 
years,  gave  as  the  result  of 
his  observations  that  the 
city  was  doomed  to  suffer 
a  catastrophe.  He  pre- 
dicted a  long  series  of 
and  declared  the  sixth  of 
would  be  a  great  destruction. 
il  prophixics  was  indescrib- 
I  txit  onlv  was  the  railroad 
fugees  whom  the  revolution 
streets  were  packed   to  their 
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utmost  capacitv  with  people  who  fought  for  their  tickets.  Every  sort  of 
a  burden -bearing  vehicle  or  animal  was  pressed  into  service,  and  in 
train,  automobile,  coach  or  cart;  on  horse,  donkey,  or  on  foot,  did  the 
frantic  people  leave  the  city.  Stores  were  deserted,  and  even  the  great 
French  establishments  were  left  in  the  care  of  the  proprietors  and  a  ifew 
clerks.  Elegant  private  residences  were  abandoned  or  watched  by  a 
frightened  mazo,  who  slept  by  the  front  door,  ready  to  flee  at  the  slightest 
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tremor.  Thousands  of  wooden  houses  were  erected  in  the  parks  and 
yards,  tents  filled  every  available  spot,  and  the  city  presented  the  aspect 
of  an  animated  camp  meeting.  Every  few  hours,  a  new  bulletin  of  the 
Padre  Arreola  was  sold  in  the  streets,  and  with  watches  in  the  hands  of 
everybody  who  possessed  one,  the  world  waited  for  the  shocks.  The 
first  one  failed  to  appear  anywhere  near  the  time,  but  -is  we  often  had 
from  ten  to  twenty  a  day,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  some  would  be  likely  to 
take  place  near  the  hours  mentioned.     So  the  week  went  by  and  on  the 
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morning  of  the  sixth  the  few  who  were  left  in  the  city  departed  to  the 
fields.  The  time  set  for  the  catastrophe  was  eleven  in  the  morning  and 
the  day  passed  quietly  without  a  quiver.  In  the  evening  many  came  back 
to  their  homes  quite  disgusted,  but  others  slept  in  the  open  air  for  many 
days.  After  everybody  had  returned  to  the  city  and  calm  had  been 
restored,  as  if  to  show  the  world  that  God's  ways  are  past  finding  out, 
there  came  a  terrible  shock  in  which  many  buildings  were  injured. 
There  is  hardly  a  house  in  which  the  walls  are  not  more  or  less  cracked, 
and  there  are  countless  props  along  the  streets,  very  annoying  to  Mie 
wearers  of  broad  hats  I  Though  our  college  and  residence  show  some 
cracks  and  the  paint  has  been  injured  by  leaks  in  the  roofs,  absolutely 
nothing  serious  happened  and  not  a  prop  has  been  used  during  all  the 
excitement. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  shocks  during  Sunday  services,  but  never 
has  a  single  one  of  our  Mexican  Christians  left  the  building.  The  con- 
duct of  the  members  of  the  congregation  has  been  admirable,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  convincing  as  to  the  calming  effect  of  a  Protestant  educa- 
tion, not  to  speak  of  the  faith  that  God  would  show  the  way  to  escape  if 
actual  danger  should  come.  As  it  was  in  regard  to  the  revolutions  in  this 
state,  so  it  has  been  in  the  earthquakes,  all  the  panic  has  been  about  what 
might  happen. 

We  cannot  be  sure  as  to  what  is  in  store  for  us  in  coming  days.  There 
may  be  a  catastrophe  at  last,  as  the  earthquakes  still  come  at  intervals; 
but  we  believe  that  the  God  who  has  kept  us  thus  far  will  not  suffer  our 
foot  to  be  moved,  and  we  are  thanking  him  daily  that  he  has  given  to  his 
people  *'a  kingdom  that  cannot  be  shaken." 
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CORA  MAY  WLLPTON 

AN  APPRLCIATION 

BY^    MRS.    EULA    BATES    LEE 

Miss  Cora  May  Welpton  went  to  Marash  as  the  answer  to  a  seven 
years'  call  of  the  station  for  teacher  of  music.  Small  of  stature,  but  full 
of  energ^y  and  enthusiasm  and  of  a  genial,  happy  nature,  the  impression 
she  at  once  made  upon  all  was  one  of  force  and  accomplishment.  It  was 
not  long  till  it  was  evident  that  the  music  department  had  taken  on  new 
life.  The  numbers  asking  for  lessons  increased  and  various  restrictions 
were  enforced.  No  one  should  have  the  privileg^e  of  organ  or  piano 
lessons  unless  she  made  a  certain  grade   in   her  other  work,  and  no  one 
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Singing  classes  and  a  glee  club  were  organized  and  ere  long  a  course 
in  piano  and  organ  work  made  out.  A  primary  course  in  singing  was 
also  planned  for  use  in  elementary  schools  in  Marash  and  the  villages, 
and  some  normal  training  in  music  for  the  teachers  of  these  schools  in- 
augurated. One  of  the  pictures  that  comes  vividly  to  my  mind  to-day  is 
of  Miss  Welpton  perched  upon  her  horse  (she  looked  so  small  when 
mounted),  wending  her  way  through  the  narrow  crowded  stieels  going 
from  school  to  school  to  examine  the  work 
done.  I  can  see  her  loo  with  a  company 
of  two  hundred  school  children  seated  on 
the  floor  or  standing  before  her,  respond- 
ing to  the  motion  of  her  hand  with  silence 
or  with  a  volume  of  song  which  was  often 
quickly  stopped  that  it  might  come  again 
in  gentler  truer  tones. 

But  the  music  work  within  or  outside 
the  college" by  no  means  covered  the  whole 
of  Mi&s  Welpton's  activities.  She  was 
college  bookkeeper,  and  always  had  at 
least  one  class  daily  in  some  other  branch 
than  music,  Bible  and  history  being  her 
favorites.  This  she  wished  to  do  partly 
for  her  own  sake  that  she  might  not,  as 
she  phrased  it,  ever  "settle  down  to  be 
nothing  but  a  teacher  of  the  reed  organ." 
She  was  a  conscientious  student  in  preparatic 
inspired  in  her  pupils  the  same  spirit  of  faithful  work. 

Since  the  terrible  events  of  April,  1909,  the  industrial  work  made  heavy 
demands  upon  Miss  Welpton's  time  and  strength,  and  as  with  the  passage 
of  each  year  the  need  for  a  separate  music  building  for  the  college  became 
more  and  more  acute,  Miss  Welpton  conceived  the  idea  of  making  the 
prolits  from  the  sale  of  needlework  erect  the  needed  building.  In  this 
way  she  hoped  to  accomplish  also  another  object,  namely,  that  of  helping 
the  needy  women  and  girls  to  a  self-respecting  independence. 

Miss  Welpton  came  home  on  furlough  in  the  summer  of  1909,  and 
because  of  her  mother's  ill  health   her  furlough   time  was  extended   until 
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the  fall  of  1911,  During  these  two  years  she  traveled  extensively,  es- 
pecially through  our  great  Western  states  and  spoke  many  times,  every- 
where making  friends  for  herself,  the  college  in  Marash,  and  the  industrial 
worjc. 

Since  her  return  to  Marash  in  October,  1911,  Miss  Welpton  wrote  in 
regard  to  the  industrial  work:  ''We  read,  and  often  carelessly,  Christ's 
words,  'I  was  an  hungered  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat,  I  was  thirsty  and 
•  ye  gave  me  no  drink,  I  was  naked  and  ye  clothed  me  not.'  To  me  these 
widows  in  Marash  and  the  orphan  girls,  our  girls  who  wish  to  earn 
;  money  to  pay  school  tuition  and  girls  who  are  earning  a  livelihood  for 
aged  parents  or  fatherless  sisters  and  brothers  all  seem  the  ^ least  of 
these'  of  whom  Christ  said  that  wonderful  and  inspiring  'Inasmuch.' 
I  do  feel  that  each  time  I  can  give  a  woman  a  dozen  handkerchiefs  to 
hemstitch  and  edge,  or  a  cushion  cover,  dresser  cover,  or  towel  to  make, 
I  can  look  up  and  say,  'My  master,  claim  this  as  an  Inasmuch.'  " 

In  so  many  lines  of  work  her  presence  will  be  sadly  missed.  She  was 
so  sunshiny,  so  conscientious,  so  loyal  and  true,  so  resourceful  and  full  of 
energy,  we  cannot  think  of  her  save  as  still  serving  the  Master  and  the 
people  whom  she  loved.  It  seems  inscrutable  that  God  should  need  her 
more  on  the  other  side  than  on  this,  but  "He  knoweth  best."  It  is  ours 
to  be  partakers  of  her  spirit  and  to  carry  on  the  work  she  has  laid  down. 
For  some  young  woman  of  fine  equipment  there  is  waiting  a  broad  and 
far-reaching  field  of  service  in  Marash.  She  should  be  found  at  once  for 
she  is  sorely  needed. 

Miss  Welpton  was  faithful  to  the  end,  counting  not  her  very  life  dear 
to  herself.  May  her  loving,  many-sided  service  help  to  make  us  all  more 
faithful  in  doing  our  part! 


From  friend  to  friend  the  choicest  gift 

That  ever  love  can  give 
Is  that  which  comes  the  heart  to  lift. 

Or  help  the  soul  to  live. 
Of  all  fair  bounties  ever  sought. 

Of  gems  or  jewels  rare, 
What  treasure  like  a  lovely  thought. 

Or  love's  far-reaching  prayer. 

— Mary  Afapes  Dodge. 
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THL  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  CRADLL  ROLL 
THE.  MISSIONARY  ROLL 

BY   MARY  PRESTON 

In  these  days  the  new  missionary  cradle  roll  which  would  become  es- 
tablished or  the  old  roll  which  would  continue  to  exist  is  a^ain  and  again 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Sunday-school  leaders  of  our  churches.  Though 
at  first  such  a  conflict  of  interests  is  natural,  a  little  thought  must  con- 
vince us  that  its  continuance  is  neither  desirable  nor  necessary.  For 
while  of  course  this  opposition  cannot  in  every  case  be  controlled  by  sup- 
porters of  the  missionary  roll,  it  may  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  situation 
be  fully  understood,  be  frequently  replaced  by  hearty  co-operation. 

The  Sunday  school,  as  the  all- important  organization  of  the  church 
existing  for  children,  wants  a  cradle  roll  department.  It  wants  from  the 
very  beginning  to  give  each  new  child  a  place  in  its  membership;  it 
wants  from  the  first  to  interest  the  mother  in  the  religious  education  of 
her  child,  to  make  the  entrance  upon  active  participation  in  the  Sunday- 
school  service  a  step  so  natural  as  not  easily  to  be  evaded.  It  wishes  also, 
if  possible,  to  bring  that  mother  into  the  school  ranks  or  at  least  under 
the  influence  of  the  church.  For  these  purposes  it  obviously  needs  a 
cradle  roll,  and  its  claim  to  such  a  department  should  be,  and  generally  is, 
acknowledged  as  paramount  to  the  claims  of  the  missionary  roll  even  by 
the  leaders  of  the  latter  and  although  their  organization  has  been  the  first 
on  the  ground. 

But  the  existence  of  a  Sunday-school  cradle  roll  in  most  cases  makes 
the  separate  existence  of  a  missionary  roll  unwise,  if  not  impossible. 
Many  mothers  see  no  object  in  placing  their  children's  names  on  two 
rolls.  These  are,  it  may  be,  the  women  not  remarkably  intelligent 
regarding  church  matters,  but  that  very  fact  makes  the  enrollment  of  their 
babies  in  each  cradle  roll  the  more  desirable.  Even  though  the  two  or- 
ganizations escape  the  pitfall  of  rivalry  or,  worse  still,  of  hostility,  their 
existence  under  names  so  similar  is  bound  to  be  confusing. 
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Then  shall  the  Woman's  Board,  changing  its  long-established  policv, 
discourage  missionary  cradle  rolls?  Far  from  it.  By  their  work,  results 
distinctly  desirable,  such  as  the  purely  Sunday-school  roll  does  not 
attempt,  are  brought  to  pass.  The  actual  support  of  foreign  kindergarten 
work  or  home  missionary  schools  for  children  made  possible  by  cradle  roll 
gifts  is  one.  The  bringing  of  young  mothers  who  often  are  prevented 
from  meeting  with  the  woman's  missionary  society  into  contact  with  mis- 
sion work  and  mission  needs  is  another.  The  more  friendly  relationship 
between  such  mothers,  and  between  them  and  the  women  more  closely 
connected  with  the  church  is  still  a  third.  Even  more  important  are 
these  less  tangible  but  more  far-reaching  fruits:  the  fostering  in  the 
mother  of  that  higher  part  of  her  nature,  which,  because  of  her  own 
mother  love,  responds  to  the  call  of  unhappy  childhood  and  oppressed 
motherhood  the  world  over,  when  once  it  is  brought  to  realize  the  need  of 
that  motherhood ;  and  the  bringing  to  the  child  itself  the  realization  of  needs 
other  than  its  own,  the  sense  that  by  its  pennies  it  may  and  ought  to  have 
a  share  in  helping  meet  those  needs,  and  the  habit  of  expressing  its 
sympathy  by  the  act  of  giving.  Certainly  the  influence  of  the  Sunday- 
school  cradle  roll  with  its  attention  centered  upon  its  own  growth  and 
its  chief  aim  that  of  *Miokling"  the  child  for  the  sake  of  his  active 
membership  in  the  future  rather  than  for  that  which  it  as  a  department 
•  can  give  him  in  the  present,  cannot  fill  the  place  of  the  missionary  roll, 
any  more  than  the  latter  can  fulfill  the  functions  of  the  Sunday-school  roll. 

Since,  then,  there  is  evident  need  for  the  activities  of  both  organiza- 
tions, why  not  combine  both  in  a  single  cradle  roll?  Let  it  be  called  a 
department  of  the  Sunday  school  and  be  marked  by  all  the  characteristics 
of  that  department.  Let  it  keep  its  lists,  send  out  its  birthday  cards  and 
gather  its  babies  into  the  beginner's  department  as  they  are  ready. 
Further  activities,  such  as  the  leaving  of  missionary  mite  boxes  when  the 
mothers  are  called  upon,  the  distributing  of  simple  stories  of  other  chil- 
dren to  be  told  to  the  babies,  of  grown-up  information  about  the  real  help 
which  the  mite-box  pennies  can  give,  and  of  the  character-moulding 
power  of  that  box  for  the  mothers  ;  the  holding  of  the  always  popular  cradle- 
roll  party  and  mite-box  opening  with  their  inevitable  strengthening  of  the 
bonds  which  bind  both  babies  and  mothers  to  the  church,  will  prove, 
as  experiments  in  many  places  have  already  shown,  not  detrimental  but 
distinctly  helpful  in  reaching  the  objective  of  the  purely  Sunday-school 
roll,  the  while  they  add  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  the  distinctively 
missionary  roll. 
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That  Sunday-school  superintendents  have  often  opposed  the  ''money 
feature"  of  the  latter  has  frequently  been  due  to  a  misapprehension  of 
the  value  which  that  feature  has  in  the  training  of  the  child  itself,  and  to 
an  over-emphasis  upon  it.  The  mite  box  should  never  be  urged  as  an 
end  in  itself.  The  missionary  leader  will  do  well  to  be  sure  that  the 
stories  which  she  distributes  and  the  facts  with  which  the  mother  is  pro- 
vided so  that  they  may  be  retold  to  the  children  are  sufficient  to  make  the 
giving  a  very  natural  consequence  in  the  mind  of  the  child.  A  Sunday- 
school  superintendent,  even  one  wlvo  would  be  very  glad  to  increase  the 
total  missionary  contribution  of  his  Sunday  school  by  having  a  cradle  roll 
gift  included,  may  well  hesitate  if  the  mere  getting  of  more  money  seems 
the  only  object  of  the  missionary  leaders,  or  if  they  so  conduct  the  work 
that  this  impression  is  given  the  parents. 

Sometimes  the  Sunday-school  superintendent  finds  another  hindrance  in 
the  extra  work  involved  for  the  leader.  In  that  case  the  woman's  mis- 
sionary society  must  be  ready  to  offer  its  assistance  in  making  calls  or  in 
getting  up  the  party.  Even  though  the  society  helps  in  introducing  the 
boxes,  hov^ver,  it  may  often  find  that  the  most  politic  arrangement  is  to 
have  their  contents  pass  through  the  Sunday-school  treasury  instead  of 
their  own.  So  long  as  the  gift  reaches  the  object  for  which  it  is 
intended,  the  channel  is  matter  of  little  importance. 

A  fair-minded  consideration  of  the*  above  points  has  already  in  many 
places  brought  ttbout  a  Sunday-school  cradle  roll  with  missionary  inter- 
ests. If  you  have  had  trouble  with  your  missionary  roll  hitherto,  will 
you. not  try  again,  remembering  that  although  your  Sunday-school  leaders 
may  not  belong  to  the  Woman's  Board,  they  do  desire  the  best  develop- 
ment of  their  children. 


'*I  love  to  be  in  the  missionary  work,  because  I  love  to  stand  in  the 
ranks  and  march  in  the  footsteps  of  those  who  have  gone  before  me  in  the 
best  work  of  the  world — the  work  which  God  most  honors,  in  which  he 
is  most  pleased,  by  which  he  is  most  praised,  and  to  which  he  gives  the 
most  illustrious  promises.  We  wish  to  stand  with  those  who  have  given 
lustre  to  history  by  their  self-consecration  to  the  work  of  the  Master.  We 
wish  to  be  in  the  line  of  those  who  have  marched  under  the  golden 
triumphs  of  God,  and  under  that  one  banner  in  the  world  that  never  goes 
down." — R.  S,  Storrs^  I),D. 
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On  the  ship  Pannonia  Miss  Allen  wrote:  ''We  are  just  rounding  the 

heel   of  Italy  and  it  looks  just   like  the  map.     Travel   is  a   fine  means  to 

Otif  study  geography.     I  had  no  idea  the  Adriatic  Sea  was  so 

Missioocuries.  wide  that  one  could  get  out  of  sight  of  land.  .  .  .  God's 
leadings  have  certainly  been  very  wonderful.  If  I  had  had  my  way  I 
would  have  gone  back  to  Brousa  a  year  ago.  Think  of  what  I  would 
have  missed!  How  much  it  means  to  me  that  now  I  know  the  friends 
and  societies  back  of  me!  Be  assured  I  feel  more  than  ever  now  that  we 
must  plan  and  work  together." 

Miss  Allen  arrived  in  Brousa  in  September,  happy  to  be  there  as  the 
following  words  from  a  later  letter  show: — 

** Brousa  at  last!  Just  a  week  ago  to-day  my  father  and  I  arrived  here. 
We  are  now  in  our  house  near  the  school.  •  Our  goods  from  America 
have  not  yet  arrived  but  we  are  willing  to  wait  so  long  as  we  have  such 
a  good  house  and  are  really  here  in  Brousa.  To-day  is  a  memorable 
day.  Just  a  year  ago  I  started  on  my  Western  trip,  and  to-day  our  school 
opened.  ...  I  do  not  know  who  is  happier,  Miss  Jillson  to  have  me 
here  or  I  to  be  here." 

Miss  Parsons  has  cabled  her  safe  arrival  in  Constantinople,  in  company 
with  Miss  McNaughton. 

The  schools  at  Sivas,  Turkey,  have  opened  with  a  larger  attendance 
Crowded     than   ever  before.     Many   of  the  girls  are  obliged   to  sleep 
Schools,      upon    the    floor    of    the   dining   room,    all    the   floor   of    the 
dormitory  being  occupied  in  a  similar  way. 


»•< 


A  FLW  OF  OUR  PATILNT5  AT  LINT5INGCHOW 

BY    DR.    SUSAX    B.    TALLMON 

From  both  a  professional  and  a  humanitarian  point  of  view  our  patients 
have  been  quite  as  interesting  as  in  other  years.  They  have  also  been  quite 
as  willing  to  listen  to  the  gospel  and  perhaps  more  so  as  new  things  in 
China  are  treated  with  less  suspicion. 
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Our  patients  have  included  rich  and  poor,  old  and  young,  men,  women 
and  children, — the  official  with  plumed  hat  and  silk  clothes  and  the 
ragged  beggar  covered  with  sores  and  vermin,  wealthy  ladies  and  tired, 
thin-faced  mothers  who  never  know  what  it  is  to  have  enough  food  for 
themselves  and  their  little  children.  Some  come  for  the  slightest  causes 
and  some  only  when  they  think  themselves  at  death's  door. 

There  have  been, several  patients  who  were  treated  by  Dr.  Wagner 
^hen  he  was  here.      For  twenty  years  one  of  these  has  carried  with  her 


the  memory  of  a  single  vt 
to  return.  She  was  told  c 
tion.  "But,"  she  said  ii 
there  was  no  one  at  liome 


it  to  the  dispensary  and  has  had  the  purpose 
1  that  first  visit  that  her  eyes  needed  an  opera- 
telling  her  story,  "I  could  not  stay  then,  for 
o  care  for  the  children.      Now  the  children  are 


all  grown.  The  one  who  was  a  baby  then  is  in  a  government  school." 
And  she  added  with  pride,  "He  has  already  passed  his  drst  examinations 
for  a  degree.  So  now  I  have  come."  Day  after  day  she  listened  to  the 
Bible- woman's  teaching  with  very  intelligent  interest,  and  finally  said, 
"My  son  thinks  there  are  no  gods,  and  says  he  will  worship  nothing,  but 
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if  I  could  just  tell  him  this  doctrine  as  I  have  heard  it  here,  I'm  sure  he 
would  believe."  Another  woman,  the  wife  of  the  yamen  teacher  in  one 
of  our  neighboring  hsien  cities,  the  evening  before  she  was  to  leave  the 
hospital  came  to  the  Bible  woman  and  said,  **Now  please  tell  me  again 
from  the  beginning  all  this  teaching,  everything  I  have  heard  here,  so  I 
can  tell  my  husband." 

We  have  always  tried  to  discourage  the  giving  of  presents  by  the 
patients  to  any  of  the  hospital  force,  and  have  asked  that  instead  money 
contributions  be  made  to  the  hospital.  However,  presents  cannot  always 
be  refused.  These  have  ranged  in  elaborateness  from  a  bowl  of  garlic 
dumplings  to  a  feast  sent  by  the  city  official  which  was  truly  fit  for  a 
king.  During  the  fourth  month  fair,  among  the  many  who  presented 
themselves  for  treatment  were  three  old  women  from  thirty  miles  away 
who  had  been  patients  when  they  came  to  the  fair  last  year.  They 
greeted  the  entire  hospital  force  as  old  friends,  and  then  singling  out  the 
doctor  told  how  they  had  longed  to  see  her  all  the  year,  and  now  were 
bringing  her  a  little  present.  The  present  tied  in  a  blue  handkerchief 
proved  to  be  thirteen  hard  boiled  eggs.  Some  were  whole  and  some 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  they  really  had  been  hard-boiled.  The  women 
explained  that  uncooked  eggs  would  have  made  a  more  elegant  present 
but  fresh  eggs  were  rather  hard  to  carry. 

You  know  in  a  general  way  the  various  needs  of  a  work  like  ours  here, 
but  all  other  needs  fall  into  the  background  as  we  think  of  the  spiritual 
possibilities  of  our  work,  before  which  we  in  ourselves  stand  powerless. 
Without  the  strength  God's  Spirit  gives  our  work  must  fail.  I  believe 
that  in  some  mysterious  way  our  receiving  the  blessing  we  seek  and  being 
able  to  pass  on  to  others  the  blessing  they  need  is  dependent  in  a  degree 
upon  your  prayers.     Let  me  urge  you  to  pray. 


-*^* 


TWO  GIFT5  FROM  THL  PACIFIC  COAST 

THL  MISSIONARY  VILWPOINT 

Miss  Denton  writei  from  Kyoto,  Japan: — 

I  wish  you  could  have  been  with  us  last  Wednesday  as  we  gathered 

with  the  girls  in  front  of  the  beautiful  Pacific  Hall.     From  the  back  the 

sound  of  hammers  still  rang  out,    for  the  last  touches  have  been  going  in 

for  a  month.     Dr.  Harada  stood  on  the  steps  and  told  the  girls  that  this 

beautiful  gift  from  the  Christian  women  of  the  Pacific  Coast   had  been 

presented  to  the  school  for  the  uplift  of  the  Christian  life  in  Japan,  and 
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in  a  prayer  he  dedicated  the  building  to  the  work.  The  girls  went  in 
class  by  class  with  each  class  teacher  to  lead.  As  I  am  class  teacher  for 
the  first-year  girls,  I  had  the  privilege  of  leading  in  the  first  class.  I 
wish  I  had  words  to  tell  you  of  our  gratitude  for  this  gift  and  for  all  the 
comfort  and  help  it  means,  and  the  future  usefulness  it  opens  up  for  the 
school.  Please  let  me  thank  you  each  one  who  has  given  us  this  g^eat, 
great  blessing.  You  can  have  no  idea  of  what  joy  it  means  to  go  into 
this  splendid  building. 

Rev.  James  C*  Perkini  writes  from  Dindtss^ttlt  Southern  India: — 

You  can  little  imagine  what  joy  your  letter  gave  me.  .  .  .  Can  I  be- 
lieve my  eyes?  A  legacy  of  $500  left  to  the  Pacific  Board  for  work  in 
India!  Praise  God,  I  can  open  the  doors  and  let  the  children  in.  So 
I  immediately  interrupted  the  pastor  at  work  in  my  study,  saying, 
**Go  to  Muttalaputty  and  tell  them  their  girls  may  come  to  the  boarding 
school."  , 

A  little  later,  a  catechist  came  from  a  village  with  the  names  of  three 
little  girls  whom  he  wished  to  get  into  the  school.  He  knew  I  had  re- 
fused applications  and  had  no  money  to  increase  the  number  and  so  he  had 
prepared  himself  with  many  reasons  and  arguments  for  receiving  these 
girls,  and  hoped  by  strenuous  endeavor  to  get  me  to  receive  at  least  one 

of  the  three.  He  was  overcome  with  surprise  when  instead  of  hearing 
his  reasons,  I  answered  his  first  sentence,  **Sir,  there  are  three  very 
promising  girls  who  ought. to  be  allowed  to  come  to  the  boarding  school," 
with  the  words,  **A11  right,  let  them  come  to-morrow." 

Now  please  do  not  say,  **Are  you  not  rather  hasty — it  is  a  legacy." 
Yes,  I  know  all  that,  but  your  letter  and  its  announcement  have  had  the 
same  effect  upon  me  that  the  appearance  of  the  little  cloud  had  upon 
Elijah.  The  effect  produced  upon  the  prophet  Elijah  was  very  much 
the  same  as  if  the  cloud  had  spoken  and  said,  ** Enough,  your  prayer  is 
answered,  get  out  of  the  way  or  you  will  get  wet."  So  the  conviction 
came  quickly  to  me  that  my  prayer  is  answered  for  the  schools  on  the 
Dindugul  compound.  .  .  .  You  little  know  how  trying  has  been  my 
situation  since  taking  charge  here  with  grand  opportunities  on  every 
side  and  no  means  to  improve  them.  To  some  of  my  letters  for  help 
there  were  no  replies,  to  others  there  were  denials  stated  in  the  kindest 
of  terms.  I  was  in  despair.  .  .  .  But  now  I  am  simply  jubilant.  God 
is  with  me  and  does  approve  my  step  and  has  answered  my  prayer  for  the 
women  and  children  of  India,  and  yet  will  answer  the  prayer  for  means 
to  develop  the  several  congregations  of  high-caste  and  influential  people 
who  are  in  a  woefully  backward  state,  owing  to  the  lack  of  preachers, 
schools  and  teachers  to  train  them  properly  and  systematically  in  the 
truths  of  Christianity. 
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OUR  FIELD  CORRESPONDENTS 


Hbi  Mary  L.  Matthews  writes  from  Mooutir,  Toikey  bi  Europei — 

No  one  can  prophesy  what  the  future  has  in  store  for  this  part  of  the 
world,  though  various  plans  have  been  made  by  various  "powers."  The 
outlook  is  dark,  but  God  rules,  and  he  has  not  at  any  time  failed  those  who 
have  trusted  him.  We  are  not  afraid.  We  have  no  thought  of  leaving 
our  work.     We  have  twenty-four  boarders  with  us.     This  is  the  safest 


■ith  our  regular  school  work 
Wc  have  a  fine  class  of  eight 

II.  They  are  all  evangelical 
Miss  Davis   is  giving  them 

itory  department  in  connection 


place  for  them,  probably,  and  we  go  on 
every  day,  and  expect  to  continue  to  do  so 
girls  to  graduate  in  June,  if  all  goes  w 
church  members,  and  active  Endcavorers 
practical  training  as  teachers  in  our  prepn 
with  their  study  of  pedagogy. 

I  want  to  say  that  you  must  not  worry  about  us,  even  if  we  cannot 
communicate  with  friends  in  the  home  land.  We  are  in  the  place  of  duty, 
p.nd  that  is  always  the  safest  place  for  anyone.  I  am  glad  to  be  herewith 
Miss  Davis  and  Miss  Pavlova,  and  we  may  be  .ible  to  help  if  there 
should  be  suffering  later  which  re(|tiires  nursing  or  distribution  of  relief. 
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We  are  members  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Miss  Pavleva  has  had 
the  training  and  wears  the  Red  Cross  pin.  God  grant  that  some  way 
other  than  war  may  be  found  to  settle  the  difficulties.  There  seems  little 
prospect  of  it,  from  a  human  standpoint,  however. 

To-morrow  the  Board  meeting  begins  at  Portland.  I  am  sure  that 
many  prayers  will  go  up  to  God  for  this  country  and  for  his  children 
here.  There  will  be  danger  for  many  of  them,  probably.  Nearly  all  of 
Europe  seems  to  be  engaged  in  trying  to  solve  the  Balkan  problem. 
Those  who  throw  bombs  do  not  represent  the  spirit  of  the  best  of  their 
race.  Many  Bulgarians  express  regret  that  such  deeds  are  done.  The 
papers  will  tell  you  all  the  news,  and  more!  If  you  only  could  be  sure 
what  is  true  I  Post  cannot  pass  through  Servia  now.  We  cannot  get^ 
letters  from  Samokov,  Sofia  and  Philippopolis,  from  our  missionaries. 
All  are  in  God's  keeping.     The  Kennedys  were  well  the  last  we  heard. 

This  letter  was  written  just  before  the  fighting  began. 

Mbi  Gates  and  Miss  Brtsce  write  from  Ahmednagar,  India : — 

There  are  about  three  hundred  and  seventy  girls  in  all  departments  of 
the  school,  and  twenty-six  teachers.  We  are  glad  to  report  the  faithful- 
ness and  efficiency  of  the  teachers.  The  government  inspectors  spoke 
with  great  appreciation  of  the  work  which  had  been  done  throughout  the 
school. 

A  Brahman  who  has  taught  for  twenty-one  years  in  the  girls*  school 
recently  wrote,  *'In  the  beginning  when  parents  sent  their  daughters  to 
school  to  be  educated  they  thought  they  were  conferring  a  favor  on  the 
Mission,  but  now  the  appreciation  of  female  education  is  daily  increasing, 
especially  among  Christians.  The  best  testimony  to  this  fa^t  is  that 
parents  are  educating  their  girls  at  a  considerable  expense  to  themselves." 
This  change  has  been  gradual,  and  we  are  still  constantly  trying  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  parents  must  pay  something,  however  little, 
toward  the  support  of  their  girls.  At  the  suggestion  of  a  teacher,  a 
prospectus  of  the  school  was  printed  in  the  vernacular  and  distributed 
generally  in  the  homes  and  schools  in  the  city.  As  a  result  we  have  had 
several  applications  from  high-caste  girls  and  married  women  to  enter 
some  of  the  classes.  We  hope  that  a  study  of  how  to  make  the  school  a 
center  of  help  and  influence  for  the  women  and  girls  of  this  city  will  be 
a  special  feature  of  the  coming  year. 

A  Bible  study  schedule,  prepared  by  Mr.  Clark  and  Miss  Bissell,  has 
been  found  most  helpful  in  organizing  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  classes 
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throughout  the  school.  The  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  have  been 
active  in  their  own  small  way.  A  few  of  the  older  girls  help  by  taking 
classes  in  the  city  Sunday  schools.  The  little  ones  have  earned  quite  a 
sum  of  money  for  their  society  by  digging  up  the  thorny  weeds  (sarata) 
which  are  so  troublesome  and  persistent. 

A  Christmas  box  sent  out  last  year  by  the  Shepard  Guild  of  the  Shepard 
Memorial  Church,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  made  it  possible  for  us  to  give  our 
girls  a  real  Christmas  tree,  with  a  gift  for  each  girl.  It  is  several  years 
since  we  have  been  able  to  do  this  for  all  our  girls — nearly  six  hundred 
including  the  Farrar  schools — and  it  was  much  appreciated. 

Four  years  ago  the  Woman's  Board  bought  a  piece  of  land,  about  eight 
acres,  for  their  work  in  Ahmednagar.  On  this  land  there  was  already 
one  school  building  and  a  few  three-roomed  houses  which  were  used  as 
dormitories  for  the  girls*  school.  For  some  time  the  treasurer  has  had 
in  his  keeping  funds  for  building  a  new  dormitory.  These  have  been 
increased  from  time  to  time  by  individual  gifts,  and  with  the  help  of 
government  grants  we  are  now  able  to  build  two  simple  but  comfortable 
dormitories,  one  for  the  older  and  one  for  the  younger  girls.  The  school 
building  which  has  long  been  used  by  the  girls  is  now  sold  to  the  Union 
Training  School,  and  with  the  money  thus  received  a  new  school  has 
been  built  near  the  other  girls'  school  buildings.  It  is  a  very  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  school  to  have  all  its  buildings  in  one  compound.  Our 
hearts  are  full  of  thanksgiving  as  we  look  back  and  consider  the  things 
that  God  has  done  for  us. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Cozad  Newell  writes  from  Matzuyamat  Japan: — 

Our  independent  church  here  has  been  working  for  a  long  time  to  raise 
enough  to  build  a  chapel  for  the  Sunday  school  and  for  woman's  meet- 
ings and  social  gatherings.  The  children  have  raised  over  three  hundred 
yen,  and  now  they  have  altogether  about  nine  hundred  yen.  They  think 
the  building  can  be  put  up  for  a  thousand  yen,  so  they  hope  to  begin 
building  very  soon,  and  if  possible  to  have  it  completed  for  the  Christ- 
mas gatherings. 

The  pastor,  Mr.  Nihei,  is  to  marry  Harada  San  who  has  been  my 
helper  for  the  last  two  years.  She  proved  to  be  a  very  delightful  associate 
in  the  work,  modest  and  retiring,  but  always  ready  to  do  her  very  best  in 
any  position.  She  developed  very  beautifully  in  the  work  and  came  to 
love  it  very  much.  As  she  is  to  be  here  in  the  future,  she  will  continue 
to  help  me  a  good  deal.     She  will  continue  to  teach  in  the  Sunday  school 
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where  she  gained  a  fine  influence  over  the  older  girls.  I  think  she  will 
also  assist  me  in  my  woman's  meeting  for  non-Christians  and  I  think  we 
shall  do  a  good  deal  of  calling  together. 

Since  returning  from  our  vacation,  the  Sunday  schools  have  been  reor- 
ganized, and  both  schools  are  Increasing  in  attendance.  During  the 
summer  the  attendance  was  about  thirty  or  forty  at  each  school.  It  will 
soon  be  doubled  and  perhaps  better  than  that.  We  are  also  beginning 
regular  work  with  the  women, — ^the  weekly  Bible  class  for  the  women  of 
the  church,  the  regular  women's  meetings  and  those  for  non-Christians 
in  my  home. 

Mr.  Omoto  is  as  enthusiastic  as  ever  about  his  work,  and  everything 
seems  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  new  building  ...  is  now 
nearly  completed,  but  he  has  not  enough  money  to  finish  it  inside  and 
until  further  gifts  come  in  there  is  no  money  to  fall  back  upon  for 
emergencies.  He  now  has  room  for  about  fifty  girls.  They  do  their 
own  dyeing  and  weaving. 

At  Marugama,  6ne  of  the  Bible  sch6ol  graduates  has  been  doing  very 
excellent  work  for  two  years.  Yamada  San,  a  very  fine  young  woman, 
also  a  graduate  from  the  Bible  school  is  just  taking  up  the  work  there. 
Marugama  has  been  a  very  difficult  place  in  which  to  work,  but  Pastor  Aono 
has  been  so  patient  and  wise  that  he  has  won  the  esteem  of  the  best 
people  of  the  city.  He  baptized  five  new  members  and  received  eight 
members  by  letter  recently.  Of  the  new  converts,  two  were  a  teacher  in 
the  government  chugakko  and  "his  wife,  and  of  those  who  came  by  letter, 
two  were  teachers  in  the  cJnigakko.  The  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
school  is  also  a  teacher  there.  These  four  teachers  will  have  a  fine  in- 
fluence upon  the  student  body.  The  work  is  certainly  very,  very  inter- 
esting there,  a  center  of  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Buddhism,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  Yamada  San  will  have  a  fine  field  of  usefulness  among  the 
women  and  children. 

My  letter  would  not  be  complete  without  mention  of  the  latest  arrival 
at  our  station.  Our  eldest  daughter  Florence  came  with  two  of  the 
Clark  children,  Louisa  and  Edward,  in  July.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  joy 
and-  comfort  she  is  in  our  home,  and  her  music  is  a  delight  to  us  all. 
She  has  entered  right  into  the  work  with  joy.  She  has  the  highest 
English  class  in  the  girls'  school  and  has  all  the  organ  pupils.  We  were 
afraid  she  had  forgotten  her  Japanese,  but  it  has  come  back  to  her  rather 
surprisingly.  She  never  knew  the  characters,  but  she  chatters  like  a 
maf^ie  in  the  colloquial,  and  is  making  friends  everywhere. 
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Miiss  Bertiia  P.  Reed  writes  from  Peking^  China: — 

We  had  a  really  new  event  here  yesterday — a  Sunday  school  rally — ^the 
first  such  in  Peking.  Our  pastor  was  quite  aroused  by  Mr.  Tewksbury's 
conference  in  the  summer,  and  came  back  ready  for  more  Sunday  school 
work.  One  result  was  this  rally — a  meeting  of  all  the  Sunday  schools  in 
the  city.  They  were  to  march  through  the  streets  with  banners,  and 
make  as  great  an  impression  as  possible.  I  am  sure  they  must  have 
impressed  people  for  the  audience  here  was  a  very  large  one.  So  many 
of  them  were  small  that  they  could  be  crowded  into  the  seats  pretty 
closely,  and  every  bit  of  standing  room  was  filled  also,  so  we  must  have 
had  nearly  two  thousand.  They  were  mostly  young  people  and  children, 
and  I  can  assure  you  they  made  an  inspiring  audience  to  look  at,  as  one 
thought  of  what  it  meant,  that  all  these  young  people  really  were  studying 
the  Bible.  Such  a  meeting  also  makes  us  realize  that  the  church  in 
Peking  has  grown,  for  of  course  not  nearly  all  of  the  Sunday  school 
pupils  were  here,  even  with  this  number.  The  meeting  was  a  very  good 
one,  and  when  they  left,  all  in  line,  banners  flying,  they  made  an  impos- 
ing procession,  at  least  as  far  as  length  went.  The  whole  thing  was 
planned  and  carried  out  by  the  Chinese.  It  shows  great  advance  on  the 
part  of  the  leaders  that  they  are  coming  to  where  they  can  manage  such 
things  so  well. 
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THL  WOMAN'S  BOARD    ANNUAL   MLLTING  AT  ANDOVLR 


BY    CAROLINE    H.    ADAM 

'* Exalted  to  Heaven  in  point  of  privilege,"  so  our  grandfathers  used 
to  say.  The  hundreds  of  women  who  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Andover  for 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  know  what 
the  phrase  means.  Theirs  was  the  privilege  of  companionship  with 
fellow  pilgrims  by  the  way,  of  unstinted  hospitality  and  of  visions  on  the 
Mount,  as  they  conversed  together  of  what  should  be  accomplished  at 
Jerusalem. 

The  twenty-three  Branches  of  the  Board  were  represented  at  this  forty- 
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fifth  annual  meeting,  ten  of  them  by  full  delegations.  The  large  audience 
room  of  the  South  Congregational  Church  was  well  filled  in  all  the 
sessions  of  the  three  days,  November  12th,  13th  and  14th.  The  delegates' 
meeting  was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day.  Reports  from  most 
of  the  Branches  were  read  at  this  meeting.  Here  were  discussed  matters 
of  special  interest  to  those  carrying  on  in  all  our  churches  the  work  of 
the  missionary  societies, — such  matters  as  the  Every  Woman  Canvass, 
the  work  among  young  people,  the  Golden  Anniversary  Gift,  the  utilizing 
of  the  dramatic  instinct,  and  missions  in  the  Sunday  school.  Some  feel 
that  the  delegates*  day  is  the  most  profitable  of  all,  an  opportunity  for 
suggestion,  for  discussion — a  true  experience  meeting. 

Eight  of  the  Branches  have  raised  their  share  of  the  $120,000  asked  of 
them  by  the  Board  and  have  thus  made  a  twenty  per  cent  advance  during 
the  past  ten  years.  Five  of  the  Branches  came  within  one  hundred  dollars 
of  the  amount  asked.  The  tone  of  the  reports  was  encouraging.  "Gain 
in  money  or  numbers  or  both,"  "gifts  from  girls  and  children  in  nearly 
every  church  in  the  Branch,"  "largest  attendance,  largest  gifts, "  "thirty- 
three  hundred  in  interdenominational  classes,"  the  cradle  roll,  which  has 
on  its  list  in  the  afternoon  the  child  born  in  the  morning,  the  two  hun- 
dred Congregational  churches  of  Georgia,  Florida  and  the  Carolinas, 
which  nearly  all  give  to  the  seven  missionary  societies  of  the  Church  and 
will  probably  organize  among  themselves  in  due  time  a  Southeastern 
Branch  of  the  Woman's  Board — all  these  facts,  as  one  secretary  humorously 
quoted  in  her  report,  fill  us  with  "sanguinary  hopes." 

During  the  sessions  of  Wednesday  and  Thursday  addresses  were  given 
by  three  officers  of  the  Board,  Miss  Day,  Treasurer,  Miss  Stanwood,  Home 
Secretary,  and  Miss  Lamson,  Foreign  Secretary.  Ten  years  ago  a  goal 
of  $120,000  for  regular  work  was  set  for  the  Branches  to  reach.  The 
goal  is  not  yet  attained.  The  Treasurer's  report  shows  $116,281  given  by 
the  Branches,  an  increase  of  $4,000  over  the  previous  year  and  a  gajn  of 
$20,000  during  the  last  ten  years.  Soon  a  new  goal  must  be  sent,  even 
$160,000.  The  tide  is  rising  though  it  be  slowly.  The  power  of  the 
ocean  is  underneath  it.  Oh,  for  a  Bay  of  Fundy  tide  to  sweep  every- 
thing before  it!  Miss  Lamson  and  Miss  Day  have  recently  returned  from 
a  trip  around  the  world,  the  first  official  visitors  from  the  Woman's  Board 
to  our  mission  stations  since  Miss  Child  went  in  1895-96.  The  trip  was 
arranged  without  expense  to  the  Board.  Miss  Lamson  talked  of  the 
Nature  of  our  Task.  The  two  things  that  impress  the  Christian  traveler 
are  the  vastness  and  desperateness  of  the  need,  and  the  power  of  Christ  to 
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meet  the  need,  only  the  power  of  Christ — Christianity  put  to  the  test  in 
all  lands. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  the  Board  and  its  Branches  accept  Miss 
Stanwood's  resignation  of  her  office  as  Home  Secretary.  The  conscious- 
ness that  this  was  Miss  Stanwood's  last  meeting  as  Home  Secretary  lay 
underneath  and  filled  all  the  interstices  of  the  three  days'  meetings.  Near 
the  end  of  the  Thursday  morning  session  Miss  Bridges,  President  of  the 
Philadelphia  Branch,  spoke  the  following  fitting  words  to  Miss 
Stanwood : — 
My  dear  Miss  Stanwood  : — 

As  President  of  the  oldest  Branch  of  the  Woman's  Board  and,  probably, 
the  oldest  in  continuous  service,  I  bring  to  you  in  the  name  of  the 
Branches  our  loving  appreciation  of  your  long  years  of  labor  as  Home 
Secretary  of  the  Board.  For  three  decades,  three  long  decades,  you  have 
been  the  channel  of  communication  between  us  and  the  Board;  we  have 
brought  to  you  our  troubles  and  perplexities  and  you  have  given  us  love, 
sympathy  and  wise  counsel  and  you  have  ever  rejoiced  in  the  measure  of 
our  success.  We  rejoice  with  you  and  for  you  that  you  can  look  back 
over  so  many  years  of  glad  service,  and  we  rejoice  for  ourselves  that  as  a 
director  your  wise  and  helpful  counsel  will  be  as  of  old  at  the  call  of  the 
Board.  Take  with  you  our  love  and  admiration  and  may  you  long  be 
spared  to  continue  in  the  work  for  the  cause  we  love  so  well. 

As  Miss  Stanwood  rose  in  response  to  these  words,  the  audience  stood 
to  do  her  honor,  while  she  in  her  own  graceful,  apt  way  expressed  her 
thanks  and  appreciation  and  referred  to  her  long  and  happy  connection 
with  the  Board.  Her  words  came  from  a  full  heart,  **My  cup  runneth 
over,  it  is  full  and  more."     May  blessings  attend  her  always! 

Miss  Helen  B.  Calder,  Associate  Secretary  of  the  Board,  was  elected  to 
the  office  of  Home  vSecretary,  while  Miss  Stanwood's  counsel  and  aid  will 
be  retained  as  she  will  serve  as  a  director. 

A  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  representation  by  impersonation  or 
play  of  phases  of  the  missionary  work  at  home  and  on  the  field.  The 
first  of  these,  for  the  home  side,  was  a  breezy  suggestive  interview 
between  Mrs.  Extra  Effort  and  Mrs.  Old  W'ay  which  was  much  appre- 
ciated bv  the  audience. 

A  Chinese  play  entitled,  ''Slave  Girl  and  School  Girl,'  was  delight- 
fully presented  by  students  of  Abbot  Academy,  Wednesday  evening,  at 
the  session  for  young  people  held  in  the  Academy  hall.  Also  at  this 
session  there  was   singi;ig  by  the  students  of  Bradford  Academy  and  a 
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captivating  address  to  the  girls  by  Miss  Alice  Seymour  Browne  of  Peking, 
China,  on  ''The  Magic  Bag."  So  large  a  company  gathered  for  this 
evening  that  the  hall  could  not  accommodate  them.  An  overflow  meeting 
was  addressed  by  missionaries  and  the  students  kindly  repeated  the  play 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  could  not  see  the  first  presentation. 

Two  inspiring  addresses  were  given  by  Miss  Margaret  Slattery  and 
the  Rev.  Enoch  A.  Bell,  Associate  Secretary  of  the  American  Board. 
Miss  Slattery's  address  was  based  upon  the  parable  of  the  mustard  seed, 
with  the  lesson  that  the  little  thing  in  our  hand  may  bring  about  great 
results  only  it  will  require  time  and  patience  to  produce  anything  worth 
while.  Mr.  Bell  spoke  upon  ''Inspiration  from  Achievement,"  grace- 
fully illustrating  his  subject  by  showing  how  the  history  of  the  Woman's 
Board  had  been  a  history  of  growth. 

The  crowning  glory  of  an  annual  meeting  is  the  presence  of  our  mis- 
sionaries and  the  messages  which  they  bring.  From  India,  there  were 
Dr.  Harriet  E.  Parker  of  Madura,  Miss  Edith  Gates  of  Ahmednagar, 
Mrs.  W.  O.  Ballantine  of  Rahuri  and  Miss  Bissell  who  spoke  last  at  the 
last  session  on  Thursday.  Dr.  Parker  needs  a  hospital.  She  did  not 
say  so  herself,  but  Miss  Day.  our  Treasurer  said  it  for  her.  One  had  but 
to  listen  to  Dr.  Parker  as  she  told  of  the  five  to  seven  hundred  patients 
of  all  classes  and  conditions  in  the  hospital  during  one  year  and  the  twelve 
thousand  women  and  children  in  the  dispensary;  or  to  hear  the  story  of 
the  mortality  among  children  through  ignorance,  illustrated  by  the  picture 
of  the  mother  bringing  her  sick  baby  almost  naked  on  a  cold  rainy  day  to 
the  doctor,  who,  when  asked  why  she  did  so  said,  '^He  does  not  know  it 
is  cold,  he  is  too  little;  '*  in  order  to  realize  that  Dr.  Parker  needs  proper 
equipment  for  her  work.  She  should  have  the  hospital  for  which  she  did 
not  ask.  Miss  Gates  gave  a  happy  picture  of  the  four  hundred  day 
pupils,  the  two  hundred  boarders, — one  hundred  and  twenty  girls  being 
in  one  dormitory  of  six  rooms, — in  the  Ahmednagar  girls'  school,  which 
is  the  only  high  school  for  girls  in  a  population  of  three  hundred  thousand 
people.  The  equipment  would  seem  rather  meager  to  us,  as  for  exam- 
ple, the  geography  in  use  consists  of  only  twenty  pages  with  neither 
pictures  or  maps.  There  are  two  meals  a  day  for  the  girls,  one  of  a  flat 
cake  and  two  spoonfuls  of  hot  curry,  yet  two  handfuls  of  grain  are  daily 
set  aside  by  the  girls  and  sold  for  the  support  of  a  Bible  woman.  Mrs. 
Ballantine  told  of  the  eight  thousand  children  studying  the  Bible  every 
day  and  of  the  thousands  of  children  who  will   be   in  procession  a  year 
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hence  in  the  city  of  Bombay  at  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  first  mission  of  the  American  Board. 

Turkey,  toward  which  country  the  thought  of  the  world  is  now  turned, 
was  represented  by  Mrs.  R.  M.  L.  Emrich  of  Mardin  and  Miss  Isabel  M. 
Blake  of  Aintab.  Mrs.  Emrich  felt  that  we  should  have  faith  in  Turkey, 
hope  for  Turkey  and  charity  toward  Turkey.  She  spoke  of  the  girls*  high 
school  with  its  main  room  not  better  than  a  respectable  cellar,  and  yet  the 
girls  who  are  educated  there  justify  the  confidence  reposed  in  them.  Miss 
Blake  of  the  Aintab  High  School  told  of  h6w  from  the  school  there  were 
going  out  enlarging  circles  of  influence,  especially  through  the  Alumnae 
Association,  now  six  years  old.  These  young  women,  so  poor,  have 
already  raised  $225  for  the  library  and  are  now  planning  an  embroidery 
industry  for  the  benefit  of  the  school.  They  have  a  mothers'  club  and  are 
interesting  themselves  in  the  music  of  the  church  choirs.  They  are  trans- 
forming distant  villages  and  are  teaching  the  people  who  massacred  their 
relatives  a  few  short  years  ago. 

The  great  continent  of  Africa  had  but  one  representative,  Mrs.  Charles 
N.  Ransom  of  Adams,  Natal,  who  brought  greetings  and  expressions  of 
gratitude  from  the  girls  of  Inanda  and  Umzumbe.  She  told  the  life 
story  of  two  girls  from  the  Zi^lu  Kraal  to  the  Christian  school,  and  of  the 
life  of  usefulness  following,  showing  the  beautiful  work  of  the  schools, 
and  in  making  her  plea  for  them,  she  impressed  upon  her  hearers  the 
fact  that  Inanda  has  not  had  a  new  helper  from  America  for  twenty-eight 
years.  The  offering  which  followed  her  address  was  for  an  object  which 
caused  a  smile  to  pass  over  the  audience  when  announced,  namely,  to 
provide  donkeys  for  transportation  purposes  at  Umzumbe,  these  to  replace 
the  oxen  which  have  died  from  the  bite  of  tsetse  fly. 

And  they  from  the  land  of  Sinim  spoke  graphically  of  the  high  tide  of 
opportunity  everywhere  in  that  new  and  great  republic  of  the  East.  Dr. 
Kate  C.  Woodhull  of  Foochow  spoke  by  her  strong  personality  and  her 
ripeness  of  experience  as  forcefully  as  by  her  words.  She  is  a  ''healing 
disease  lady"  who  has  spent  years  in  saving  life  "and  in  training  doctors 
and  nurses  to  work  among  their  own  people.  She  quoted  Ruskin  as  say- 
ing, ^*The  greatest  soul  is  one  who  sees. "  Dr.  Woodhull  has  herself  seen, 
and  has  made  others  to  see  during  her  long  years  of  service  in  China. 
Miss  Browne  speaking  upon  '^Expansion  in  China"  with  its  vast  oppor- 
tunities, thought  the  immortal  George  spoke  with  some  pride  as  well  as 
repentance  when  he  said,  **I  did  it."  We  have  done  it.  We  have  helped 
to  expand   China.     Are  we  expandliv^?     Ten  new  women  are  wanted  in 
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North  China  at  once.  The  missionaries  at  work  are  willing  to  give  their 
last  ounce  of  strength.  But  is  it  fair  to  them  or  to  ourselves  at  this  high 
tide  of  events  in  China  to  sit  by  and  let  the  tide  go  out? 

The  sessions  of  this  memorable  forty-fifth  annual  meeting  were  strong 
throughout  and  of  evenly  sustained  excellence  and  power,  all  leading  to 
the  closing  session  on  Thursday.  The  impersonation,  in  costume,  of  the 
Brahman  widow,  by  Miss  Emily  R.  Bissell  of  Ahmednagar,  India,  deeply 
touched  her  hearers  as  she  told  in  a  simple,  natural  way  the  story  of  the 
widow's  life.  The  impression  produced  cannot  be  transferred  to  the 
printed  page  but  must  remain  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  heard  the  story. 
Hearts  were  deeply  stirred  by  the  messages  of  that  afternoon,  there  being 
few  dry  eyes  as  Mr.  Bell  sang,  *'I  will  go  where  you  want  me  to  go  dear 
Lord."  All  were  ready  to  ask**What  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?*'  We 
will  greatly  love  and  greatly  live  and,  in  spirit,  die  right  mightily. 

The  Annual  Meeting  in  1913  by  invitation  of  the  Springfield  Branch 
will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Springfield,  Mass. 


OUR  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  GIFT 

This  fund  is  growing  steadily,  $1,549.12  having  been  added  since  the 
last  report  was  given.  The  total  sum  in  hand  is  $13,961.18.  We 
urgently  need  $2,440  to  complete  the  amount  paid  for  the  land  at  Smyrna. 
This  sum  has  been  advanced  from  another  fund  and  must  be  replaced  at 
an  early  date.  The  school  building  at  Mardin  requires  $5,645  for  its 
completion  and  we  trust  that  both  these  amounts  will  be  provided  without 
delay. 

An  interesting  occasion  in  October  was  a  luncheon  given  at  Pittsfield 
to  the  members  of  the  auxiliaries  of  Berkshire  Branch.  Every  auxiliary 
but  one  was  represented  and  one  church  in  which  there  is  as  yet  no  aux- 
iliary sent  representatives  to  the  gathering.  Mrs.  Adam  explained  riiost 
clearly  the  purpose  of  the  Golden  Anniversary  Gift,  Mr.  Charles  K. 
Tracy  presented  the  claims  of  Smyrna  and  Miss  Day  reported  the  result 
of  her  own  observations  of  the  need  for  new  and  improved  buildings  in 
many  places  whjch  she  had  visited  in  her  recent  journey  around  the 
world.  At  this  luncheon  the  hope  was  expressed  that  each  Branch  would 
appoint  a  committee  to  work  in  the  interests  of  the  Golden  Anniversary 
Gift. 
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It  is  of  course  important  to  remember  that  our  growing  work  contin- 
ually calls  for  increased  contributions  and  that  the  claims  of  the  regular 
work  must  always  be  our  chief  concern. 


GoLUEN  Anniversary  Gift  October  18,  1012,  as  Credited  to  Branches 


Berkshire 

Eastern  Connecticut 

Hampshire  County 

Hartford 

Maine,  Eastern 

Middlesex 

New  Haven 

Philadelphia 

Springfield 


$1,400.00 

3,7:^9.00 

600.00 

364.00 

1,000.00 

50.00 

2,052.23 

130.00 

100.00 


Suffolk 
Vermont 
Worcester  County 


Miscellaneous 


$1,526.42 

1,000.00 

10.10 

$12,477.81 
1,483.37 

$13,901.18 


WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS 

Receipts  from  ,Septemf>er  18  to  October  18, 1912 
Miss  Sauah  Louise  Day',  Treasurer. 


Friend,    2,000:     Friend,    1,500; 
1,120;  Friend,  E.,  100, 


Friend, 

4.720  00 


MAINE. 

Friend,  5  00 

Portland. -Oft.  at  American  Board  Wo- 
man's Meetinp:,  162  37 
Western  Maine  Branch.— yWas  Annie  F. 
Hailey,  'I'reaa.,  .*>-'  Cliadwirk  St.,  Tort- 
land.  Kennebtinkport,  Atix.,  lO;  Port- 
land, Second  Parish  V\\.,  Aux.,  5; 
Waterford,  Aux.,  10;  Wells,  Aux.,  16; 
Woodfords,  Aux.,  26.38,  8.  8.,  1.19,  67  f)? 

Total,  234  94 

NEW    HAMFHHIKE. 

Hew  Hampshire  /iranch.  —  M ii<>K\\zaheth 
A.  Itrickett,  TroaM.,69  North  ^prinn  St., 
Concord.  Dover,  Aux.,  'J(>;  FranUlin, 
Aux.,  12.55;  Jaflfrey,  A\ix.,  17.50;  Salem, 
Aux.,  5,  55  05 

LEiJACY. 

Nashua.— 'S^rB.  Marv  A.  R.  Mooro,  by 
William  P.  Clark,  Extr.,  100  00 

VKKM(>NT. 

Fermont  /iranch.—y\\^a  May  K.  Manley, 
Trea«..Hox  13,  Pittsfcjrd.  Friend,  1,(.(mi; 
Bristol,  Aux.,  15;  Jericho,  FiiHt  Vh., 
Young  .Men's  Hible  <'!.',  5;  Newbury, 
Aux.  (with  prev.  contri.  to  coimt.  L.  .M." 
Miss  Evelyn  Tagj^art).  5;  Newport, 
Aux.,  10.40;  Post  .Mills,  Aux.  (prev. 
contri.  const.  L.  .M.  Mrs.  Isabel  A<lanj8 
Condict);  Swanton,  Aux.,  1-1..^0;  Waler- 
bury,  Aux.,  8.76:  Woodstock,  Aux.. 
Hal.  Th.  Off.,  2,  1,060  66 


MASSACHl'SKTTS. 

Friend, 

Andoveramt  Wof»trti  //ronr/i.— Mrs.  K.  S. 
(ioubl,  Treas..  .*>8  Thorndike  St.,  Law- 
rence. Friend,  40  cts. :  Andover,  Free 
Ch.,  Aux..  .50;  Kallardvnle.  Aux.,  14; 
Chelmsford  Centre  (26  of  wh.  to  const. 


5  00 


L.  M.  .Miss  Elizabeth  Ashworth),  94; 
Dracut  Centre,  Aux.  (Earnest  Workers, 
8)  (to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs.  K.  .S  Fox),  25; 
Lawrence,  Lawrence  St.  ('h.,  Aux.,  75, 
South  Ch.,  Jr.  C.  E.  8oc.,  6.60,  Trinity 
(^l».,  Aux.  (26  of  wh.no  const.  L.  jM. 
Mrs.  K.  S.  Gould),  1'6,  M.  K.,  5.  United 
Ch.,Aux.,  25;  Lexington,  llanco«k  Ch. 
(to  const.  L.  .M's  Mrs.  h.  H.  Hashin, 
Mrs  John  Sp.iulding^).  60,  Jr.  C.  B.  Soc-, 
10.51,  Whatsoever  Club,  10;  Lowell. 
First  Ch.,  Aux..  106,  First  Irinitarian 
Cli.,  Aux.,  25,  Highland  Ch.,  Anx.,  10, 
Kirk  St  Cli.,  Aux  ,  62.50.  Pawtucket  Ch., 
Aux.,  25;  Maiden,  First  Ch..  Anx..  180; 
Medford,  Myelic  Ch.  ,66.6<»:  Melrose, 
Aux.,  86;  MelroHC  Highlands,  Aux..  60; 
Methuen.  Aux.,  2127,  C.  R  ,  6,  \Mde 
Awakes,  5:  North  Chelmsford,  Aux  ,6; 
North  \\  oburn,  Anx.,  17.41;  Readinj;, 
Aux..  68.09,  Li^rht  Hearers,  13  46,  \\  illiuK 
Workers. 6;  st«»neham,  Anx..  V3;  Wake- 
field, Aux..  31.75,  Maiy  Farnham  Hliss 
Soc,  40,  Mis>ion  Woi  kers,  10;  Wilming- 
ton, C.  K.  >oc.,7;  Wincliestei,  Fii^t  Ch., 
Aux.,  61,  .Mission  Union,  172;  ^^  obnr::. 
First  Cli.,  Aux..  86.  1.6t3  46 

Barnstable  Association.— y\\»n  Carrie  K, 
Mitchell.  TiHjiH.,  S<futh  Dennis.  Cen- 
terville.  Mrs  I.oon)is,2;  Harwicb,  Anx., 
10;  iiatchvdie,  Aux.,  4.3r>;  South  Den- 
nis, Aux..  21;  Wellfleet,  Aux.,  10;  Yar- 
mouth, Aux  ,  3.    Loss  expenses.  2,  48  86 

Berkshire  Branch— yMf^K  .>label  A.  Rice, 
Treas..  118  Hradfor.l  St.,  Pittsfield. 
Hinsdale.  Aux.,  r2.<»7:  Lenox.  Aux., 
22.51:  Middlefield.  Ladies*  Aid  Soc,  10; 
North  Adams,  Aux.,  50  Less  expenses, 
2  H4,  91  77 

ZJoiJ^on  — .F  r  i  e  n  d,  2.86,    Miss  Rosimond 

l.nn^'lry.  1.  ?  88 

Essex  Sonth  /Oanc/i.— Miss  Daisy  Ray- 
mond. Trnas.,  120  Halch  St.,  Beverly. 
r.rverlv.  Dio.e  St.  Ch..  .M.  <'.,  AH,  C.  R., 
15,  Waslnnpton  St.  Ch.,  Aux..  64;  Box- 
ford,  Aux.,-^i>:  Essex.  Aux.,  115;  Hamil- 
ton. Aux..  9;  Lynn,  Central  Ch.,  Aux., 
24,  Chestnut  St.  Ch.,  5,  First  Ch.,  Aux., 
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30,  C.  R.t  8.83;  Mftnchester,  Aux..  46, 
C.  R.,  14;  Marblehead,  A  ax.,  25;  Pea- 
body,  Sooth  Ch.,  Aux.,  i!00;  8aleni, 
Cronibie  St.  Ch.,  Anx.,  60,  Sooth  Ch., 
Aox.,  40;  Swanipscott,  Anx^(50  of  wh. 
to  const.  L.  M's  Mrs.  Frederic  W.  Man- 
ning. Mrs.  Kllen  R.  Whittle),  63.70; 
Topsfleld,  Aox.,  80,  818  53 

Pranklin  Cowtty  Braneh.—'SWM  3.  Kate 
Oakman,  'rre;i8..  473  Main  St.,  Green- 
field. Greenfield,  Second  Ch.,  Aux..  8; 
Montacnie*  Aux.,  3.13;  Northfleld,  Anx., 
9.40;  Orance,  Aox.,  40.42,  Light  Bearers, 
7.27.    JtiMlee,  Northfleld,  £.  M.  L  ,5,  73  22 

Hampahire  Co,  Bfanefi.—M\M  Harriet 
J.  Kneeland,  Treaa.,  8  Paradise  Road, 
Northampton.  Th.  Off  at  Children's 
Rally,  1.60;  Kasthampton,  Aux.,75,  Dau. 
of  Cov.,  10.60,  Kmily  M.  <^,  10;  Enfield, 
Aux.  (75  of  wh.  to  conBt.  L.  M*s  Mrs. 
Frances  N.  Harlow,  Mrs.  B.K.  liar  wood, 
Mrs.  Clifton  Moore),  80,  Friend,  10; 
Granby.  Lielit  Hearers,  5;  Hadley,  Aux., 
27;  Hatfield,  Aux..  70,  Wide  Awukes.  12; 
Northampton,  Edwards  Ch.,  Anx.,  lf).75, 

.  C.  E.  Soc,  5,  Gurd  ,n  Hall  li.ind,  11.61, 
Smith  i^dleire,  Mis.s.  Abboc,  552;  Nor- 
wich, Ladies'  Aid  Soc,  5;  South  Hail- 
ley,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
€25;  Southampton, Snnsliino  Band,  15,  1,530  36 

Middteaex  Hranch.—Mrn.  Frederick  L. 
Clafiin,  Treas.,  15  Park  St.,  Marlboro. 
Dover,  Ch.,  1.97;  Hopkinton,  Aux.  (25 
of  wh  to  const.  L.  M.  Mis.  Jennio 
Lincoln),  40  50;  Marlboro,  Aux.,  G4.63, 
Prim.  Dept.  and  C.  R.,  15.62;  Nutick, 
For.  Mif»H.  Dept.,  43.01;  Northboro, 
Miss  Lucy  M  KnimoiiM,  5;  Southboro, 
Aux.,  16;  South  FrainiiiKliHni,  (iraco 
Ch.,  Aox.,  53,  Pro  Cluislo  (iuild.  9.50; 
South  Sudburv,  Memorial  Ch.,  4.50; 
West  Medway,  Anx .,  t!,  259  73 

Norfolk  and  Pilgrim  Branch.—  :m  rs.  M  ark 
Mc<Jully,  TreHH.,  115  Warien  Ave., 
Mattapan.  Braintree,  Anx.,  8;  Cobaj*- 
set,  Second  Ch.,  1.66,  Anx.  (Th.  Off., 
3.05),  18  49;  Hanson,  i\  K.  Sor.,  5; 
Quincy,  Bethany  Ch.,  Philathea  ('1,5; 
R^iiiddlph,  C.  K.  Sof.,  2;  Weymouth, 
South,  Union  Cli.,  Aux.,  lo;  Wollaatoii, 
Aux.,  25,  75  15 

North  Middlesex  ^ranc/i.— Miss  .hilia  S. 
Conant,  Treas.,  liittleron  Common. 
Boxborough,  Anx.,  20,  Mrs  F.  II.  VIets, 
2;  Concord,  Anx.,  40.84.  S.  S.  Miss. 
Assoc.,  40,  C.  E.  Soc  ,  10;  Dunstable, 
Aux.,  15;  Fitchburjjj,  C.  C  CI).,  Aux., 
125,  Rollstono  (Mi.,  Prim  Dept.,  Bible 
School,  4.25,  C.  R.,  14.47;  Harvard,  Aux., 
21;  Littleton,  C.  E.  Soc,  2,  Jr.  C.  E. 
Soc  ,  4;  South  Acton,  Aux.,  10;  Town- 
send,  Aux.,  28,  (■.  E.  Soc,  5,  Wide 
Awake  Club,  3;  Westford,  Aux.,  40,  384  56 

Old  Colony  Branch.  -.Miss  ITranrcs  J. 
Runnels, Treas..  166  Hii;hlaiid  .Ave.,  Fall 
River.  Assonet,  Aux.,  11.22,  Kllen  Stone 
M.  C,  10;  .Attleboro,  Anx.,  76,  Fergu.wn 
M.  ».,  6;  Attlehoro  Falls,  Anx..  40; 
Attleboro,  North,  Aux.,  10;  Berkley, 
Aux.,  20,  Banyan  Seeds,  23,  Di^liton, 
Aux.,  88.85;  East  Taunton.  Aux..  10, 
C.  E.  Soc,  2.60.  S.  S.,  1 ;  Kdjrartown, 
Aox.,  5.60;  Fall  River,  Aux..  110,  Fir.«»t 
Ch.,  Friend,  40;  MIddVboro,  Aux., 
187.W,  8.  S.,  1 ;  Middleboro.  North,  C.  E. 
Soc,  2,  S.  .S.,  6;  New  Bedf(»rd,  Aux., 
160,  North  Ch.,  Little  Light  Bearers,  5; 


Rehoboth,  Anx.,  20,  M.  B.,  6,  C  R.,  8: 
Rochester,  Aux.,  27  60,  C.  E.  Soc,  10; 
Somerset,  Whatsoever  Cir.,  12;  Taotiton, 
C.  E.  Soc  .  10,  790  40 

SoiUh  Hadley.— Mt,  Holyoke  College,  Y. 
W.  C.  A.,  48160 

Springfield /Iranc^.— Mrs.  Mary  II. Mitch- 
ell,Trcas.,  1078  WorthingtOD  St.,Spring- 
fleld.  Agawam,  Aox.,  42;  Blandford, 
Aux.,  16;  Brimfleld,  Aux.  (50  of  wh  tp 
const.  L  M's  Miss  Alma  W.  Hissell,  .Mrs. 
Sarah  B.  Corbin),  60.42;  Chester,  Aux., 
6;  Chlcopee,  First  Ch..  Aox.,  10.76, 
Extra-Cent-a-Week  Band,  12.60,  Third 
Ch.,  Miss  Ella  M.  Gaylord.  100;  Chlco- 
pee Falls,  Aux.,  60,  Dorcas  Soc,  15; 
Feeding  Hills,  Anx.,  30;  Granville  Cen- 
ter.  Anx.,  10;  Hampden,  Aox..  23JJ0: 
Holyoke,  Grace  Ch.,  Aux.,  10,  Seoonil 
Ch.,  Aux.,  686,  S.  S.,  Prim.  Dept.,  4.60, 
Jr.  Dept.,  13.60,  Helena  A.  Dawley  .Mem. 
Fund,  45;  r..ongmeadow.  Ladies'  Bener. 
Soc,  69,  C.  R.,  9.63,  Advanced  C.  R-, 
4  93,  S.  S  ,  Prim.  Dept.,  1 ;  I..ongmeadow, 
East,  Anx.,  32.60;  Ludlow,  Union  Ch., 
Aux.,  30,  Light  Bearers,  7,  Daisy  Cir., 
2;  [..udlow  Center,  Aux.,  13;  Mit- 
teneague.  Ladies*  Benev.  Soc,  60,  C.  R.. 
6;  Monson,  Aux.,  73;  Palmer,  Second 
Ch.,  Aux.,  40.10,  S.  S.,  Jr.  Dept.,  6; 
Southwick,  Aux.,  15;  Springfield,  Faith 
Ch.,  Ladles'  Aid  Soc,  50,  First  Ch., 
Woman's  Assoc  ,  269,  Miss  Mary  K. 
Stevens,  SO,  Opportunity  Seekers,  75, 
Jr.  (\  E.  Soc  ,  16,  Hope  Ch.,  C.  R,  7, 
Memnnal  Ch.,  Woman's  Guild,  185.06, 
King's  Helpers,  15,  North  Ch.,  Aux., 
Ck^.S!,  Olivet  Ch.,  Aux. (with  i>rcv.contrl, 
to  const.  Is.  M.  Miss  Lottie  .M.  Reod),  21, 
Golden  Link  Aux.,  40.  S.  S.,  25,  South 
Ch.,  Aux.,  163.08,  St.  John's  Ch.,  Aux.  6; 
Westfiehl,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  257,  Second 
Ch.,  Aux.,  105;  West  Sphnpfield,  First 
Ch.,  Aux.,  77,  C.  R.,  2.25;  Wilbraham, 
Aux.,  6,  Willing  Workers,  5;  Wilbra- 
ham, North,  Aux.,  23,  lying's  Dau.,  2,     2,942  03 

Suffolk  Branch. -y\r9,  Frank  G.  Cook, 
Treas.,  44  (iarden  St.,  Cambridue. 
.Mrs.  Kilward  S.Tead,  10;  Allston,  Wo- 
man's .Vs^oc,  For.  Mips.  I)cpt.,  50.  C.  E. 
Soc, 40;  Auhurndale, Mrs.  Curtis  Bates, 
50,  Aiix., 21.65;  Bo.^t^)n,  Friend,  100,  Mrs. 
A.  W.  Tufts,  100,  Centr.il  Ch.,  .Miss. 
Stu<lv  Cir.,  6  25,  Park  St.  VU.,  Woman's 
Guild.  00,  Union  Ch.,Aux.,  25o,Chaudler 
Cir.,  3n.50;  Boston,  Kant,  Maker  Ch., 
Aux.,13.7C;  Boston,  South.  Phillips  Ch., 
Aux.,  46;  Brighton,  For.  Miss.  Soc,  96, 
C.  R.,29;  Brookline,  Harvard  Ch.,C.  R., 
26.60;  t'ambridge,  First  Ch.,  Aox., 
162.65,  North  Ch.,  I5(»,  Pilgrim  Ch.,  Aux., 
19j60,  Wood  Memorial  Ch.,  Aux.  (C.  R., 
3).  25,  Jr.  C.  E.  Soc,  6;  Charlestown, 
Winthrop  Ch.,  Aux.,  22;  Chelsea,  Cen- 
tral<'li.,7  80,Women  Workers,  15;  Ded- 
hani,  Anx.,  37.21;  Doi Chester,  Pilgrim 
Cli.,  Aux.,  42,  S«'Cond  Ch.,  Aux.,  63.46, 
y.  L.  F.  M.  S  ,40.  Villaee  Ch.,  Aox  ,  6; 
Everett,  Mystic  Side  Ch..  Ladies'  Aid 
Soc,  10;  Faneull,  C.  R.,  30;  Fr.mklin, 
Mary  Warfleld  Miss.  .«oc  ,  30;  Hyie 
Park,  Aux.,  10;  .Tamaica  Plain,  Boyl- 
ston  Ch.,  Aux.,  15,  Central  Ch.,  Aux., 
75.  Chih  Jen  Yung  Club.  4:  .Mansfield, 
Woman's  Union,  10;  .Medfiehl,  Aux.,  6; 
Newton,  Eliot  Ch.,  Woman's  Assoc., 
125;   Newton  Centre,  First  Ch.,  Maria 
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H.  Forber  Soc  ,  76  eta. ;  Newton  Hlfifh- 
landB,  Alls  ,  40  66,  C.  R.,26.S0;  Newton, 
West,  Second  Ch.,  Auz.,  422;  Newton- 
ville.  Central  Cli.,  For.  l>ept.,  1U7,  C.  R., 
20.26;  Roxbury,  Eliot  Cb.,  Aoz  ,  25, 
Imm.-W'Hliiut  Ave.  Cb.,  For.  Uept.. 36. 
T.  L.  F.  M.  8.,  10;  Roxbury,  West,  Mrs. 
Cbarles  B.  lioUford,  60,  Hoatb  KvaiiK*! 
Ch.,  Woinan*s  Assoc.,  6,  C.  R.,  12.42; 
Somerville,  Hit;bland  Cb.,  Women 
Workers,  6,  Prospect  Htll  (^h.,  8.11, 
Winter  Hill  Ch.,  Woman's  Union.  27; 
BomerTille,  West,  Aux.,  88,  I^ower 
LifrbU.  12.26;  Waverley,  Women's  .Miss. 
8oc.,  10;  Wellesley  I i  ills,  Auz.,  8;  Win- 
throp,  Aoz.,  10,  2,669  02 

FFe^/esfoy.-Fricnds,  418  (0 

WoretaUr  Co.  Aratiofc.— Mrs.  Thomas  E. 
liabb,  Jr.,  Trean.,  12  Clearview  Ave., 
Worcester.  Atliol,  Ch.,  66.20;  Rarre, 
Aax..  26;  Clinton,  Aux..  160.58,  Pro 
Cbristo  Uible  CI.,  11.75;  Dudley,  Aox., 
23,  C.  R.,  6.20;  East  Douglas,  Aax., 
23.61;  Fisbervllle,  Anx..  10.60;  Gard- 
ner, Aux.,  116.28;  Gilbertville,  Aux., 
6.14,  M.  C,  6;  Grafton,  Aux.,  70;  Hard- 
wick,  Aux.,  32,  Perry  Memorial  Miss. 
Soc.,  6.46;  Holden,  Anx.,  41;  liubbard- 
ston,  ('h..  Ladies,  21;  I^ncaster,  Aux., 
18.17,  Miss.  Study  CI.,  40,  Jr.  Dept.  S.  S., 
2,  C.  B.  Soc,  3;    I^icester,  Aux.  (with 

{>rev.  contri.  to  const.  L.  .M's  Mrs.  F.  K. 
irown,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Chamberlain,  Mrs. 
J.  L.  Jordan,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Richardson, 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Watson),  120,  C.  R  ,  2.75.  The 
Cileaners.  6;  Leominster,  W  F  M.S., 
120;  .Milllmry,  Second  Ch.,  Woman's 
Assoc  ,  70;  North  Kruokfleld,  Woman's 
I'^nion.Si,  Hnsy  Bees,  10:  Oxford,  Aux., 
35;  Princeton,  Aux.,  76;  Royalston, 
Aux.,  19.10;  Rutland,  Woman'H  Union, 
30;  Sbrewsbu ry,<'h.,  35.50, .Tr.(\E.  Soc. 
1,  Lend-a-Hand  Soc,  K.  I>  ,  2,  Larlies' 
MiSH.  Soc,  49.25;  South  RoyaNton, 
Friend,  5;  Siienoer,  Aux.,  150,  C  K., 
11.76;  SturhridKe,  Woman's  Minfl.  Soc, 
15;  Tenijileton,  Woinan'a  Henev.  Soc  , 
lO.Tf),  ('.  K.  Soo.,8;  rxlunlj:**.  Aux.  and 
Tourists,  35;  Webxtor,  Aux.,  60,  Jr.  S.  S. 
]^liS8.  Cluli.  10;  Winchondon,  Aux.  (25 
of  wli.  to  ronst.  L.  M.  .Miafl  Emily  R. 
Pitkin),  34.50;  Went  Hrooktleld,  Miss. 
Stuily  n  ,10..^.0;  Westboro,  Aax.,  10.75; 
Worcester,  Adauis  Square  Ch.,  Aux. 
(50  of  >\h.  to  couHt.  L.  M's  .Mrs.  Kup:ene  ' 
V.in  do  .Mark,  Mia.  H.  A.  Whitney), 63.47, 
Hethany  Ch.,  Aux.,  2(),  .Memorial  Ch., 
Wtnnan's  Sor  ,  8.  C.  E.  Soo  ,  1,  Coral 
Workers  .M.  B.,  2,  Park  Ch,  Woman's 
Guild,  26.50,  I'ledmont  Ch.,  Aux.,  400. 
Little  Li^ht  Bearers,  12,  2.206  70 


Total, 

LEOACT. 


14,291  72 


Springft.eUl.  —  'SUn.  Margaret  H.  Shipley, 
ttir«>U(;h  Aux.,  First  (-h.,  and  Treas.  of 
Springtield  BruiK-h,  500  no 

KHODB  ISLAND. 

AVirpor^.— MIsH  Lucy  P.  Brownell,  1,  .Miss 

.M.'iic:in>t  B.  Simmons,  2,  3  ih) 

Khwle  Inland  /iranch.-M\nn  Grace  P. 
Chapin,  Ti»':iM.,  l.V)  .Meeting  St.,  Piovi- 
d»'nre.  Fiiend.  3(K);  Bairini:ton,  Aux. 
(20  of  wh.  to  const.  L.  M.  .Mrs.  Laurence 


D.  8omen)»  60;  Eait  ProTldanoe,  New- 
man Cli.,Aaz.(60of  wb.  to  const.  L.  M's 
Miss  Grace  Balch,  Mrs.  Alice  H.Carr), 
71,  Helpinjr  Hand  Soc,  22.  Dau.  of  Cov  , 
16,  Jr.  Endeavor  M.  B.,  10,  8.  S.,  Begin- 
ners*  Dept.,  8,  Prim.  Depi.,  8,  Jr.  Dept , 
5.  United  Cb.,  Aux.,  14;  Kingston,  Auz., 
65  43;  Little  Compton,  Anx.,  9  54i;  Paw- 
tucket,  Darlington  Ch.,  Auz.,  6,  Park 
Place  Ch  ,  Anx.,  100,  Pro  Cbristo  Soc, 
26,  Pawtacket  cb.,  Aax.,806,  Y.  JUM.  C, 
100,  Happy  Workers  (with  prev.  contri. 
to  const.  L.  M's  Miss  Elisabeth  Brown, 
.Miss  Mildred  Bullock,  Miss  Miriam 
Hosmer,  Miss  Pauline  Shields),  76, 
Smitbfleld  Ave.  Ch.,  Aux..  18;  Peace 
Dale,  C.  R.,  6.06 ;  Providence,  Academy 
Ave.  Ch.,  C.  E.  Soc  ,  6,  Beneficent  Ch., 
Women's  Guild  (100  of  wb.  to  const.  L. 
M's  Mrs.  William  H.  Bailey,  .Miss 
Katberlne  Kenyon,  Miss  Anna  B. 
.Mowry.  .Miss  Ella  A.  Weaver^  470,  Cen- 
tral Ch.  AUX,  12  60,  Miss  Helen  S. 
Lathrop.OOO,  Wilkinson  M.  C,  86,  Edge, 
wood  Oil.,  Aux.,  16,  Pilgrim  Cb.,  Auz., 
2.50,  Laurie  («uild.  Aax.,  5,  Plymouth 
Cb.,  Aux.,  16.66,  Union  Ch.,  Aax..  600; 
Riverpoint,  Wide  Awake  M.  B..  6;  Tiv- 
erton,  Aux.,  9.60;  Woonsocket,  8.  S., 
16,  Prim.  Dept.  S.  S.,  4,  2,868  14 


Total, 

0ONNK<rrn«rT, 


2.861  14 


Eastern  Connecticut  /?ranc/i.— Miss  Anna 
C.  learned,  Trea^.,  255  Heni|>stead  St., 
New  London.  New  l^ondon,  Mrs.  J.  N. 
Harris,  3,440,  First  Ch.,  Aux.,  9.25;  Nor- 
wich, Broadway  Cli.,  Aux.,  \Ti  14,  C.  R, 
•V72.  First  (  h.,  Lathrop  Memorial  Aux., 
To.  Off., 30;  Putnam,  Aux.,  16.50;  Salem, 
Ch  .  5;  West  ^^  oodstock,  Aax..  10,  8,688  61 

harfford  //rane/i.— Mrs.  Sidney  W.Clark, 
Treas.,  40  Willard  St.,  Hartford. 
Int.  on  B.'ioon  Fund,  876;  Int  on  Clara 
K.  Ilillyer  Fund,  74.98;  Int.  on  Olive  G. 
Williams  Fund.  25;  Friends,  34;  Broad 
Brook.  (\  R.,  8.57;  Collinsvdle,  Aax., 
r»3.75,  SI.  C.,  25;  Coventty,  Aux.,  60  cts.; 
East  Hartford,  M.  C.,80;  E.ist  Windsor, 
Aux.,  31.28,  M.C..6.05;  Ellington,  Auz  , 
9163;  Farmington,  Aux.,  21;  Glaston- 
bury, J.  K.  S  ,  26.  C.  R..  7,  .M.  B  .  100; 
Granby,  Aux..  GO;  Hartford,  Farming- 
ton  Ave  Ch..  C.  R.,  8  60,  Fourth  Ch., 
Dau.  of  Cov.,  2.%  Pilgrim  Cb.,  Aux.,  6.25, 
Wetberstield  Ave  ,  Ch.,  Aux..  46:  Ken- 
sincton,  Aux.,  30  61.  .Miss.  Stntly  CI., 
2.82;  New  Britain,  First  Ch.,  6  69,  C.  R., 
1.25,  Soutli  Ch.,  Y.  W.  C.  Leagae,  25. 
C.  R.,12;  Newington.  Anx.,  116;  Plaln- 
ville,  Aux.,  20;  Poquonock,  Anx.,  86, 
<'.  E.  S  ,5,  C.  R  ,4;  Rockville,  Aux.,  65; 
Rocky  Hill,  Aux  ,6;  Somers, L. F.  M.S., 
14,  (.■  K.  Soc,  10..''>0;  SonthinRton,  First 
Ch.,  Woman's  Miss.  Soc,  3.\  Club  of 
Kish,5;  South  Manchester,  .\ux.. 83.60; 
South  Windsor,  Y.L.  M,C.,10;  Suffield, 
Aux.,  n  ;  Talcottville,  Aux  ,  117.70,  .M. 
C.,  10;  Terryville,  Auz.,  88..S4;  Tolland, 
Aux.,  29.86;  rnionville,  Aux.,  16.37; 
Vern«ni  Center,  Aux.,  5;  West  Hart- 
ford, Aux'., 29  75,  S.  s.,  16;  Wetliersfleld, 
.\nx  ,  l.{0.40;  Windsor.  Anx., 61;  Wind- 
sor Looks,  Aux  ,  2.55,  M.  B.,40,  2,869  60 

Sew  Haven  Branch.— yw^t^  Edith  Wool- 
sey,  Treas., '250  Church  St.,  New  Haven. 
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Int.  on  loTested  FandB,  20;  Friend,  77; 
Friend,  50;  Frieuda,  31;  Frieuds,  100; 
Cauaan,  C  1£.  Soo.,  10;  Cliester,  C.  R., 
16  90;  Uaddam,  Aux.,  27;  HigKaimm, 
Aax„  10:  East  Litclifleld,  C.  K.  8oc  ,6; 
Litcafleld,  C.  B.  8oc.,  9.62;  Middletown, 
First  Ch.,  Anx.,  22.31;  Millord,  tly- 
mooth  Oil.,  Anx.  (to  const.  L.  M.  Mrs. 
Albert  Merwiu),  26;  New  Hartford, 
Anx.,  6.68;  New  Haven,  Center  Ch., 
Aax.,83,  Tale  College  Cb.,  Anx.,  6;  New 
Milford,  Aax.,  86.35;  Salisbury,  Aux., 
83.60;  Stamford,  Aux.,  25;  Westville, 
Carry  the  News,  6;  Wbitneyville,  C.  R., 
8  78;  Wiusted,  First  Cb.^  Aux.,  27  42,        668  56 


Total, 

NSW  TOBK. 


7,216  77 


Nmo    York   State    /Irane/k.— Mrs.  F.  M. 
Turner,  Treas.,  646    St.    Mark's    Ave., 
Brooklyn.    Berkshire,  A  ux .,  25 ;  Bridge- 
water,  C.  B.  Soc.,  26;  Brooklyn,  Mrs.   i*. 
R.  D.,  250,  Park  Gh.,  C.  R.,6.82;  Danby, 
C.  B.  Soc,  3;  Fairport,  Aux.,  55,  .S.  S., 
25;  Flushing.  Prim.  Dept.  S.  S.,39ct8., 
C  R.,  1.^2  Qloversville,  Miss.  Researcli 
Club,  10;  Homer,  Jr.  M.  B.,2;  Lockport, 
Bast  Ave.  Cb.,  In  Mem.  of  Mrs.  I'alviu 
Haines, 20;  New  York,  North  New  York 
Cb.,  C.  R.,  12;  Oswego,  Aux.,  In  .Mem. 
of  Mrs.  L.  W.  Tanner,  100;  Perry  Center, 
Aux.,  11.60;    Poughkeepsie,    Aux.,  lio; 
Pulaski,  Anx.,  14;  Rensselaer  Fallp.  C.  E 
Soc.,  10;    Riverhead,   Sound  Ave.  ('h  , 
Aux.  (26   of  wh.  to   const    L.  M.  Mrs 
Horace  Wells),  77.77:  Rocky  Point,  Mrs. 
M.  S.  Hallock,  15;  Talhnans,  C.  E.  Soc  , 
10;    Walton,    Aux.,  33,  C.  R,  5.    Less 
expenses,  221 .90,  -  600  00 

PHILADKLPHIA   BRANCH. 

Philadelphia  Branch.— M\m  Ennna  S. 
FJavell,  Trea8.,  3\2  Van  Houten  St. 
Paterson,  N.  J.  D.  C,  AVanliington, 
First  Ch.,  Aux.,  197.62,   .Miss.  Club   (75 

.  of  wb.  to  connt.  L.  M's  Miss  Anna  S. 
Huglies,  Miss  Hope  .M.  Soule,  .Mis-s 
Eunice  Wead),  17.\  Ingram  iVIeroorihl 
Cb.,  Aux.,  17.20,  Mt.  Pleasant  Cb.,  Aux., 
16.70,  Inter.  C.  E.  Soc,  10,  I^apue  of 
Service,  30;  Oa.,  Atlanta.  Union  Cb., 
Ladies*  Aid  Soc,  15;  Fla.,  Daytona, 
Aux.,  15;  St.  Petersburg,  Ladies'  Soc., 
1.60;  Md.f  Baltimore,  AHaociate  Cli  , 
Aux.,  20,  S.  S.,  15,  C.  R.,  11.61;  N.  J., 
Asbury  Park,  Aux.,  26,  ».  S.,  10:  Bound 
Brook,  Anx.,  19;  Cbatbam,  S.  S.,  Prmi. 
CI.,  1.75;  Closter,  Aux.,25;  East  Orange, 
Trinity  Cb^  Aux,  116.25;  Glen  Ridge, 
Anx..  26;  Jersey  City,  First  Cb.,  Aux  , 
36,  Waverly  Cb.,  Aux.,  15;  Montclair, 
First  Cb.,  Aux.,  29;  Newark,  Belleville 

.Ave.  Ch  ,  Aux.,  42,  Y.  W.  Aux.,  33.63, 
M.  B,  60;  Nutley,  Anx.,  25;  Orange 
Valley,  Aux.,  107.08,  Y.  W.  Aux.,  75; 
Passaic,  Aux.,  40;  Paterson,  Aux..  5; 
Plainfleld,  Aux.,  75;  Upper  Montclair, 
Aux.,  6,  Howard  Bliss  M.  B..  50;  Veronn, 
Aux.,  10;  Westfield,  Aux  ,152.70;  Wuod- 
bridtre,  Anx.,  21  35^  C.  E.  Soc,  10;  Pa., 
Bangor,  Jr.  C  E.  Soc,  1 ;  Carbondale, 
Anx  ,  2;  CornTt  Anx.,  3;  German  town, 
Neealma  Guild,  36,  Jr.  Neesima  Guild, 
6,  C.  B.  Soc,  1;  Kane,  Aux.,  10,  Light 
Bearers,  1 ;  Lansford,  English  Ch.,  Aux., 


26;  Philadelphia,  Central  Ch.,  Aux.,46, 
Snow  Flakes.  6,  Park  Ch.,  Aux.,  6;  Pitt- 
ston.  Little  Gleaners,  22;  Spring  Creek, 
Cb.,  2  50;  ra.,  Falls  Ch.,  Aux.,  28; 
Herndon,  Aux.,  16.   Less  expenses,  176, 1,661  89 


ILLINOIS. 

Chicaffo.—Mn.  D.  G.  Swartz, 

CALIFORNIA. 

Upland.    .Mrs.  C.  £.  Harwood, 

HAWAII. 

honolulu,^y\r».  Theodore  Richards, 

TURKEY. 

Tatas.— Girls'  Boarding  School, 


Donations 
Buildings, 
Specials, 
legacies. 


10  00 


100  00 


26  00 


880 

$27,785  96 

4,666  98 

313  04 

600  00 

833,345  97 


Total, 

Income  of  Designated  Funds.  • 
October  18,  1911  to  October  18,  1912. 

MAHY   II.  DAVIS  KUXI>. 

Income  for  GirU*  Scliool,  AbmeUnagar,        40  00 

MARY   If.   rAVI**  HOSPITAL  FUND. 

Income  for  Hospital,  Abmednagar,  40  38 

MARTHA  8.  POMKROV  FUNI». 

Income     for    (Jirls*     Boarding     School, 
A  in  tab,  20  00 

JULIET  DOUGLAS   FUND. 

Income     for     Girls'     Soliool,     l-dupittv, 
Ceylon,  *200  00 

LAURA    L.  SOOFIKLU   Fl'M). 

Income  for  General  Work,  223  03 

MR^.  W.  F.  STEAKNS   MEMORIAL  FUND. 

Income    for    Scliolarshi}),   (Jiils*  Sdiool, 

Aliniednagar,  20  00 

MRS.  JANE  PALMER  MEMORIAL  FUND. 

Income  for  Villatje  Schools,  India,  12  57 

EWELL  FUND. 

Income  tor  Day  School,  Spain,  31  63 

8Uf*AN  RHODA  CUTLER   FtTND. 

Income  for  General  Work,  20  38 

RETIRED  MISSIONARY   ALLOWANCE  FUND. 

Income  for  support  of  disabled  .^lission- 
aries,  22  42 

MARY  C.  WIOOIN  FUND. 

Income  for  Dei^lgnated  Work, 


Total, 

MARY  C.  WIOOIN  FUND. 


126  25 
8758  66 


G  ft  of  Miss  Mary  C  Wipi;in,  Newhury- 
port,  Mass.,  of  $6,000  in  securities  of 
which  the  market  value  at  date  of  gift 
was,  85,696  88 

PER.MANENT  FUND. 

Legacy  of  Mrs.  Clara  M.  Lyman,  Under- 
bill, Vt.,  by  Mr.  L.  F.  Wilbur,  Extr.,   81,281  04 
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TREASURER'S    REPORT. 
Krckiptr  for  the  Year  Ending  Oct4»bku  Ik,  1912. 

Bnlaocc  to  the  credit  of  the  W.  B.  M.,  October  18, 1911 

C!ontribntlon8 

Korrt^^alar^^'ork $125,435  32 

Gifttf  for  builillng.4 16,7!«S  02 

Extni  jf  iftH  for  work  of  1U12 4,8^♦i  65 

Gifts  for  special  objects 2,586  1'!' 

$149,705  97 

•Legacies 31,7<tf  48 

Interectt  Account 5. 154  79 


•lia.919  12 


Totiil. 

EXfENDITirRES   FOR  TIIF.  8AMK  Tl3klK. 

Appropriations  for  1912 $115.1^7  55 

Additional  appropriations  for  geiiorul  work l-i,'J77  .<> 

Appropriations  for  buildings 15.72195 

Outfits  iiud  iravcliniyr  expenses  of  missionaries 10,300  72 

Allowances  and  grants  tt)  missionaries  on  furlough 2.543  20 

Allowances  and  grants  to  retired  missitmaries 4,4nl  00 

Giftsfor  special  objects 2.5t»B  18 

Expen.^es  in  etmucctlon -with  legacies 15  t** 

KxpeuMCs  of  publishing  JiiFK  Aisit  LKiilT 2.U3X  .M 

Expenses  of  publishing  .V/«^iVm />f///.'«;/ri;i</ til5  in 

Expenues  of  literature    ...'....' 1,02350 

Expenses  of  Home  Department 12.383  40 


lhr.,raO  24 


Investment  of  funds  for  l)uildingM    .       .       .       .       . 

Balance  to  the  credit  of  the  W.  B.  M.,  October  is.  1912 
For  buildings,  in  addition  to  special  deposits 
For  approprhttions  for  1913 


$179,794  89 
4,««>U  00 


$174  87 
115,.'>.VJ  60 


*LK(iACIKS. 
The  amount  of  legacies  available  for  lnll-12  w 
Total  amcmiit  of  Icgjicb's  received  in  lid  1-12 
L<^gacy  ^le^igIlated  to  .specillc  lise 

One  third  available  for  1911-12      .... 
One  thini  of  I'.tetJ-K)  le^ncic's  .... 

One  third  of  lldn -11  lcir!K-i<'s  .... 

Income  of  Ueserve  l.<'f4acy  Fun«l 

Designated  legacy 

ToUil  of  lei»^acy  nM»dpt>  as  r«'portcd 
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